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2od. Death of Mr. Abhyankar :—Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, Bar-at-Law, Central Pro¬ 
vinces Confess leader, passed away in Bombay, 

7th. National Institute of Sciences of India H. E. the Governor of Bengal inau¬ 
gurated the fii'st session of the National Institute of Sciences of India in Calcutta. 
The purpose of the Institute was to oo-ordinate the work of Academies of Sciences 
in the various parts of India. The main functions of the Institute would be the 
co-ordination of the labours of the scientists in India, to effect co-operation between 
the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible the formation of a 
National Research Council. 

12th. South Areot Women's Conference :—^Equal rights for women and men in the 
future constitution, establishment of more schools for girls and that women should 
take part in rural reconstruction formed the subjects of some of the resolutions 
passed by the South Arcot Women’s Conference, held at Villupuram, Dr. Muthu- 
laksmi Reddi presiding. 

13th. Death of Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy -.—Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy passed away 
at his residence in Calcutta, after a brief illness. He was one of the oldest mem¬ 
bers at the Central Legislature and was the founder of the Central Muslim Party 
in the Assembly. He was the Depxrty President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
from 1923 to 1926. Prominent in public life, he was also the author of some publi¬ 
cations relating to Muslim history and religion. 

Death of Mr. B. Manitteami Naidu Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswami Naidu, 
former Chief Minister to the Madras Government, passed away at his residence at 
Chittoor. His funeral was attended by many prominent public men and tributes were 
paid to his services to the Province. 

14lh. Aeharya Gidwani's death Acharya Gidwani, ex-Prinoipal of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith and who, till recently, had been closely associated with the Congress, 
died of heart-failure at Karachi. His funeral was largely attended and the local 
markets and the Municipal offices were closed in memory of the departed leader. 

IStli. Burma Separationists' dissatisfaction :—The All-Burma Separationists’ Con¬ 
ference held at Rangoon, expressed its dissatisfaction with the J. P. C. proposals 
inasmuch as they did not fulfil the people’s aspirations. The Conference also deman¬ 
ded protection for the indigenous population from outside competition, and also 
the restoration of Assam, Manipur, Andaman and Nicobar Islands to separated Burma. 

Madras Christian Deputation to the Governor :—A deputation on behalf of the 
M^ras Indian Christian Association waited on the Governor and represented to 
His Excellency the grievances of the community. The deputationists urged that the 
«)al of India, Dominion status, should be included in the preamble of the new 
Reform Bill. They stated that they were opposed to a Second Chamber in the 
province, and urged direct election to the Federal Legislature. 

16lh. Madras Provincial Labour Conference :—The Madras Provincial Labour Con¬ 
ference met at Golden Bock. Mr. C. Basudev, declaring the conference open, 
regretted that the Reforms Report had omitted the qiiestion of declaration of funda¬ 
mental rights. He opposed indirect election to the Federal legislature as retrograde 
and urged direct election on a much enlarged basis. The president, Mr. S. Natesa 
Mudaliar, urged that safeguards should be provided for the benefit of labour. The 
conference passed resolutions urging that at least 10 per cent of the total number 
of seats alloted in the various councils should be reserved for labour, periodical 
enlargement of franchise so as to achieve adult franchise within a definite period 
and the provision of a declaration of rights in the new constitution. 
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17th. Bihar Council urges modification of the Reforms Scheme :—The Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council adopted an amendment to the Government motion for the 
consideration of the J. P. 0. Keport. The Council was of opinion that the scheme as 
a whole was highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations and 
hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirable safeguards. The Council urged 
substantial modifications and the inclusion of the term Dominion Status in the 
preamble of the proposed India Bill. 

21tt. Assembly debate on official circular relating to Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion ;—An adjournment motion, moved by Mr. Satyamurthi to censure the 
Government for issuing a circular to all local governments and through them to 
District ofiioers and other officials not to have anything to do with the revival of 
village industries scheme proposed by Gandhiji, was discussed by the Assembly. 
Sir Henry Craik, Home Member, said that it was idle to assert that the Govern¬ 
ment was wrong in pointing out to Local Governments the possibly dangerous 
potentialities of the village Industries Association. He added that if future deve- 
Jopments proved that the Government had misjudged the organisation, the Govern¬ 
ment would welcome co-operation. The adjournment motion was talked out. 

Madras Governor’a appeal for Co-aperation :—Addressing the Madras Legislative 
Council. H. B. the Governor dealt with the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and appealed for the co-operation and assistance of all parties to wort 
the new constitution smoothly. He said that the British Government stood by all 
the pledges and had no intention to break them. His Excellency concluded by 
saying: °‘Given goodwill, 1 see no reason why in the coming years the shining 
example already set to the rest of India by this historic presidency should not even 
be improved upon.” 

22nd. Motion regarding Mr. S. C. Bose’s detention The adjournment motion of Mr. 
Bardoloi, Congress Party, regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was 
passed by the Assembly, ^ 58 votes to 54. Mr. Bardoloi, moving the adjournment 
motion said that Mr. ». C. Bose who had been allowed by the Government to be 
duly elected and had been summoned by the Governor-General to attend the 
Assembly, could not be prevented from attending the Assembly session. The Law 
Member and the Home Member of the Government of India argued that no privi¬ 
lege as claimed by the mover of the adjournment motion existed and therefore 
there was no breach of the privilege. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress 
Party, said that there was an inherent privilege -as a member of the Assembly. 
Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Independent Party, did not agree that any such privilege 
existed but did not see any justification for the detention of Mr. Bose. Sir Henry 
Craik promised the House to lay every material regarding Mr. Bose’s detention 
before the House in the course of the session. The adjournment motion was passed 
by a majority of 4 votes, some of the Independents remaining neutral. 

States and Federation The Chamber of Princes, which met at Delhi passed a 
resolution reaffirming its previous declaration about the readiness of the States to 
accede to the All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and guarantees 
which have been pressed for are included in the constitution. The Chamber reserved 
its opinion until the Parliamentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and the 
contents of the proposed treaty of accession and the Instrument of Instructions to 
the Viceroy were known. The Chamber also emphasised that the success of the 
Federation would depend on the cleat recognition of the sovereignty of the States 
and their rights under treaties and engagements. 

24th. The Viceroys Address to the Assembly Addressing the members of the 
Assembly, His Excellency the Viceroy reviewed the administrative and constitu¬ 
tional problems. Regarding the question of reforms. His Excellency said that caution 
demanded safeguards to carry India from one system of Government to another. 
The Viceroy appealed to the Indian leaders to take the scheme as the only path 
likely, in any period of time that one could foresee, to bring within their reach the 
great ideal of federation. Concluding, His Excellency said that he was convinced 
that the path to Federation was the path that would lead to India’s sure advance. 

2Stli. Endowments Act Amending Bill passed: —The Madras Legislative,Council 
passed Mr. Eoti Beddi’s Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Behgious Endowments 
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Act. The Bill sought to introduce changes in regard to specific endowments 
and the schemes settled by Courts, and also in regard to the administration of the 
finances of the temples. 

28th. Discussion on Deforms Report in Madras Council :—The Madras Council 
discussed the report of the Joint Committee on Indian constitutional reforms. The 
hon. Mr. C. A. bouter moved for the consideration of the report. Dr. P. Subba- 
royan moved an amendment which stated that the reform scheme did not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of India and was unacceptable, and that it was better 
to remain under the present constitution than to be saddled with the new one 
proposed. The Justice Party’s amendment was moved by Mr. Yahia Ali Sahib, 
which, while accepting the conclusions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
regarding Provincial Autonomy and All-India Federation, urged that some changes 
be made in order to secure goodwill for the working of the new constitution. The 
Justice Democratic Party moved a similar amendment while Mr. N. Sivaraj moved 
an amendment on behalf of the Depressed Classes, urging the rejection of the 
Poona Pact and substitution of the system of representation proposed in the original 
award of the Premier. Some more amendments were moved. The official motion 
was carried and Dr. Subbaroyan’s amendment was declared lost, without a division. 
The amendments of the Justice Party, the Justice Democratic Party, and of Mr. 
Sivaraj were all carried, 

30th. Assembly rejects Indo-British Trade Agreement :—The Assembly debated the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement and urged its immediate termination. Mr. H. P. 
Mody defended the agreement and said that there was no sacrifice of India’s fiscal 
autonomy, nor impairment of discriminating protection. Mr. Jinnah opposed the 
Agreement. Mr. Joshi urged the Government to consult labour opinion before 
negotiating trade agreements. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the agreement did not 
confer any concessions on India but she lost a great deal. Sir Joseph Shore, reply¬ 
ing to the debate, claimed that the agreement did not adverselv affect any Indian 
industry. He added that it helped in the cause of goodwill and friendliness 
between India and England. The amendment of Mr. K. L. Gauba urging the 
Government to terminate the agreement was carried by 66 against 58 votes. 

31»t. Mr. Bose’s detention -.—ki a public meeting in Calcutta resolution was passed 
protesting against the continued detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and demand¬ 
ing his unconditional release. 


FEBRUARY 1935 

lit. International Labour office resolution regarding railway workers :—The Govern¬ 
ing Body of the International Labour Office passed the following resolution concern¬ 
ing the Railway workers in India. Having regard to the considerable time that 
has elapsed since the ratification of the 1919 Convention (dealing with workers on 
railways) by the Government of India in 1921, the Governing Body notes the 
Government of India’s undertaking to press forward their programme of gradual 
extension with the least possible delay and hopes that, as a result of this under- 
tatring, the effects of the Convention will be extended at an early date to such 
workers of the Indian railways as do not yet enjoy them.” 

Government af India Bill The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill 
was published and runs into 323 pages. 

2nd. Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber :—^The Reserve Bank, the Indian Tariff 
system and other questions of interest to the commercial community were discussed 
by the incoming president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at their annual 
general meeting in Bombay. 

C. P. Cauncil’s plea for Dominion Status: —The Central Provinces Legislative_ 
Council discussed the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report on Indian constitu-' 
tional reform. The Council was of opinion that the scheme adnmberated in the 
J, P. 0. Report was unsatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable unless the Cons¬ 
titution Act conferred Dominion Status on India. 
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3rd. Bengal Hindus Condemn Award :—The Bengal Hindu Conference passed a 
resolution condemning the Reforms proposals, including the Communal Award. 

4th. Assembly Debate on J. P. G. Report : —The Assembly to-day began a three-day 
debate on the Joint Select Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Ref arms _ on 
a motion by Sir N. N. Sircar, Leader of the House, that the Report “be taken into 
consideration.” There was a crop of amendments to the motion, the more impor¬ 
tant of them being those moved by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai^ Leader of the .Opposition, 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Leader of the Independent Party. 

Warning to Princes ;—Lord Rothermere sent a cable to H. H. the Nawab of 
Rampur in which he warned the Indian Princes to avoid the “traps” set for them 
by the Government, 

5th. Assembly and the Shirts" :—Bv 73 votes to 46 the Assembly carried a 
motion moved by Mr. B. Das recommencing the removal of the ban on the “Red 
Shirte” organization in the North-West Frontier Province. Among those who sup¬ 
ported the motion was Dr. Khau Saheb, brother of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, leader of 
the movement, who in a maiden speech, said that the movement was entirely non¬ 
violent. We have started the movement, he said, to convert the Frontier into a 
“peaceful house.” 

The Daily Mail report of a secret ballot among Indian Princes on the question of 
the Federation was denied by several leading Rulers. 

6th. Dominion Status the Goal—Sir Samuel Hoare’s Pledge to India : —Dominion 
status is the ultimate goal of British policy in India. This was the pledge given by 
Sir Samuel Hoaro (Secretary of State for India) when moving the second reading 
of the Government of India Bill in the House of Commons. Sir Samuel said that 
there was no need for a preamble to the Bill as the preamble to the Act of 1919 
would stand. That preamble had been interpreted by the Viceroy in 1929 as mean¬ 
ing that the natural issue of India’s progress, as contemplated in the Act was the 
attainment of Dominion status. The ])resent Government stood firmly both by the 
pledge in the 1919 preamble and the Viceroy’s interpretation of it in 1929. The 
present Bill, added Sir Samuel Hoare, was a great stride forward towards the 
achievement of the British purpose as given in the 1919 preamble—a purpose 
which could oe fully realised only when India had succeeded in establishing condi¬ 
tions on which self government rested. The difficulties to be surmounted were 
inherent in Indian problems, and were not of British creation. 

7th. Assembly Debate on J. P. 0. ReportThe Congress group’s amendments 
rejecting the Joint Select Committee’s Report and expressing an attitude of neutra¬ 
lity towards the Communal Award wore rejected by the Assembly. 

Lancashire Pledge to co-oparate with India : Commons Debate on the Reforms 
Bill :—Lancashire, though disappointed is “determined not to abate one whit of its 
policy of goodwill and co-operation” with India—This was the statement made by 
Mr. S. S. Hammersley, ("Chairman of the Lancashire Conservative M. P.s, daring 
the second day’s debate on the India Bill in the House of Commons. They felt, 
he added, that the feeling of goodwill for which Lancashire was prepared to make 
such sustantial sacrifices, must be continued. Mr. R. A. Butler (Under-Secretary 
for India), winding up the debate, re-affirmed that the Government stood by all 
their pledges, with one addition. All the pledges had been given to India within 
the Empire and there could, therefore, be no question of India’s secession from 
the Empire being possible as a result of the re-affirmation of any of those promises. 
Mr. Butler added that he sincerely hoped that, in the proposed constitution, they 
had found a form of government which would unite the best of the systems of 
both the East and the West. 

Stb. '‘'Offensive" Advice to Princes : Minister's speech on India 'Bill s—A vigorous 
defence of the Princes’ position was made by Mr. J. O. C. Davidson (Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster) during the third day of the House of Commons debate on 
the India Bill. Mr. Davidson deprecated the manner in which some sections in 
Britain had referred to the Princes. The words, “blackmail and bribery,” had been 
used too freely in connection with men whose ancestors had been governing tteir 
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States long before Britain had emerged into civilization. The advioe tendered to 
the Princes by certain parsons as to where their duty and interests lay, he added, 
was, to tho Princes, offensive and impertinent. They were quite capable of d^iding 
their own destiny without advice from anybody. Replying to an interjection by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Davidson said that the Viceroy was the representative of the Crown 
and the guide and philosopher of the Princes. If he held a view, he was entitled 
to convey that view to them. 

11th. Bengal Governor on Terrorism His Excellency Sir John Anderson, opening 
the Bengal Legislative Council’s budget session, uttered a warning that the Govern¬ 
ment's control of the terrorist menace must not be relaxed. 

Labour Amenilmenl Defeated ; Second Reading of Reforms Sill passed :— 
The second reading of the India Bill was automatically passed in the House of 
Commons after Lacour’s opposition amendment had been defeated by 404 votes 
to 133. Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted in the same lobby, 
but it was pointed out that the former were voting against the second reading and 
not for the Labour amendment. Sir Thomas Inskip, Attorney-General, whose ex- 

S lanation of tho moaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
enied that there was any distinction to be drawn in the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Federal system was dropped it would 
cause great relief “throughout Britain and from one end of India to the other.” 

12tli. Reforms Debate in Council of Stale The Council of State commenced a 
three-day debate on tho Joint Parlimontarv Coramitte Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Loader of the House, that the Report be taken into 
consideration. 

ISth. B. 0. Budget :—Introducing the 1935-36 budget in the Bihar and Orissa 

Council, the Finance Member said that the province’s income was iasufficient for 
its large population. 

14ih. The Council of State adopted a motion that the Jo nt Parliamentary Committee’s 
Reforms scheme should be given a fair trial. 

Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy were 
passed without a division in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Bengal Legislative Council referred the Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
to select committees. 

15lh. Bombag Counoil rejects J. P. C. Report :—The Bombay Council rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Support for new Taxation Bills : Bengal Chamber of Commerce :—There was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, retiring pre¬ 
sident of the Bengal Chamber of (Commerce, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber held in Galcutta, Many branches of commerce and industry, said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying a greater degree of prosperity than 
had been their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide field—Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indo-British Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation, Juto restriction, and the new taxation Bills in 
Bengal. “Much as we hate and deplore taxation,” said Mr. Gladstone, “I hope the 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Council will be passed into law, for if we in 
this province continue to help ourselves it will not be long before we again hold 
our rightful place of leadership in the affairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regrett^ 
the reiection of tho Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
the attitude of a large section of the House, whose judgment, he said, appeared to 
be entirely over-balanced by immediate rwlitical considerations. He expressed the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of “dislike and distrust” would pass, 
because without a real and solid element of goodwill, mutual trust and co-operation 
between all the parties concerned, it would be impossible to work the new Consti¬ 
tution in the manner which was intended. 
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16th. Mr. Jinnah’s conversations with the Congress President, regarding a communal 
settlement were indecisively discussed at the All-Iudia Muslim League meeting in 
Delhi. 

The demands of the landholding classes were refered to at the All-India 
Zamindars’ Conference at Delhi when an amendment of Government of India Bill 
was suggested. 

17th. The question of the amalgamation of the Muslim League and the Muslim 
Conference was considered by the latter’s executive board at a Delhi meeting. 


18th. The presentation of the Railway Budget in both Houses lof the Legislature 
revealed that Indian railways appear to be on the road to prosperity after years of 
unsatisfactory returns. 

The Bengal Development Bill, 1935, which aimed at regenerating “decadent areas,” 
was formally introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Council of State passed a Bill imposing a censorship of cinema posters. 


20th. “Mo Surrender'’ of Responsibilitiet : India Bill Amendments Defeated :— 
A Declaration that he refused to surrender the duties of the British Parliament to 
anybody was made by Sir Samuel Hoare during the second day of the Committee 
stage of the India Bill in the House of Commons. Sir Samuel was speaking in 
opposition to an amendment by Sir Henry Page Croft that the establishment of 
iBoeration should be conditional on an address by the majority of the elected 
members in each Chamber of the Indian Legislature as well as on an address by 
both Houses of Parliament. The amendment was heavily defeated, as were all 
others moved by Conservative opponents of the Bill. Sir Samuel also condemned 
as a surrender of Parliament’s responsibilities the proposal by the Duchess of 
Atholl that Federation should not be introduced until a statutary Commission had 
reported that the financial position justified its establishment. Opposing Viscount 
■Wolmer’s amendment. Sir Samuel said that a course which substituted for respon¬ 
sible government the kind of advisory body advocated and did nothing to remove 
the weakness existing in the Central Government would be really dangerous, It 
would not only plunge Britain into difficulties in the future but would make _ the 
position of the Princes much more precarious than if they entered the Federation. 


2lit. The Council of States’ Ministers concluded its examination of the Government of 
India BiH and prepared a statement for submission to the British Government. 

motion for removal of Burma Council President :—In the Burma Legislative 
Council, U. Ba Chaw brought a motion for the removal of the President of the 
Council from office. Several Burmese members spoke in support of the motion, 
which was carried by 56 against 38 votes. His Excellency the Governor gave 
his concurrence but,'in giving it. His Excellency made it clear that it did not 
imply his approval of the action of the Council or his acceptance of the reasons. 
It might be recalled the Council passed a similar motion during its last session but 
the Governor did not give his assent. 


22nd. By 75 votes to 47 the Assembly carried the motion of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
reducing the demand for the Railway Board to one rupee. 

An assurance that the recommendations of the European Association on the 
Reforms Report had been effectively placed before the Home Government, was given 
at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Branch 
All-India Zamindars and Talukdars’ Conference : The All-India Zamindars and 
Talukdars’ Conference was held at New Delhi, under the presidency of the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga. The Thakore Saheb of Sanand and Koth, welcoming the delegates, 
said that the Reform scheme had failed to do sufficient justice to the cause of the 
landholding classes. He submitted to the Conference a legal memorandum for 
acceptance in order to send it to the authorities for incorporation in the India Bill. 
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The memorandum suggested that the protection of the rights and privileges of the 
landholders in respect of land should he the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General. It was decided to send a deputation to England with a view to get the 
Government of India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum. 


25th. A resolution urging a substantial reauction in the number of British soldiers in 
India was defeated by 26 votes to 15 in the Cmmoil of State. 

By 81 votes to 44 the Legislative Assembly adopted the motion of Mr. M. S. 
Aney for a token “cut” of fis. 100 in the Railway demand to censure the Govern¬ 
ment for the slow pace of Indianization. 

Princes and the Reforms Scheme : At the meeting of the Princes and their 
Ministers held in Bombay it was resolved that before ihe India Bill could be consi¬ 
dered as acceptable to the States it should be amended in certain essential respects. 
The decision of the Conference has been conveyed to the Secretary of State for 
India through the Viceroy. 

26tb. Sir S. Hoare’s Promise to Princes :—^The House of Commons this night rejected 
by 283 votes to 89 Mr. Winston Churchill’s motion to adjourn the India Bill 
debate on the clauses with a view to raising the question of the “momentous rejec¬ 
tion by the Princes of the Government’s scheme for Federation.” Mr. Churchill 
declared : “The Federal scheme is dead. The Government have now the chance 
to revert to the broad proposals of the Simon Commission, which though they 
constitute a very hazardous experiment do not contain the perils of the Federal 
plan. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India, said that despite their Bombay reso¬ 
lution he had no reason to suppose that the Princes had altered their conception of 
what the All-India Federation should be. He maintained that there was no irre¬ 
concilable difference between the Government and the Princes. He undertook that 
the Government would deal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill that 
might appear to the Princes to be dangerous in the future. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain contended that the Princes’ conditions had been met and added, “Let it be un¬ 
derstood that we are not willing to be driven from what the House thinks right or 
enter a Dutch auction for the support of the Princes.” 

27tb. Sir Samuel Hoare’s denial When the Committee Stage of the Government 
of India Bill was resumed in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare referred to 
“certain fantastic paragraphs” in some newspapers. Sir Samuel denied that he had 
telephoned to the Maharaja of Patiala, that he had spent sleepless nights making up 
a recantation of the Federal scheme and that he had invited the Princes to 
come to England at a moment's notice to discuss the amendments which the House 
was at present considering. The Secretary of State emphasized that the accession 
of the Princes would not be based on a kind of limited liability system and, before 
pledging itself to Federation, the House of Commons would be in a position to 
judge whether accession would be effective or not. The question of interference in 
a State by the Federal Legislature was dealt with at length and in reply to a 
Labourite’s query it was stated that the Legislature could discuss inefficient admi¬ 
nistration. An amendment providing that States subjects become His Majesty’s 
subjects from the proclamation of the Federation was withdrawn after a brief 
discussion. 

28th. Mr. Churchill Condemns Dyarchy: Sir Samuel Hoare and test of Indiani¬ 
zation :—The House of Commons sat until after midnight in order to expedite pro¬ 
gress on the India Bill, following Mr. Baldwin’s explanation that they were behind 
the agreed programme. Mr. Winston Churchill again figured prominently in the 
debate and m opposing Clause 9, said that he and his associates were bound to vote 
against it because it embodied the principle of dyarchy, which ran as a hideous 
blemish throughout the bill. “Let the House realise quite clearly,” said Mr. Chur¬ 
chill, “that they are introducing dyarchy at the Centre on the sole pretext that the 
Princes wish to come in, which is untrue.” Sir Samuel Hoare criticised Mr. 
Churchill and his friends as favouring the worst form of dyarchy at the Centre, 
namely, a complete gulf between the Executive and the Legislature and supporting 
a system of Provincial administration in which law and order would be divorced 
from responsible Government. 
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Ift The attempts between the Congress president and the president of the Moslem 
League to bring about a Communal settlement failed. 

5tht. No Re-Modelliny of India Bill : Sir Samuel Hoare and Points Raised hy 
Princes :—The Princes’ Conference in Bombay was again a prominent feature of 
the debate in the House of Commons when Committee discussions of the India Bill 
were resumed. The issue was raised on an adjournment motion by Mr. Winston 
Churchill who asked the Secretary of State for more information. The authenticity 
of certain newspaper reports of the Conference proceedings was challenged but Mr. 
Churchill said that until he received a dehnite contradiction he would regard the 
reports as accurate. He urged Sir Samuel Hoare to cable the Viceroy suggesting 
that he point out to the Princes that soma of their confidential matters had appa¬ 
rently been disclosed. Sir Samuel Hoare retorted : “I am not prepared, as long as 
I hol'd this office, to let my telegrams to the Viceroy be drafted by Mr. Churchill.” 
Sir Samuel adhered to his statement made in the House last week that the points 
of difference raised by the Princes were capable of adjustment and said that as a 
result of further discussions, he did not accept the view that even if all details 
were adjusted, it would be necessary to re-model the Bill. These details could and 
ought to be aujusted within the frame-work of the Measure. 

6th. Liberals S Direct Election : Commons Atnendinent lost : —The House of Com¬ 
mons rejected by 202 votes to 57 a Liberal amendment that the representatives of 
British India to the Federal Assembly should be directly elected by territorial oons- 
tituenoies formed for that purpose. Mr. Isaac Foot, who moved the amendment, 
said that what was really wanted was that the Government should revert to their 
White Paper policy. Sir Samuel Hoare said that he wished the form of election 
based on a primary village electorate, with a second electorate based on it, could 
have been adopted. “We found that communal troubles have so eaten into the life 
of India that if we had attempted to adopt such a system forthwith we should 
have brought the bitterest communal controversies into every village in India.” 

7tb. The Bengal Development Bill, a Government measure of far-reaching importance 
was discussed in the local Legislative Council. 

9th. A daring mail van robbery was carried out by two armed youths in an Eastern 
Bengal Railway train between Sitarampore and Faridpur. 

The assailant of Mr. Crawford, Superintendent of Police, who was shot dead 
while at camp, was sentenced to death. ,4 

Mr. N. G. Banga’s motion in the Assembly for an adjournment to discuss the 
policy underlying the recent raids on various Calcutta organizations and the arrests 
of trade union and Congress leaders was ruled out of order. 

12lh. Future of Indian Legislatures ; Terrorism Menace in Reneal, ; —The House 
of Commons, resuming the India Bill debate, rejected by 270 votess to 36 a Lab¬ 
our amendment against disquali^ing a person convicted of an offence in 
British India or a Federated State from membership of either Chamber in 
the federal Legislature. Sir Sammuel Hoare admitted that he had had some 
doubts about that provision, but pointed out that the Government of India and all 
the provincial Governments, specially Bengal, favoured disqualification. He said they 
could not ignore the “really dangerous terrorists with whom we have been fight¬ 
ing and are flighting a very grave battle in Bengle.” Later Sir Sammuel declared ; 
“I am sure that Mr. Churchill’s pessimistic prophecy that the Princes have already 
destroyed the Federation will be proved to be totally without Foundation.” 

13th. Sir S. Hoare and Choice for Parliament :—The possibility of 

a bre^down in the Constitutional machinery and the power of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in issue proclamations, was debated at some length in the House of 
Commons, when consideration of the India Bill was resumed. Mr. Rhys Davies, a 
Jtaber member, moved an amendment, providing that the Governor-General’s pro- 
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clamatioH would cease to operate unless within each successive period of six 
months after it was approved by both Houses, its continuance wus approved by 
both Houses. Without such provision, said Mr. Davies, the Governor-Oeneral would 
have the powers of Lenin or Musolini. Sir Samuel Hoare agreed that the emer¬ 
gency should not be permanent and discussed whether it would not be wise to 
declare, after a period of three years, that the whole Constitution 'would lapse—-a 
point which was immediately seized upon by the Opposition. Col. J. Wedgwood in¬ 
quired if it meant that Federation would lapse and Provincial Constitutions remain, 
while Mr. Churchil suggested, amidst laughter, that a breakdown should be arranged 
now. In a subsequent statement. Sir Samuel Hoare explained his rneanmg Sup¬ 
posing the Constitution did lapse,” he said, “we should not be left with no Govern¬ 
ment in India but would revert to the provisions of the Act and Parliament would 
have to choo.se between reverting to the provisions of the Act or passing an 
amending Act.” The proposed discretionary powers for the Governor-General in 
prohibiting discussion in the Federal Legislature, of matters connected with Indian 
States was also dealt with. 

14th, A debate took place in -the Bengal Legislative Council on a proposition by a 
Moslem ^member that tenants should have the right to build mosques on their 
holdings.' 

The rnotion of no-coniidenoe in the Ministry was defeated in the Madras Legislative 
Council by 80 votes to 42. 

16th. The Sikh National-Conference was held at Amritasar under the presidentship of 
Sardar Kharak Singh. The president did not favour the idea of sending deputations 
to England to protest against the Communal Award but suggested the launching of 
a campaign against the Award. Pandit Malaviya, who^ attended the Conference, 
opposed the idea of a campaign and said that a deputation to England was neces¬ 
sary. He also appealed for communal unity. 

18th. A White Paper containing Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply to the Princes’ objections 
to the India Bill was issued. 

The National Sikh Conference at Amritsar passed a resolution attacking the Com¬ 
munal Award and threatening to place obstacles in the Working of the reforms. 

19th. Military fire on Moh in Karachi About 40 persons were killed and a hun¬ 
dred injured as the result of hriug by the military on a Muslim mob in Karachi. 
This was a sequel to the execution of Abdul Qayum who was sentenced to death 
on a charge of murder in open court of a Hindu, Mabaraj Nathuram. After execu¬ 
tion the body was sent to the cemetery outside the city where it was buried with 
due rites. A large crowd of Muslims gathered and the body was removed from the 
grave and carried to the city. The crowd was intercepted by the police on the 
outskirts of the city but the police were soon overwhelmed. Just then the mili¬ 
tary arrived. The crowd was ordered to disperse, but the mob became defiant and 
unruly whereupon the military fired on the mob, resulting in the casualties men- 
tioneu above. The Legislative Assembly carried the motion of Mr. K. L. Gauba 
censuring the Government regarding the Karachi firing. 


20th. Princes' Objections to Federation :—“When the Bill is passed the Princes will 
have to decide. If they accede, there will be a Federation ; if they do not accede, 
there will not be a Federation.” This statement was made by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for India, resisting a motion in the House of Commons 
to adjourn the discussion of the India Bill on the ground that no useful 
purpose would be served by its continuance, in view of the altered situation as a 
result of the publication of the Princes’ views. The mover, Lord Hartington, sug- 

f ested that the Princes’ objections were raised for the purpose of being fatal to 
'ederation and, if these were met, others would be raised until the attempt to draw 
the Princes into the Federation was abandoned. Sir Samuel claimed that the 
White Paper confirmed that the Princes bad not withdrawn from the Federation. 
Of the 30 points raised, all could be easily adjusted with the exception of two— 
the method of the Princes’ accession and the general question of Paramountoy. 
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21ft. Princes and Federation :—The CommitteS o£ States’ Ministers met under the 
chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hydari at New Delhi and continued their scrutiny of 
the remaining clauses of the India Bill as were left over at Bombay. The Committee 
desired to emphasise that their attitude towards the All-India Federation remained 
unchanged and that their labours were directed towards making the India Bill 
acceptable to the States by suitable amendments. 

22nd. Death of Mr. Sherwani ;—Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Muslim Congress member 
of the Assembly, died at Delhi, of meningitis. Touching tributes were paid in the 
Assembly and the House adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to his memory. 

24tb. The Communal Award Conference : The All-India Communal Award Confer¬ 
ence was held at New Delhi, the Nawab of Dacca presiding. Resolutions 
were passed strongly condemning the activities of the sponsors of the Anti- 
Award Conference in Delhi, and the decision to send a deputation to London to 
agitate against the Award. The Conference also protested against the unjust and 
hostile attitude of a section of British politicians towards the political safeguards 
demanded by Muslims. 

26th. Presiding over the Indian Insurance Companies Conference in Bombay, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad laid stress on the urgent need of establishing Government con¬ 
trol over the working of insurance companies. 

27th. Powers of Federal Legislature ; Col. Wedgwood's Attack in Commons —At the 
resumed debate of the India Bill in the House of Commons, Col. Wedgwood bitterly 
attacked clause 101 of the Bill relating to the extent of power of the Federal 
Legislature to legislate for States which may accede to Federation. He declared 
that the Government’s plan was “not a Fsideration but a handing over of India 
to the Eulers of the States.” “It was typical of the Bill,” said Col. Wedgwood, 
that the States would be able to legislate for British India, but nothing could be 
done to -effect the rights and interests of States except so far as they conceded 
subjects in the Instruments of Accession.” Sir Samuel Hoare protested that the 
remarks were beyond the limits of fair criticism and remarked that the clause was 
in keeping with the letter and spirit of every Federal government in the world. The 
clause was passed, the Chairman ruling out further discussion. Clauses 99 to 108 
were disposed of during the day. 

28th. British Trade with India : Sir S. Hoare’s Assurance :—Protection for 
British trade and for persons, whether Indian or British, to practise professions in 
India were the main points discussed at the resumed debate of the India Bill in the 
House of Commons. The debate centred on sub-section (2) of clause 116 relating to 
subsidies for the encouragement of trade or industry, whose omission was urged by 
the Duchess of Atholl. Supporting the amendment bir Henry Page Croft declared 
that the clause reflected an “inferiority complex,” and added that, under Britain’s 
beneficent rule, India had become one of the greatest trading nations of the world. 
Bir Samuel Hoare emphasized that there was no question of undermining the prin¬ 
ciple of a British partnership with India, which was safeguarded in the clauses 
against discrimination. The amendment was negatived by 218 votes to 42. 


29Ui. Detenus and Silver Jubilee The Government of Bengal do not intend to 
release any detenus on the occasion of the celebration of Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee. This information was given to the Bengal Legislative Council in 
reply to a question by a member who later made it the ground for an attack on 
the Government’s policy with regard to detenus. The improvement in the situation 
in Bengal, it was stated on behalf of the Government, was not due to abandonment 
of terrorist aims and desires bat to the fact that Government action had brought 
about certain disorganization of the terrorist movement. Sir Henry Craik, Home 
Member of the Government of India, announced in the Assembly that the 
Government had decided that the grant of clemency to prisoners in the form of 
releases and remissions of sentences should not form part of the Silver Jubilee 
celebration. A feature of the Assembly proceedings was a long speech by 
Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, in which he recounted the history of the terrorist 
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movement in Bengal and gave many instances of Congress adherents who had been 
convicted of crime of violence. 

30th. Indian Chamber’s criticism of India Bill :—The annual meeting of the Fede¬ 
ration of Indian. Chambers of Commerce was held at New Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mr. Kasturhhai Lalbhai. After the president’s address and the 
adoption of the annual report, a resolution was moved by the Chairman, disappro¬ 
ving of the India Bill as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the 
promises and pledges made to Indi^ which was adopted. The second resolution 
protested against the decision of His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down 
the constitution of the Federal Railway authority in the India Bill, and particularly 
condemned the proposals which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless 
in regard to railway administration inasmuch as all important powers had been vested 
in the Governor-General. Another resolution characterised the safeguards in the 
new constitution as unduly rigid and provisions against discrimination of such a 
sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to the serious detriment 
of the country’s industrial and commercial development. 


APRIL-1935 

l(t. Control of Indian Railways ; Sir Samuel Hoare and’Princes’ '‘^Misunderstan¬ 
ding” Several amendments affecting the control of Indian railways after the pro¬ 
posed reforms have been put into operation were defeated in the House of 
Commons. The only one that was approved—moved by Sir Samuel Boare (Secre¬ 
tary of State for India)—made the Federal Government responsible for safety on 
the railways. Sir Samuel said that in due course he would propose the insertion 
of a clause to deal with disputes, whether on railways _ owned by Princes or by 
British India. Sir Henry Page Croft urged the necessity of ensuring that the rail¬ 
way administration did not fall under political, communal or caste influences. Sir 
Samuel opposed an amendment ensuring that, as far as was reasonable, material 
for the railways would be produced within the Empire. Such a provision, he 
thought, would injure British trade, evoite Indian suspicion and make the Railway 
Board much less likely to place orders with Britain. 

2nd. High Court Powers under Reforms : Important Amendment Accepted by 
Government ;—Two important amendments were accepted by the Government when 
the House of Commons resumed consideration of the India Bill. One empowers a 
High Court to direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from a Court subject to its 
appellate jurisdiction to any other Court of equal or superior status. The other 
amendment dealt with the Secretary of State’s powers in connexion with the Indian 
army. The question whether the English law of champerty should be extended 
to India was also debated on an amendment—which was negatived—for the sum¬ 
mary determination of any appeal of a champertous nature. The mover, Mr. Linton 
Thorp, pointed out that a champertous agreement (assisting a party in a suit in 
w^hich one is not naturally interested, with a view to receivin^a share of the dis¬ 
puted property) constituted a criminal offence in England. The Solicitor-General 
claimed that a champertous agreement might possibly be made in a case of the ut¬ 
most importance with which it was most desirable that the Court should deal. 

3rd. The Legislative Assembly carried Professor Ranga’s amendment to the Finance 
Bill reducing the postal rates on letters. 

4th. Anglo-Indians on Railways : High Tributes paid to Community ;—^The decla¬ 
ration that the Government were telling Anglo-Indians that they must remain in 
the pit into which they had sunk but need not fall deeper, was made by Mr. 

Winston Churchill during consideration of the India Bill in theiHouse of Commons. 
Mr. Churchill was speaking on an amendment moved by Sir Reginald Craddaok 
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providing for the safeguarding of Anglo-Indian recruiment on the railways. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain who paid high tribute to the services of the community in the 
past, while disagreeing with the amendment, desired something more than the 
vague words at present in the Bill, to ? ensure that Anglo Indians would not gra¬ 
dually be thurst out of employment. Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Seoretary of State 
for India, said he thought Sir Henery Gidney was quite satisfied with the provi¬ 
sion already to ensure the proportion of Anglo-Indians working on Railways and 
he (Mr. Butler) thought that particular mention of one community in the Bill, 
rnight excite the jealousies of others. The suggession that, when the new Constitu¬ 
tion was inaugurated, the Government should provide, from British funds, a subs¬ 
tantial endowment in order to give Anglo-Indians a start in new pursuits such as 
agriculture and engineering was made by Mr. L. S. Amery. The amendment was 
ultimately defeated by a large majority. 

5lh. Mr. Churchill’s Motion for Adjournment :—Declaring ' that the India 
Bill was viewed with the greatest apprehension, fear, dislike and disapproval by the 
great mass of the I. C. S., Mr. 'VVinston -.Churchill moved adjournment of considera¬ 
tion of the Bill in the House of Commons. Mr. Churchil claimed that just as the 
Princes disliked and feared the reforms scheme, so also -were the Civil Service 
deeply concerned and thoroughly distrustful, and he said that even now, at the 
eleventh hour, the Government should relieve the situation by withdrawing the 
measure. Sir Samuel Hoare, replying, said he was definitely authorised by Sir 
John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, to say that in regard to the memorandum 
which had been published, the memorial which had already been submitted to the 
House was the only authoritative and representative document. Restoration of the 
Finance Bill to its original form has been recommended to the Assembly by the 
Governor-General. 

6th. Assembly refuses to accept Viceroy's recommendation :—The Legislative Assem¬ 
bly rejected by 64 votes to 41 Sir James Grigg’s amendment to the Finance Bill 
restoring salt duty, thereby refusing to accept the Viceroy’s recommendation to 
pass the Finance Bill in its original form. 

7th. The present political situation in India was reviewed by -Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
when he addressed a meeting of the Western India National Association in Bombay. 

8th. Safeguards under the Reforms The position of the Civil Service under Re¬ 
forms was again discussed in the House of Commons when consideration of Clause 
251 of the India Bill was resumed. The Clause, as framed, proposed that His 
Majesty in Council might transfer to such- authority as might be specified in his 
order all or any of the powers conferred on the Secretary of State with respect 
to the making of appointments, but nothing any such order should affect the 
functions of the Secretary of State in relation to persons appointed before 
the order came into operation. Criticism was levelled against the clause as rendering 
all the safeguards in other clauses, to which the Civil Service attached great im¬ 
portance, practically_ valueless..Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that the clause did not 
deal with existing rights but with future entrants to the Service. It would be un¬ 
wise to take any unnecessary action which might antagonise the reasonable views 
of politically minded Indians who think that, in the future, there must be some 
changes. For all present Civil Servants and those who entered the Service until 
an order directing changes was made, there would be the complete Parliamentary 
safeguard that no alternation in their condition would be possible without an 
amending Act of Parliament. After some further discussion, the Secretary of 
State announced that he was prepared to agree to rejection of the •understanding 
that he would consider whether an alternative clause was necessary, making it 
clear that the Government would not withdraw from the general policy of the 
Select Committee that an inquiry -bo held and that changes might occur in the 
future. 

The editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta was convicted by the full 
bench of the Calcutta H igh Court on a charge of contempt of court. 

9tli. Communal Award’s Stability. —The ^estion of the stability of the Commun¬ 
al Award was raised in the House of Commons by the Duchess of Atholl during 
discussion of the India Bill. The Duchess moved an amendment, which she after- 
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wards withdrew, providing that no Order in Council should after ^the total 
representation of any oommnnity in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel floare, Secretary of State for India, assured the House that the 
Government of India or the British Government would be the last people to 
attempt to make changes which might re-open the whole of that great controversy. 
On the subject of delimitation of territorial constituencies. Col. Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change from communal electorates. Sir Samuel 
Hoare replied that greatly as the Government regretted the need for the communal 
decision, if they gave the impression that the question would be re-opened, they 
would not only plunge themselves into endless controversies but, what was 
more important, they would plunge India into a controversy the end of which was 
impossible to foresee. In regard to the secession of territory in British India to 
States, Sir Samuel gave the assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Tangasseri, that no transfer would be made if the inhabitants opposed it. 


10th. Bengal 1. C. S. ani the India Bill :—^The Memorial of the •!. C. S. (Bengal) 
Association was discussed in the House of Commons during a series of questions 
put to Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), and, again, in the course 
of an address to members of both Houses by Mr. J. C. French, a former Bengal 
I. C. 8. official and the London representative of the Association. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared that the points in the Memorial of the Association, dated January 
22, had been discussed both with representatives of the I. C. 8. Association and in 
the House of Commons debate on Service safeguards. Asked by Winston 
Churchill whether he was not anxious to get beneath the formal presentment of 
the views of a disciplined Service and have some realization of the actual feelings 
and opinions in the Service as expressed in a confidential memorandum. Sir 
Samuel Hoare replied that he declined to recognize any unauthorized document. 
He added that Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, had telegraphed regarding 
the resentment folt by members of the I. C. S. at the publication of confidential 
papers, and their intention to counter false impressions in Britain as to their poli¬ 
tical views. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s refusal to hold a public 
inquiry into the Karachi shooting affair was talked out in the Council of State. 

The need for amendment of the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was 
stressed at the annual meeting in Calcutta of the All-Bengal AVomen’s Union. 

12lli. Communal riot at Hazaribagh Six Hindus, including a Sub-Inspector of 
Police, were injured in the course of a communal riot at Hazaribagh on the occasion 
of Ramanavami. The Hindus took out a procession and the Muslims objected to it 
on the ground that they have to take out their Mohurram procession. The local 
authorities directed that the Mohurram procession should not start until the evening 
by which time the Hindu procession would have ended. The Muslims were not 
sMisfied and rioting started in which brickbats and lathis were freely used. 

The Punjab Political Conference :—Addre.ssing the twentieth Punjab Political 
Conference held at Lahore Mrs. Sarojini Naidu deplored the apathy of the 

Punjab in the matter of national work and exhorted the youth of the 
province to “regain” their life and infuse that life in the villages for 

which the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi. The conference passed 

resolutions congratulating the Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 
number of defeats on the Government and calling on all Congress workers to carry 
out the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference rejected the 
Government’s reform proposals and characterised the Communal Award as wholly 
unsatisfactory. The conference was of opinion that the leaders of the various com¬ 
munities should take immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. 

14th. Hindu-Muslim riot at Firozabad ;—A Hindu-Muslim riot occurred at 

Firozabad, Agra district. It was stated that while a Mahomedan buraq procession 
was proceeding along the main bazaar, bricks were thrown from the roofs. This 
seemed to have enraged the processionists who commenced rioting in a side lane. 
They set fire to the house of Dr. Jivaram and to the adjacent temple of Radha- 
krishna. The inmates of Dr. Jivaram’s house perished in the fire. The police, who 
arrived on the spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to do so. 
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Then the police fired a volley in which a Moslem rioter was killed and some -others 
wounded. Sporadic rioting took place in other parte of the town. Eleven Hindus, 
including 3 children, were burnt to death inside Dr. Jivaram’s house. 

I9th. The Bengal Provincial Conference ;—In his presidential address to the Bengal 
Provincial Conference, held at Dinajpore, Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta, a prominent 
member of tlie Nationalist Party characterised the Communal Award as a grave 
menace to Bengal.” He said that if the Award could not be undone it would disin¬ 
tegrate their body politic into warring elements and would be a negation of their 
political aspirations. 


20th. Rev. Ottama On the Communal Award In his presidential "address to the 
annual session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, held at Cawnpore, the Kev. 
Ottama Bhikku attacked the Communal Award. He characterised it as a colossal 
hoax. He urged the Hindu Mahasabha to continue to carry on raging campaign 
throughout the country in such a way as to convince Muslims of the harm which 
would result in the long run to their community and to the nation. 

2 lit. A number of resolutions dealing with labour problems were passed by the 
All-India Trade Union Congress in Calcutta. 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia attacked the present system of education among Sikhs 
at a Conference at Gujranwala. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference at Dinajpur passed a resolution in favour 
of rejection of the Communal Award. 

At the Subjects Committee meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha Conference at 
Cawnpore, some delegates suggested that an appeal should be made to the King to 
rescind the Communal Award. 

Among the resolutions passed by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Conference at 
Cawnpore was one condemning the “excesses” committed daring the recent Firo- 
zabad rioting. 

The Council of the Moslem League demanded an inquiry into the Karachi firing. 

24tb. Victory for the Socialists : Resolution at Jubbulpore Meeting The Socialist 
Party scored a partial victory at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
at Jubbulpore, when they secured the passage of an amendment deleting 
the word “successful” from a resolution congratulating the Parliamentery Party on 
its work in the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Eajagopalaohari, who moved the resolu¬ 
tion, claimed that as a result of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s leadership, the Party had 
secured victory after victory, .and he maintained that the Congress entry into the 
Assembly was the right policy. The claim avas also put forward by Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari that if the Congress Party had remained silent on Mr. Jinnah’s 
resolution, it would have been fost and the Congress would have been unable to 
explain its attitude—a claim that was strongly criticised, the opinion being 
expressed that as a result of supporting the Moslem leader, the Congress had 
indirectly agreed to work the provincial part of the new Constitution. Mr. Shanker 
Rao Deo, the Maharashtra member, whose amendment was accepted, condemned 
the Party’s attitude in the Legislative Assembly and asserted tliat they had failed 
to fulfil their promises as they- had not rejected the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report. Mr. Mehar Ali held that the members in the Assembly had failed to 
carry out the mandates given by the Bombay Congress and that instead of congra¬ 
tulations, censure was deserved. 

27th. Attack on Congress Socialists : — Mr, Bhulabhai Desai Deplores Glass 

Antagonisms A trenchant attack on the Congress Socialist Party was made by 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his presidential speech at the Suburban Political Confer¬ 
ence at Villa Parle, Bombay. The Socialist attitude, he said, was based on wrong 
facte. He did not think that the struggle between classes would take them nearer 
their goal of independence but would, instead, only retard their progress. Mr. 
Desai told Congress Socialists that instead of quarrelling they might more usefully 
co-operate in the country’s struggle for freedom. The last elections had proved 
that the people stood solidly behind the Congress. It demonstrated, he said, the 
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success of the struggle for the independence, which was the first concerted move¬ 
ment for freedom since the advent of British rule. Mr. Desai also paid a tribute 
to the Congress party in the Assembly, which although a minority in the House 
had, by its sincerity and earnestness, impressed every one both within and outside 
the Legislature. 

29th. Reforms Bill Debate : Safeijuarding Indian Civil Servants The House of 
Commons, resuming the Committee stage of the India Bill after the Easter recess, passed 
Sir Samuel Hoare's clause dealing witli the protection of public servants against frivol¬ 
ous and vexatious prosecutions. An amendment to the clause, requiring the previous 
sanction of the (Jovernor-Goneral in the case of the Federation and of a Governor in 
the case of a province for the introduction of a Bill or amendment to abolish or 
restrict the protection afforded to public servants was lost. Sir Donald Somervell, 
the Solicitor-Genoral, who moved the clause in the absence of Sir Samuel Hoare 
who was convalescing after his recent illness, said that it was not in the best inter¬ 
ests of the Service to introduce such a provision or to go boyoad what was 
provided by the clause. He said that in all proper eases the Government’s purse 
would bo at the disposal of an officer who was the defendant in a case, while those 
who brought frivolous and vexatious cases would be mulcted in costs. 

30th. Tariff Problems of Indian Federation :—The House of Commons, resuming 
discussion on the India Bill rejected by 221 votes to 52 the clause moved by Mr. 
Linton Thorp, Conservative member for Nelson and Colne, suggesting the setting up 
of an Indian Tariff Advisory Board. I.K)rd Eustace Percy was of the opinion that 
the clause would destroy any safeguard proposed in the Select Committee Report 
and would land Lancashire in hopeIc.ss litigation in which they would always be 
beaten. Mr. Morgan Jones asserted that the board would bo futile against boycott 
and that there was the likelihood of tariff questions being forced to the centre of 
party politics. Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney General, winding up tlie debate on the 
clau.se, held that such a board would bo faced with the question of how to balancing 
India’s budget. The Attorney-General added that if there were means of devising 
an impartial tribunal which would fairly hold the scales between the two interests 
—India and Lancashire—the Government would gladly consider such a proposal. 


MAY 1935 

lit. Sentenced for Conspiracy : Widespread Plot for Armed Rising in India eO 
Burma :—After a trial lasting nearly two yc.ars, during which 500 witnesses were 
examined, 31 men were convicted by a Sjiccial Tribunal at Alipur, Calcutta on a 
charge of conspir.acy to w.nge war against the King-Emperor. Six men were 
sentenced to transportation for life, three to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
nine to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and the remainder to terms varying 
from six years' - to one year’s imprisonment. Four men were acquitted but two" of 
them were immediately rearrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Two 
approvers were pardoned. The conspiracy was described as one to promote a 
simultaneous ai'med rising throughout India and Burma, to facilitate wliich men 
were recruited and arms and explosives procured, funds being obtained through 
widespread dacoities, robberies and murders. The revolutionaries’ proposals included 
the use of gas in an attempt to rescue some of their imprisoned comrades, attacks 
on arsenals and military outposts, and the use of poisoned weapons. 

6th. Jubilee Celebrations of II. A/, the King :—India celebrated -the Silver Jubilee 
in a fitting manner. Thanksgiving services and prayers in temples and mosques, 
military reviews, illuminations, bonfires and free entertainments were among the 
numerous forms of festivity. H. E. the Viceroy broadcast India’s greetings and 
also his message to India. 

8th. Reforms Bill Debate : No ’’''Divide db Rule" Policy for India :—Discussion of 
the question of communal representation in the new Indian Legislatures occupied 
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most of the time when the House of Commons resumed consideration of the 
Committee stage of the India Bill. Debate oh the subject was initiated by Col. 
Josiah Wedgwood, who moved an amendment inserting a new section in Schedule 
Five, providing that the choice between separate and communal electorates shall 
be decided by the minority community or communities of each province. The 
mover said that the only objection was that some Moslem leaders, standing behind 
the Government, had maintained that the Moslems had been promised communal 
representation. He asked if it was worGi while antagonizing two-thirds of the 
population in order to keep a promise to a handful of Moslem leaders. He 
warned the House that communal representation had been an issue on which 
progress in India had hithOrto been wrecked. Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary of 
State for India, repudiated the suggestion that the Government adhered to a policy 
of “divide and rule” or that the Government were pro-Moslem. Mr. Butler 
declared that the Government had always said that if the problem could be solved 
by agreement they would aocejit it, but the latest news from India was that 
discussions which had been proceeding had proved fruitless. 

10th. Acceptance of the Poona Pact : Government Amendment adopted in the 
Commons Heated debate centred on the Poona Pact when discussion on the 
Government’s amendment to the Fifth Schedule of the India Bill, implying accept¬ 
ance of the Pact, was resumed in the House of Commons. Sir Henry Page Croft, 
Conservative member for Bournemouth, tliought that although ostensibly the Pact 
gave the depressed classes a much larger representation, in actual effect it would 
bring the community’s representatives under the permanent bondage of Congress 
leadership. Major C. R. Attlee, (Lab. Stepney) admitted that there were strong 
arguments against the Pact, but on the whole lie thought it a distinct advantage not 
to segregate the depressed classes absolutely. Sir Alfred Knox (Con.—Buckingham¬ 
shire! urged the House to consider carefully before agreeing to any proposal which 
was likely to give the Congress additional power since, he said, the (Congress was 
absolutely hostile to the British connexion. Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary of 
State for India, replying said that the Government were bound to accept the Pact 
in view of the conditions laid down in the Communal Award and held that in view 
of the wish that Indians should themselves reach an agreement, it would bo wrong 
to reject the Pact. Mr. Butler contested the suggestion that the Pact was universally 
disapproved in India, adding;tliat the line taken by the Government was that if an 
agreement was reached to modify the Pact or.,the Award, it would receive due consi¬ 
deration. The amendment was agreed to by 152 votes to 35. 

lltb. Very little progress was made in the Punjab towards the removal of untouch- 
ability, stated the annual report of the Harijan Sevak Sangh of that province. 

13th. India Bill Debate : Mr. Churchill’s Defence of the Backward Classes :—The 
aboriginal population of India found a stout champion in Mr. Winston Churchill 
when the House of Commons resumed the debate on Major Edward Cadogan’s 
proposal for substitution of Schedule Six of the India Bill by a new Schedule ex¬ 
tending the list of excluded and partially excluded areas. Mr." R. A. Butler, Under¬ 
secretary af State for India, said that the general principle on wdiioh the Govern¬ 
ment had come to a decision in regard to totally excluded areas was that total ex¬ 
clusion was justified, Mr. Butler added that they were prepared at a later stage 
to move for the inclusion among e.xcluded areas of the Laccadive Islands, the 
North Caohar Hills in Assam and the isolated areas of Spiti and Lahaul in the 
Panjab. Mr. Churchill said he was puzzled by the debate. He had understood that 
the supporters of the Bill had maintained that the blessings of self-government 
would Bring the people rapidly forward, but now it appeared that 
these blessings were to be withheld from the aboriginals. 
Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General, asserted that the Government did not 
wish to refuse to listen to the appeals and that, with a view to giving further 
information, the Government would withdraw the Schedule, The Attorney-General 
declared that the Government would then prepare an Order-in-General which 
would be submitted to the house for final settlement of the question of excluded 
and pai'tially excluded areas before provincial autonomy was introduced. Major 
Cadogan announced that he was prepared to accept the' Government’s proposals, 
but Mr. Churchill and his followers opposed withdrawal of the- amendment, which 
was, however, rejected by 234 votes to 36. 
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I4tli. India Sill Dehate : Indebtedness of Indian Ryots :—Concern for the heavily 
indebted Indian agriculturist was expressed by several members when the House of 
Commons resumed consideration of the committee stage of the India Bill. Descri¬ 
bing moneylending in India as one of the most serious problems of the country, 
Sir Henry Page Croft emphasized that decision in regard to it should be taken only 
after careful deliberation and with the consent of the Central authority. The 
speaker drew the attention of the House to the danger of peasants 

being driven to desperation and declared that last year, in the Punjab 

alone, 13 moneylenders were murdered by peasant debtors. 
He admitted that the money-lender might be a necessary evil under existing 
circumstances, but deplored the fact that calamitous interest was charged in many 
cases and that those agriculturists who were drawn into his “net” were rarely 

able to escape. Mr. R. A. Butler, while agreeing that steps were necessary to 

eradicate the evil, regretted that it was impossible to apply one uniform law 
throughout India. Sir Henry Page Croft’s proposal was defeated by 280 votes 


ISA. Franchise Plan for India : Commons Adopts Sir S. Hoare's Schedule :— 
"With the adoption of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 36-page Franchise Schedule, the House 
of Commons completed consideration of the Committee Stage kof the Bill. The 
electoral qualifications for Madras Presidency were taken up first and Mr. Seymour 
Cooks moved an amendment to include “receipt of wages in cash or kind” among 
the property qualifications, but this was defeated by 285 votes to 35. Mr. E. C. 
Attlee moved an amendment recommending that 120 days’ residence should be the 
sole qualification for the Madras City constituencies. The amendment was rejected 
by 272 votes to 34. Miss Eleanor Rathbones’ proposal for a new condition that the 
wife of a literate man should be enfranchised and Mr. Seymour Cook’s proposal 
that the stipulation that women should apply for inclusion in the register be 
eliminated were both lost by heavy majorities. 'After completion of the provincial 
schedules, the entire Franchise Schedule, along with the Burma Schedule, was 
adopted and a motion that the Bill as amended be reported to the House was 
carried. 

17th. Bengal's War on Terrorism : Further Prohibitory Measure by Govern- 
ment A further important step in the fight against the terrorism menace, was taken 
by the Government of Bengal. In a communique the Government prohibited the 
publication of any news relating to Detenu Day” (Sunday) and allied subjects. It 
was pointed out that, though the situation in regred to terrorism had improved, 
the public should realize that this improvement only kept up by the utmost vigil¬ 
ance on the part of those charged with the duty of maintaining public security, 
and that there had been numerous sharp reminders of the danger with which the 
situation was fraught, should that vigilance be relaxed. What was described as “the 
very welcome change in the public’s attitude to this dangerous conspiracy,” commen¬ 
ted upon but, at the same time, attention was drawn to possibly misplaced sympathy 
for humanitarian motives. The Government also stated that the detenus had only 
been detained because their connexion with the terrorist movement, had been de¬ 
finitely established. “It would be a disaster” added the communique, “were the 
Government to permit the efforts of the last five years to be thrown away by 
failure to do, what they were satisfied, was their clear duty at the present juncture.” 

23rd. Indian Federation's Finances : Proposal for Appointment of Commission 
rejected ;—Finance questions figured largely in the discussion in the House of 
Clommons when the Report Stage of the India Bill was begun. Sir Henry Page 
Croft proposed a new clause providing for the appointment of a Commission to 
report whether the financial position justified the establishment of a Federation. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to the whole scheme, he said, than a doubt 
whether all obligations would be fulfilled. Sir Samuel Hoare strongly resisted the 
proposal declaring that “they had quite enough of Statutory Commission’s investi¬ 
gations and inquiries in the last seven years.” Sir Samuel emphasized that the 
most formidable side of the finance problem was connected with the establishment 
of provincial autonomy, and the Government, he said, would set an inquiry in 
motion immediately the Bill was enacted. The clause was rejected. Another clause, 
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prevonting the imposition of higher duties on United Kingdom goods than those on 
other imports, proposed by Sir Henry Page Croft, aroused keen discussion but was 
eventually rejected by 234 votes to 41. Anxiety in regard to pensions safaguards 
was agmn expressed by several Members. Some discussion ensued regarding a 
series of amendments moved by Sir Thomas Inskip (Attorney-General) designed to 
meet certain objections by the States to the clause referring to the acceptance of 
the Act by the Instrument of Accession. Sir Thomas Inskip said that following 
discussions with counsel representing the States the Government were confident 
that the amendments would meet the Princes’ fears. He admitted, however, that 
it would be impossible until the Bill was passed and the Princes could see it as a 
whole for them to express a final opinion with regard to their willingness to accede 
to ^e BiU. The amendments were finally agreed to. 

27tb. Reformi Bill in Commons s Secret Police in India :—A proposed amend¬ 
ment to Clause 58 of the India Bill providing for the secrecy of information in 
1 aspect of anyone preparing or attempting action likely to hamper or paralyse the 
Executive Authority, raised keen discussion in the House of Commons. Mr. Winston 
Churchill said ho thought everyone agreed that Indian Ministers could not be 
trusted with the names of secret "agents, a statement which drew repudiation from 
the Labour benches and from tlie Secretary of State. Mr. Morgan Jones (Labour) 
expressed the utmost repugnance for the whole system of what he termed “police 
spying” but Sir Samuel Iloare sympathising with the natural prejudice against 
an arrest and conviction without the accused knowing the source of the charges, 
maintained that the existence of an efficient Secret Service in India was essential 
owing to terrorist activity, to protect the lives not only of British but Indian 
officials and public men. The ameudment was defeated. Another matter which 
was debated at considerable length was the provision of a Second Chamber for 
both the Punjab and Assam. An amendment proposing the former, moved by 
the Duchess of Atholl was rejected but the Assam proposal, put forward by Sir 
Sammuel Hoare, was passed. 

28th, Concessions to the Princes : Mr. OhurchilVs Taunt in House of Commons 
Government amendments to Clause 145 w'ere criticized when discussion on the 
report stage of the India Bill was resumed in the House of Commons, Mr. Winston 
ChurchiU suggesting that the Government were making.a “New Deal” with the Indian 
Princes. “I have no doubt, said Mr. Churchill “that is the result of the long process 
of haggling between Sir Samuel Hoare and the legal advisers of the Princes. It is 
all part of an attempt to sugar the Bill for the Princes.” Mr. Churchill was re¬ 
ferring to the Princes’ power to levy sea customs on produce and to sell untaxod 
salt. Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary for India) assured Mr. Churchill that the 
Government’s amendments were '^not the result of any sinister negotiations,” and 
that if the amendments wore carried they would “not add a lot or an iota to any 
power or privilege jiossessed by any Prince.” Sir Henry Page Croft moved an 
amendment providing for compensation to members of the Services in the event 
of a fall in the sterling exchange value of the rupee. Mr. R. A. Butler (Under Secre¬ 
tary for India) replied that the opinion of the Secretary for India and his advisors 
was that the matter was covered by the clause which gave general power of com¬ 
pensation in cases of necessity. Sir Henry’s amendment was defeated. 


31«t. Earthquake Havoc in Quetta :—Quetta and the surrounding districts were 
scenes of death and desolation, owing to earthquake shocks of very severe intensity 
which rocked the Garden City and the outlying districts to-day and on subsequent 
days. The first shock which was felt at 3 a. m. laid the city flat, with only stumps 
of walls standing and burying nearly two-thirds of the population. Two more 
subsequent shocks completed the work of destruction. The Civil and the Railway 
areas of Quetta city were razed to the ground, and the towns of Mastung, Kalat 
and Miri were practically wiped out. It was also stated that villages between 
Mastung and Beleli were completely destroyed. Martial liSw was declared in Quetta 
as a precaution against looting, when the whole civil police force had been wiped 
out The number of the dead was estimated between 40,000 and 50,000. The 
General Hospital was in ruins and out of the 300 patients in it at the time of the 
earthquake were killed. Of the 60 postal clerks at Quetta only 4 r^rted for 
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duty. In the Cantonment area one-quarter had been destroyed, and much damage 
was done in the R. A. P. area, where the barracks were totally destroyed and only 
6 out of 27 machines were serviceable. Quetta town was being sealed up under 
military guard owing to medical advice. It was estimated that 20,000 corpses 
remain buried under the debris and they were being extracted and cremated. The 
refugees were all evacuated from the mined city. The military were doing rescue 
work. Medical officers, nurses and medical supplies were despatched to Quetta. 
A number of relief parties were being organised. Owing to continued prevalence 
of earth tremours, the necessity for harbouring supplies and heavy demands made 
on railway transport, the admission of private individuals into Quetta area had been 
prohibited. H. E. the Viceroy issued an Mpeal for contributions to the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund which he opened. Babu Eajendra Prasad, the Congress 
President, also issued'an appeal on behalf of the earthquake victims. The Quetta 
catastrophe was considered to be worse than the Bihar disaster. Besides the appa¬ 
lling loss of lives, the loss of property was estimated at crores of rupees. 


JUNE 1935 


1st. The number of persons killed or wounded in the whole of the Quetta earthquake 
area is now unofficially estimated at 30,000. The British death-roll is reported to 
be about 200, but a 'Karachi message stated that some hundreds of British soldiers 
were dead and hundreds of others were injured, while maiw more were missing. 

Two hundred persons were killed by the destruction of Quetta General Hospital ; 
20 European and 100 Indian members of the North-Western Railway staff, with 
their families, died ; and it was believed that the entire Indian quarters of 
the city was razed, resulting in 20,000 deaths. 

Owing to the Civil police force having been practically wiped out, martial law 
operated at Quetta to prevent looting. Additional police were being drafted from the 
Frontier province and elsewhere. 

There was immense difficulty in delivering telegraphed messages to Quetta as it 
was impossible to find addresses. The postal authorities’ difficulties increased by the 
absence of many members of the staff. 


5th. India Bill ; Commons Passes Third Readily :—With the defeat of the Labour 
amendment for the rejection of the India Bill in the House of Commons, the Bill 
passed the third reading and was sent to the House of Lords. Major James Milner 
said that the Labourites opposed the Bill because it not only did not fulfil 
Parliament’s repeated pledges, but held out no hope of their early fulfilment. Mr. 
Churchill launched a vigorous attack against the Bill. He said the forces against 
the opponents of the measure were too strong and complained that their views 
had not received the slightest consideration from the Government. Mr. Churchill 
expressed astonishment that the Government obstinately pressed forward with 
the Bill when the domestic political situation was so uncertain and when Europe 
was drifting towards a catastrope. He said that the Government could claim 
to have provided neither good government by consent. The constitution, he added, 
was not final. 


15th. Police Officer Murdered ;—The first terrorist crime since the attempt on the 
life of the Bengal Governor in May 1934 occured in Faridpur District in the night 
when Sub-Inspector Syed Arsad Ali in charge of the Goalundo Police Station was 
murdered while working in his office by a terrorist suspect belonging to Chittagong, 
who was interned within the police station limit. Mr. Arsad Ali was practically 
decapitated and death was instantaneous. The alleged assassin was promptly 
arrested with a bloodstained dah. 
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20tb. India Bill passed by Lords :—The House of Lords passed the second reading 
of the India Bill. Eighteen out of 24 Bishops were present, and all except the 
Bishop of Exeter, who, during the debate, denounced democracy, voted for the 
Government. The House rejected Lord Lloyd’s amendment by 236 votes to 65. 
Lord Lloyd’s amendment was as follows : “This House declares that the Indian 
Federal system, as proposed in the Bill, is inexpedient and dangerous and that these 
provisions should be eliminated before the Bill passes into law, yet opining that esta¬ 
blishment of Provincial Autonomy in India at present is a substantial fulfilment 
of the assurance in the Preamble to the Government of India Act of ^19, resolves 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

22ni. Oujarat Socialists’ Conference :—“A new orientation of policy in the 
Congress is much needed at the present juncture” declared Mr. Narendra Deva 
presiding over the Gujarat Congress Socialist Conference, held at Ahmedabad. Among 
the resolutions passed by the Conference was one condemning the policy of the 
Government prohibiting relief parties from proceeding to Quetta. Another resolution 
demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners and detenus and appealed to 
the public to afford relief to their families. It also urged the National Congress to 
protest against India participating in any possible war in future, in which the 
Empire might be involved. 
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dotes on Indian History 

( With special Stress on The Hindu Period ) 

“Scientific Hittory” 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millennia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a oompiehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 

f ives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
as, however, bean steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incur¬ 
sion into the age that saw the birth of Buddhism and Jainism in India in the sixth 
century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and 
there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” 
have, probably, a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millennia. But 
from the position where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast 
remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look 
like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

“The Missino Skeleton” 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C), the galactiom system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There ai’e too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with insoriptional and other kinds of 
deoiplierable'and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of “documen¬ 
tary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobora¬ 
tive evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, philologist, ethnologist and anthropologist. 

“Touch op Life” 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge¬ 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu¬ 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets etc. we can 
build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
coursd important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the completed 
structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So we 
have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, “physiolo¬ 
gical” history. 

Okoxotc History 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his¬ 
tory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the time 
of Buddha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. 0. Recently, however, a very old 
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and, appM-ently, a high order of eivilisation has been unearthed in the Indus Vally In 
the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of the Sumerian 
pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Yedic history. The Tantrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than have so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than the 
Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the subcontinent. 
So the present trend of speculation is to regard tlie Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
of wedge driven into western India—the whole of which was still at the low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian ‘light’ level)—probably by the races and civilisation of 
Sumer. 


DusKXiND OF Probabilities 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration. Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historicai evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Rioveda 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes,which show the Abori¬ 
ginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Rivers” and in the Gauges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Range which with its inmenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavartta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and driven 
to the hiils and forests where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still continue 
to live. In considerable parts, they wore also absorbed into the fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And iu being absorbed they did not fail to impart some littie part of 
their own character to the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial or even 
linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryanisation in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence 
and having .at the other others that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisa¬ 
tion, has been a much more perfected process. But, on the other hand, the Dravidian 
impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and unmistakeable. 
The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without 
at the same time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in 
them—has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race andjculture-complex. This 
has meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
cultures which have never known unity before the days of the unitary politick rule 
of the British ! Of course the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Mahammedanism and Chirstianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravadian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what 
we may call the Genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within—and 
•which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land of itg 
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birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “sg^uared their accounts” with the same 
parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side with 
one another and with the latter. 


Power op AssraaAiioN 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components maie 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a com¬ 
monwealth of cultures, has been tlie secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smash¬ 
ed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by the Mahammedan Power—and the final subjugation of the_ whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
the groat Moghul Emperors—India had been, it should be borne in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at last three thousand years. And, 
it should be remembered further that, when the British in India turned from trade to 
conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly the Marhatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Inman Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to sorne extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organ^ation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Ronrau r^mpire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath aU her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred Land, 
her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and Embodi¬ 
ments. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or anEpapire as such. The 
spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consoMation of Nationalism in 
the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would hardly consist 
with any form of centralised State control. The all-controlling and co-ordmatmg 
Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and Conduct) rather than any 
State agency. Bach village, for example, was a self-contained commune and autonomous 
unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance 
to any kingship that miglit function for the time being. So the village communities 
continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and fell. They were hut little 
affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

“Dharma” 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (wliich should not he translated as religion) has defi¬ 
nitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tendencies 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” nationa¬ 
lism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of those higher 
values ; and the Darmashastras (or Codes laying down social and individual conduct) 
were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, Buddhism and 
Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress such values as 
non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These forces operating 
through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses a common dis¬ 
position not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an unitary military 
state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Ideals and Ideas 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
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Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahabharata). Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not an^hing like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Purans recently pat forth in their behalf that they do_ contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose 
of writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronolo¬ 
gical order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we 
do possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawii^ of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftner than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern stand¬ 
points, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and appraising 
values.^ This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the road 
which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present advanced 
stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have yet not 
seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still regard, 
without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, “theo¬ 
logical twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, however, 
the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also much that 
is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material and mundane 
progress. This seems to us a curious medJoy of what is nearly the highest and what 
is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Beoinnino op “Histobicai, Times” 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious armies 
could only cut off a small slice of North-'Westcrn India, and this little slice the 
Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest speedily 
developed “war-wearmess” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go back only 
adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles in 
India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandeagupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the (Jreek which made him 
the supreme, undispuied lord and sovereign of tho Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleuous as an ambassador to tho court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir¬ 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in anci¬ 
ent times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 
was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269—^231 B. C.), who was, undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great im¬ 
perial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the purpose of 
transforming Buddhism, which had been more or less a local sect in the Ganges 
Yalley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is, therefore, rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the world. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Mauryva Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent 
kingdoms like Baotria and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks 
renewed their incursions. New races (the Tuen-chi) came in a surge of migration 
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which swept all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of 
North-west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion, tinder him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujiain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again shifted to 
Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samudragupta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son'Chandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros¬ 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, 
their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end 
of the fifth century—when the White Huns from Central India began to pour them¬ 
selves, into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, it should 
be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmamsm and Brahma- 
nic^ culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Puranas; but this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor H^sha, who con¬ 
solidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the_ beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
uninoation of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and far 
between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved drama 
in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. Kash- 
mere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were ajso alive with 
many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. But 
we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the con¬ 
fusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even in 
passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste of 
feshatriyas (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition that 
the waves of Mahommedan invasion coining one after another ever since the second 
quarter of the 7th. century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmere, Kanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
Rajput ascendency—a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which 
Frithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of indopedence^ were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shahja- 
han and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu¬ 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won j that the first Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed¬ 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th century. 
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Even this did not mean- either a complete or a hnal^^subjiigation of India. And 
there is another thing to be noted. Hindu Power fell not because its resistance was 
weak and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufficient compactness, 
and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy and 
discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

Not a “Dark” Aoe 

The centuries of tho mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack of 

f olitioal unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren, 
t was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, a 
marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. The 
old Vedio scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or “castes” and 
the four Ashramas or “stages” of” life) was being transformed through a process of 
adaptation, assimilation and multiidication which made society more coinprehensive and 
at the same time more complex. The influence of Buddhism, Hellenism and that of 
the Mongoloid traces also led to adaptations and assimilations in many important 
directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. The gradual assimilatjon 
of Buddhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest importance. Tho Vedio religion 
survived but it was transformed. Tho Puranas and Tantras renewed and gave a new 
expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of literature, art (both useful and 
fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics, these centuries were also 
productive of fruits that were and still are of the greatest interest and value. Great 
poets like Halidas and Bhavabhuti, and great philosophers like Shankaraoharyya and 
Ramanuja, and also other pioneers and masters in other fields, formed a galaxy of men 
of genius and talents which showed that an age of political dis-equilibrium and con¬ 
fusion in India w'as yet not necessai'ily an age of cultural depression and darkness and 
social disruputlon. The soul of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage 
in spite of her troubled politics. 

Some Later Features 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. Wo do not, however,_ propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of these periods is 
• more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we_ should like to draw 
attention, is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu¬ 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijaynagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and the Peshwas in tho west (we 
do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there flouished many groat Ifindu administrators, ministers, governors, generals and 
financiers. In short, during the Mohammedan ora the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammedan Rule 

The Mohammedan conquorers, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the 
sceptre of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, 
came to India as foreigners hut they did not remain here as foreigners. India was 
the land of their adoption. Raids like those by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Shah were 
rare and they did not I'epresent the normal course of events. India suffered, and 
sometimes badly, no doubt, from the effects of tho conquering ardour and proselyti¬ 
sing zeal of some of the Mohammedan rulers. But tho Great Moghuls were as much 
“children of the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens”. And this sharing 
together by the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturmly 
tended to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s 
offspring. There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Ary^ 

cultures also and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religioii by 
the other. The religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest 
points— 0 . g. in Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad 
common “shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their>imited 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patron^o 
extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
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of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market and, eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master¬ 
ful monarohs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzib, the government of the country was, 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to the 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—^like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji for 
example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his high political aspirations. 
It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed that 
rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms 
of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the South. And British Power in India in its rise to 
paramountoy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the oast and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established militaiy garrisons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other tilings, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
W Acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Oovernor-Generai-in-Counoil was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com¬ 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under tlie Act of 1919, a binding effect on the 
Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but the “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressiva 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be de¬ 
termined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And tlie Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it has 
been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Pai'liamentary 
Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act dyarchy or a 
kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the “nation¬ 
building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to the 
legislatures), whilst the more important subjects wore “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office 
under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than 
a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum¬ 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-official 
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majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both proyincial and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a litile emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory 
Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create 
“sanctions” under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather 
too late; but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact, joined the Conference subsequently. The results of the deliberations of that body 
fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co¬ 
operation. 


P. N. Mukhopadhya 
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JANUARY - JUNE 1935 

I. The Delusion of New Delhi 

When the dawn of the New Year broke upon New Delhi, the fog 
which had lain heavily over the official quarters had been lifted already. 
New Delhi was no longer under a delusion that the Congress was dead 
and finished. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
had ruefully discovered that their trusted Oracle of Delhi and Simla— 
their omniscient and infallible “man on the spot”—had proved a false 
prophet. The Congress offensive as a method of organised, large-scale 
direct action had, no doubt, been checked by the high voltage barbed 
wire entanglements of Ordinance Law and Order. But that did not 
mean that the Congress had been electrocuted by that high voltage. 
Even if some organisations in the front line had been killed and some 
others paralysed, the Oracle of Indian Officialdom should have paused 
and waited before laying the flattering unction to their souls that, along 
their Ordinance made barriers and beyond, as far as their bureaucratic 
binoculars would reach, there lay the mighty carcass of the Congress 
which had once dared beard the British lUon even in the viceregal den— 
a carcass that might for some time more prove a nuisance by reason 
of the stench of its decomposition but which had definitely ceased to be 
a live factor and an actual menace brooding over the Indian situation. 
It had been a fight between one prestige and another. The prestige of 
the Government of India as at present constituted is in part dependent 
on the voluntary consent and active support of the people of India : it 
relies upon other factors also. But the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress, and therefore its effective power, is wholly dependent upon 
the backing of public opinion and public support in India. Government 
can carry a measure and persevere in it in the teeth of what in the 
Press here we call public opposition. Because it holds a position backed 
by immense reserves some of which are represented by such factors as 
the tacit consent and law-abidingness of the Indian people in general and 
the loyal support and co-operation of an organised body of Indians 
helping in the work of administration, both civil and military. Govern¬ 
ment has long been accustomed to be assured that any laws and orders 
passed by it will be generally obeyed ; that taxes and rates demanded 
by it will generally be paid ; and that its Indian officers and men will 
be generally loyal and not desert the posts assigned to them. In this 
important sense, the Indian Government feels sure that its foundations 
are sufficiently broad, deep and sound. Upon such foundations, it has 
reared its “steel frame” structure of extra strength, the materials of 
which have not however been wholly forged in the Indian furnace. In 
other words, the Indian Government is not dependent upon purely 
Indian sanctions. It is not yet a government of the Indian people by 
and for the Indian people. 

7 
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II. The Sanctions op Indian National Congkess 

But the sanctions of the Indian National Congress are almost purely 
Indian. We say “almost^*, because we have to take some note of the 
repercussions, favourable or otherwise, of the events in India on the 
world situation in general, including that of Great Britain. These 
repercussions are vital and becoming increasingly important. But the 
fact remains that only a country of any power is able to produce or 
provoke world repercussions of any power ; that a weak nation can 
only find world reactions in relation to itself tame and tardy and 
lukewarm. India and Abyssinia, for example, are both members of the 
League of Nations. But their claims, however weighty in the balance 
of absolute equity and justice, are likely to prove light as feather in 
the balance of actual League decisions and sanctions. Of course the 
case would be quite different if the interests of either country were 
considered in relation to, and as bound up with, the interests of one of 
the great imperialist Powers of the League. Independently of such 
relationship or connection, any .‘member of the League is a negligible 
quantity, if not a cypher. Indian or Abyssinian independence or 
democracy as a proposition standing on its own legs is yet too weak 
to stand without props or move without crutches. It cannot yet make 
the League stand up in its defence or move for its deliverance. Yet 
the League device was meant to bo a device for offering protection or 
help in the case of those who could not protect or help themselves. 

III. The League Instrument 

The League was meant to be an instrument for securing not only collec¬ 
tive security and well-being but also for the common advance of all the 
races and peoples. The smaller and weaker fry have never found the 
world safe for them. Perhaps they never will. It is probably against 
the plan of Nature, the Law of the Living Kingdom. Religion and 
Morality have, however, essayed, from the very dawn of civilisation, to 
do the impossible in the scheme of Natural Law by trying to subordin¬ 
ate it to a Reign of Spiritual Law. In other words, they have set up 
the Rule of Ideals. The last great World War had been caused by 
the operation of the Law of Nature. The Treaty that followed was also a 
vindication of the same lower Order. But alongside of this, the Higher 
Realm of Ideals also asserted itself—and the outcome was the League 
of Nations. It was the ideal of collective justice and charity. If the 
League ideal were to live, the exploitation of the weaker peoples by the 
stronger, even of the masses by the classes, should go. But the 
triumph of this ideal necessarily presupposes the waking up of the 
collective conscience of Humanity and an unrelenting vigil maintained 
by it. This is yet a consummation devoutly to be wished. Christian 
West has suffered a decline and not secured an ascent in the realm 
of spiritual values of late. Her glorious science and her phenomenal 
material advance' have not kept pace with her spiritual advance. Her 
heart has not grown in keeping with her brains and belly, her legs 
and arms. For the last couple of a century, she has been put on a 
wrong diet. She has been put to wrong exercises. So even the 
League instrument, which issued from the awful travail of a world 
war, has been, in many respects, an instrument put into the hands of 
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a Titan of War and not into those of an Archangel of Peace- Of 
course in many minor spheres of innocuous public utility the League 
has been able to keep a record which shows much to its credit. But in all 
vital matters of world importance, its record of work has not only 
been poor but, in some cases, dismal and were diabolical. 

The vital problems before it are, and have been, three. First, 
How to build social relationships in any country on a basis of justice, 
and how, with the help of social justice thus secured, to build the 
fabric of international justice. This is the main and fundamental 
problem. It being solved, or the way being paved to its being solved, 
the way will be paved to the other problems being solved. Those 
other problems are mainly two. First, how to make Right prevail in 
every case and not Might; how to make collective interest, in the truly 
fundamental and universal sense of the word, the ultimate court of 
appeal in all conflicting issues that may arise not only between one 
nation and another but also between one class and another, so long as 
we have classes having interests at variance with one another. Second, 
How to place each distinctive Race or Culture upon a footing best 
calculated to create or provide conditions suitable for its growth to 
the fulness of its material and spiritual stature. In other words. How 
to create conditions for its free, unhampered self-fulfilment. We have 
stated the problems in the abstract. But taking the case of any 
particular country, race or culture, it is possible to set forth the 
picture design not only in broad outline but also, to any desired 
extent, in actual shade and colour. The fundamental problem as stated 
above may suggest the Soviet picture. We shall not be surprised if it 
does. But we make bold to remark that though the ideal picture may 
be, in a large measure, Soviet in outline, it need not be the Red 
Union in actual tone and colour. 

IV. The Thbee Fundamental Ideas 

The three fundamental problems are the problems of Equality, 
Fraternity and Freeedom, not only of individuals but of societies, 
races and cultures, the solutions of which have been sought through 
terrible ordeals of fire and blood, but have not so far been found. It 
is doubtful that human corporations as a whole are, through all these 
terrible trials, approaching a just and assured solution. Some thought 
while others doubted that the French Revolution really moved things 
forward. The Great War was proclaimed as a war fought to end war 
and make the world safe for democracy. But disillusionment came 
rather too soon. The war has not, by common consensus of opinion, 
made the world a better or a safer world to live in. One good result 
of the war was the League Idea. Another was the Soviet Idea of 
equality and fraternity. The Fascist Idea also puts forth its claim. 
But whilst the first was very nearly still-born and has been kept alive 
chiefly for anti-League purposes, by artificial means, the latter (i. e. 
Soviet) was ushered into existence in a revolution much too red to 
allow the stream of human federation to ever run smooth and clear 
towards its promised Destiny, Not only so. The League has not 
unoften prostituted itself into a Clique of the Big Powers so that they 
may the better conspire and contrive to lord it over the rest of the 
world ; and while keeping up a pretence of regard for the League 
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Covenant and League procedure, they may the better subserve their 
own selfish ends. Under the cloak of League Covenant and League 
procedure, you are enabled to dress your unclean personal wounds 
with the white Unen of righteous indignation for justice 
trampled under foot, and you can almost fit out your low ambition 
and greed in the evangelic robe of the highest mission on earth. And 
the last war has taught the world to learn and practise this art of 
hypocrisy to perfection. 

V. The Giant Machine 

Yet it is not the art of deception which is chiefly to blame. The 
economic and political system of the present-day world is a giant 
Machine, in the relentlessly moving and grinding wheels you and every¬ 
body have been caught, and you and everybody must move and grind 
with them till you are ground into pulp and flung into the flames that 
feed the Machine. The Machine has been made no doubt by our 
karma. But once there, there is no escaping its octopus-like bands and 
coils. The late Mr, Henderson was an well-meaning statesman. He 
sincerely meant peace. But he was for a time caught in the wheels 
of one of the most powerful war-machines—the War Cabinet of 
England during the War. He had to move and grind the youth and 
plenty of his country and of the Empire to make pulp (men and 
munitions) to feed the flames. It is in fact a self-feeding Machine. 
So long as you cannot pull it to pieces and have the debris blown 
away into cosmic spaces, it must feed and keep itself going in the 
manner it has been doing. Poor Mr. Henderson was therefore helpless. 
Again he found himself helpless as President of the Disarmament^ Con¬ 
ference. Some at least of those who conferred to disarm were sincere 
in their desire to do so. But they conferred and were caught in the octopus¬ 
like bands and coils of the Machine which must be fed by war or war- 
preparedness, and which must breathe from its nostrils perennial fire 
and brimstone. The conditions are to be changed, and changed radi¬ 
cally, to make the seed of the nascent pacific conscience of troubled 
humanity germinate, grow and fructify. As conditions now prevail, 
the youth and plenty and joy of the world must be caught up by the 
Machine and ground into pul^ and fuel, 

VI. /I’he Communist Idea 

The Communist Idea has been an experiment to change the pre¬ 
vailing conditions. It has been an essay to get at the very root of 
the trouble. It has sought to probe into the causes that underlie the 
conflict between man and man and between class and class—the clash 
and fight among fellow human beings who, if only their relations 
could be rightly adjusted, would naturally be comrades and brothers. 
The Communist plan has been to right the wrong by means of what 
we may call an economically equilibrated social order. We need not 
here attempt a critique of the Communist Idea or the Communist 
Plan. If its basic postulates be granted, it will appear that there is 
much truth in its position and formulation. Even if we do not 
concede that its basic principles are truly basic, we have to concede 
that human corporations built according to those principles do present 
features which connote truer fellowship and greater co-operation, 
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and, therefore, greater harmony and progress, amongst the world’s 
teeming millions. Whether the Soviet Russia has or has not yet 
reached this consummation, is another question. It is a question of 
fact and demands a careful and impartial enquiry. As a matter of 
fact, the actual picture of the Soviet Union has been drawn in 
flagrantly different colours by presumably competent observers who 
claim that they have sketched and drawn from the original. It has 
proved both a glowing picture and a dismal one. Intermediate tones 
have also occasionally been received. Perhaps one must steer clear of 
both a Soviet heaven in actual being and a Soviet hell. One s 
interests are commonly so exclusive in the capitalist system 
or in the reverse, that one can hardly, in a case like this, 
expect to be presented with what we may call a just and balanced 
picture. But even assuming that the actual thing is darker than as 
commonly drawn for the edification of one group of interests or other, 
we must say in justice to the Communist Idea that the fault, in so far 
as it really exists, cannot be attributed to the Idea itself so much as to 
the actual methods pursued to carry it out, and to the ensemble of world 
situations to-day which, naturally, offer resistance to a process which 
would cut them violently across their grain. It is the methods actually 
adopted to realize the end and the more or less stubborn resistance and 
reaction produced by them in the circumambient world-order which have 
engendered a tangle of forces and confusion of effects not permitting 
the Communist Endeavour to appear in its true sense and right^ perspec¬ 
tive, Fascist Italy or Germany and the more or less capitalist regime in 
other countries have in fear and haste donned their armour of offence, 
and defence, and the coloured, think, curved glasses on their eye-holes 
not only magnify and colour the actual dispositions of their common 
“enemy”, but they even conceal their own true and natural expression. 
It may well be that Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany is like a floating 
ice-berg, only the floating one-tenth of which is Fascist or Nazi, and 
the remaining submerged nine-tenths are socialist or communist. And 
it may so happen that the floating pyramid may one day topple oyer 
and rest with its apex merged in the depths and its broad and massive 
foundations rising majestically into the light of the day. 

VII, The Utopia 

For our own part, whilst we cannot help admiring the grandeur and 
beauty of the communist conception of the Utopia, we cannot also help 
regretting that this Utopia has been sought to be materialised upon 
earth by means which may produce not only a temporary chaos out of 
which an earthly paradise is expected to slowly take its rise, but one 
out of which Capitalism, going under for a while, may come back as a 
revived Titan smashing up the flimsy structure of the hastily improvised 
and unset Utopia, The Communist analysis of the human tangle is 
not thorough and far-reaching enough. Its treatment of the human 
being as mainly an economic animal, and of human society as mainly 
an economic entity, is not radical enough to ensure that the success of 
its plan as it is now conceived will lead us further than half-way or 
quarter way houses along the long and arduous path that has to be 
trodden ere we are within the hailing distance of our journey’s end. 
Unless we start with an understanding and appreciation of the deeper 
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spiritual values of our earthly existeuce and chart our way in accord¬ 
ance with the wisest and purest rule of spiritual Freedom, Equality 
and Love, we can never be sure that in making for the half-way or 
quarter way houses that have been built on the way, we are not stray¬ 
ing out of the right track and, quite unawares, moving into the serbo- 
nian bog where generations whole have sunk. 

VIII. The Material and Spiritual Factor 
We have made only some general observations regarding the com¬ 
munist treatment of the world distemper. Our chief disagreement with 
Communism does not relate to the Idea. But we may not be 
prepared to go in for its plan in toto or even in substance as required 
by it. It need not be granted that the idea of human comradeship and 
co-operation can be materialised by following exclusively the Soviet 
plan. There may be other plans or even better plans. It should 
be left to the genius of each distinctive civilisation and culture to 
evolve its own plan. Some may begin by readjusting the economic 
structure of society and end by reaching or trying to reach the highest 
standards of religious and ethical conduct in the masses of men. At 
any rate, they are welcome to experiment whether the sum-total of 
human wrong will or will not be righted by beginning the righting 
process at the material end of man. If they succeed by stressing pri¬ 
marily the material factor involved in the complex of human organisa¬ 
tion and relationships, they will have opened up at least a new and 
easily trodden path for making the journey. But this need not prove 
that that path alone can lead to the goal. The possibility of there being 
other paths for other types of civilisations and cultures will still remain. 
If, on the other hand, the communist plan of beginning at the material 
end should prove a failure, that also must be counted as a gain for 
the collective experience of humanity. For then, leaving all hesitancy 
and vacillation, man shall turn to the spiritual values and sanctions. 
And these values and sanctions have been differently evolved and ex¬ 
pressed by different types of civilisation and culture. 


IX. Two Misconceptions 

Two misconceptions must be removed. First, when it is said that 
the communist plan begins its process of human amelioration by taking 
hold of man at his material end, it is not to be supposed that he can, 
or means to, carry on his process by leaving the spiritual side of man 
to take care of itself. No. Obviously, the communist plan of equalising 
material production and distribution cannot be carried to any length 
without drawing upon some of the deepest and amplest springs of 
spiritual motive power in individuals and in groups. In this sense, 
the communist revolution involves and lets loose more spiritual 
forces of the nobler, i. e. other-regarding, kind than any other kind of 
revolution, barring perhaps those connected with the rise and spread of 
the great religions of the world. But whilst this is true, and should be 
perceived as such, one need not miss the patent difference between the 
communist plan of standardising the externals of human life and, thereby, 
seeking to produce an inner conversion of man conducive to the 
establishment of just and harmonious relationships, and the religious 
plan of producing primarily an inner communist conversion and trans- 
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formation—such has been attempted by the great religions of the world 
—and, thereby, seeking to adjust and harmonise the external relations of 
men. Secondly, it is a misconception of the true nexus of cause and 
effect to suggest that as, historically, religion has failed and its failure 
is believed by some to have a cumnlative worsening effect on the tone 
and quality of human endeavour, we must turn away from religion and 
try a new ideology and method. All vital movements, not excluding the 
communist one, have to move by describing curves showing ascent and 
descent Any Idea seeking to fashion its material in this material uni¬ 
verse of ours must necessarily do so. Its progress is never an easy 
walk-over. To blame religion as such for the existing world evil is no 
better than to blame pure science for the evil of world war. 


X. The Deeper IsstrES 

But in this Introduction we have no desire to examine and decide 
one way or the other the deeper issues involved. The deeper issues 
are, however, to-day more insistent in their demand on our most serious 
attention than they ever perhaps were before. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore them or lightly put them off. The “wolf” of Com-.- 
munism is barking at every door, and there is no pretending to keep 
oneself indoors comfortably snug and secure. You can dnve the “wild 
wolf’' from your door only by letting loose your faithful hound. Or, 
to put it simply, as a solution of the very grave world tangle, Com¬ 
munism is there as a very bold and powerful challenge. You must 
meet the challenge with a solution as radical, and, if possible, more 
durable and effective. If you sincerely think that Fascism is such a 
solution, try it by all means. But mere temporising will not do. If 
Fascism or any other alternative scheme for the matter of that be 
simply a ruse to get a breathing time before the mighty steam roller 
of the new ideology actually gets you under, you may be sure that the 
ruse in the hour of need will not stand you in good stead. Your counter 
action must be radical, thorough and permanent. Not only your own 
country but whole Humanity should be able to attain or return to a 
position of just and balanced equilibrium,'reducing injustice and exploita¬ 
tion progressively to the vanishing point, by living according to your 
plan. Possibly, if your plan of action be not temporising and selfish self- 
guarding, you will find that the need of a final fight to a finish with 
the new ideology will no longer exist. Your method and route and 
those of your "enemy” will then be found to gradually converge and 
meet. They are bound to do so if you and he agree as to the ultimate 
aims and purposes. If there be such agreement, your plans and those 
of your ‘‘enemy” will be found to be more and more assimilated to 
one another. They will then form components of a comprehensive 
whole. The Fascist programme will in that case take nearly all the 
wind oat of the Communist sails and vice versa. So long as the con¬ 
science of Humanity, of the different races and peoples, do not wake 
up to a recognition of this brotherhood of ideals and methods, of the 
variety of component notes in the resultant Theme, one Idea—Fascist 
or Communist or any other—will seek to dictate and require the rest 
of them to capitulate. The soul of exploitation, coercion and tyranny 
will so long live. The seed of dis-harmony and discord will so long 
live also. 
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XI. The Best Plan 

The best plan, therefore, is to allow each distinctive civilisation and 
culture to evolve its own line of approach. The soul of every livinR 
civilisation and culture is feeling the travail of a new transfor¬ 
mation. In some it is already acute, while in others it is perhaps as 
yet nascent. The impact of world forces, material and spiritual, will 
not allow that feeling to remain dormant for any length of time. Time, 
space and zones of isolation do not exist in the world of to-day. If 
Russia is to-day leading the vanguard in radical reform, we may be 
sure that other countries will not, inspite of temporary reactions in 
some, long lag behind. But they need not be coerced into the path that 
Russia has chosen to follow. Let each one find his own path, consis¬ 
tently with all that is beat in him. In that case, as we have said, all 
paths, some straight, others, apparently, meandering, will be found to 
converge. This should especially be borne in mind by a great and 
ancient civilisation like that of India. India has her Vedanta and plans 
and institutions of life devised in the sense of Vedanta. We have, of 
course in many respects, fallen from the height of the spirit of those 
plans and institutions. The result has been all the depression and 
misery that India has meant for centuries. But the fall has not meant 
an absolute discomfiture. The people, particularly the masses, are still 
living Vedanta as a kind of second nature. That nature has to be opened 
and broadened, but no good will come from violence done to it, 
Indian emancipation should be allowed to be a process of mainly 
Indian evolution or revolution using the later term in its best sense. 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists should be able 
to pool their purest springs of feeling, thought and action with a view 
to evolving a common Urge which shall carry India's millions forward 
to a state which, not being a copy of Communist Russia or Fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany, will be an original factor and asset in the sum-total 
of human progress and achievement. 

XII. India’s Original Co.ntribution 

It behoves the leaders of the people to think out what this original 
contribution by India towards the solution of the common human pro¬ 
blems is going to be, and by their Congresses and Conferences and 
Legislative Bodies, to devise practical methods whereby that original 
contribution can be progressively got ready for use by the rest of the 
world. The Indian National Congress, for instance, has been what the 
socialist would call a class organisation, though, of course, from the 
very start it has been speaking in the name of the people. In the very 
first stages, it consisted of a handful of agitators chiefly of the lawyer 
class, and it envisapd what its critics would call a Vakil Raj. But a 
vociferous Vakil Raj which ventilated their own grievances and also 
incidentally, prayed for the redress of some of the just grievances of 
the dumb millions, was an early leaven of mild brew which alone was 
available and which alone could be used in making the bread of Indian 
politics in those days. The social conferences of those days were also 
in the nature of class organisations, if organisations we may call them. 
For a long time the Congresses and Conferences used to be three days’ 
wonders. Delegates who had no electorates to elect them would practi¬ 
cally elect themselves, meet for three days under great 
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ceremony and flourish, pass resolutions in the name of 
Vox Dei, would see to it that their resolutions and speeches backing 
the resolutions were so broadcast as to attract the notice of the 
Olj'mpic Gods, and then, at the conclusion of their self-imposed three- 
days’ labours, quietly retire from the platform of many a cheer and 
applause and go back to their respective professions to make their 
private pile and win their personal laurels. Yet for an India of 
undeveloped political and class consciousness, the three days’ Vakil 
breath was not quite lost upon a common platform. The common plat¬ 
form, on which were arrayed all kinds of picturesque head-dresses, was 
itself a new factor and symbol, the meaning of which certainly went 
home into the minds of the thousands of visitors assembled in the 
pandal and others who happened to be interested in the performance. 
Gradually, however, the Congress became increasingly a mass move¬ 
ment. It also gradually learnt how to pay the price for what it wants 
—freedom. It evolved an organisation which has earned for it the 
recognition even by its opponents that it is the best organised national 
body in India with which it was thought worthwhile by the Governments 
of Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon to open negotiation. Clearly, it has 
been able to earn a great deal of public sanction in India. The masses 
have been, in a large measure, drawn into the arena of its activity, and 
its programmes are being increasingly inspired by a real solicitude to 
serve the interests of the masses. 

XIII. The Congeess Machinery How Far Adequate 
Nevertheless, it cannot yet be claimed for it that it is an organisa¬ 
tion in which the interests of all—the labouring classes as well as the 
propertied classes—are directly represented in an evenly proportionate 
way. The Karachi Congress adopting the resolution on the Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights was a move in the right direction. But that move by itself 
has not transformed the character of the Congress as an organisation 
mainly run by the capitalist classes which, in the view of the advanced 
Indian socialist, exploit the sacrifice and sufFering of the masses to 
chiefly further their own ends. In other words, the Congress is still 
out to secure a government by the capitalist classes and not one by the 
labouring classes which constitute India’s untold millions. Possibly, this 
is too sweeping an accusation against the spirit and policy of the 
Congress, and we have no doubt that there are sincere men in the 
Congress front row and elsewhere who do earnestly seek to subordinate 
their class interests to the interests of the masses. Much of the mass 
awakening and mass cooperation in the Congress activity is due to the 
self-denying spirit and labours of these men. Mahatma Gandhi has 
been the chief of these self-denying workers for mass uplift and mass 
emancipation. Pandit Jawharlal has ’ also been a prominent figure, and 
the socialist tendencies and adaptations in the Congress organisation 
which have of late been manifest, have, in part, been traced to the 
fervid inspiration and forceful guidance of the Pandit. There are 
other stars of exalted, pure brilliance shining in the Indian sky which 
have not only shed lustre on the dark, troubled waters of the Indian 
ocean, but have also shown the way along which the benighted bark 
of Indian nationalism may on the one hand avoid the sunken reef of 
8 
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terrorist and communal violence and on the other hand the ice-bound 
becalmed bays and estuaries of moderate mendicancy. But cloud and 
mist have not unoften gathered thick over the charted path and hidden 
the steady, guiding light. In the haze of uncertainty and divided coun¬ 
sel, our bark has sometimes struck .a sunken reef or strayed into a 
becalmed bay. But, fortunately, she has not yet foundered. Terrorist 
crimes have continued to happen and communal conflagrations have 
continued to break out, but the Congress as a body has, generally, been 
able not only to keep clear of them but it has, generally, exercised a 
curbing and sobering influence on them by its insistence on the basic 
necessity of our trying to achieve Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means and by its resistance of ail tendencies that seek to divide and 
disintegrate the unity and solidarity of Indian nationalism. 

XIV. Congress and Anarchy 

But while this is true and has to be admitted, it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly apparent that what the Indian National Congress has conceived 
and produced is already proving too great a morsel for it to quietly 
ingest and assimilate. It now finds itself unable to cope with the forces 
that it has itself roused or brought into being. Government says or 
has said that these forces arc of “anarchy”—subversive of the authority 
of Law and Order. But this is merely a surface analysis which every¬ 
body is not prepared to accept at its face value. All dynamic movements 
evolve or release forces that more or less tend to disturb the existing 
dispositions of forces. Whether the disturbance produced is good or 
bad will depend upon several circumstances and factors. The test 
question is this—Are the existing dispositions good in view of what are 
better and what are ultimately the best, and is the disturbance produced 
in them such as will move them forward to the better and best in a 
manner and to a degree which cannot otherwise be ensured and 
secured ? We state it is an abstract question. But in any concrete 
case—in the case of Indian advance for example—the question will 
admit of a definite and concrete formulation. In other words, the 
matter in question can be put in the form of certain definite issues. 
Those issues, in the case of India, ultimately resolve themselves into the 
issues of India’s constitutional advance. Indian nationalism is out to 
achieve responsible government. Indian Government has also declared 
its willingness to grant it and progressively work at and for it. The 
first issue is partly one of fact and partly one of belief. Is the British 
Government sincere in its intentions to implement its many pledges and 
declarations relating to the destiny of its Indian Dependency as a 
prospective member of the British Commonwealth of Nations ; and if it 
be so, is it so believed to be by Indian nationalism ? The latter issue 
is important, because Indian nationalism is expected to cooperate or 
non-cooperate, to help or hinder, the labours of the British Government 
in the line of Indian constitution-making according as the above 
question of belief is or is not answered in the affirmative. Secondly, 
assuming that the intentions of Britain with respect to the goal of 
Indian advance are sincere, the question will arise as to how far, on 
what terms and in what forms those intentions are prepared to go and 
implement themselves. It is, after all, the pace of the proposed advance 
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and the kind of start proposed to be now made that makes all the 

difference. Tf the White Paper or the J. P. C. Scheme has failed to 

evoke any enthusiasm in India, it is not primarily because the goal has 

not been clearly set before us, but because we have been scarcely given 
to feel that we are being given a fair start or that we shall be permitted 
to run at a pace that will carry us to any goal which any self-respecting 
country may think it worth its while to run after. For, as regards 
the goal, it is the substance of independence that matters. This 
substance may, possibly, as well, be found inside the British Comon¬ 
wealth of Nations as outside. At any rate, this is not at present an 
actual bone of contention in the Nationalist circles. But there is com¬ 
mon agreement about this that the thing to run after must be a 
substance and not a shadow, and that the run must be made in all 
seriousness and with a minimum of restraining and delaying handi¬ 
caps. 


XV. Substance and Shadow 

It is this consciousness that we have been given a substance to run 
after and that we are being constrained to begin at a point much 
behind where we should have begun and at a pace much slower than 
what should be not only possible but easy for us,—it is this feeling of 
inferiority complex thrust on us—that makes all the difference between 
Indian nationalism and British “benevolent despotism” with respect to 
the proposed plan of political advance. The Indian National Congress, 
as representing most of the progressive forces of Indian nationalism, 
has, therefore, been seeking to reach the goal (the substance of indep¬ 
endence) independently of British Government’s help and inspite of its 
opposition at a pace and on terms which shall not brand us with an 
undeserved and unjust stigma of inferiority in the assembly of nations. 

XVI. The Point of Vital Difference 

It is idle and unwise, therefore, to think or pretend to think that 
the Congress means anarchy or that its methods aim at producing 
anarchy. If Great Britain is serious in her declaration that the goal of 
Indian advance is responsible government, full and complete, and if she 
is sincere in her profession that she will see to it that this goal is 
progressively reached, then, the difference between her and Indian 
nationalism reduces itself to a difference as regards the kind of start 
to be now made and the pace at which things are to move. The 
existing order may decline to be hustled and rushed and may complain 
if it is made to run at a pace which does not suit it. This is but 
natural. It may be like the hare and the tortoise in the story running 
a race. The hare jumps and flies at the goal, but it may not be sure 
and steady. The tortoise creeps and crawls, but though slow, it may be 
sure. And, quite possibly, as in the story, the tortoise may win. The 
result is a question of fact which one cannot predetermine by theory 
or speculation one way or the other. Apart from accidents met or 
sought on the way, the cnances are ninety-nine to one that the hare will 
win. Steadiness is a virtue that stands one in good stead no doubt, but 
virility and forcefulness are traits that are necessary to move things 
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forward io a world in which the goal is far-ofif and the way long-where, 
as the poet says, art is long and life short. Speed and expedition are, 
very often, important, and in some cases, deciding factors in the race. 
The course is long and neither straight nor smooth. There are unsus¬ 
pected pitfalls to engulf the bulky tortoise, but which the agile, light- 
footed hare may either jump across or jump out of ; there is much up¬ 
hill work along the path which will arrest the tortoise but which will 
put the hare on its mettle ; and there are wolves and blood hounds 
prowling near about which may not overtake the flying hare but which 
may finish the tortoise. To put it in short, agility and speed are, in 
most cases, the factors that decide whether the goal will be reached at 
all. The slow but sure tortoise of British foreign policy failed abso¬ 
lutely in America and the result was the American War of Independence. 
The tortoise, again, led practically nowhere in Ireland. It is the hare 
that won. It has been so nearly in every case in history. Emancipa¬ 
tion of peoples and nations has not come seated on the back of the 
snail or the tortoise. It has been like the eagle that loves to ride the 
storm. Even British history has moved through an evolution 
accelerated and expanded by many a revolution. 

XVII. To Cbawl or Jump ? 

The fact of the matter is that no life here below is permitted to run 
its course by crawlings alone or jumpings alone. Evolution is never 
evolution in the easy, comfortable and safe sense of the term. Nature 
does not work on an easy, comfortable and “safe” plan. What actually 
prevails is the rhythm of alternate expansions and contractions, crawl¬ 
ings and jumps. A period of comparative immobility is followed by 
one of dynamism, one of storing and guarding followed by one of 
sharing and distribution. Each phase is necessary, and each is the 
complement of the other. Heterodoxy in religion, science, literature and 
politics is as inevitable as orthodoxy. The two hundred years of British 
rule in India have been mainly a period of guarding and consolidating 
a process that, if continued, is bound to culminate in a great upheaval. 
Macaulay and some other far-seeing statesmen of the last century 
foresaw what was coming and they thought that it would be a proud 
day for England when it should come. The present century has proved 
a fitful as well as a fateful century. It has proved fateful in the 
domain of thought as well as in that of action. A new science and a new 
ideology have come into being and function. The Great War has been 
in the nature of a fateful warning that the old order of social, political 
and economic corporation has already outlived its day of usefulness— 
and, it is time we left this and moved into a new order. What this new 
order is we do not yet clearly see. Perhaps, as we hinted before, it is 
a spiritual order first and a social or economic order next. Perhaps, 
others would like to begin at the other end. But whatever it is, _we 
must get ourselves free from a quake-shaken old order of things which 
now refuses to safely accommodate us. The War, though temporally 
crippling the entire structure of “human civilisation,” also served as a 
safety-valve letting off much pent-up steam. But its warning has not 
been generally heeded, and ‘‘steam” has again been allowed to accumu- 
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late at a tremendously high pressure threatening to completely blow up 
the machinery of “civilisation” at any moment. What is needed is a 
thorough overhauling and renewing of the machinery itself. 

XVIII. The Existing Ohdee 

The political and economic structure which, for some time, proved 
useful in this country seems no longer to fit us at at any rate, not to 
the same extent as before. Maladjustment has long been manifes ts. The 
existing order appears to be no longer adapted to the requirements of 
actual or ideal fitness and justice, whether we deal with the India of 
to-day apart from or with reference to the context of world situations. 
New adaptations have to be made. New devices have to be adopted. We 
cannot simply sit tight over the old, rusty boiler putting its safety-valves 
permanently out of action or trying to feverishly screw them down. It 
is a business unsafe for us and unsafe for the Government. The nationalist 
movements in India, both violent and non-violent, have let off some 
pent-up steam, and they have been, inspite of some of their unwelcome 
features, an warning that steam has for some time been accumulating 
at a high pressure in a rusty, huge, old'fashioned boiler which has been 
out of date and out of repair for half a century. Those who are in 
charge of this machine seem to have been hopelessly behind “line” in 
their reading of the meter indicating the rise and fall of pressure. 
When, for instance, the civil disobedience movement started J>y the 
Congress is checked by their steam-roller, they heave a sigh of relief 
and imagine that the engine has been relieved of so much pressure. 
It is this misreading of the meter that is responsible for the flattering 
unction being comfortably laid to the bureaucratic soul that the Con¬ 
gress is dead and finished. The official attitude in relation to the 
violent and communist movements also is, in part, due to this misrea¬ 
ding and miscalculation of the real efficiency ratio of the machine that 
is being worked—a ratio determined by the actual strength and 
configuration of the machine and the actual and potential power 
generated by it or otherwise brought to bear upon it. Government has 
been trying to keep down some of this power as represented by the 
violent and communist commotions in the country by applying a kind 
of break which is likely to fail us at the critical moment. An wise 
engineer must enquire about the what, hotv and why of the disturbance 
before applying the break or unscrewing a valve. Of course, distur¬ 
bance of a certain kind and assuming certain proportions has to be 
checked by all means. And this has to be done not only consistently 
with safety of the machine but with the requirements of the ultimate 
end which the work of the machine should have in view. For, after 
all, the end is greater than its means. And for this reason—whenever 
a disturbance or something untoward happens, the engineer must try to 
cerefully examine his machine and put it in order. This repairing and 
renewing must be, in every case, sufficient unto the purpose. It is 
only by putting the machine itself in order, adequate and sufficient for 
the purpose, that undesired disturbances can be effectively checked. It 
is like fortifying the constitution itself against the disease-producing 
germs and other causes of ailing. Now, the British Government has been 
proceeding apace with its Indian constitutional reforms. But has it been 
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wise and resoarceful ? Resourcefulness is needed more than bull-dog 
tenacity. 

XIX. An Open Mind And Outlook 

Not only resourcefulness but also straight forwardness is needed. 
A straight, heart to heart talk is the first step to there being hrart 
contact which, more than any thing else, is needed for real cooperation. 

Want of straight talk and of straight dealing has been responsible 
for much of the muddle in which international affairs now find themselves. 
Those affairs will considerably simplify and the issues involved clarify 
themselves when nations will learn to discard more and more the old 
regime art of hypocritical cant in their relation to one another and 
return more and more closely to methods of openness and sincerity. 
And this is not a mere truism. Perhaps the last war would not have 
happened if nations, as distinguished from their ruling oligarchies, 
bad known more intimately of one another. But this precisely they 
were, and have not been, allowed to do. Under the existing regime, 
democracies are only in name their own masters or managers. They 
are practically ruled by exclusive class interests. And it follows from 
this that nations are, in many respects, misinformed and misguided 
dupes. They hate or love, fight or federate, as they are, by the subtle 
ways of modern statecraft, led to. It is this kind of leading which 
is often misleading—which constitutes the modern art of governing. 
The art is cultivated to perfection in some of the most “progressive” 
countries of the world. 

XX. An Iixustration 

For illustration one may take the war between Italy and Abyssinia 
—both of them Christian Powers (if the latter can be dubbed a 
“Power”) and both members of the League. Frantic efforts are^ being 
made by some of the other powers—notably by Great Britain and 
France—to localise the conflict. In these efforts they are, naturally, 
sincere. Another European war will, surely, spell the end of European 
Civilisation and European history. No body of war-profiteering oli¬ 
garchy will dare face a situation so abysmal as this. European demo¬ 
cracies—deceived and duped and docile though they may _ be cannot 
just now be duped into a bloody or asphyxiating extinction. So the 
people who run the show are now thinking of a new device by which 
the “fire” may be not only allowed to burn but actually fed at a safe 
distance from their own doors and from which they may expect and 
arrange to draw their own share of nuts safe. Such a device has come 
handy enough in the shape of the League of Nations. A great deal 
of parade is accordingly made of the League Covenant and Sanctions. 
Governments, most interested in their nuts in the fire, are now ^ most 
vocal in their professions of love and loyalty to the League Principles. 

XXI. Public Utterances and Real Interests 

The public utterances of Sir Samuel Hoare, M. Laval and other 
actors in the international lime-light overflow with sentiments wWch 
would put even the saints and sages of the world to shame. But 
such sentiments are seen to flow chiefly at the bidding of imperialistic 
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interest and convenience. Japan and China were both members of the 
League. Yet when Japan made an war of aggression on China, no 
solicitude worth the name was evinced in high quarters for redressing 
the injury done to the League cause by an application of the military 
or economic sanctions. Japan was allowed to create a precedent in 
defiance of the League Principles which Mussolini has now followed. 
The re-arming of Germany is a fact which, again, is considered by 
many as a violation of the Principles of the League. But Prance and 
England and other Big Powers had to swallow it as best they could, 
Britain has never been slow to draw her nuts safe in any manner of 
fire that may burn. She has recently concluded, presumably behind the 
back of the League, an Anglo-German Naval Agreement. Yet the 
League Idea was to especially forbid the making of private pacts and 
alliances which have always been found to entangle inter-national 
relations. On many a critical occasion in the past the League has been 
quietly sabotaged. Powers bent upon securing their ends have joined 
or left the League according as the one course or the other would best 
subserve their ends. Even now, when Italy has steadily been closing 
its death grip on the neck of poor Abyssinia, our modern saints and 
sages, who were swearing by the Cross of the League Idea, are quietly 
tucking the Cross away in their inner garments, presumably very near 
to their hearts, whilst their hands have automatically flown, not indeed 
as yet to the side where the sword may be hanging, but to their 
pockets where their class or imperialist interests are safe-custodied> 
Already the cry has been beard that the League has been or is going 
to be side-tracked. And although the stage actors, especially in view of 
the elections ahead, have been loudly protesting their innocence, there 
seems to be hardly a room for doubt that, behind the screens, plots are 
maturing whereby each Big Power draw its share of nuts, proportionate 
to its bigness, safe out of the fire, while allowing the crude ore of 
Abyssinian independence to be burnt in the furnace of an exterminating 
modern war, so that it may be speedily sublimated into a “sphere of 
Influence” to be influenced by the pact and plan of the plotting 
Powers. Really, it is the strategic and economic importance of Aby¬ 
ssinia from the British imperialist point of view—its importance with 
reference to Egypt and Sudan and British Somaliland in Africa and 
its Empire and trade routes in the East and the Par East—which has 
made British statesmen so ardent apostles of the Cross of the League. 
It has been suggested, and not perhaps quite unjustly, that the present 
conflict is only ostensibly a conflict between Italy and Abyssinia ; that, 
in reality, it is a conflict between British Imperialism already in actual 
flesh and blood and the Imperialism of the ancient Roman Eagle of 
which Mussolini now feverishly dreams and which, in the womb of 
Destiny, seems to be already in the throes of its birth. The good things 
of the world are not too many for the greed or need of two rival 
Empires. And one of the best things of the world is England’s Indian 
possession—the brightest jewel in the Crown. Egypt, the Red Sea with 
its two lock-gates at Suez and Aden, have also an importance all 
their own. A First-Class Power like Italy perched on the salubrious, 
strategic and commanding heights of Abyssinia, will, obviously, be too 
menacingly a powerful factor for the security and “safe sailing’ of the 
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British Empire. The position of France, also, is peculiarly 
complicated and difficult. Sandwiched as she is between two 
powerful neighbours—Germany and Italy—Prancec an ill-aflford to dis¬ 
pense with a strong alliance with another Power, presumably England, 
in the event of hostilities breaking out with one of her great conti¬ 
nental neighbours. And it is more than likely that sooner or later she 
will have to square and settle her accounts with Germany who has 
been, till recently, held under with the iron grip of Prance closing on 
her throat. With this sword of Damocles hanging perpetually over her 
head, she can ill-afford to quarrel either with England or with Italy. 
Yet, as we have seen, this Abyssinian conflict is, at bottom, a conflict 
between British Imperialism and Italian Imperialism. France, therefore, 
cannot be expected to be an whole-hogger in respect of any application 
of the League Sanctions, economic and military, with a view to make 
Italy desist from what appears to be an war of aggression. 

XXII. Propagandist Devise 

These self-regarding considerations, which really determine the 
situation, do not find any expression in the public utterances and 
reports of responsible statesman. These utterances seem to be, nearly 
in every case, conceived in the spirit of the Sermon On The Mount : 
they are broadcast as modern expositions baaed on the old Sacred 
Texts. Such device may, for a time, serve the purpose of propaganda, 
of the immense potentialities of which, for evil more than for good, 
we had an inkling and earnest during the last war. But the device 
has proved a fecund source of incalculable international misunderstanding 
and mischief. It has prevented nations from knowing and understan¬ 
ding one another, truly and unsophisticatingly, and this, more than any 
thing else, has prevented a permanent frame work of neighbourly 
agreement among nations from being practically settled. 

XXIII. The Man and the System 

One need not, at the same time, assume that in the inter-national 
green-room, behind the scenes, the unmasked, unpainted world actors sit 
and consort in their true features and colours only as perfect villains. 
They put on, no doubt, a great deal of mask and paint to make them 
appear other than they are in reality. It is a part of their job. There 
is no escaping from it so long as they are in it. It is the system which 
makes them pose and act in the manner they commonly do. Apart 
from it, they are or may be quite natural or even estimable men. We 
referred to late Mr. Arthur Henderson who was believed to have a 
hand in the process that led to the making of the Locarno and Kellog 
Pacts. But the system proved too strong for him, both in office and 
out of it. Again, Mr, George Lansbury, who has just now laid down 
Labour leadership, is a truly Christian statesman, who has made or 
tried to make the dry bones of his socialism instinct with the celestial 
fire of the Sermon On The Mount, and is deeply sincere when, as a 
confirmed, out-an-out pacifist, he denounces munition-making as “devil’s 
work". Yet what a pathetic touch is given by Robert Barneys M, P. 
^n an article recently written) to the above evangelic pen-picture. 
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I remember one occasion when he stated that he would like to close down every 
recruiting station in the country, and added that the making of munitions was “devils 
work” and appealed to the working men to throw up their jobs rather than lend a 
finger to it. 

I was myself speaking in the House of Commons a few days later and ventured 
to remind him in this connection that when in office he had voted on three different 
occasions for all the Army, Navy, and Air Force Estimates and had, therefore, him¬ 
self sanctioned expenditure of something like £450,000,000 worth of “devils work”. 

♦ » * * ♦ 

Mr. Lansbury, in fact, involved himself in an impossible position. 

On far too many questions ho liad one policy ana his party pursued another. 

As he himself said in his apologia at the party conference at Brighton : “During 
the last six years first in tlio Labour Oovernment and then as loader of the party, 
I have been in a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position.” 

It is one that no man with the high sense of honour of Mr. Lansbury could tole¬ 
rate indefinitely. 

For ho is a man who, throughout his life, had sought for the truth. When he has 
found it—or thought that he had found it—whatever the cost he has stood up for it 

And one might add that not only in Home affairs but in the most 
vital matters concerning the Indian Dependency, Mr, Lansbury, and 
possibly also. Lord Irwin, the “Christian Viceroy”, found themselves “in 
a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position” when, under the Labour 
Government, they were fighting and trying to hold in a strangling grip 
Indian Nationalism. 

XXIV. Dr. Jekyll And Mr. Hyde 

It is this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position in which many of the 
world actors find themselves which is especially unfortunate. Many, 
again, have not imagination enough to see that they are in this position, 
and they play in their double role without even a stray flash of lucid 
intuition showing them that they personify downright^ self-contradiction. 
Poor Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the socialist author of “The Awakening of 
India”, continued to speak in the same socialist strain, while, as the Chief 
of the Labour and the Nationalist Governments, practically his every 
public act was given the lie direct to his lofty utterances. Was he 
also in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position ? The question is not 
of mere dual personality in many cases : it is one of multiple perso¬ 
nality, And the beauty as well as the pathos of the thing often is 
that the two or many personalities, rolled apparently into the same 
high, right honourable personage, are in function at the same time 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that it is so. So the right hand not 
only knoweth not what the left giveth, but the one taketh away what 
the other giveth. Often the one arrests the other, and the result is 
that nothing is given. But we need not here delve deeper into the 
depths of this profoundly interesting imperialist branch of psycho¬ 
analysis. 

Apart from the gang of international war-profiteers who manage 
“the devil’s work”, and their many henchmen in the political, economic 
and journalistic fields who “have sold their birth-right for a mess of 
pottage”, there are few normal people who would like to disturb the 
peace of the world for the sheer joy of it. They are too mortally hit 
by wars to think of their spoils. Even the ex-service men who 
actually passed through the terrible fire in the last war are, as a 
body, against a repetition of the same terrible experience. And His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal was, obviously, right when he was 
9 
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tbus speaking of ex-service men in connection vrith the Armistic Day 
Celebrations :— 

The ugly spectre of war is again brooding over the world and it behoves all who 
can picture the dangers that loom ahead—dangers not to this nation or that but threat¬ 
ening civilisation itself—to malre their influence felt to avert any such disaster. I 
believe that the organisations of ex-service men throughout the world represent one 
of the most potent influences for peace to-day. I have never forgotten a remark that 
the late Sir Douglas Haig made to my Chief and me when we visited his Head¬ 
quarters in France in July 1918. He said—I think he was deprecating thoi outcry in 
the press about certain alleged German atrocities—“you know the British soldier has 
no ill-will towards the Bocae ; he knows too well what he has been up against”. That is 
it. Wars are made in the main by people who hope to keep out of them and there is a 
bond between the ex-service men of different countries—a bond created by dangers 
run and hardships and privations suffered in common, which, I hope, will prove 
strong enough in the end to give the necessary reinforcement to the collective efforts 
that are being made in the interests of Peace. 

XXV. The Real Inspikation 

Again, when these ex-service men of the different belligerent coun¬ 
tries actually served in the field or in the munition factory, what, we 
think, was their real inspiration and motive ? We shall give the 
answer again in the words of His Excellency— 

After all, whatever the propagandists might have said, and whatever passions they 
might have aroused, who can believe that our men fought in the war out of a spirit 
of hatred or from pleasure in destruction ? They fought and stuck to it, I think, 
hecause they believed in a decent, clean, deal all round and no non-sense either from 
brute force or subversive intrigues. Most men, I think, fought for simple, homely 
things—a farm somewhere in England, a plantation somewhere overseas, a business, 
a job in an office or a factory, perhaps even a best girl—a sane decent life without 
hate or frightfulness, a reasonably free existence, where a man could let his neighbour 
live in peace and not be interfered with himself. These things and things like these 
were to ninety-nine men out of hundred their back-ground and their inspiration. 

XXVI. The Factors Which Determine 

But if these things and things like these were their background and 
inspiration, the question to deeply ponder over is this : Why do simple 
men'interested as they are most of all in simple, homely things, assail the 
simple homely things in which their neighbours also are most of all 
interested ? Countless lives are lost and hearths and homes destroyed 
by the attack and counter-attack. And the simple folk who carry 
destruction and meet with it do not stand to gain. What, then, make 
them finish one another ? The simple answer is that they are made 
to do this. In other words, they are made to grind and crush them¬ 
selves into pulp and offer this as fuel to feed the monster of a System 
which chiefly profits an oligarchy and lives by the exploitation of 
democracy. The System has developed very powerful sanctions for 
ensuring that fuel, adequate and sufficient unto its purpose, shall 
unfailingly be forthcoming, whether in peace or in war conditions. 
Whether the conditions will be those of peace or of war shall depend 
upon whether fuel, adequate and sufficient unto the purpose, are forth¬ 
coming to keep the thing going ever more merrily on. Whenever 
peace conditions do^not suffice, war conditions must be brought about. 
And war fever or war frenzy are conditions of the mass nerves which, 
it seems, can be most easily brought about. Mass nerves have been 
so often accustomed to this kind of collective suicidal and homicidal 
excitement that they have developed a pathological mass predisposition 
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which may be aptly described as a kind of war neurasthania. Govern¬ 
ments are believed sometimes to go on war to keep themselves in 
power. It has been suggested, for instance, that Mussolini has waged this 
war upon Abyssinia as an alternative to his own downfall. It may or 
may not be so. But one thing is certain. War is not merely a safety- 
valve for letting off superflous steam that would otherwise imperil the 
Plant of the existing System, but it is often a goad or a stunt to 
serve a variety of purposes which are not helpful or legitimate in 
view of the general good. We shall not discuss the general question 
whether war and pestilence are safety-valves which Nature must 
occasionally use to relieve the accumulated pressure of population upon 
available means of subsistence, or also, whether they are some of the 
means employed by the Powers shaping human destiny to effect a 
spiritual and moral purging and cleansing of the race which has been 
overdue. The Bhagavad Gita speaks of a Righteous War and the 
faltering hero is braced up by Divine Word to fight it. Many will 
say that this is not merely an inner fight between Good and Evil. 
Battles externally fought may also be righteous. At any rate, many 
continue to think that it may be so. Hitler and Mussolini have both sung 
hallellujah' to the War-god. Many, again, think that though war is 
an evil, per se good will sometimes come out of it. That noble 
exiled son of Bengal—Subhas Ch. Bose—, for example, in an article 
recently contributed to the Modern Review says that the dark war 
cloud which now, perhaps “no bigger than the palm of your hand”, 
hangs menacingly on the African horizon, may not be without its 
proverbial silver lining. 

They say that every dark cloud has its silver lining. So it is in the case of 
Ahyssinia. Abyssinia will go down fighting, bat she will stir the conscience of the 
world. On the one hand throughout the world of coloured races there will be a 
new consciousness. The consciousness will herald the dawn of a new life 
among the sixppressed nations. All imperialists are feeling uneasy about this pheno¬ 
menon and General smuts gave expression to it in one of his recent speeches. On the 
other hand, thinking men in the imperialist countries have begun to ask themselves if 
the system of colonization is at all a justifiable one. Prof. Harold Laksi once in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian suggested, for example, that all the African colonies of 
Great Britain should be handed over to the League of Nations. Of late, Mr. Lansbury 
has made a passionate appeal for pooling together all the raw materials of the world 
for the common benefit of mankind. And last but not least, even the die-hard Sir 
Samuel Hoare was forced to say at Geneva that he welcomed an investigation some¬ 
what in the direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So even the imperialist 
“haves” have begun to feel a pnck of conscience. 

There are two ways in which Imperialism may come to an end—either through an 
overthrow by an anti-imperialist agency or through an internecine struggle among 
imperialists themselves. If the second course is furthered by the growth of Italian 
Imperialism, then Abyssinia will not have suffered in vain. 

XXVII. “Haves” And “Have-nots” 

Thus wars which are being fought between the imperialist “haves” 
and “have-nots”, may, under certain conditions and in some cases, 
lead to a kind of result which it would be difficult to otherwise bring 
about. Such wars may lead to the crash of the entire structure of 
imperialism itself—bringing down both its “Have” and “Have-not” wings 
into a common welter of destruction, out of which a more just and 
balanced order of society, not arbitrarily split up into haves and have- 
nots, will gradually build itself. The economically and politically suppres. 
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sed races or communities may thus, sometimes, hail as God-send an war 
that may blow up a System that has held them under. 

XXVIII. DEMOCEACk A Maya 

Generally, however, one may take it for granted that normal persons, 
left to themselves, are solidly for peace. Yet it is a fact that they are 
sometimes possessed by war madness. This is, mainly, because they 
are not left to themselves. In other words, because they are not 
free to think and act or even to feel. The freedom which they are 
supposed to enjoy even in a democratic country is Maya pure and 
simple. Democracy has degenerated into -a slave-making and slave¬ 
driving device. So says the cynic. And he is not quite wrong. 
Whether war has or has not a biological basis—whether it is or is not 
in the blood—there is no gainsaying that the plain sense in the man in 
the street is to-day clear-sighted enough to make him see whither his 
pugnacious instinct, if unchecked, will dead him. But his plain sense is 
not merely clouded but camouflaged by the,device. 

XXIX. “His Finger In the Pie’' 

As regards those who are “driving” the device, some so clearly 
stand to gain from wars breaking out, that they may be regarded as 
forming a class apart—a very powerful class, ’having a large share of 
control over the international key-board of affairs. Others find them¬ 
selves inwardly torn by the play of cross purposes and conflicting issues. 
Not unoften do they find themselves in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
position from which, however, they have not the courage or strength 
to free themselves- Thus the love of peace or the regard for the League 
Principle may not be all pretended in high international quarters. War 
has, of late, proved too confounding a business to make them dream of 
transacting it for its own sake. Much of the professed solicitude for 
peace is, possibly, genuine. The League institution is, also, some kind 
of an aid, however inadequate so far in practice, to promote collective 
security and peace. But all this love for peace avails not. Why ? 

Because no imperialist nation—that is to say, those who 

manage its aflPairs in its ^^ name—can forget or forego the interests of 
its empire at stake. The “Haves” not only want to consolidate what 
they have, but they want to grab more and more, if possible. The 
“have-not”, again, is not content with his simple, homely things. He 
is not happy with his own “best girl.” He must have his neighbour's 
“best girl” also. In other words, he too must have his finger in some 
body else’s pie. So the peace sense, without being actually feigned, 
becomes, in most men, pitted against the greed and grab sense. And the 
existing machinery of inter-national interaction being what it is, the latter 
is systematically stressed while the former finds practically very little 
scope for free play. Peace and Disarmament Conferences have, com¬ 
monly, ended by doubling the rate of rearmament and progressively 
promoting war conditions, because those who have met to confer for 
the purpose have usually found themselves in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde position—one crying for peace and amity while the other guarding 
what he has already grabbed from others and preparing to grab more. 
In the present scheme, the former “self” is but a sleeping partner 
while the latter acts. The British Fleet is concentrated in the Medi- 
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terranean while the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary are 
rending the skies with their high-pitched sermons on the election plat¬ 
form or on the international stage. They are determined to maintain 
peace—which, of course, means Big White Peace—with the help 
of the League. The help of the League, however, was not 
“invoked” in some other post-War wars amongst League members 
which did not involve Big White Peace. Consistency is a hobgoblin 
only of “Little Powers”. Great Powers will have none of it. 
Their present attitude in relation to the responsibilities of the 
League and obligations of League membership is, nevertheless, most 
logical. But are they prepared to follow up to the “last ditch” their 
Logie in its most logical march to its most logical consequences ? We 
quote below a few lines from Mr. Bernard Shaw —{"Time and Tide ”)— 

XXX. Great Powers And Little 

It served us right for signing a cowardly, amateurish, and impossible treaty with 
one hand, and, with the other, an equally impossible Covenant to which the Allies 
had not given a moment’s thought, and never on any important occasion showed the 
slightest intention of taking seriously. 

But this Italian business is much more complicated. When Signor Mussolini, like 
the vill^e black smith, looked the whole world in the face and told it to go to heU, he 
split it into irreconoible factions, in which Paciflcsts always the most ferocious of the sects 
clamour for blood and iron, and Militarists, always terrified, declare that we must keep 
out of it at all costs. The conflicting moral attitude make comedy on a grand scale. 
The noblest attitude struck is that the issue is not between Haile Selassie and_ Benito 
Mussolini, but between supernational law represented by the League of Nations and 
predatory nationalism. Fascism, and the ambition of a would-be Napoleon. 

Our love of exalted moral attitudes responds rapturously to this. But there is a 
catch in it. Such a case against Italy is nothing if not logical, and the complete logic 
of the situation would not only involve the excitement of sending our young men to 
drop bombs on Rome and Florence, Venice and Verona, Ravenna and Padua where we 
spend such delighted holidays, but transfer to the League of New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, India, Gibraltar and oui- South African Dominions ; in short, of all these 
territories of the British Empire which we have annexed precisely as Italy proposes 
to annex Abyssinia. 

_ “I am following your example, gentlemen”, said the Duce when the point was 
raised. He might have added that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

To this we have not a word to say except that if there had been a League of 
Nations when we did these things we should of course never have dreamt of doing 
them. In which case there would have been no British Empire. 

XXXI. The Vicious Circle 

So our slipping, in a mood of absent-minded abandon, into the robe 
of imperialism in the predatory, pre-League days of yore has involved 
us in a curious vicious circle. The logic of imperialism has the logic of 
League Convention by the tail, and we shall not be surprised to find 
the former eventually finish the latter by eating it up, head and tail. 
Inspite of their rather obtrusive ring of cynicism, the last words of the 
article from which a few lines have been quoted above, will bear 
reproduction— 

I suppose the Negus must fight because if he does not the tribes will possibly 
kill him for cowardice ; but in the long run the bourgeois will win; and what is 
more, the European powers must take the bourgeois side and put pressure on the 
Negus even whilst they profess to put it on IL Duee. They must willy nilly be loyal 
to their civilization, such as it is. The Italians must allow us to slaughter the Mom- 
ands, because, if we do not kill these warlike hillmen they will kill us. And we must 
allow the Italians to slaughter the Danakils for the same reason. 
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Meanwhile Chinese good manners and what is called British hypocrisy, always so 
touching in its perfect good faith, demand that we shall stand like rooks by the 
Covenant and by Sir Samuel Hoare and one another. The plighted word of England 
must be kept, however heartily Irishmen all over the globe may laugh at that way of 
putting it. We cannot of course act alone; it would be treachery to the League to 
do so; but we shall go to war unhesitatingly in the interest of peace, the moment all 
the other Learae powers do the same. To prepare for that contingency we shall arm 
ourselves to the teeth with all possible haste. Vickers and Sir Basil Zaharoff will 
flourish ; employment will increase; and I shall get doubled interest on my little 
savings. Meanwhile the Lion _ of Judah can depend on us to give the Duce a very 
severe lecturing from Geneva if he persists in following our example rather &an our 
precepts. This will be our ofiBcial attitude. 

Our real attitude is summed up in Lady Houston’s thrilling words, “Damn the 
League of Nation !” That is almost unlady like ; but it is thoroughly sound. The League 
will have to be born again and born differently, before it can deal with resolute men 
who know its present importance—( or impotence ? ) 

XXXII. ‘‘White Hypocrisy” 

For our part, we do not believe that the public homage 
so lavishly paid, to the League in Great Britain or elsewhere, is 
chiefly attributable to British or other White hypocrisy. Of course, under 
existing conditions, a great deal of stage-acting or playing to the home 
or international gallery must be there. But the existing complications 
are only 25 p. c. due to stage-acting and 75 p. c. to the irresistible 
poll and push and utter helplessness, The actors are only in a very 
restricted sense and sphere free agents. They ar^ bound hand and foot 
to the System and must slave to make pulp and fuel for it. Else, they will 
be cast away as so much “slag” or rubbish. The first step in the world’s 
redemption from this slavery is to turn the light inwards, discover the 
vital tie-knots and locate the inner centres and fibers of its civic being 
in the grip of the moral paralysis which, so seriously, interferes with 
the human corporation seeking to express itself in normally healthy 
attitude and courageously correct behaviour. 

XXXIII. A Different Kind op Civilisation 

This is the first step—making a clean breast of it all. This is not 
so easily done as said. But it has to be done. And the first step will 
have to be followed by others. We must return to an ethics which is 
not summed up by “Chinese good manners and British hypocrisy.” 
Primitive sincerity combined, if need be, with savage manners will be 
better. That will hardly consist with “civilisation” such as it is. But 
what is civilisation such as it is worth if it hold us prisoners in the 
cracking and bursting crater of an all-world volcano ? We require a 
different kind of 'civilisation. 

XXXIV. “A Timely Lever” 

In this Indroduction we have introduced matters which do not, or- 
dinarUy, find a place in introductions of this kind. But we have no 
apology to offer for this. India, with the rest of the East and Far 
I^st, has already found herself in the cracking and bursting crater of 
the volcano. She has, of course, still her nwu ancient civilisation which, 
had it been free to function, would have kept her out of it. But that 
civilisation has not been free to function, and even if it were, the 
present entanglements of world forces would not permit any country 
or civilisation, however pacific in its intent or content, keeping out of 
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the fray. But if it be vital and true to itself, it may be used as a 
timely lever by which the world can be lifted out of the bottomless 
pit into which it has been fast sinking. India should, therefore, beware 
how she allows her noble and still alive civilisation to act and be reac¬ 
ted upon by modern forces. Her cultural subjection and her economic 
and political dependence will continue to make her a prime strain and 
stress centre in the present imperialist framework as she so long has 
been. It has been contended, and rightly so, that the subjection 
of India is a fact that has been at the bottom of much of the inter¬ 
national dis-equilibrium and unrest and trouble. Not only British 
Foreign policy but nearly the whole of While (and recently also of 
Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed directly or indirectly 
with reference to India. If Britain must keep her Indian possession— 
with all the power and prestige and good things of the earth which 
this possession means—then, the sheer logic of the circumstances requires 
her to acquire sanctions, military or diplomatic, whereby her possession 
can be adequately safe-guarded. And if she acquires these sanctions, 
her neighbours cannot be expected to be merely looking on. And if 
they arm, plan and manoeuvre, we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to be merely looking on. So there is, naturally, a race not only in 
armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or Germany or Japan 
or any other country for the matter of that can not aftord to live in 
isolation, cultural, political, or social, unconcerned and undisturbed. 

XXXV. Isolation and Imitation 

Every country claiming current value for its own distinctive civi¬ 
lisation and culture, should, therefore, create conditions under which 
its genius may be given a free play to evolve a Plan which, while 
realising all that is best in it, wUl, in the same act, make its contribu¬ 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible value. Such a Plan 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of imitation which 
is not desirable. There is no sense or value in India making herself 
“in the image of” Soviet Russia or Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. 
Let hers be an original Self and Urge. Only such a Self will be of 
any value. The Indian National Congress, if it still dreams of its being 
the future Indian State, should so constitute itself, in spirit, in being 
and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vitally represent the 
Self and Genius of this ancient land. Indian Mussalmans, Christians 
and others can, without much difficulty, be fitted, along with the Hindu 
majority, into the framework of a common Indian Spirit and Purpose, 
if only the factors, external or internal, which cause, apparently more 
activity now than before, their disintegration and discord, can be coun¬ 
teracted. So far neither the Indian National Congress as a body nor 
the Socialist and other parties that are evolving inside or outside it, 
have bestowed ’a*serious thought on the supremely vital question of what 
the distinctive nature of.'the Indian Genius may be and what Plan—com¬ 
prehensive Plan—should naturally grow out of a healthy functioning of 
that Genius. In the last century, the Congress started its children’s 
drill of political exercises under British Liberal drill masters. Lately, 
she has been taught some radical or socialist exercises too. But these 
exercises, though they have created a great deal of stir, health-giving 
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or otherwise, do not seem to have quite well suited her. She has been 
taught what has not altogether proved good and helpful to her consti¬ 
tution, because, throughout the course which has now extended over half 
a century, no thought has been given to what her constitution may be 
really like and what may really do good to that constitution, whatever 
it is in reality. She has been taught to move her limbs just as others 
are moving theirs. And even in imitation she has not been keeping abreast 
of others. Even in this she is hopelessly lagging behind. She is taking 
up what others have already discarded and left on the way. But this 
whole imbecile, humiliating and profitless business of imitating must 
cease. Terrorism, so flagrantly anti-Indian in spirit, method and out¬ 
come, has cropped up here because, for the last half a century or more, 
we have cowardly chosen the soft, dirty, flock-driving path of imitation, 
and while increasingly crying for freedom and self-determination, have 
systematically sold ourselves into slavery. We are selling ourselves into 
slavery still. Our “leaders,” practically in all fields of activity, are 
still men who have ceased, for the most part, to believe in the Indian 
Genius, its current or prospective value, its distinctive methods. For 
the most part, they have switched off the current from their truly 
Indian batteries. Yet this current is, truly and vitally, the current of life. 
Their hastily improvised connections with the modern power houses of 
the West have not really made them or others live. The home current 
must be in full switched on—which, of course, does not mean that 
foreign oonuections must be severed or weakened. Nationalist Movements 
should be truly nationalist in inspiration and outlook, in plan and 
method. And in Indian Nationalism—the essence of which is a culture 
of utmost spiritual depth and breadth—will be found the deepest and 
broadest foundations upon which True Internationalism, as distinguish¬ 
ed from the loose shaky unsound type of it now witnessed, will be 
based. It behoves our leaders to search for such foundations of greatest 
depth and breadth. That search has so far not been made. They have 
been looking about the other way. 

XXXVI. The Reality India Is 

The Congress has, so far, represented Indian Nationalism. But its 
representation has not so far been adequate or faithful. Because it has 
been largely out of contact with the Reality that India is. It has not 
conceived or executed its plans directly and intimately with reference to 
this India—her masses and classes, her ideals and methods, her traditions 
and temperaments, her conditions and needs, her possibilities and limits. 
The Congress has been a limited kind of success mainly for the same 
reasons which have made Indian Universities an indifferent success. 
Both have lacked ampler and more vital contact with the Reality. Both 
have suffered from an original sin of ignorance, and, therefore, of ima¬ 
gination and sympathy and power such as knowledge gives. 

XXXVII. Essential Contact 

If the Congress should fail to establish points of essential contact 
with the vital dynamism of Indian Reality and Potentiality—with all 
the past and future glory and all the present wretchedness, dl the latent 
strength and all the patent weakness, which that Reality means—then, 
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she should be prepared for an end which, one way or the other, will not 
be deemed worthy by its conscience which still sits in judgment over 
its acts and tendencies. Its Council-entry programme will gradually 
gather momentum, and, in due course, weighted down with the policy of 
Office-acceptance, it will find itself moving irresistibly down-hill into the 
cool, sequestered vale of sanity and sobriety strewn with the shady and 
secluded graves of many an easy-going Indian “ism”, basking in the sun 
of official favour in its day and will possess but an antiquarian value 
and interest in the fossil wings of the museum of living history. In 
that case, as it moves farther and farther on in this course of softening 
in life and hardening in death, it vvill be a factor of increasingly dwindl¬ 
ing power index, for good or for evil, until, at the natural completion 
of the course of degradation, it will have become a cypher in the Indian 
calculus of vital probabilities. Even as that it will have, however, some 
value. Indian moderatism, though (as its critics allege) practically a 
cypher in some respects, proves, nevertheless, a sort of trump card 
sometimes in the hand of the Indian Dispensation. It can depend upon 
it that, after due protests and petitions, it will fail us not when the time 
comes for work and no more talk with respect to any scheme, good, bad 
or indifferent, that may be offered. Recently, another trump card, 
amazingly decisive in the game, has come handy. It is Indian Commu- 
nalism. But it is not a cypher apart from bureaucratic backing. It is 
often a factor of positive mischief. Now, the question is this—Is the 
Congress—a national institution of power and promise—going ultimately 
to be a cypher ? That will depend upon whether it is going to make 
elections and offices its main concern for the present and its sole con¬ 
cern ultimately. Will it permit itself to forget in the artificial heat of 
the Legislative Chamber that the Dynamo that must evolve sanctions, 
sufficient and adequate unto the purpose of Indian Swaraj, Puma, or 
naturally growing into such, cannot be possibly fed and worked by the 
“energy” which the Council Chamber or even the Polling Booth under 
existing or proposed conditions can be expected to generate. Do you or 
do you not practically turn your back upon the door of the power 
house where the required energy must be generated to work the Dynamo ? 
If you do, the artificial heat of the Chamber will not long arrest your 
freezing into death, and transforming ultimately into mummies or dum¬ 
mies. Then, like some other cyphers, both here and elsewhere, you will 
count only when “on the back” of real numbers. 

XXXVIII. Others wir.L Count 

But the Dynamo will still be operated by others. And these others 
will then count. Either the Left Wing of the Congress, growing in 
bulk and power, will devour the Eight and the Centre, just as Indian 
Extremism grew to devour Moderatism and Liberalism. Or, as it is 
more likely, the Congress will cast off its worn-out brown bureaucratic 
skin, and continue to live and thrive as a new Thing. In either case, 
the grown Thing or the new Thing will be an essentially different Thing. 
It may discard not only the skin of present-day Congress methods but 
even the skeleton of present^Congress ideology. This transformation has 
already set in. There is no denying it or stopping it absolutely. But 
Congress should have the vision to visualise what has been coming and 
the strength to guide and control the process. Because its form will 
10 
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otherwise be such as the Congress should not like.What will be its form 
and its function ? 

XXXIX, The Socialist Wing 

It is always unsafe to hazard a prophecy, 'but unless the signs and 
indications are quite misleading, we are going fast in for a future Indian 
unrest and movement which, utdess wisely guided and effectively control¬ 
led, will burst its present dams and leave its present channels, and 
overflow into others which the Congress, chiefly under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, has so far, with no mean success, tried, to lock out. The 
Socialist Wing of the Congress has been growing for some time and 
fluttering its young feathers, Indian Socialism has already dragged 
the Congress into the fire of radical criticism. Its capitalist outlook 
and bourgeois methods have offended its more radical critics, and even 
its great prestige has not made it immune from attack, directed both 
from within and from without. The revolt from within is still within 
the bounds of organisation and discipline. But unless the Congress as a 
body is prepared to move faster than it has done in the direction of the 
Karachi Resolution on the Fundamental Rights, the probabilities are 
that it will be ultimately left on the road to vegetate and stagnate as a 
narrow and effete class organisation. And it is quite likely that Indian 
Socialism, severed from the Congress, will itself overstep the bounds— 
as regards both ideology and methods—to which it has so far thought 
fit to confine itself. It will be more and more assimilated to Western 
Communism, and this may hold on to non-violence not as a creed but 
only as a matter of policy. Between Indian Radicalism of this new 
brand and the Violence Party which already exists, the difference as 
regards ideology may continue to exist, and may be accentuated but 
the difference as regards modus operandi will, perhaps, gradually 
diminish until it becomes practically nil. It is quite possible, for ins¬ 
tance, that whilst the ideology of the one will be Communist, that of 
the other will be Fascist. But both may think of cutting with violence 
and not peacefully untying the Indian gordian knot. The Congress has 
been there not only to keep balance between the opposing extreme 
tendencies, but to inspire the Indian ideology with the best visions of 
the True, Good and Beautiful in the individual and in society which 
the Genius of India has realised in its philosophy and religion and 
culture and, in the light of that vision, to purify and ennoble the 
Indian method of emancipation and achievement which, in its turn, will 
purify and ennoble the method of emancipation and achievement all 
over the world. This is a high mission. But the Congress must take 
it up. Only thus can it justify its existence. And for this it should not 
only revise and re-earn its political, economic and social sanctions, but also 
others that are moral or spiritual. The Congress had, perhaps, been given 
the right orientation to move right up to this achievement, but it was 
knockeda side. Is it likely that it will be shunted and side-tracked while the 
Mail of Indian Liberation steams past and tears on to its destination ? 

XL. Mother Congress 

The Socialist Party still forms a limb of the Congress. But already 
there seems to bo precious little love lost between the young limb and 
the old parent organ. Yet there are reasons why the one should not 
be separated from the other. The connection with the young, vigorous 
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socialist limb will, evidently, mean a supply of ever fresh blood to 
the half-a-century old Congress Body. It will not permit the attention 
or the energy of the Congress to be diverted from an earnest grapp¬ 
ling with the problem of all problems—a just and equitable readjust¬ 
ment of the economic and social relations of the classes and masses in 
India. Apart from such effort being constantly made, Congress politi¬ 
cal activity is likely to gradually degenerate into futility and impotence. 
The springs of the Congress Urge will, in that case, be less and less 
ample until they dry up altogether. On the other hand, Indian Socia¬ 
lism will be wise to allow itself to be hatched under the wings of 
Mother Congress. Those wings will shelter and nurse. Refusing their 
shelter, the young brood can hardly be expected to be able to weather 
the “storm” that has been blowing all the world over. 

XLI. First Rkason 

In the first place, there is the danger of its drifting, before its time, 
into the whirl-wind of inter-nationalism and, there, finding its existence 
as a distinct Indian entity engulfed, shattered to pieces and quite lost. 
In other words, it may find itself braving the “cosmic elements” 
without first having provided itself with timber and metal duly seasoned 
in nationalism, and with rudder and compass tested and tried in the 
same workshop. The Ottawa Pact, for instance, may be a good idea 
so far as the politically and economically equal partners of the British 
Empire are concerned. But what sense is there in a brass vessel and 
an earthen vessel making a pact to float tied together in the stream? 
India must first earn the necessary political and other sanctions, before 
she can expect to be a factor that shall tell in the international sphere. 
She now already enjoys the position of an “original" member of the 
League of Nations. But this does not avail her. Germany or Japan 
can get out of the League or get in without much ado according as 
the one act or the other best suits her. She has sanctions for either. 
Italy is still in the League and kicking at it because she has, or beli¬ 
eves she has, sanctions enough to counter the League sanctions that 
may be applied against her. Soviet Russia, in theory, is the most 
ardent apostle of Inter-nationalism to-day. But she has taken good care 
to first make her position secure and strong as a distinct national 
entity. She even refuses to muddle in others’ affairs. In the case of India, 
where this entity is only in the process of being developed, a very 
substantial part of the available energy must be spent for the distinct 
purpose of completing the jirocess and the requisite energy should not 
be diverted from it and thrown, for example, into what is called class 
struggle. Class adjustment m.ay be your final objective ; but you can¬ 
not march up to it without taking up your first, second and third lines 
of movement, and consolidating each as you advance. .4t the same time, 
you cannot take your eyes away from the final objective; and you 
must make sure at each point as it is reached that you are really 
making for the goal. So Socialistic thought and programme should not 
only be suffered to remain in Congress Counsels, but theylshould betinvited 
and justly entertained. 

XLII. Second Reason 

In the second place, though as regards its method, the Congress 
has been accused of sometimes straying from the path of coostitutioua- 
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lism, yet, in the main, it has kept as close as possible to non-violence, 
and clean, strait and open dealing. In this respect, it has, on common 
admission, opened up new avenues of possibilities as regards human 
societies striving to move on towards their goal of freedom, justice and 
brotherhood. It is up to all communities and classes to earnestly try 
these new avenues of human political and socio-economic approach. In 
the past, even the path of rebgion has, in many places, lain through 
strife, discord and bloody persecution. Political and economic settlement 
has, in the last resort, been effected by the arbitration of the ’sword. 
Can it possibly be effected by the method of sacrifice and voluntary 
suffering ? Congress activities have, of late, sought to bring the issue 
down to the realm of practical proposition. Of course, the Congrep 
has not reached its objective. Nobody can say when it will. Swaraj in 
a year or a decade or a century, is not a categorical but a conditional 
proposition. But whatever be the actual time table, the Congress has 
demonstrated—some W'ill say, demonstrated to satisfaction—at least this 
that there is an way to the goal on which you can move without 
having to return in kind the fire and brimstone which those who may 
bar your way and oppose your advance hurl at you. The Violence Party, 
here or elsewhere, whether Fascist or Communist, do not believe that 
this is, in the long and desperate run, practical proposition. They, in India, 
have not booked with the Congress. If Indian Socialism book with the 
Congress, it will think it at least prudent and convenient to travel with 
the Congress and not with violent revolutionism. But if it do not book 
with the Congress, it is more likely that it will not be so particular as 
to the kind of route it should decide to follow or the kind of _ con¬ 
veyance it should prefer to choose. And this is a prospect not desirable 
from the point of view of those who think that, 'in having to march 
towards our goal, we shall do well to be v>urticular as to the kind of 
route, conveyance and fellow passengers we choose. 

XLTII. Another Reason 

There is another reason why Socialism should not think of breaking 
away from the Congress. The Congress is, or hopes to be, a national 
organisation which will not only represent all factors and all tendencies 
devoted to the service of common national interests, but it will co¬ 
ordinate them with one another, so that they may all act helpfully in 
a concerted manner. Apart from such an organising and co-ordinating 
power, they cannot be expected to act in discipline and harmony for the 
furtherance of the national interests. They may even fight and defeat 
one another. And India has fared so badly in the past, and is faring 
so badly to-day, because of the absence of a sufficiently strong and 
accommodating harmonising power. It is for this that the so-called 
Round Table Conference has failed ; it is for this that the so-called 
All Parties Conferences have failed; and it is for this that the so-called 
Communal Decision is still sitting tight on our back and gripping our 
neck with its logs like the old man of the island in the Sindhabad story. 

XLIV. Still Another 

As a corollary to the above we have this. As the Congress must in¬ 
clude all parties, it must try to come to an understanding with them, 
all. And this we mean not in the ordinary business or diplomatic sense. 
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The Congress must define its fundamental position, which should be 
reasonably broad enough to accommodate all parties that are 
open to conversion, where and to the extent necessary, by 
a reasonably comprehensive and sound common national ideology 
and plan. In this sense, even the party of violence may 
be accommodated within the common national framework, provided it 
holds itself open to persuasion and conversion in the manner indicated. 
In other words, it should be the constant endeavour of the Congress 
as the common national organisation to convert all refractory factors and 
divergent tendencies to a common, dynamic national belief and action. Its 
attitude in relation to violence, communism, communalism, and so forth, 
should not be passive. It should seize upon them all and try to transmute 
and assimilate them all. Else, they will grow independently—and, possibly, 
as foes and not as friends of the Congress and of one another. 

And there is this last consideration. We have spoken of the Genius 
of India and the distinct, original contribution it made in the past to the 
store-house of world civilisation, and the distinct, original contribution 
it is destined to make to the civilisation and well-being of the future. 
This is no mere idle dream. If the Congress is to pass the final test, 
it must, in its heart of heart, dream this dream, make others dream it, 
and prepare itself and others to realise the dream. This should be its 
chief inspiration. It should share this inspiration with all the workers 
in the field. The field is as vast as it is interesting. We ar^_all work¬ 
ing—those of the Congress and those not of it—without making anything 
like a comprehensive and intensive survey of the field. We do not know 
the Reality that India is. And we have hardly a suspicion of the Power 
that India is. We are still in the frog hole of ignorance and self- 
deception. AVe have, sometimes, heard the Call of the Ocean or fancied 
that we have heard it, but, in any case, we have heeded it not. We 
have not yet put ourselves in the right track that shall lead us to it. 
The Congress hole has been a big hole, but still it has been a hole. Of 
late, it has been stagnating. The Congress should now be out to find 
the track leading to the Sea. And so long as the Sea is not reached, 
there will be no real, free and open commerce with the rest of the 
world. A programme to restore a vital, intensive contact with the 
Reality and Power that India has been and still is—is the supreme 
need of the hour. Will the Congress fail us in this hour of need ? If it 
should, a New Spirit and a New Form will arise which will prick the 
half a century old Congress bubble into unsubstantial nothingness. If 
the Congress do not throw itself heart and soul into the kind of releas¬ 
ing, restoring, reforming and reorganising work of which we have spoken, 
the chances are that, ere long, it will find itself made into a kind of new 
Delhi ka laddu. Or, will it prefer to be a Simla fog ? Or, both? ‘ 
XLV- Congress Official Programme 

That the shade we have laid on the above dark prognosis is not 
needlessly too thick, will appear from the observations of those who 
are in the “thick of the battle.” Babu Rajendra Prasad has, recently, 
described the official programme of the Congress in these words :—“The 
Congress is wedded to a constructive programme and it is two-fold. One 
is the promotion of mutual good will, harmony and friendship amongst 
the people of the country, and the other is the redemption of the poverty 
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of the people by the revival of the dead or dying industries.” This is 
very good. But commenting on this the Amrita Bazar Patrika in a 
recent issue writes— 

Assuming that a war-like programme like Civil Disobedience or non-co-operation is 
beyond practical politics at the present moment, it does not follow that the Congress 
has no mternative but to be wedded to a programme the working of which leaves 
no difference between Congressmen and the social service workers. Promotion of 
mutual good-will, harmony and friendship among the j)eoplo of the country cannot be 
achieved by repeating it as a slogan. 5711611 we come to realities what do we find ? 
There is at the present moment an acute communal tension in some parts of the country. 
The Communal Award has originated it and has been accentuating it. But what does the 
Congress propose to do to have the Award withdrawn or neutralise the effects of the 
Award ? There is no move of which wo are aware to explore the possibilities of 
minimizing the evil effects of the Award. The much talked-of Constituent Assembly 
has receded far into the background. It has even ceased to be mentioned in Congress 
circles. The atmosphere is not favourable for it. What, however, can be done to 
induce the proper atmosphere ? In none of the speeches of Babu Rajendra Prasad 
or any Congress leader do we find the suggestion of any practicable means. 

Then, again, the following lines from the same paper and the same 
article will also bear reproduction— 

However difficult the situation may be, it lyill not do for the premier political 
organization to look on helplessly. Mahatma Gandhi has withdrawn from leadership of 
the Congress. It was his exclusive privilege to do all the thinking. But is thinking to be 
done by nobody else in Congress leadership to-day ? How long can the Congress 
hope to thrive on past memories and achievements ‘f It must either go forward or 
decay. There can be no halt for it. If th i so-called ooiistruotivo programme is to be 
pursued, let it be pursued with vigour and energy and on well thought-out lines. The 
country looks to the Congress for a lead. Indulgence in pious platitudes is not a 
lead. 

XLVI. The Constructive Work 

The constructive work—in both the parts—will have to be done princip- 
"^ally in the villages. Very little of real, enduring work can be done by 
mere wire-pulling (propaganda as it is called) from the urban centres 
to which most of the leaders cling leech-like, and which have cast their 
siren spell even on the rank and file of the army of Congress workers. 
The vast rural desert continent of India must be watered and made 
an earthly paradise by working the hoses from the ample springs of 
exuberant nation.alism and philanthrophy located in the few scattered 
urban oases! The whole mentality has to be transformed. Mahatmaji 
himself has recently made some very pertinent observations on this 
mentality. But it is not merely a ‘fear complex' that makes the^ worker 
shun the village. He is still sub-consciously in love with the city, and, 
in spite of his prote.sts to the contrary, he has not yet seriously thought 
of transferring that love to the village. If his love were^ in the right 
place, he would not mind much the ‘privations’ of a life in the village 
to which Mahatmaji refers. As a matter of fact, for an ordinary worker 
with his half-a-penny ever vanishing from him, the city life usually 
means a life of privations of a more graceless, merciless and cheerless 
kind. In the city he must usually live in a dirty dingy, smoky ho^l 
from which God’s light and air and sky have been externed ; and he 
must dine in a public den which has made a speciality of the culinary 
art with the cheapest of food futilities and the wiliest of food toxins. 
The atmosphere is unredeemably dark, but it is charged with undying 
thrills. Those thrills are the very vital breath of his young nostrils, 

and he lives onthem and for them. The thrilis spread over a variety 
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of psychic notes—in fact, over a whole gamut. The countryside is so 
dull, so uninteresting ! We so much miss the thrills. But we do not 
propose to play on them. We reproduce the following at length from 
Mahatmaji’s “Fear Complex” :— 

Many workers are so frightened of village life that they fear that if they are not 
paid by some agency they will not be able to earn their living by labouring in villa¬ 
ges, especially if they are married and have a family to supiDort. In my opinion this 
is a demoralizing belief. No doubt, if a person goes to a village with the city menta¬ 
lity and wants to live in villages the city life, he will never earn enough unless he, 
like the city people, exploits the villagers. But if a person settles in a village and 
tries to live like the villagers, he should have no difficulty in making a living “by 
the sweat of his brow”. He should have confidence that if the villagers who are 
prepared to toil all the year round in the traditional unintelligent manner can earn 
their living, he must also earn at least as much as the average villager. This he will 
do without displacing a single villager, for he will go to -a village as a producer, 
not as a parasite. 

The fact is- the villagers have lost all hope. They suspect that every stranger’s 
hand is at their throats and that he goes to them only to exploit them. Divorce 
between intellect and labour has paralysed their thinking faculty. Their working hours 
they do not use to the best advantage. The worker should enter such villages full of 
love and hope, feeling sure that where men and women labour unintelligently and 
remain unemployed half the year round, ho working all the year round and combining 
labour with intelligence, cannot fail to win the confidence of the villagers and earn his 
liviim honestly and well by labouring in their midst. 

‘But what about my children and their education V says the candidate worker. If 
the children are to receive their education after the modern style, I can give no use¬ 
ful guidance. If it be deemed enough to make them healthy, sinewy, honest, intelligent 
villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood in the home of their parent’s adoption, 
they will have their all-round education under the parental roof and withal they will 
be partly earning members of the family from the moment they reach the years of 
understanding and are able to use their hands and feet in a methodical manner. There 
is no school equal to a decent home and no teachers equal to honest virtuous parents. 
Modern high school education is a dead weight on the villagers. Their children will 
never be Me te get it, and thank God they wilLinever miss it if they have the training 
of Uie decent home. If the village worker is not a decent man or woman, capable of 
conducting a decent home, ho or she had better not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. 

XLVII. Sanctions for Swaraj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a virile programme—“fighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part tif the “fight”. The kind of political education which 
the country may be given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creates, 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in the 
polling booth or in the Council may even produce results contrary to 
those desired. It may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a 'mock fight’ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that you are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their second best elsewhere. Others fight 
equally well when and so long as there is something like fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the ‘front’, 
where reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and where 
plans and preparations are made andiperfected. For such of them we must 
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provide a Parliamentary Board. Otherwise, with some of them, Othello’s 
occupation will be quite gone. But the war front is not the most vital part 
of the war. Irrespective of reserves and supplies, plans and preparations, 
it is a mere bluff which leads nowhere save to ridicule and grief. 

The only alternative to fighting the elections is not civil disobedi¬ 
ence or any other from of direct action. It is so only to those who 
must live on perpetual thrills. In some cases at least, it only shows 
the “nerves”. It is well to remember that Swaraj cannot be “rushed” 
either through Councils or through prisons or gallows. It has got to be 
earned. And it will be earned when full qualifications for it have been 
earned or the full price for it has been paid. So stated it is a plati¬ 
tude, but even platitudes have sometimes to be driven home. Russia, 
Turkey or any other country may have “rushed” its Plan in recent times. 
But the qualifications have been ready or nearly ready in every case. 
The most notable latest case is that of the Nazi revival of Germany 
after its smash during the Great War. But we should not run away 
with mere appearances. The “smash” of Germany after the War was 
terrible, but it was the fall of a giant only stunned by a heavy blow. 
But India has been suffering from a wasting disease for centuries, and 
is to-day, not only the sick and skinny man of the East, but the sic¬ 
kest and skinniest man of the whole world. We believe he still posses¬ 
ses untold reserves of vitality and strength. But we do not yet know 
where to look for them. We have tried some massaging and have given 
even some subcutaneous injections of late. The result has been a great 
deal of peripheral excitement which, however, has proved both spasmodic 
and short-lived. It has been followed by even depressing reactions. We 
ought to be sure by this time that we are following not the right 
treatment. We must think out a course of radical treatment, and have 
the courage to follow it up. 

XLVIII. The Real Fight 

The real fight is with the deep disease spots in the constitution 
itself. Communalism, Terrorism, Defeatism among a host of others, are 
the obtrusive symptoms. These can be palliated and ultimately removed 
only by promoting and developing powerful “anti-bodies”, some of 
which Mahatmaji is never tired of suggesting, but of.which, of late, we 
are having a most unfortunate and depressing dearth of supply in us. 
Communalism or Terrorism or any other unfavourable feature cannot 
be removed by mere talk in twos and threes or even in hundreds and 
thousands. Heart and soul contact with communities, parties and 
persuasions must, to some extent, be established before parleys and 
conferences will be productive of fruitful and helpful pacts. And 
contacts can be established only through day-to-day work and service 
side by side. Nothing else will open the eye or draw the heart. Com¬ 
munalism and other troubles are cropping up precisely because old ties 
of fellowship, established through centuries of mutual understanding, 
co-operation and service, have been snapping under the strain and 
stress of modern conditions, while the cement of new bonds which 
modem conditions should favour, has not been allowed to set. In a 
typical Bengal village, for instance, communalism bad almost been 
transmuted and untouchability almost sublimated by the touchstone of 
the community of village social and cultural life and by living and 
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ever-active heart-touch and soul-touch all round, before the process was 
disturbed and counteracted by some of the discordant modern factors. 
A Brahmin and a Chandala would not then usually mix in the sense 
we are now mixing in railway cars or even in restaurants. But both 
formed—in consciousness, feeling and action—members of one family. 
They shared their joys, and sorrows, and Vr'ere united in life and death. 
One would not eat his meal allowing the other to stint or starve 
himself. One could not suffer without the other caring for him and 
looking after him This is heart-touch. Tue touch of this touchstone had 
almost transmuted into gold the base metal of so-called untouchability in 
Bengal. We have lost the touchstone and are now throwing out the gold. 
In exchange for what? Let Dr. Ambedkar answer, if he will. Almost the 
same remarks will apply to the Hindu and his Moslem brother. 

It is true that some sort of disturbance in the old, “happy” order 
was inevitable in any case under the action of the modern ferment 
which has stressed the rights more than the duties of every individual, 
group or community. We have now tasted the fruit of the forbidden 

tree and are smarting under a sense of injustice done to us ; but the 

sense of injustice done by us has been comfortably kept in abeyance. 
In other words, we are not just as keen on what we owe to others as 
on what others owe to us. There has been too much ignorance and 
too much injustice for the old order to remain a permanent framework 
for adjustment. Still the old brand of cement that held together even 
“so much ignorance and injustice” in concord and peace was good. 
We are not sure that the new foreign brand will be better or even 

equally good when both ignorance and injustice are supposed to have 

been considerably lessened. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
ignorance and injustice is sure to remain over after any deal in any 
case. An ethics of duty and service and not one of right and barter 
should prove our last solvent. 

XLIX. The Four Fold Progra.aime 

At the end of the General Introduction—in which we have, for 
reasons which need not here be set forth, mainly dealt in “pious 
generalities”—we can hardly undertake anything like a charting of a 
definite progr.amme for our public bodies to follow. As to the general 
lines again, we may just conclude our remarks by saying that such a 
programme must be four-fold to cope with the actual reality and to be 
effective as a lead to what we aspire to mike it. The four parts of 
the Plan are inter-dependent, and so, must be worked together. First, 
the Political Part. Politics is a modern obsession ; still it is essential. 
It is essential even in the teeth of the dictum that a subject nation has 
no politics. It must learn to swim in political waters, placid or troubled, 
by actually being in them. Part of the political work will consist of 
election and Council work. But only the least part of it. The more 
vital part will consist of a ceaseless endeavour being made to teach the 
masses and classes to be self-reliant and to manage their own affairs 
as far as possible without let or hindrance ; to promote a community 
of interests and a co-ordination of efforts ; and ^ their combined 
pressure make the British people render unto us what is our just due. 
Not only what is called political consciousness, but also political 
11 
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capacity and cohesion of the Indian masses, classes and communities 
have to be developed by intensive work. Lots of political thinking 
together with the kind of intensive work all over the field will be 

needed. Our organisations must be equal to the task. We do not 

make a particular mention of the “outdoor” work in Indian politics— 
that is, work to be carried on outside India. 

The Second Part is Economic. This should consist of work—both 
legislative and field work—whereby not only economic relief and 
amelioration, so badly needed, can be brought to the people, but their 

material relations to one another can be readjusted on a just and 

equitable basis. That is to say, without actually adopting the Com¬ 
munist programme—which must be re-inspired and revised with respect 
to the Indian genius and Indian conditions—we should try to take as 
much good and “wild” wind out of the Communist sail as possible. 
We should prepare and be ready with our alternative solution of the 
Communist Problem. The Third Part is intensive Social Service Work. 
For rendering such service, we must put ourselves into actual living 
contact—touching all vital material and spiritual points—with the 
people for and with whom we mean to work. The Fourth 
Part relates to the work of consolidation and conciliation. India, from 
time immemorial, has been the home of diversities. But Indian Culture 
and Civilisation have been found to possess the “magical” virtue by 
which diversities have been made to round off their angularities and 
smooth their surfaces of contact so as to form components of a Grand 
Synthesis. This has been a special gift of the Indian Genius. But 
conditions have materially changed now. The diversities, instead of 
being components, are becoming opponents of one another. Illustrations 
will be found everywhere. Now, our great task is to see to it that 
they remain helpful components and exponents of one another. Forces 
and tendencies have to be reconciled where necessary, and brought to a 
vital focuss. Connected with this is the supreme task of National 
Education in the broadest and soundest sense of the term. And the 
leaders and workers must educate themselves first and most of all. The 
school of actual service, which, in the real sense, must mean sacrifice 
and suffering, is, of course, the best school. But besides this, one must 
get oneself to hnoio the Indian Soul and Constitution and love and 
cherish what is true, good and beautiful in them. Without such knowledge 
and such love, one cannot truly serve India or the rest of the world. At 
present, Indian leadership, for tlie most part, has not earned the necessary 
qualifications for this kind of service. It is a service which all Indians 
can render, if and to the extent they are fit. Even foreigners—and 
most of all the Britishers—can and should render this service by 
earning the necessary qualifications. The supreme test by which our 
British connection must be judged lies in this. Whether England’s past 
achievements in India of her future plans in regard to India should or 
should not be judged to be of value, is also an issue that must be 
similarly decided. Indian .Nationalism and Indian Government must 
both live upon real credit and by real sanctions. ( Specially contributed 
by Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhaya .) 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION-NEW DELHI—lllh. FEBRUARY to l7th. APRIL 19B5 

The Budget session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on tlie 11th. 
February 1935 with Sir Maneeji Dadabhny in the chair. 

After questions Mr. Ballet introduced the Bill to further amend the Cinematograph 
Act of 1918, after which the Council adjourned. 

J. P. C. Repokt Deb.we 

12lb. FEBRUARY :—Tlio three-da.ys debate in the Council of State on the J. P. C. 
Deport commenced this morning with nine amendments on the agenda. 

The Progressive Party, which constituted the chief opposition in the House, tabled 
the following amendment last nigJit in the name of thoir leader, Bai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saran Das : That for the original motion the following be substituted, namely, 

(1) _ That the scheme of Constitutional Reforms formulated in the J. P. C. Report 
is entirely unacceptable to this Council and to the bulk of the people of India and 
thi.s Council, therefore, recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he may 
be pleased to inform His Majesty’s Government that the Council desires that legisla¬ 
tion based on the report should not be proceeded with. 

This Council further urges that immediate steps should be taken to frame a Consti¬ 
tution which would establish real responsible government, both at the Centre and in 
the Provinces. 

(2) This Council does not deem it expedient to e.vpre.ss any opinion on the Com¬ 
munal Award. 

13th. FEBRUARY -.—Raja Ohazanforali Khan, who had moved an amendment 
similar to that of Mr. M. A. Jinnah in the Assembly, was the first spoaker to-day. 

Referring to provincial autonomy, the speaker recognised that the proposals were a 
definite advance over the existing conditions inasmuch as the removal of the official 
bloc and nominated members and the widening of the franchise were some distinct 
feature. He, however, objected to certain unnecessary safeguards and Imped that, in 
the face of a strong Cabinet of responsible Ministers, with a thumping majority behind 
them, the special powers of the Governors would become useless. 

Dealing with the Central scheme the Raja felt that indirect election to the Federal 
I.egislature was most objectionable and he wi.shed that the British^ Government had 
even now realised the Indian demand and introduced direct election. The speaker 
emphasised that a Federal Legislatime constituted by indirect election would be a 
nominated House of the Provincial Legislatoi-es with no popular sanction behind it. 

As for tlie Princes entei'ing the Federation, the speaker did not object to their 
entry; but the method whereby the States would be represented in the Federal House 
was most objectionable. Firstly, the All-India Federation contemplated the elimination 
of the official and nominated" bloc, but this alteration was vitiated by the Eulers 
sending nominees to the Legi.slatuiv. 

Syed Abdul Hafeex, while acceding that the scheme was a great advance over the 
existing administration in the provinces felt that the powers reserved for Governors 
were too stringent. He objected to the Second Chamber in Bengal, where them was 
no landed aristocracy a.s in the United Provinces or Bihar. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad welcomed the scheme as a distinct imjrrovement on 
the present reforms as it widened the franchise which would be helpful to rouse the 
political consciousness of the mas.ses. But the absence of Dominion Status in the 
preamble wounded the feeling.s of Indians who desired that India should remain 
within the Empire. 

Mr. Yamin Khan (nominated U. P.) moving his amendment for working the scheine 
recalled the fate of the Report. Amid voices questioning his statements Mr. Yamin 
Khan maintained that Indian delegates at the Round Table Conference made a poor 
show and failed to produce an agreement. Even Mr. Gandhi who was the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the great party failed hopelessly to come to an agreed solution on the 
communal problem. 

Mr. &. S. Kkaparde said wlsether they rejected or accepted the scheme the British 
Government’s will would prevail and so the wisest course was to ignore several zigzags 
in the constitution and wait for the next opportunity. 
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Sir N. Choksy wanted insertion of Dominion Status in the preamble of the Act. 

Rai Bahadur Mathra Prasad Mehrotra said that the proposed scheme taken as a 
whole was very unsatisfactory and it was hedged in by numerous safeguards and 
reservations directed definitely against Indian intereste making the position of legisla¬ 
tures illusory and shadowy. The future railway authority would be under the 
Governor-General and popular Ministers would have no voice in the matter. The 
scheme proposed was dictatorship and not self-government. He had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 


14lh. FEBRUARY ;—The Council of State to-day rejected Lala Ramsaran Das's 
motion of not accepting the proposed constitutional reforms, by 36 against 10 votes, 
and accepted by 32 to 14 votes Mr. Yamin Khan's motion, wliioh would give a fair 
trial to tho new reforms. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna's amendment for modifications of the J. P. 0. proposals was 
negatived without division. 

The first part of Mr. Ohaxnafar All's motion accepting the Communal Award, until 
a substitute was found was passed by 31 to 13 votes, whilst the other two parts of his 
amendments as regards the unsatisfactory character of tlie provincial scheme and the 
unacceptahility of the Federal Scheme were rejected by 34 to 9 and 34 to 10 votes 
respectively. 'The three parts of his amendments like that of Mr. Jinnah's in tho 
Assembly were voted on separately. 

Mr. Chari then moved his amendment which ran into three clauses and on which 
debate was held separately according to the President’s previous ruling. 

The first clause stated that the council was opposed to the separation of Burma. 

Tho second clause regretted that the council's recommendations made in the resolu¬ 
tion of August 15 last regarding free entry of Indians into Burma and safeguards ^ for 
Indians, Indian shipping and Indian companies on the same footing as British subjects 
and companies after separation has been ignored. 

The third clause objected to the recommendation.s of the Joint Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee regarding the Governor-Geiieral’s special responsibility as regards tariffs on 
Burmese goods, and the powers given to the Secretary of State to fi.x: duties on goods 
imported and exported to and from India and Burma. 

All the clauses were separately voted upon. The first clause was lost without a 
division and the second and the third were lost by 25 to 11 and 36 to 10 respectively. 

Mr. Yamin Khan's mot\m for working tho new reforms and Mr. Ghasnafar Alikhan’s 
motion for accepting the Communal Award were then put to the vote togeUver as a 
substantive motion and carried without a division. The House then adjourned till 
the 16th. 

Exe.mi'iion or Co-or. Suoak FACiomrs 

16th. FEBRUARY :—Rai Bahadur Mathuraprosod Mehrotra to-day moved his 
resolution urging exemption of the sugar factories established on co-operative lines from 
excise duty. The mover stressed that as the co-operative sugar factories stood to better 
conditions of Uie agriculturists engaged in cane cultivation by giving them a better price 
and advancing loans to them without interest for developing- the cultivation of cane, it 
was highly desirable to give some assistance to those factories. That would promote the 
co-operative movement in the coimtry and benefit the agiicultural masses. 

Mr. V. C. V. Qounder and Diimn Bahadur Chetty supported the motion. 

Mr Tallents, replying, said that the revenue involved in the proposal was inconsi- 
derabl'e, but the principle underlying was of great importance. Co-operative factories 
were receiving sufficient protection as other factories and as they were meant for mu¬ 
tual benefit and not for profit, they should not get this special concession, as in that 
case, they might come in competition with other factories and give them cause for 
legitimate grievances. 

On the Home Secretary’s assurance that the representations received in this 
connection through local Governments would be considered by the Government, Rai 
Bahadur Mathra Prosad Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. The House then adjourned 
till tho 18th. 


Indus I^TtiB.4UZATiox Act Amend. Bile 

18lh. FEBRUARY -.—Sir Outhrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, pre¬ 
sented the railway budget after which on the motion of M. O. Hallett, Home 
Secretary, the Bill amending the Indian Naturalization Act as passed by the Assembly 
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Cinematoobaph Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Hallett, moving consideration of the Bill to amend the Cinematograph Act, ex¬ 
plained the necessity of censorship of cinema posters. He pointed out mat with the 
increase of cinema houses in tlie country advertising by obscene posters in the streets 
had become common which injuriously affected the morals of the people, particularly 
the younger generation. The Government had consulted various local governments and 
censoring authorities in India and he claimed that the measure was a simple one and 
would not cause any undue hardship to the cinema trade. The penalty for an offence 
under the Act extended to a fine of Rs. 500 which was not unreasonable. 

Concluding, Mr. RalUt urged the passage of the measure which intended to 
remove a very obvious evil. 

Syed ffossain Imam asked the Government to postpone consideration by a fort¬ 
night to enable tliom in the meantime to consult the industry concerned, which 
suggestion was, however, not accepted. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru on principle objected to censorship either of posters, pamphlets, 
films or books as censors were often proved to be eccentric in their views. Though 
India was backward inasmuoli as not having self-Government, she could at least pro¬ 
gress in respect of social and other aspects with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Chari supported the previous speaker. Raja Ghaznafar AH asked whether the 
Government had information tliat indigenous films were exhibiting objectionable posters. 

Mr. Ballet replied in the negative. 

Raja Ohaznaffar AH urged that the indigenous industry which was of recent 
growth should not be penalised for an offence by foreign films. Therefore ho asked 
for an assurance from the Government to confine the operation of tlie Bill for the 
present to foreign fims only. 

Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. Narainswarai Chetty, Sir David Devadoss and’Sir N. Choksy 
supported the bill and held that delay would be harmful. Such censorship was an 
urgent necessity, particularly as India'was not advanced like America or England. 

The Bill was passed. The Council adjourned till Thursday, February 21. 

DmAi'E ON E.ulwav Budoet 

Slit. FEBRUARYMr. Hosain Imavi, initiating the debate on the railway 
budget, criticised the fact that the railways had increased the capital-at-charge 
without increasing their earning capacity. He urged that if no provision for a sinking 
fund was made they at least ought to augment the amount allotted to the depreciation 
fund. The speaker criticized the railway debt policy and the exchange rate on which 
the sterling debt operated. Mr. Hosain "Imam, referring to the wagon purchase policy 
criticised that the accounts supplied to them did not show the distribution of wagons 
between the railways. He stressed the necessity to pursue economy in every depart¬ 
ment and at every step, even during the years of prosperity as they had large com¬ 
mitments to meet. Dealing with Muslim representation in the railways, the speaker 
held that the principle of 25 per cent representation was not carried out to their 
.satisfaction. In effect, it worked out at half of that percentage. The only way to 
remove this inequity was to fix a definite quota of 25 per cent, and those promoted 
to the upper grade should be limited to a certain proportion. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy appreciated the reduction in the freight of coal, but 
asked the Railway Board to remember that coal was not the only article in goods 
traffic. There were so many, on which freight should be reduced. Efforts should be 
made to encourage both the importer and the exporter to use railways in preference 
to other carriers. Alluding to the communal representation in the services, he com¬ 
plained that the Bengal Muslims were generally ignored and preference had been 
given to the Punjab and U. P. Muslims. 

Baja Ghaznafar AH said that whatever improvements took place in the railways 
were due to the effect given by the Railway Member and the Chief Commissioner to 
the suggestions made in the central legislature. Such salutory control over the working 
of the railways would disappear with the proposed setting up of a Statutory Railway 
authority, which would be more an executive department than a commercial one. 
Regarding the loss on the strategic lines, he drew the attention of the Commander-in- 
Chief to Sir Guthrie Russel’s observations in the budget speech. Raja Ghaznafar AU 
wanted a separate department in the Railway Board to co-ordinate the efforts at seeing 
the redress of communal grievances in the railways of the country. He was not 
satisfied with the amenities pi’ovided for third class passengers on the N. "W. Railway 
as comparftd with the G. I. P. Railway, the B. B. C. I. Railway and the E. I. Railway 
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and said that something should be done to see that the agents of railways were more 
amenable to public criticisms. 

Mr. £. Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Guthrie Russel on the 
financial result of the railways. Referring to tariffs, while he welcomed the forth¬ 
coming review of the classification of goods, he was concerned at the delay regarding 
the simplification of tariff. He wanted the non-official opinion of commerce and trade 
to be consulted in this matter and asked whether this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the Government or after that. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition with carriage of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struck at the very lifeblood of ports which depended for their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, _ Mr. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that where roads existed which 
ran parallel to the railway these would have to be maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor transport and missing links should be joined up. Without these arterial 
roads it would be impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with the railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Tran.sport 
Advisory Council which would bring increased freight to the railway system. In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not be carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
to connect up with i-ailway stations. Similarly, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alluding to 
the expenditure on the rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. He 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme' 
for the modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for tla- 
ticketless traveller, Mr. Miller considered that aiition was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the lUilways Act in the current session, imposing a 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bhore for his 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important office in another part 
of the empire. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das hoped that a Ministry of Transport would be 
established as early as possible. He criticised the restoration of the salary out even 
in railways which were a commercial proposition and which were yet rimning at a 
deficit. He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have boeu 
balanced. It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a matter of 
commercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pj'o- 
ceeding, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said-, that there should be no necessity oi 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
he urged the authorities to seo' how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. He welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker complained that a bigger percentage had 
been given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interiaipted 
but the President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that if the railways revised their policy of vendini'. 
on railway stations they should not ignore the claims of those individual vendors v im 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Bata Singh criticized the attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a monopoly. This was detrimental to 
the public interest. As regards the rolling stock, he did not see why railway worksliojjs 
after nearly 100 years’ experience should not produce all the requirements within tin- 
country itself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier and 
such a course would be of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding. 
Sardar Buta Singh urged for greater co-operatiou among the railways and the local 
administrations to meet the trafiic reqirirement. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jag dish Prasad thought that the restoration of the salary i iii 
was prematiu'e and unjustified. As regards the project on Kumaun railways he ho,'.cd 
that the Railway Board would take up the project at the early date. He oomplaiiic i 
of overcrowding in second class compartments and suggested certain improvements. 

Mr. Jagadiah Chandra Banerjee related at length the gievances of the third clam 
travelling public and said-: ‘I know these will fall on deaf ears because the preseni 
railway administration in India is too wooden and too rotten from top to bottom 
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Unless and until the Government changed their heart and tried to understand the 
public viewpoint the representatives of the _people could never allow the Railway- 
Budget to be passed. In the form wherein it was presented the budget would only 
be pampering the already pampered railway officials. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru pleaded for the cause of workers and suggested that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Whitley Commission regarding recognition by railways of trade 
unions and appointments of a joint standing committee be given effect to. He hoped 
that Sir Joseph Bhore before retirement would make this contribution to ensure indus¬ 
trial peace (Applause). Mr. Sapru subjected the budget to a scrutiny from both the 
commercial and utility standpoint and said that strategic lines which were maintained 
for army purposes should be shown as a separate expenditure for defence which was 
the only straightforward system of accounting. He asked the Commerce Member to 
explain when and Jiow the Government proposed to implement the Washington Con¬ 
vention regarding hours of work. As regards the road-rail competition, Mr. Sapru 
supported the recommendation of the Kirkness-Mitehell Committee. Referring to the 
Railway Authority, he thought that the future of Indian railways as envisaged in the 
Government of India Bill was not very bright and feared that the Governor-General 
would h-ave a full sway over every detail and the Indian legislatures in future years 
would have lesser opportunities of criticism so far as railways were concerned. After 
describing over-crowding in third class traffic, the speaker pointed out the commercial 
opinion were emphatic in the unanimous condemnation of the policy of'rates and 
fares. He hoped that the Railway Board would pursue the policy and act as a 
national organization in the national interest which must be the supreme consideration. 
Concluding, Mr. Sapru said that travelling had a greater educative value and every 
effort should be made to afford greater facilities and cheap return travel and greater- 
amenities. 

Sir David Devadoss said tiiat considering that India was a poor country the 
Government should sorutinizo every expenditure and spend only on productive works. 
He suggested that each railway should show the profit and loss account separately to 
enable them to form an opinion that the administration was run on a really commer¬ 
cial basis. 

Mr. Eeramba Prasad Barua urged the reduction of fares aud related the grievances 
of the travelling public in Assam and Eastern Bengal Railways where many stations had 
no waiting rooms or other facilities. He also complained of the paucity of employ¬ 
ment of the people in Assam on Railways. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, winding up the debate, made what is believed to be his last 
speech. He often times struck a personal note and assured the House that the 
points raised during the debate would be investigated. Ha emphasised that the 
lessons of economy learnt during the depression would prove enormous benefit to 
the railway administrations from year to year in future and that from the next 
year there would be no more deficits even thongli there might be temporary set¬ 
backs in railway finance. As regards the job analysis, he pointed out that by 
spending Rs. 3,36,000 on five railways they had saved over Rs. .30,00,000. These 
savings would be of a recurring character. 

Referring to Raja Gliaznafar .Ali’.s (juestion about communal representation in 
services, Sir Joseph Bhore said that definite instructions had been issued as regards 
percentages of Muslim recruitment. The Chief Commissioner would discuss with the 
agents of railways next month the machinery required to enforce those orders regard¬ 
ing recruitment." 

Reduotiox of Bmiisii Soldiebs 

25tb. FEBRUARY :— Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra's resolution urging 
a substantial reduotion-.in the.strength of British soldiers in India was defeated by 26 
votes against 15 to-day. 

Moving his resolution, Mr. Mehrotra urged a substantial reduction in the strength 
of the British soldiers in India. lie said that India was spending the largest amount 
on the military forces compared with the Dominions, and not commensurate with her 
revenues. Sir Shadilal stated in the Capitation Tribunal report that India had been 
made the training ground for British soldiers at the expense of the country. “Why 
should this arrangement continue when Indians are too poor to afford this huge 
expenditure f Indianisation must be speeded up. Since 1917 there have been a total 
of LOGO officers in the army, but of these only 195 Indian officers as compared with 
7,000 British officers.” Mr. Mehrotra referred' to the Shea Committee’s view that 
complete Indianisation in Army was possible, aud asked why that view had not been 
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givea effect to. Then, again, there was the Skeen Committee’s recommendation that 50 
per cent. of-.India’s Army was to be Indianised in 20 years ? During the war India was 
left out 15,000 British soldiers. Now, in peace time, could they not arrange to reduce 
the strength from 60.000 to 30,000 V This was his specific request. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that Government as well as the people were powerless 
with regard to the cost of defence and the strength of British soldiers in India, as 
these questions were determined by the War Office and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The army in India was used only for Imperial purposes, and an indepen¬ 
dent judge would never hold that the present strength was maintained in the interests 
of India. India was not in a position to dictate the nature of duty which the Indian army 
was to perform. Tlie least she could urge was that the British Army be substantially 
replaced by Indian army. The speaker complained that at present recruitment tvas confined 
to the northwest corner of India, If the present ratio of two to one was altered, there 
would be a great saving in the army budget. He urged the Government to make a 
representation to His Majesty's Government that India was unable to bear the burden 
any longer. He disfavoured the idea that Indian armies should remain in Burma 
when Burma was separated from India. 

The Commander-in-0liicf spoke for half an hour opposing the resolution. He said 
that it was not in the power of the Government of India to recommend to His 
Majesty’s Government that either the rate of Indianisation be increased or the propor¬ 
tion of Britisii soldiers to Indian soldiers be reduced. 

Proceeding, His Excellency referring to the argument that the air force could_ be 
strengthened to reduce the land forces said that other nations had practically retained 
the same force of ground troops as they did before the War. And other-, nations were 
in a much graver danger of war in the air than India. 

Mr. ffosain Imam had referred to the bogey that the scale of India’s army was 
dictated by His Majesty’s Government especially by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Mr. Imam asked whether the report of the Export Committee on which the 
recent decision was taken would he published. 

The Oommander-in-Cilief •. No, I can’t do that any more than I can publish the 
report of the Rawlinson Committee, Both are confidential. In fact the Indian mem¬ 
bers of the Government in 1922 wanted that the report not to be published. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra briefly replied and tlie resolution was rejected by 26 votes 
to 15, 

Pkevexiion or Fob-eiox Rice Import 

27th. FEBRUARY The Council of State carried without division the resolution 
of Mr. Narayanaswami Ohetty urging Government to take immediate steps to prevent 
the import of foreign rice into this country and adopt other substantial taeasures to 
improve the present low prices of rice with a view to alleviate the lot .of agriculturists. 
The amendment of Syed Hossain Imam definitely suggesting the imposition of a prohibi¬ 
tive import duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Several members including a few 
from Madras either voted against"it or remained neutral, 

Gexeraj. Discussion op Bcdoet 

2nd. MARCH :—The galleries vvere well occupied to liear the general discussion 
of the budget to-dav. 

Sir Phiroz". Sethna said that he had received telegrams from the commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming Sir James Grigg’s first budget as a 
very favourable one. He, therefore, discounted the press opinions on the budget. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna suggested that the new Finance Member should take up the question 
of fixing the rate of e-xchange at a figure which would prove to be of interest to the 
taxpayer as well as the agriculturists. Whatever motives might be attributed to the 
allotment of one crore of rupees for village uplift, it was a welcome decision and the 
speaker hoped that the figure would increase annually (hear, hear). Discussing the 
surcharge and income tax, Sir P. Sethna wished the reduction of the surcharge had 
been half instead of oiie-third and as regards the salary cut he wished it had been 2 
and a half per cent this year with a definite promise of complete removal next year. 
Incidentally, he referred to the interest on Government Paper and said that 3 and a 
half per cent, was popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several ■■■chari¬ 
table organisations, iuoluding the Indian Research Fund Association, had invested 
their money in these papers and he hoped this rate would not be reduced. Generally 
speaking, the income tax and super-tax were higher in India than in any other coun¬ 
try, except perhaps EojhiM-.l. and this was the testimony^of several life insurance com- 
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panies. There should, therefore, be an effort made to reduce the burden as occasion 

permitted. Lastly, Sir Phiroze Sethna alluded to Sir James Grigg’s announcement that 
the additional import duty on salt would continue for one year but if the Assembly 

wished to remove it, he would have no objection to the removal. The speaker disputed 

this view as positively unfair to Indian merchants, who had sunk half a crore in 
Aden and also to salt manufactoers in the west coast of India. Aden had not been 
transferred out of the Indian control and why should this disrimination be made 
against Aden merchants ? If anything like tliis was done, it would be against the 
assurances of the Secretary of State given to the British Indian delegation, headed by 
H. H. the Aga Khan in London. Aden salt was the best, barring Livei'pool and in the 
interests of Indian consumers this duty should continue. At any rate, the duty should 
not be removed until a conference of Bengfd consumers and salt manufacturers” of Aden 
and India was held. 

Syed Eostain Imam, speaking on behalf of his province, at the outset thanked the 
the Goverernment for what they had done for the relief of distress-stricken 
Bihar. He complained of the short intervsd —given to members to study 
the budget before discussion and accused the Finance Member of being discourteous 
in not attending the Council while the Assembly was not sitting. Continuing, he 
spoke at length on the Government’s Debt policy and urged lucid accounting to en¬ 
able the ordinary people to understand its iniplications. Referring to the sterling 
obligations, he wished that every maturing loan should be paid from the Treasury 
balance or by rupee loans and they should stop floating loans in future altogether. 
Dealing witli the allocation of a crore for rural uplift, the speaker said that he had 
bitter experience in tlie past of bow such benencial schemes run by Government 
hardly reached the masses. Out of the sums, over seventy-five per cent was wasted 
in pampering officials and hardly, if any, twenty-five per cent reached the masses. 
Turning to the phenomenal gold export, Syed llossain Imam pointed out that it was 
not beneficial to India but only helped England to have a favourable balance in com- 
nai'ison to other foreign countries. Referring to the cut in University grants particu¬ 
larly the Benares and Aligarh Universities which were held dear to the public heart, 
the speaker charged the Government of callousness. While they had restored sMary 
cats amounting to over a crore, they failed to restore the out in University grants, 
which hardly amounted to a lakli. 

Ur. B. K. Baau said that the grant of a crore of rupees for rural uplift and 
setting apart of funds for aviation and broadcasting were pleasant features of the 
budget. The general discussion, he sirggested, should bo directed towards the proper 
gauging of the fundamental Indian finances. He hoped that the inauguration of the 
Reserve Bank would result in the financial machinery in India being in the hands of 
persons who had experience and knowledge of finance. The Governor of the ,Reserve 
Bank would surely make a striking departure in its credit policy, recognising, as it 
was done in England, that cheap money was vital to the interests of the country. 
After the creation of the Reserve Bank, some of the present duties of the Finance 
Member should be transferred to the Reserve Bank and he would thus have time, 
which should be devoted to a detailed study of the Indian taxation system for making 
it more scientific. He should find new avenues of taxation, with particular reference 
to tobacco and matches monopoly and deatli duties as in England. Countries like 
Japan and France had tobacco and matches monopoly in a complete working order, 
yielding substantial revenues and furnishing an important basis for raising loans when 
necessary. If these were tapped then the misgivings about the reforms wrecking on 
the financial rook woidd disappear. There might be objection from some vested inter¬ 
ests, but they would surely have to yield as they did in other countries. Financiers 
with imagination were not the same individuals as the imaginative financiers referred 
to by Sir James Grigg. 

Ur. Uiller welcomed the grant of forty lakhs for the Road Development Fund 
and the grant of twenty five lakhs for roads in the Frontier, also repayment of Bombay 
Development loans. He suggested the reduction of duty on motors and lorries which 
would after a short interval assist rural development and reduce unemployment. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar said that ho would not regard the budget as surplus until all 
the emergency taxes were removed. The salary cut should not have been restored 
before an equilibrium was established, not only in central but also provincial budgets. 

Mr. P. N. Saprti expressed gratification that-it was a surplus budget and the position 
had been achieved by maintaining the taxation at a high level. He realised the distribution 
of the surplus was a" diflicult task, but the earmarking of a crore of rupees for rural uplift 
was a step in the right direction, This money should be spent with the advice of a 
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non-official committee of both the Houses. As regards the money to be spent on broad¬ 
casting, he asked whether the broadcasting programme would be for the benefit of the 
rich, or the poor. If for the rich he would oppose it. Similarly the salarly cuts should 
have been restored in the case of the poorly paid officials. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandaa said that on the whole it was a disappointing 
budget. It was proposed to give the ranch needed succour to the agriculturists, but the 
greatest factor which worked against tliem, namely, the 1-6 ratio remained unaltered. 
He wanted a thorough overhauling of salaries of superior services. 

The Gommander-in-Chief intervened by a brief speech regarding the military ex¬ 
penditure. He was surprised at the non-official members saying that the military bud¬ 
get instead of decreasing had slightly increased. Sir Philip Chetwode said : “To such 
members I have to say that we have never concealed for a moment the fact that 
during the last three or four years we had a forced budget, a budget to meet emer¬ 
gency and we were then ciiablod by a fall in commodity prices. Now there is_ some 
rise in commodity prices, and naturally it affects the budget. India is fortunate in that 
she is the only country where the military budget has not gone up anything by two 
to five times what it was before the War. On the contrary we have made permanent 
reductions. The budgets during tho last tew years were made not only to meet emer¬ 
gency crisis, but also as genuine attempts to reduce cost. In fact in regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, we-kept things at a dangerous level.” 

Srijut H. P. Barua said that his province was in difficulties due to unfair treat¬ 
ment by the Central Government. While Assam was made to pay heavily to the 
Central Government under the Meston Award and for the defence of the Frontier, it 
lost revenues from its best sources of revenue, namely, excise duty on petrol ane oil. 

Mr. P. 0. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, in the absence of Sir James Grigg wound 
up the debate. He expressed cordial ^’iinpathy with tho members for their want of 
time in studying the budget papers.. He promised to keep in mind their complaint 
in future years in fixing the date. Regarding the allocation of one crore foi village 
uplift work, the speaker said the Government’s idea was to examine eveiy scheme that 
might be submitted by provincial Governments and so he assured the Council there 
was no prospect of money being wasted. The Council adjourned till 7th. March. 

Proiection to Wue.m Geowees 

7th. MARCH:—Three non-official re.solutions, and one Bill were on the order paper 
when the Council of State reassembled after five days’ recess. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the first resolution recommending continuance of protec¬ 
tion to wheat growers by (a) extending the period of import duty on foreign wheat 
and (b) reducing tho railway freight on wheat from U. P. and the Punjab to the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. He said that miless the prices of wheat xyere kept 
high, the prices of”other commodities would fall, thus causing further hardship on the 
producers. 

Sir Guthrie Russell said that the Government realised the very great importance 
of cheap railway freight to wheat and other food grains, not only for the agricultural 
population but for the country at large, but tho resolution as it stood suggested pro¬ 
tection being given by reduction in tho freight chai’ges on wheat. Sir Guthrie Russell 
continuing said that he did not imply that tho railways wore always averse to rate 
reduction. They were prepared to make reduction if by so doing they could increase tho 
traffic. He, therefore, advised Mr. Yamin Khan to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Yamin Khan replying to the debate said that in view of the promise of Mr. 
Stuart to make an announcement regarding the first part of the resoluton at an 
early date and since the second part of the resolution was merely a corollary to the 
first part, he wanted to withdraw tho resolution. 

The miposition members, however, opposed the withdrawal. 

The President thereupon announced that he in exercise of his discretionary powers, 
he would split the resolution in two-parts. He put to the House the fii'st part relating to 
the extention of the Wheat Import , Duty Act. Tho Government supported the mem¬ 
bers who insi.sted on division which resulted in the motion being passed by 34 votes to 
nil. Four members remained neutral, when the second pai't of the resolution relating to 
reduction of freight was put to vote. Government opposed it. The House again divided 
and the motion was defeated by 21 votes against 8. 

IXDIAN MeECAXIILE MaELXE 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved the next -resolution recommending 
to the Governor-General to take suitable steps to build up an Indian mercantile marine 
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at an early date with a view to adequate participation of Indian shipping in coastal 
and overseas trade of India. He traced the history of the Indian agitation for reser¬ 
vation of coastal trade for Indian shipping and recounted the pledges given from time 
to time, particularly by Lord Irwin as viceroy. Proceeding the speaker referred to 
the commercial safeguards under the new constitution and asked ho\v the Government 
proposed to carry out their declared policy in this respect. He urged substantial 
bounties to Indian concerns. 

Mr. J. C. Banerji moved an amendment urging the Government to give contract 
for carrying coastal mails between India, Burma and Singapore to Indian steamship 
companies for the purpose of helping the growth of a sufficiently large Indian mer¬ 
cantile marine to participate in Indian overseas trade. He claimed that mail subsidy 
and contract was an important form of State aid to shipping and had been resorted to 
by all maritime States to develop their national shipping. 

Mr. Stuart said that Government did not propose the resolution. This acceptance 
must not however be taken to imply the recognition of the proposals or the programme 
mentioned by the mover. The most important suggestion was the reservasion of 
coastal trade of India for Indian mercantile marine. This, he said, was administratively 
un acceptable. 

Lala Jagadish Prasad replying t^ the debate said that he was glad that Government 
in principle had accepted his resolution. 

Hindu Temples’ Bill 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty intioduced a Bill to provide for better administration 
and governance of Hindu temples in Madras City and the endowments attached thereto. 
The Bill generally follows the lines of the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act 
with suitable modifications. 

Industrial Council 

Mr. P. N, Sapru moved a resolution urging the-establisdinient of an industrial coun¬ 
cil on the lines suggested by the 'Whitley Commission on Labour. He said that India 
Tvas becoming slowly industrialised and labour problems were becoming more acute. 

Mr. D. a. Mitchell on behalf of the Government expressed sympathy with the reso¬ 
lution. He did not deny that the creation of such an industrial council would be of 
very great value, but held that there was no great hurry for it. As regards laboni' 
legislation, Mr. Mitchell quoted the ■ procedure proposed in the Government of .Inuia 
Bill and stated that the creation of such a council at this stage would not be desirable. 

Mr. Sapru replying said that the new constitution as proposed would be very con¬ 
servative and he was not sure whether the question would be satisfactorily tackled by 
the new Government. He recommended the creation of an industrial council at this 
stage because it would at least preserve what had already been done. 

The resolution was negatived by 22 again,st 7. The Council adjourned till 13th. March. 

Relief op Uneuployjie.nt 

13lb. MARCH :—Lala Jagadish Prasad moved a resolution to-day urging 
Government to take adequate and effective steps to relieve unemployment in the 
country. He said that unemployment was felt not only amongst the educated and 
middle classes, but also among the masses. Only a few days ago a Bengalee youth 
driven to desperation committed suicide at Lucknow by throwing him before an engine. 
This was not a rare instance and the tale of woe was gi'owing daily. 

"While the distress was universally acknowledged. Government, which was the 
custodian of the welfare of the people, had done practically nothing to tackle the 
problem. In the United Provinces they had appointed a committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir T. B. Sapru, It remained to bo seen what would come out of it. 

In other countries their governments had found a solution in many ways. In Russia 
they had the Five Year Plan. There were schemes like slum clearance and subsidised 
housing scheme and road development on an extensive scale. . 

The Government in India should first reorganise the educational system with a view 
to give education a vocational bias and make it less literary. Why not have a five 
year plan of economic reconstruction in India and why should not Government raise a 
loan for starting new industries and employing Indians ? 

Sir Pkiroze Sethna agreed that the system of education in India should be changed 
so that thousands of graduates now being manufactured by so many universities might 
receive vocational training to equip them in life. At the same time unemployment 
should be relieved paitly at least by the abolition of social customs like early marriage 
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and reduction of marriage expenses. But Sir Phiroze did not agree with the mover of 
the resolution that the development of cottage industries, a five year plan of econornic 
reconstruction and establishment of industries could be undertaken on an extensive 
scale by the Central Government. These should be undertaken more by provincial 
governments. But funds were not easily available. The mover had suggested the 
raising of loans. But the taxpayer had to pay interest on loans. 

AuGAim Univehsity Act Amend. Bill 

14th. MARCH In the Council of State to-day, Sir Fazli Hosain introduced 
the Bill to amend the Aligarli Muslim Univei-sity Act whereby tiie post of Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor shall be permissive, and not obligatory. By this arrangement it will be 
possible for the post of Pro-Vice-Chancellor to he' lilled at a time when the Univer¬ 
sity considers such action to he desirable, but the Universi*^y will not be compelled 
(as now) to fill the post at a time wlien the Pro-Vice-Chanoellor does not appear to 
be required. 

S.iiYiD Moslems in Aumy 

Raja Ghaznafar Khan moved a resolution, urging the removal of the 
restrictions which liad been placed on the enlistment of tlio Saiyid Community. 
Raja Ohaznafarali Khan said that lie was not asking for any favours to be 
shown to the Saiyids in the Army, but demanded that the restrictions of disqualifica¬ 
tions against them should be removed, lie pointed out there sliould be a soldier’s 
board in every district in the Punjab and various Muslim organisations had passed 
resolutions to this effect. As for tlie restrictions, the speaker said that the Amy 
Department issued in 1924 a confidential circuliu' to the recniiting officer of Rawalpindi 
that the Saiyids should no longer be recruited under the liead “Punjab Mnssalmans”. 

The Commenher-in-Chief aaiii that Raja Ghaznafar's enlistment of the Saiyids had 
no relation to facts for there had been no restrictions plaijed on their enlistment by 
the Army Headquarters. The general policy regarding recruitment was to prescribe 
an area in which Punjab Muslims were recruited for any one particular unit but 
there was no restrictions whatsoever as to any particular class. The discretion as to 
the sub-classes was left to the Commanding Officers who were free to decide whom 
they should recruit. The units naturally selected recruits from those sub-classes which 
had done their best in tlio past. Every sub-class had tlius an opportunity to prove 
its worth as any other. The number of the sub-olasses depended on how far they 
proved themselves desirable from the point of view of unit control. Concluding Sir 
Philip Chetwode said that if Kaja Gliaznafar would .send liiin any letter issued from 
the Army Headquarters directly giving his orders tiiat this iiarticuiar class of Saiyids 
should he restricted in enlistment lie would soo that flic officer who issued it was 
adequately dealt with. 

Raja Ghaznafar withdrew the resolution and iioiied tJiat, as military officers gene¬ 
rally did not read newspapers, their attention should be drawn by the Army Head¬ 
quarters to the Commaader-in-Chicf's statement that there was no restriction to the 
recruitment of the Saiyids. 

Kuewka Salt RA.\(iK 

18th. MARCH I tesuming the discussion on his resolution moved on March 13 
urging a Committee of Enquiry into the damage caused by Khewra Salt Range in the 
PunjM to the neighbouring iatids and the villages, Raja Ghaznafar Ali 
stressed the damage done to the neighbouring lands through sanitation 
of a very great affected area extending about 50 miles. People living there were 
extremely loyal to the Government and desisted from starting undesirable agitation 
despite unspeakable Iiardships. Although a greater amount of damage could not be 
attributed directly to the working of the Khewra Salt mines, still it was the moral 
duty of the Government of India, who collected over fifty lakhs annually from this 
source, to make a substantial contribution to improve the area. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali conotuded stressing the need for appointing at least an official 
oommittee, presided over by the Finance Member. 

Mr. P (J. Tallents opposed the resolution as the Govornment did not admit that 
the damage in the neighbourhood of Khewra was due to the way in which the salt 
mines were worked. There was no cultivable land within about one and half miles of 
the mine. Tlie Commissioner of Northera India Salt Revenue Department had stated 
he had received no complaint from the villagers. Mr. Tallents referred to the dis¬ 
cussions held on the subject since 1926, and pointed out how in one of them Raja 
Ghaznafar Ali did not press the matter. Mr. Brayne, whom Raja Gaznafar Ali had 
mentioned, also did not think that the working of the mines could produce sanitation 
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effeot on the country around. The presence of the mine in the area afforded a distinct 
advantage to the population there. Two Committees, already appointed, did not pro¬ 
duce any result. 

Baja Oasnafar AH thought that if the whole of Mr.-Brayne’s opinion was read 
out it would be found that he was for some relief to.the agriculturists. The spes^er 
wanted an official committee, and indeed liis object was to bring the Punjab officials 
and the Central Government officials togetlier, so that some relief might be obtained. 

Mr. Tallents promised to send a report of the debate to the Punjab Government. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and lost by 27 votes to 22. 

Receuitmest to I. M. 8. 

Mr. M. P. Mehrotra moved a resolution urging that Government recruit I. M. S. 
officers by an open competitive examination in India and to put a stop to the present 
method of recruitment by selection. Ho complained that lueferenco w'as being shown 
to British medical qualification in selection and asked while the Government accepted 
the ratio of fifty for 1. C. S. why similar proportion be not accepted in the case of 
I. M. 8. in which service the ratio worked at two British to one Indian officer. If 
the Commander-in-Chief was oppo.sed to the induction of British medical officers in 
the ai-my, he would urge separation of Civil and military branches of the medical 
service. 

Major General Sprawson claimed that tlie anny required a definitely preponderating 
proportion of British medical officers and if the army was mobilised, this number 
would have to be increased. It would be an unfair burden on the provincial Govern¬ 
ments to compel them to engage Indian I. M. S. officers, who had war training. The 
majority of British I. M. S. Officers who w'orked as civil officers w'ere there because the 
local Governments asked for them. Therefore they had to serve the military and civil 
needs. As for recruitment. Major General Spraw.son believed that selection was the best 
method as candidates who -appeared before the Selection Board had seven or more 
year's’ training to their credit and had been appearing at examinations similarly to the 
one suggested by the mover. Why he thought rocmitraent by examination unnecessary 
was that in many cases it gave fictitious results and men recruited were often fresh 
from colleges. 

Mr. Mehrotra’s motion was rejected by 115 against 12 votes. 

Milch Cattle P%iectio.v Bill 

Baja Baghunandan Prasad introduced a Bill to protect the milch cattle. The 
operative clause of the Bill provides that any person who sells miloh cattle to a 
butcher or to any other pei-son with knowledge that such cattle are Ming to be 
slaughtered be punished with imprisonment for six months'.or fine upto.Rs. 500 or both. 

Exqviby ixto A,s,sa.u’s Fisakvul Condition 

Mr. If. P. Barua (Assam) moved a resolution for a committee of experts with 
three non-official members of botli Houaea of the Legislature to enquire into the 
financial condition of Assam and find out the ways and means of giving immediate 
necessary financial relief to the province. .. t r. 

Mr. P. C. Talents^ Finance Secretary, said that in pursuance of the J. i. C. 
Report a body of experts would be appointed. The Government of India assume uiat 
the appointment of the committee would bo made very .soon. There w-as no possibility 
that the case of Assam which wa.s known to be badly in debts going by default. 

Mr. Barua withdrew- his resolution. 

Hindu Temples’ Bill 

Mr. Narayanasivami Chetly’s motion for circulation of his Bill providing for 
better administration of Hindu temples in the Madras City and endowments attached 
thereto was agreed to w-ithout discussion. The Council then adjouined til! 2Ist. 

Aliciabii IJ.vivebsiiy Amend. Bill 

21»t. MARCH :-On the motion of Sir Fazli Hussain, the Council passed the 
Bill amending the Aligarh Muslim University Act, enabling the University to fill the 
post of Pro-Vice-Chancellor at times when it was found desirable. 

League Conventio.n bob Wobkless 

Ml'. D. O. Mitchell, Secretary for Industries and Labour, moved a resolution urging 
non-ratification of the draft convention for regulating the hours of work in automatic 
^eet glass works adopted at the eighteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference. 
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Mr. P. N. Sapru moved an amendment that the matter be brouglit forward after 
the publication of the Tariff Board report on glass industry of India. He added that, 
though the report was submitted in 1932, it had not been published so far, with the 
result that the industry was suffering by rea.son of Japanese competition. 

Ml-. Mitchell said ' that tlie report was still under the careful consideration of the 
Government and would be published as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew tlie amendment and Mr. Mitchell's original resolution was 
adopted. 

UxEUPLOyED RELIEf 

Mr. Mitchell moved another resolution urging non-ratification of the draft conven¬ 
tion ensuring benefit or allowances to the involuntarily unemployed and also urging 
non-aoceptanco of the recommendations ooncerning unemployment insurance and 
various other forms of relief for the unemployed adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its eighteenth session. 

Mr. Sapru moved an amendment, m-ging the Government to take such steps, legi¬ 
slative or otherwise, for the relief of the unemployed as would lead to a ratification 
of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommendations as soon as practicable. 
He emphasised that such legislation was long overdue and that at least a modest 
beginning in the protected organised industries should be made by introducing the 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Mitchell, replying, contended that the conditions at present in India would not 
justify ratification of the Convention. It would be impossible for the Government to 
create such industrial conditions as would make it easier for the introduction of 
unemployment relief schemes, but if those were created by the industries themselves 
then the Government would consider the possibility of taking suitable aOtion. 

Mr. Sapru’s amendment was rejected by 26 votes to 8 and Mr. Mitchell’s resolution 
was adopted without a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Tariff & Tea Cess Acts iMEunixo Bills 

8tb. APRIL The secretary presented the Bills amending the Tariff Act and the 
Tea Cess Act as passed by the Assembly, after which Sir Manecfcji Dadabhoy, President 
read the following message from the Governor-General;—‘I send herewith my certi¬ 
ficate and recommendation of the Indian Finance Bill, 1935, which the Legislative 
Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended by me.’ 

The secretary then laid on the table the Finance Bill ivhich had been certified by 
the Governor-General -as essential in the interests of British India’. 

Wheat A Rice Duty Bill 

10th. APRIL ; —In the Council of State to-day Mr.tJ’. A. Stewart moved that the Bill 
amending the Indian Tariff Act (Wlicat and Rice Duty Bill) as jiassed by tliS Assembly 
he taken into consideration. He repeated what Sir Joseph Bhore had slated in the 
A.s.sembly. The position of Indian wheat, he said, vis-a-vis Australian wheat which 
to-day was 15 annas per cwt. was beGer than the price of 1931. Therefore the reduction 
of eight annas in tlie duty would still give Indian wheat an advantage over Australian 
wheat. 

As regards rice, he said, that the duty had been imposed oi^ broken rice which Rad 
been found to be a real danger against Indian rice. He assured the Council that if 
after sometime it was found tliat the duties required to be raised iu the interests of 
India, tiiey would he raised by the Gevernor-Oeneral by notification. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaaran Das agreed that the duty of Rs. 1-8 proposed in the 
Bill was sufficient, but the duty on fiour was small and requested Government to come 
to the rescue of Indian flour mills in view of the dumping of foreign floar in India. 
The Bill was passed. 

Tea Cess Bill 

Mr. T. A. Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act, as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said that the international 
tea control scheme, now into operation, did not provide a solution of the problem of 
disposal of the excess stocks of tea in India, but as India liad a large potential market 
it was intended to sell the excess tea by conducting a propaganda. For Rhis purpose 
the Bill proposed to increase the tea cess collected on the export of tea from eight 
annas to twelve annas per hundred pounds. 

The motion for consideration was passed as also the Bill in the shape it emerged 
from the Assembly. 
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The Karachi Fieinq—Adj. Motion 

Raja Ohazanafar Ali moved the adjournment motion urging a public enquiry into 
the Karachi firing incident and said that so far as the firing was concerned, it was unrival¬ 
led and despicable and as a loyal subject he was the most anxious that Government 
should infuse confidence amongst the public. He called it a tactical move on the part 
of the Government to issue their statement just a day after tlie Assembly had adjour¬ 
ned sine die.-Referring to the issue before the House Raja Ghazanfar personally conde¬ 
mned the action of Abdul Qaiyum and appealed to the House to avoid introducing com¬ 
munal considerations into the debate. He pointed out that the leading Muslims of Karachi 
had refused an opportunity of placing their viewpoints before the authorities and that the 
statement issued after the visit of the Home Member of tlie Bombay Government to 
Karachi and thence to Delhi with the Governor was purely the Government version 
and would not satisfy the public. The casualties showed that thirtyseven were killed 
and 133 seriously injured including a woman and seven boys of whom five died later. 
If Government were convinced that they had taken the necessary precautions and 
acted rightly, then why should they hesitate to face an enquiry. 

Mr. Khaparde supporting the motion said that he did so in the hope of being- 
able to discover the third party which usually brought about these troubles and 
escaped. He wanted the Government to punish properly this third party. 

Mr. Hallett, Home Secretary, supplemented the information already given in the 
Bombay Government’s communique and .said that the main reason why the Govern¬ 
ment had come to the conclusion that it was unnecessary to have an enquiry was 
that the facts in this case were compai-atively simple. They had been fully ascertained 
from local officials by the Horae Member of the Bombay Government wno arrived at 
Karachi on March 28 and left on 30th and as the event had occurred within a limited 
time and a limited area the facts were easily obtained. On the other hand when the 
Government appointed an enquiry in riots like those at Cawnporo the reason was that 
they had lasted long and spread over the entire town. He had no reason to suppose 
that Bombay Government were in any way concealing facts. They had stated the 
casualties which occurred both in Government hospital and outside ana had not concea¬ 
led the regrettable fact that five small boys were killed, probably accidentally. The 
local officials in view of the excited state of feelings had rightly decided on secrecy 
regarding the execution. 

As for the charge why local leaders had not been taken into confidence, the Home 
Secretary recalled how the District Magistrate had earlier consulted the local leaders 
but found he was unable to accept their suggestions. Secondly, considering how a 
section of the mob at the cemetery removed the body it was certain that local leaders 
would not have exercised sufficient control over the mob. 

“When it was found that a mob of twentytliousand was advancing towards the city, 
policemen armed with lathis and the British regiment were posted to interrapt their 
progress. The policemen were driven back. Then the platoon of British soldiers 
advanced with fixed bayonets. They drove the crowd back to a .short distance and 
returned to the orffinal jiosition and fired only one shot first. If the crowd had been 
peaceful they would have dispersed, but the way they attacked a police sergeant and 
the honorary magistrates and advanced showed that they were not peaceful. It was 
only when the platoon stood the danger of being overwhelmed that firing was ordered 
and by doing so the authorities saved the town of Karachi from a far greater disaster 
than the lo.ss of lives caused by the firing. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru condemned the habit of extolling a murderer were he be a 
religious fanatic or a patriot. He felt Government would have been in a stronger posi¬ 
tion if they had agreed to an enquiry. 

The speaker—I would condemn the crowd collected to honour a murderer. 

Rat Bahadur Mathura Prassad Uekrotra said that at present communal feelings 
in Karachi were very high and it was not advisable to hold an enquiry now and rake 
up the embers and possibly have another communal riot. He wanted* Government to 
give reasons for the police leaving a crowd of two to three thousand at the graveyard. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar said that he could not support the motion as after reading the 
communique he had come to the conclusion that the Karachi authorities took proper 
action at a time when communal feelings had run high. 

Syed Hossain Imam said that the question before the House was the mishanding 
of the situation and not a communal issue and he still believed that if Government 
had adopted preventive measure the situation would have been averted. 

Syed M. Padshah said that it was perfectly clear that the explanations contained 
in to-day’a statement were not satisfactory. Even responsible publiemen who had every 
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regard for the maintenance of law and order felt that firing was excessive and they 
were not questioning the legitimacy of the Government taking adequate even forcible pre¬ 
ventive measures in a difficult occassion, but that they genuinely felt that the pre¬ 
cautions taken in Karachi were insufficient and required to be thoroughly enquired into. 

Sir Henry Crnik gave reasons why the Government decided not to hold an en¬ 
quiry. He said that Mr. Hussain Imam’s speech provided one argument against the 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had already made up liis mind that the 
Government had first fomented trouble and then fired on a defenceless mob to establish 
another Jallianwalla Bagh. Answering Mr. Mehrotra’s points, the Home Member said 
that the nature of the area round the graveyard proved that it was perfectly useless 
for the police to attempt to disperse the mot. Secondly, the fact that only two rounds 
were fired by each soldier at a time when the mob was practically on the top of 
them showed that minimum firing had been used. Sir Henry recalled the story of Delhi 
riots of 1927. In this case, concluded Sir Henry, a most careful enquiry had shown that 
no mistake was made in handling this most deplorable and unfortunate incident. More 
over the Government were convinced that it would be impossible within a reasonable 
space of time to establish an atmosphere of impartiality and communal cordiality in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function. 

The debate was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in the Council to-day when 
the non-official attendance was fair. 

With a brief speech Mr. P. C. Tallents, Finance Secretary, moved the second reading 
of the Bill. He referred to the delay in the passage of the Bill in the Lower House 
and drew attention to the crop of amendments now tabled. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru entered a protest against the procedure adopted by Govern¬ 
ment regarding tho Bill and wondered what effect the speeches in the Council would 
have on it. The flat had gone forth that the Bill should become a law of the land. 

Pandit Sapru, proceeding, refused to share the responsibility for a certified bill 
and laid the responsibility for the deadlock created over it on the shoulders of Govern¬ 
ment. He contended tha't Government could have postponed the restoration of the 
salary out and made a permanent surplus or have utilised the revenue surplus of 
1934-35 for reducing tho burden of taxation as desired by tho Lower House. Or 
better still Oovorument could have convened a conference with the party leaders in 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to certification. 

Government had instead ignored the views of every party, whether obstructive or 
non-obstructive, iiududing even the European group, and thus encouraged disbelief in 
constitutional action and Parliamentary methods of Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill the speaker wanted the reduction of the salt duty and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal rates. If 
the Finance Moraber was not prepared to accept these suggestions, they would have 
no alternative hut to vole against the Bill at this stage and at subsequent stages. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, rose to remove the impression created by Pandit 
P. N. Sapru’s s|)eech tliat Government had intended a slight on this Council by 
adopting the proceduro of certification. Ho gave the instances of recommendation and 
certification resorted to since 1923 in regard to tlie Finance Bill and in the case of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any otlier course would. Sir 
N. N. Sircar maintained, have led to a further waste of time and further necessity of 
feelings. Referring to Pandit Saprn’s remark about Sir James Origg’s speeoli iu the Assem¬ 
bly, Sir N. N. Strear said that Sir James Origg had never refused to accept the decision 
of the Assembly because the Opposition wa.s prompted by methods of obstruction. On 
the other hand,' Sir James Origg had made it clear that he was not aooejiting the de¬ 
cisions of the Assembly because, in his opinion, they were unjust on the merits of the 
case. On the question of cooperation Sir N. N. Sircar advised Pandit Sapru to i-ead the 
speech of Mr. Bluilahhai De.sai that the British Rule mined India and therefore the 
Opposition there would not do anything to help that rule (the present Government of 
India). The sole diisire of the Op'positioii in the Assembly was to create sitiiation.s 
which would render resort to emergency powers necessary and that in the name of 
“exposing the naked autocracy of the Government”. 

Mr. S. D. Gladstone (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) supported the motion for 
the consideration of the certified Finance Bill. But he criticised the Government atti¬ 
tude in not accepting any of the amendments adopted by the Lower House, Sir James 
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Origg was no doubt an expert in his line of business, but his unbending attitude 
towards all forms of counter suggestions was not one which would promote the atmos¬ 
phere of co-operation. Sir George Schuster was wrong in giving a pledge of restoration 
of the service salary cut, but Sir James Grigg did not seem to have made as great an 
effort as was possible to rectify the position. The mercantile communitv had been 
passing through a period of depression. Not only had they all suffered safary cuts, in 
some cases reaching twenty-five per cent, of their salaries, but many thousands of 
European and Indian employees had lost their posts and their entire means of 
livelinood. The European community was in favour of the restoration of salary cut, 
but there had been a grave miscarriage of justice in the manner it had been restored. 

Rat Bahadur Lola Mathura Prasad Mehrotra ssid that it was an insult to the 
House to bring in a certified measure. Emorgoncy taxes woro resorted to for a short 
period, and there was no justification for continuing tliem. W'Jiy tiiere was iiurry of 
spending money on broadcasting and restoring salary cuts when the people were see¬ 
thing under taxation V 

Raja Ohaznafar AH feared that the Government had binigled over the Finance 
Bill by adopting an attitude of ignoring every single amendment pressed by tlie Assem¬ 
bly. He did not agree that the Congress party was obstructive in its attitude in the 
Assembly, for many Bills were approved by that party without calling a division. 
Was not the Independent party obstructive V AVas not the European group obstructive 

Kunu'ar Jagadish Prasad, the new Education Member and leader of the House 
defended the Government's position in a brief maiden speech at the conclusion of which 
he was cheered. 

Taking the case of salt tax the Kunwar Saheb related tlie political history and sentiment 
behind it. but how were the Government to make up the loss of three and a half crores 
that would have resulted liad the Ooveinmout accepted the A.ssomb'y’s decision to 
r^uce it to twelve annas per maund. He asked the zaraiudar members of the Council 
whetlier their tenants at any time had complained that the salt tax liad sat heavily 
upon them. As for the e.xport duty on raw skin, woro the Govornrnent to jirejudjce the 
export trade merely because of a vote cast on grounds of something said during the 
course of a protracted debate 'f 

Mr, J. C, Bannerjee said that this year the House was being asked not even to 
dissect, but to carry the carcase of the Eihaucc Bill to the usual destination. The Bill 
in its recommended and certified form was nothing but a dead horse. 

Sir James Origg said that in order to justify reduction in taxation, it must be 
ensured that tlie finance of tiie current year and several years to follow provided a 
sufficient ground for that reduction. Contiiiiiing Sir James denied that there was any 
deliberate under-estimating of the revenue. Keferring to tlio amendments made by the 
Assembly to the Finance Bill the co.st of which ranged flora six laklis to three hundred 
twenty-five lakhs. Sir Jarae.s Grigg pointed out that the Chancellor of Exchequer in 
any democratic government could not but bavo adopted tbo course lie had followed. 

Keferring to the amendments in respect of postal rates, on letters and book pac¬ 
kets, Sir James said that these amounted to sixteen lakhs and while this loss would 
have to be borne by the Exchequer, it would not have lieiicfited tho poorer classes and 
in the case of a public utility department working on commercial jirinciplos and which 
bad already a deficit of fourteen iaklis, it would have meant iiitrodiictiou of vicious 
principles. The House then adjouiued till the I6tli. 

16th. APRIL ;— Mr. V. V. Kalikar charged the Government of India with abusing 
the powers conferred on them under tho Montagu-Clicimsford Rofornis. In fact the 
action of the Government amounted to insulting both the Assembly and tho Council of 
State. 

Mr. Pfossain Imam criticised tho currency policy aud accused the Government of 
flouting tho unanimous desire of uon-olficial opinion in the matter of purchasing gold 
in tho open market. Tho speaker wanted de-linking of tho rupee and ho calculated 
that the sellers of gold would have received nearly thirty crores more for tho same 
amount of sterling which they sold. 

Continuing Mr. Hossain Imam criticised tho gross under-estimating of income from 
sources transferred to tlie Reserve Bank and asked what the necessity for a Controller 
of Currency was when the Reserve Bank was entrusted with the task. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das complained that the budgetary income had been during 
the past few years under-estimated, while tho expoiidituro was over-estimated and 
suggested tliat 'Oovertimout should present the budget after the close of the financial 
year- as was done in the British Parliament drawn on the actual receipts. 
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Mr. P. C. Tallents, Finance Secretary, replying to the debate answered the points 
raised by Syed Hossain Imam. He pointed out that the control of the currency was 

now in the hands of the Reserve Bank. He expected the rate of interest on Govern¬ 

ment Provident Fund next year would be lower than this year. There was no need 
for more silver being in possession of Government as they already had ninety crores 
worth of silver and that was why sales of silver were taking place. 

The Finance Secretary’s motion for consideration of the certified Finance Bill was 
passed, ten members of mostly of the Progi-essive Party opposing it, two members 
(Syed Mahomed Padshah and Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy) remaining neutral and thirty 
members voting for it. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das tlien made a statement as leader of the Progressiva 

Pai’ty. He said : “The Bill is a certified and recommended one. Under the present 

Government of India Act it cannot be changed even by the Governor-General unless 
he is prepared to withdraw tlie present Bill and introduce a fresh measure. We shall 
take no further part in the discussion of the Bill. We shall of course record our vote 
against it at all stages.” 

Accordingly no amendment was moved and in less than two minutes all the clauses 
to the Bill with schedules were put and carried, about ten members crying dissent 
every time. 

On the third reading of the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General thirty- 
two members voted for and ten against 

Baja Ghaxnafar Ati voted against the motion tor consideration but voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy who remained neutral in the second reading voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Salt Impori Duty Act 

17tli. APRIL Mr. P. G. Tallents moved consideration of the Bill further to 
extend the operation of the Salt (Additional) Import Duty Act of 1931. He said that it 
merely extended tlie operation of the existing Act for one more year without 
prejudice to any of the interests concerned. If any representation was received on the 
subject during this year it would receive full consideration. 

After adopting a^motion conveying message of loyalty to H. M. the King, the Coun¬ 
cil adjourned sine die. 
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Introduction 

Af TW Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly 

OanHW n eventful day by reason of the presence { in white 

Tei^Hhitnr^f Congress Party which had stayed away from the 

time, and been engaged in a fight with the powers 
Mr disobedience. On the very first day, 

confilonf-’^fp?“ 2ress Party brought a censure motion on a 
confadential circular that had been issued by the Government of India 

KSof of tlie proposed Village Industries Association 

Mahatma Gandhi. The motion was talked out, the Chairman having 
S P for by the Congress and Nation¬ 
al debate was interesting, and we shall do well to 

let the rnain actors say in part their own parts, 

Said Mr. Satyamurti— 

circular were either untrue or misleading or exa- 
tfe ^unnil ent™ ^ ‘0 Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 

programme the Nationalist Party move of Pandit Malaviva the 
On all thele^^^fi'r'^vAv^'''^ Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from the Congress 

mf thi Afw ? 7 o Congress did not split but 

w^s^etter^eaufnned^^^'^n*^® Congress by the chMges made in its constitution that it 
that tho oil pohheal or Parliamentary work And then it feared 

thf ies Air™Jillage lndusUies Associktion identify themselves with 

had affliwd^ ILt ^ instructions to frustrate it. Mr. Gaadhi 

ttroueh ^ Pivlnti ™ of^®®xi work was non-political but the Government 

tnro^ii me cimular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. 

nf 4 U f‘'®.y°y.ernment side Sir Henry Craik did not deny the issue 
of the confidential circular and said— 

confidential and contained tentative views of the Government of 
L mivAfl ®iTfdfcribed it, it meant that the Government wem talking 
p ate. _ Sii Heniy Oiaik claimed that he had chapter and verse to prove the facts 

Sirfhat^ rlivem^^f ^®'"®"®7’- his'attention to the gr^emen ofTe 

TiAw^fBAfiilA were not justified m treating with suspicion and distrust this 

that Govlrnmit shmiTd%l^^^^^ ''‘® Village Industries Association and 

uiai uoveinment snould tieat it as a non-political ooonomic body. * * « 

fP,f fpf^Ao General Secretary of tho Congress, had also stated in the Press 

yns “^od at creating revolution to proceed from the villages. This 
tlT -tUow®f \® ® Could then the Government be blamed for t aking 

Tf ^ dangerous potentialities of the organisation f 

F’. developments showed that the organisation was purely economic. 

Government woiild not withhold co-operation from it. But so long'^ as the Congress 
maintained its present attitude towards civil disobedience, Government was justified in 
asking its agents to watch the move carefully. jusimou m 

ns .^f interest was that on the adjournment motion of 

Mr. N. L. Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat Ch. Bose, a 
duly elect^ member of the House, who had been summoned by the 
(jovernoi'-General to attend the session. The motion raised the question 
ot privilege, constitutional precedent and propriety. The mover said 
twe give the Press summary)— 

^despite no proof against Mr. Bose, despite his challenge to the 
Government for adducing any proof substantiating their charges against him, despite the 
finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Court Judge and the law members of the 
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Government of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had been still detained 
under regulation III. The mover asked—under what law was he summoned to attend 
the Assembly ? The Regiilation III was enacted by the Government of India, but how 
could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of the Government of 
India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the Government of 
Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if so, under what 
law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was detained on 
suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. The 
speaker did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What would 
be the harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a member of 
the Assembly ? 

Sir Nripen Sircar, the Law Member, said in reply :— 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Maye’s Parliamentary Practices it had been laid down over and over again t^t no 
subordinate legislature created by the Imperial Statute enjoyed the powers and privileges 
beyond those given by the Statute. 

"Sir Coicasji—Thea does it mean that we have no privileges abovelthose of ordinary 
citizens ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar—The Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem¬ 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Enquiry an amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest in certain circumstances. That amend¬ 
ment showed that any privileges to be acquired must bo sanctioned by the Statute and 
the British Parliament’s privileges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. 

The Law Member proceeded to add that if Mr. Bose thought that 
his personal rights had been infringed under circumstances, it was 
open to him to move the court for redress. He also denied that the 
summons of the Governor-General had any legal force : it was merely 
an invitation to attend. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ably contested the position as taken up by the 
Law Member. We would, however, only refer to the summary 
of his arguments as given in p. 108. He distinguished between two kinds 
of privileges—■ those of the House and those of an individual member. 
“The privilege of a member was implicit and inherent in the very posi¬ 
tion to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament.” 

The motion was carried by 64 votes as against 58—the first Congress 
victory. 

Sir Abdar Rahim was elected President of the Assembly by 70 
votes as against 62 secured by the rival Congress candidate. 

Ou January 24, His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the House. 
The speech traversed a very wide ground beginning with King’s 
Jubilee Fund, and such vital matters as Indians in South Africa, 
India’s Educational System, Agricultural Research, Dairy Industry, 
Sugar, Telephone and Air Transport, Labour Legislation, Exchange 
etc. As regards Indo-British Trade Agreement, we shall do well 
to quote H. E.’s observations :— 

As hon’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, the tmde agreement 
between India and the United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
only to such goods as were subject to non-proteotive or non-oonoessional rates of 
duty. There was signed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
the'Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in_ the United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left untouched 
by the main Agreement of 1932. It is in the nature of things that the later Agree¬ 
ment should differ in its cliaracter from the earlier one. It relates not so much to 
the tariff treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
exercise of our present policy of discriminating protection. It is the hope of my 
Government that the clear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained iq 
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the new Agreement will remove any lingering doubts or suspicions and help to in¬ 
augurate an era of goodwill and friendliness with profound benefit to the trade and 
political relations of Great Britain and India. 

In this connection we should like, however, to the debate on this 
question on the 29th January and following, P. 117. 

As representing the general non-official position, we shall reproduce 
the summary of Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji’s (Congress Nationalist) 
observations :— 

*** though the Curzon Government and the Fiscal Commission had refused to endorse 
the policy of Imperial Preference and the Assembly protested against its introduction 
by back door in 1927 and 1930 the Agreement had introduced three new principles. 
Firstly, the application of the principle of diseriminatoi'y protection had been I’estrict- 
ed ; secondly, India had been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industry 
and thirdly, India had parted power to negotiate a trade agreement with other coun¬ 
tries on a free basis.'. 

To return to the Viceroy’s Speech. 

It made an optimistic forecast of the possibilities of the new India 
Constitution Bill based on the J. P. C. R. 

Free your minds of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles 
which have increasingly asserted themselves, until they have dominated tlie scheme. 
They are the foundations on whicli the scheme is built, Provincial Autonomy in 
British India and Federation comprising the whole continent. 

Then having claimed that the latter idea had the support of the 
Princes, the speech was thus concluded : 

I am satisfied that the scheme gives to India the opportunity to which 
she so earnestly aspires to mould her future nearer to her heart's desire. Parliament 
may make modifications in this or that direction during the period, while the scheme 
is under tlieir consideration in the ensuing months. Let Indian leaders work 
to secure changes or improvements on points to which tiiey attach importance 
but I counsel them in all earnestness to take the scheme as the only likely path in 
any period of time that we can yet foresee to bring within their reach tire great ideal 
of‘All-Indian Federation. 

In the beginning of February there was a lively debate (made lively 
by reason of the Communal Award) on the J. P. C. R. We shall 
merely refer here to Mr. Bhulubhai Desai’s following observations : 

There are four aspects of evei-y good constitution, narael,y, the right of external and 
internal defence, tlie right of control of external relations, the right of controlling the Cur¬ 
rency and Exchange, the right of the fiscal policy and tlie riglit of the day-to-day ad¬ 
ministration. But by a stroke of the pen those important features have been put under 
Keserve Subjects and what is left to us V We cannot even control our Currency and 
Exchange. Then we are left at the discretionary powers, special responsibilities and the 
Right of Veto of the Governor-General. Added to these, there are the two Chambers. 
In fact, there remains no responsibility at the Centre. The constitution shuts out all 
possibility of the growtli of Indian talents although we possess talents. As regrads 
the provinces, Mr. Desai said : “There is nothing to choose between tlie Provinces and 
the Centre. India is being taxed to the utmost capacity. Yet under the proposed 
Provincial Autonomy, we shall have to find some twenty crores more by way of taxa¬ 
tion. Ministers will be placed between the devil and the deep see with the Governors 
with their extraordinary powers on the one side and tlie protected services on the 
other. They will be put in a position Qf utter helplessness. Why confer this provincial 
autonomy, he asked V 

Mr. Jinnah, as representing the Mohammadan Ground, stuck to his 
communal gun and would not budge from it. We quote below the final 
results of the three-day debate . 

The first part of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s amendment, which only referred to the J. 
P. 0. Report and not mentioned anytliing about the Communal Award, was put to vote 
ftud defeated by 72 against 61 votes. 
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There were altogether 4 divisions. The second part of Mr. Desai’s amendment 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Command Award, which he moved as an amendment 
to the first part of Mr. Jinnan’s amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes. 

The first part of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment accepting the Communal Award was 
carried by 68 to 15 votes. Congressmen remaining neutral The second and third parts 
of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment re : Provincial Autonomy and Federation were passed by 
74 votes to 58 votes. 

The Congress Nationalist Party, headed by Mr. Aney, took an uncom¬ 
promisingly hostile attitude in relation to the Communal Award and 
the Congress attitude of neutrality (“neither accept nor reject") in rela¬ 
tion to it. 

We need not in particular refer to the Non-official Bills introduced, 
but pass on at once to the Budget. On P. 132 begins an account of 
the discussions on the Railway Budget for 1935-36 presented by Sir 
Joseph Bhore. “For 1935-36 budget anticipates deficit on commercial 
and strategic lines taken together of nearly 2 crore8...the commercial 
lines alone show a balanced budget.” The general position was thus en¬ 
visaged by Sir Joseph ;— 

That the results of last year and the estimates he was placing before the Assembly 
had justified his optimi.sra and the confidence expressed by him in previous years in 
the essential strength and soundness of the financial position of Indian Railways 
notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31. He said 

“A review of results, if it is to he of any value, must extend over a sufficiently 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a true 
picture of the whole. Taking broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years ending 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversity, the net result of the 
working of all State-owned lines, comtneicial and strategic, will, if our present estimates 

S rove correct, be a surplus of 14 crores and an accumulated balance in the deprecia- 
on fund of 41 and halt crores. In other words, during the long period of varying 
future, we shall have earned a net income of over a crore a year after meeting 
working expenses, providing for accruing depreciation and paying interest in full on 
borrowed capital. 

■Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years. Total sdm provided 
is 15 crores after allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth crore. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who carried, his motion reducing to one 
rupee the estimates for the Railway Board, said :— 

That the present Railway Board had outlived its usefulness and some other 
machinery must be set up. “We Indians," he declared, “maintain these railway and 
we insist on our claim to manage them and determine their policy.” Mr. Desai 
directed his attack to the proposed Statutory Railway authority. 

On Feb. 28, Sir James Grigg introduced the Financial Statement 
for 1935-36. See p. 143 and following for estimated Revenue and Ex¬ 
penditure under different heads. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows:— 

Revenue 90,19 lakhs 

Expenditure 88,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Then the Finance Member proceeds to explain his proposals for 
dealing with the surplus of 1,50 lacs anticipated in 1935-36 and with 
tiie accrued balance of 3,89 lacs left over from previous years. 

We need not say anything here on the general discussion on the 
budget One or two typical lines of criticism may, however, be indi¬ 
cate. Thus Mr. H. P. Mody 
13(a) 
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maintaiiied that if the economic conclition of India ■was to he strengthened the 
only way to achieve it was to raise the internal purchasing power and drastically cut 
down the bloated military expenditure. The Government should adopt an active policy 
of industrial development and the present method of tariff enquiry and legislation was 
too slow and unsuited to the changed conditions. He wanted protection against indus- 
ttes in Indian States dumping goods in British India. Mr. Mody pleaded for cinema 
industry for which there was enormous future. He warned the Government if the 
salt import duty was abolished they would be inflicting a great eniury on the industry 
developed in Aden by the toil and capital of Indians. He said the export of distress 
gold was stinking in the nostrils of every Indian. He feared that the one crore 

f rant^ for rural uplift might be frittered away in showy undertakings. Concluding 
e said the limit of taxation had reached and the spectre of middle class uiiemploy- 
ment devour them all. Sir James Grigg is a realist. What sort of economic future 
does he envisage for the country if his balance sheet is to he overweighted by one 
single item, namely, military expenditure and if industrial development is not to be 
vigorously pursued and if agricultural indebtedness is to be continued. Let him adopt 
a vigorous policy of industrial development and save India from the stronghold of 
military budget. 

Then, another sample— 

Sir Leslie Hudson^ leader of the European group, while congratulating Sir James 
Origg on the budget the style of which was reminiscent of Lord Snowden’s referred 
to &e financial position of Bengal and said Bengal could not expect a return to 
solvency unless it received the whole or a larger percentage of jute export duty. 
Finanoial instability was one of the most potent causes of political unrest in that 
provinces. Sir Leslie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Chetwode for liaving 
reduced the military estimates by nine orores and 32 lakhs or 17 per cent, helped by 
the low price of grains which could not be expected to continue much longer. 
Keferring to the disposal of the non-reeurrent surplus, Sir Leslie Hudson remaiied 
that this balance had resulted from emergency taxation. The proper course 
would have been to restore half of the salary cut and remove the surcharges by half. 

lu conclusion we should like to draw pointed attention to the 
general trend of the budget speeches from the Opposition benches, the 
amendments moved and carried by them, and to the closing remarks 
of the Finance Member re : Congress responsiveness and co-operation. 
The following words of the Finance Member may be here reproduced ; 

Sir James Origg contended that it could not be denied that the Opposition had 
been trying to make public business difficult and asked : “It is unreasonable to hold 
that so long the policy of the Opposition is obstructive and destructive so long must 
the Government resort to special powers conferred upon them by law ?” {Pandit Pant 
—Then it is all a case of political motive. That’s why you have adopted this attitude. 
The cat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Origg : “Our position is clear. When there is a change of heart (Mr. 
Satyamurtki—lhat’s a Gandhian phrase) and we are satisfied that they (Opposition) are 
prepared to co-operate with us in the true interests of the people then. Sir, hut only then 
are we prepared to consider meeting their view to the maximum extent consistent with the 
discharge of our own responsibility.” Sir James Grigg, proceeding, said it was true 
that the position both of the Government and the Opposition was intractable under the 
present constitution. Under a democratic Government the Finance Member brought a 
measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here the Government had no 
party of their own. 

We can all agree that the existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory. (Mr. 
Satyamurthi—Wh&t’s coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, the new consti¬ 
tution will place a far larger measure of responsibility on the ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is after all the burden of complaint of the Opposition that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under the new constitution. You 
will at least be able to see that the real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi¬ 
tion, instead of blindly rejecting a very definite advance on the present position, 
should think not once or twice but again and again before they maintain their pro- 
clt^ed attitude. (Loud applause).” 



The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Sestion—New Delhi—21tt- January to 9th. April 1935 

Govt. & Mahatma’s Village Scheme* 

Scenes rominisoent of the old Swaraiist days minus the pr^ence of outstandi n g 
stalwarts like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. V. J. Patel were witness^ at New Delhi 
on the 21 it. January 1935 when Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and his party in white Gandhi 
caps as also other members of tho House took the oath on the opening day of the first 
session of the fifth Legislative Assembly under tho Montford constitution. Sir Henry 
Oidnej/, nominated by the Vioeroy as" Chairman pending the presidential election, 
was in the chair. Mr. Satyaniurthi’s adjournment motion introduced to censure 
the Government of India for the issue of a circular* in connection with Ma h a tm a 
Gandhi’s Village Industries Association wiLS accepted by the Chairman, Sir Henry 
Gidney. Sir Henry Craik did not deny the issue of a circular and, on behalf of the 
Government, welcomed a debate. 

After a heated debate tho motion was talked out, tho Chairman having refused to 
appW the closure asked for by the Congress and Nationalist members. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Satyamurlhi quoted extracts from the circular 
and contended that it beti-ayed an amount of suspicion unworthy of any decent 
Government. He criticised tlie attitude of the Government which was never tired of 
asking the people to co-operate with the Government in working for the masses and 
when popular leaders attempted to throw tliemsolves seriously in work they would 
suspect their move and order Government officials not to give co-operation to them. 
It would be impossible to carry on any work in India if the Government were to 
judge popular leaders not by what tliey said and did but what they imagined to be 
the motives of leaders. 

The assumptions undorlyiug the circular were either untrue or misleading or exa¬ 
ggerated. It was clear that the Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Counoil-entry programme the Nationalist Party move of Pandit Malaviya, the 
Socialist programme and lastly on Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from the Confess. 
On all these tho Government to their surprise found the Congress did not split but 
on the other hand found the Congress by the changes made in its constitution that it was 
better epuippod to carry on political or Parliamentary work. And then it feared that 
tho Congress would by the Villago Industries Association identify themselves with the 
masses. The circular proceeds to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr. Gandhi 
had affirmed that the village industries work was non-political but the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. The circular 
proceMed to state that Maliatraa Gandhi had succeeded to bring divergent elements if 
not under one organisation at least under one loader. 


*According to the Bombay correspondent of the “Hindustan Times” the Government 
of India took a serious view of Gandhiji’s programme of rural uplift through 
the recently formed Village Industries Association and that they also issued circulm 
to their officers throughout India directing that every effort should be made to fore¬ 
stall Congress activities. He stated on reliable .authority that the Government of India 
had communicated to the British Governinciit that the new programme adopted by 
the Congress of organising village industries coupled with parliamentary work was 
nothing but an astute move on tho part of Mahatma Gandhi to find employment for 
his men and to regain the prestige lost by the failure of Civil Disobedience movement 
It was also represented by the Government to be a well laid plot to revive civil resis¬ 
tance on an unprecedented scale with the support of the rural masses which had been 
lacking in former campaigns. The circular was said to represent tlxe Bombay Session 
of the Congress as the greatest personal triumph Mahatrna Gandhi had ever had. The 
correspondent conclude : “What tho circular will ultimately lead to is as yet too 
early perhaps to say. But as it is also said to emiihasise the need for an effective 
propaganda especially by district officers explaining to rural audience what the Govern¬ 
ment nave so far done to improve their lot we may soon see some increased activity 
reflected in higher petrol consumption by such officers’ cars carrying anaong other 
things copies of tho report ot the Agricultural Commission with Lord LinUthgow’s 
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8tr Henry OnH —^Is that not itrne ? 

Mr. Hatyt^nrthi —Not only true but correct If you in the Ooveminent benches 
follow one l^der and vote to order why should not we ? All your tali about peace and 
goodwill is tall aod when we co-operate in village uplift you suspect our motives. 

Sir Henry Crdik took the earliest opportunity of ei^Iaining the Government posi¬ 
tion. He claimed that he did not follow the example of ois predecessor in a similar 
case in 1929 and avoid a debate ou a circular which had obviouslv been stolen or sold 
or obtained through some illicit process. He welcomed the debate and added : “There 
is nothing in this circular of which we are ashamed and which we intend to with¬ 
draw. The Home Member said that Government were enquiring as to how the matter 
had leaked. So far as enquiries had gone it did not happen in Delhi. However, if the 
culprit was discovered he would exact the retribution mlowed by law. Sir Henry 
Craik said that the circular was confidential and contained tentative views of the Go¬ 
vernment of India and as one newspaper described it, it meant that the Government 
were talking in private. Sir Henry Craik claimed that he had chapter and verse to 
prove the lacts mentioned in the circular. However, he confined nis attention to the 
gravemen of the charge that Government were not justified in treating with suspicion 
and distrust this new feature of Congress work, namely, the All-India village Industries 
Association and that Government should treat it as a non-political economic body. 

Mr. Jitmah asked—If the circular was not to be put into effect by district officers 
what was the object of the circular ? 

Sir Henry Craik replied that the object was to elicit local extracts from an article 
in “Tribune" by Sardar Sardool Singh, a member of the Congress Working Committee, 
which showed that in the Sardar’s' opinion Government’s appreciation of the Village 
Industries Association was correct. Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Con- 

g ress, had also stated in the Press that the Association was aimed at cresting revolu- 
on to proceed from the villages. This was direct from the horse’s mouth. Could 
then the Government ^ blamed for taking the view it had taken and pointing out the 
dangerous potentialities of the organisation. If, however, later developments showed 
that tte organization was purely economic. Government would not withhold co-operation 
from it But so long as tne Congress maintained its present attitude towards civil dis¬ 
obedience, Government was justified in asking its ^ents to watch the movement 
carefully (applause). 

Dr. Banerji (Bengal Nationalist) said that in India the welfare of the people depMi- 
ded on the economic welfare of the vill^es and it was unfortunate that Government 
had 80 far done nothing to reconstiuct the villages. The Congress representing a large 
section of the people had come forward to take steps to revive village industries and 
it was not proper that Government should take up a hostile attitude. 

Pandit Qovind Vallabh Pant, Deputy Leader of the Congi'ess Party, described Sir 
Henry Craik’s speech as containing quotations which wore distorted and divorced from the 
context. Pandit Pant denied any intention to indicate that Sir Henry Craik intentionally 
wanted to give the House a deliberately wrong impression, but the fact remained that 
the impression he (Sir Henry Craik) hil given was peiverted. However, it was good 
that Government wore submitting to the force of world opinion and were keeping them¬ 
selves to wring in the Indian section of the Press. Finally Pandit Pant quoted from 
the rales of the Village Industries Association wherein every member of the Associa- 

photograph and deviating after every ten milas from the beaten track into the officially 
untrodden paths. Moreover, I am told, the circular has some very interesting remarks 
to make about the good that cometh out of official tours and detailed suffiestions to 
offer about how they should be conducted even whore money is scarce and the rural 
landscape is uninviting. There is a constitutional point which must not be overlooked. 
Does not the subject of village industries fall within the sphere of the transferred 
departments in the provinces ? How do ministers feel with regard to the circular 
which trespasses most frequently upon their domain ?’’ 

It was also understood that the U. P. Government took steps to impress upon 
Collectors and Sub-Divisional Officers the necessity of their makmg extensive tours in 
their districts or Sub-Divisions with a view to knowing more about the rural condi-, 
Hons. The Government was understood to have further ordered that officers should go into 
the interior of the rural areas instead of camping on roadsides. It was emphasisM that 
tile Sub-Divisional Officers should have their own horses for touring purposes. The Local 
Government offered to move the Government of India to so amend the rules about 
graitts of advances for the purpose of conveyances that they would apply to the 
pnrehaMS of horses also. Coinciding with Oandhiji’s village revival scheme tnis move 
df Geverament was regarded as significant. 
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tion was pledged not to participate in any campaign of civil disobe^ence but seek co¬ 
operation of Si those capable io give assistance, irrespective of poiitios. 

Indian Minis Act Axbnd. Bill 

22iid. JANUARY :—8ir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Indian 
Mines Act which was the result of a resolution passed by the Central 'Lem^ture 
recommending the Government to examine the possibility of iwucing statute^ Timit of 
hours in mines. After this resolution was passed the local Governments and interests 
were consulted. Clause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the minimum age 
for employment in mines. The Labour Commission had recommended the age of fourteen, 
but the Government of India considered fifteen as desirable in view of the fact that fun 
adult day can be worked by all who were not children and they believed that the change 

proposed would give rise to no serious difficulty. Clause 3 made representation of 

mine w'orkers on mining boards equal to that of employers and followed the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Lalwur Commission. As for hours it was proposed to reduce the work above 
groimd from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve hours daily to ten hours 
daily. The below ground hours were reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 
spre^ over of eleven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Lndun Naturalization Act Amixd. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik introduced tlie Bill to amend the Indian Naturalization Act 
It related to the national status of married women. It provided that a married woman 
whose husband acquired British Indian nationality during the marriage shall only 

acquire such nationality if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 

protected suoh a woman from the loss of British Indian nationality as a consequence of 
loss of such nationality by her husband unless by reason of the acquisition of a new 
nationality by her husband she also acquired that nationsdity. 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Detention 

The Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjournment motion of Mr. N. C. 
Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat C. Bose. The mover asserted that the 
Government in preventing Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member of the AasemWy, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, had seriously infrin^d the 
privilege of the House of having the services of a member elected by a oonstitnency 
and had infringed the right of the constituency which elected him of being rraresentad 
in the House. Referring to the history of Mr. Bose’s detention, the speaker stided 
that the facts of Mr. Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. He had been detained 
under Regulation III of 1818 for a long time. At the time of the Assembly election it 
was found that there was nothing in the Government of India Act which prevent^ 
Mr. Bose from seeking election. He filed nomination paper and was unani¬ 
mously elected which was gazetted by the Government. 

Finally, he was summoned by the Governor-General to come and take his part as a 
member of the Assembly. This was the state of things, added the speaker, which 
occurred just before the Assembly commenced its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because he was 
detained under Regulation m. Why was he then allowed to file nomination, asked Mr. 
B^oloi. The Government of India Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreiffl legislar 
tion. It prescribed qualifications, and there was no disqualification asigned uerein to s 
man detained under Regulation III. When the Goveiiunent has suspicion on a mu 
against whom they have no proof, the Government find it convenient to net him in 
under Regulation 111. As a matter of fact, despite no proof against Mr. Bo^ desiHto 
his challenge to the Government for adducing lany proof substantiating their ohaicm 
against him, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Goun Judge and me 
law members of the Government of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had 
been still detained under regulation III. The mover asaed under what law was he 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation HI was enacted by the Government 
of India, but how could it supersede a Parliamentary Act 'i Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the 
Government of Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if 
so, under what law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was de¬ 
tained on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. 
The speaker did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What 
would be the harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a 
member of the Assembly. 
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Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt described Qovemment’s action as a breach of faith, so 
far as Mr. Bose himself and his constitnency were concerned. Mr. Bose was duly no¬ 
minated. His nomination was duly hold valid after security, his election was gazetted 
and he received summons fiom H. E. the Viceroy to attend the session (Mr. Srif^akata 
—His name was even called out yesterday by the Secretary). During all this time the 
Government raised no objection. 'But now aher the session has started, they would 
not allow him to come here. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Maye’s Parliamentary Practices it had oeen laid down over and over again 
that no subordinate legislature created by the Imperial Statute enjoyed the powers 
and privileges beyond those given by the Statute. 

Sir Cowo*y»—Then does it mean that we have no privileges above those of ordinary 
citizens ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar —The Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem¬ 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Enquiry an amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest in certain circumstances. That amend¬ 
ment showed that any privileges to be acquired must be sanctioned by the Statute and 
the British ParUamenfs privileges ba.scd on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. The legislatures of Tasmania and Ceylon had raised the question and 
found a similar position. The Law Member maintained that even in England persons 
detained under tne law similar to the Regulation had no privilege of the kind claimed 
for Mr. Bose. 

Mr. JJardoloi—But can any detenue stand for election in England ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar proceeding said that as for summons by the Governor-General 
if Mr. Bose thought tnat his personal rights had been infringed, then it was open to 
him to move the court in the same way as the Assembly was not a forum to protect 
a member who though immune from arrest under the Act of 3925 wa.s yet arrested. 
In this case the court should be moved. Again, what was the legal force of the 
Governor-General’s summons which though called a summons was no more than an 
invitation to attend the session V If the summons was dissolved tho Governor-General 
oould not force a member to attend. 

He asked was it suggested that if a member summoned from Madras committed a 
murder in train (voices—Why- not Bengal ?)—if a member from Bengal committed a 
murder in a train would the officer who came to arrest bo warned off because the 
Governor-General had summoned the member to attend the House ? That showed the 
absurdity of the argument tiiat there had been a conflict between tlie Governor-General 
and Government authority. 

Mr Bhulabhai Besai, Leader of tlie Opposition, said that the Leader of the House 
had shown by his own quotation that privileges could ari.se by custom precedent. 

He emphasised tho word precedent Even though the Goveru'ment had failed to respond 
to the vote of the House on the last occasion, precedent was definitely established that 
in the opinion of the House a member should not bo detained. Privileges was a term 
to be used in two senses. Firstly, privileges of the House as the supreme court at whose 
bar those who committed a bre^h could be called. It was a pity it was this privilege that 
was made much of, but there was a distinction between tlio privilege of the House and 
the privilege of an individual member. The privilege of tho House might not bo res¬ 
pected by the Government but the privilege of an individual member was implicit and 
inherent'in the very position to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament 
The facts of the case were not disjmted by tho Law Member. I’arliament when pres¬ 
cribing a disqualification was not unaware'of the existence of these lawless laws and I 
^d not omit the inclusion of this disqualification by inadvertence, but even if it did, the 
fact remained that he was not disquafified. He did not base his claim on the strength 
of privileges enjoyed in the House of Commons, but that so long the Statute did not 
deny the inherent right, it must be conceded. In any case a precedent had been crea¬ 
ted and he asked every member of the House to support the motion so that privili^es 
might grow (cheers). 31r. Desai maintained that flie act of the Executive in preventing Mr. 
Bose’s attendance was a sign not of courage but of growing diffidence to let Mrsons 
duly elected from giving assistance the House was entitled to have (applause). He con- 
cluaed ; “May I point out that oven in the case of a convicted person prison doors open 
if the convict needed help in course of justice. (cheers). Here is a person not convic¬ 
ted and the privileges of this House are not less than those of an orainary court, but 
greater and fiigher, and yet the executive refuse to let one of the members attend its 
Bitting.” (Applause). 

Mr Jinnah said that even if privilege did not exist, the Assembly could censure the 
Government for detaining a person so long without trial. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir demanded immediate release of Mr. Bose, or in the alterna¬ 
tive, to put tiim on trial or convince him by giving substantial reasons that the Government 
had iustliication in detaining him any longer, ^e speaker said trust begets trust, imd 
the Home Member was foreetting that the people on this side of the House would be 
members of the Treasury fenohes to-morrow when they would get to know informa¬ 
tion now withheld. 

Then followed a series of interpellations during the Home if ember's speech by Sir 
Jehangir and Mr. Jinnah, the latter pointing out that if the House were to confine its 
remarks only to privileges in the technical Parliamentary sense, the motion should not 
have been admitted at all. If the Home Member did not explain the reasons of preven¬ 
ting Mr. Bose from coming, he would vote against the Government 

Sir Henry Craik, referring to the Law Member’s speech, said that Sir _H.. N. 
Sircar had completely demolished the theory of privileges, and he, therefore, maintained 
that when there was no question of privilege, the question of infringment aid not arise 
at ad. The Congress might win in division, but in debate, victory was Government’s. 

Closure was then apmied and the motion was carried by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
he first victory for the Congress in the present Assembly which then adjourned till 24th. 

Election op Pkesideni 

24th. JANUARY :—The election of the President was held to-day. Sir Abdur Rahim 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by his rival Congress candidate 
Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani. The Chairman then adjourned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembhM, the Chairman read a message from the Viceroy, which the members heard 
standing. The message accorded approval to Sir Abdur Rahim’s election. 

H. E. The Viceroy’* Addrett 

Members assembled again at 3 p. m. to hear the Viceroy’s address. The Viceroy 
arrived in procession and took his seat on the golden throne. His Excellency spoke feel¬ 
ingly, especially when referring to the constitutional' question. The speech lasted 55 
mmutes and on conclusion was cheered by all sections of the House, except the Con¬ 
gress Party. The following is the text of His Excellency’s speech :— 

Gentlemen! In rising to greet the Hon. Members to this, the first session of a new 
Assembly, my first very pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, on 
your election to your important and responsible post, with some knowledge of your 
activities during the long years of public service, I an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this Assembly and 
I am equally confident that I can rely on every Hon’ble Member giving his full sup¬ 
port to the "chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to the IvCgislative Assembly those who have been 
elected by their constituencies to represent their interests. Many of those who were 
members in the Assembly when I last addressed it have failed to secure re-election 
and though I and my colleagues cannot but regret the absence of those with whom we 
have been so closely associated during the life-time of the last Assembly, our welcome, 
to those who have taken their place is none the less sincere. I trust that closer associ¬ 
ation with my Government will make those of you who come to this house for the 
first time appreciate more fully the difiioult nature of the problems with which we 
aU are callea upon to deal and that th e discussions, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though we may differ as to the methods, we all have be¬ 
fore us the same idem—the welfare and advancemen of India. 

Xing’s JuniLEEiFuND 

Before I pass on to refer in greater detail to some of the matters which fall out¬ 
side the realm of politics or political controversy, the year 1935 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of His Majesty the King Emperor’s accession to the Throne. It is in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6th is to be a day of special thanks¬ 
giving throughout the Empire. The local Governments and the local committees which 
they are constituting will, I feel sure, receive the cordial support of the members of all 
eommunities, classes and creeds in carrying out their thanksgiving celebrations in the 
manner most appropriate to the locality. You will also have seen the public appeal 
which I issued a few weeks ^o with the gracious approval of His Majesty, suggestii^ 
that, in commemoration of this auspicious occasioUj a Fund should be raised m India 
for charitable purposes and to be devoted to four institutions of an all-India character, 
which are well-known to aU classes in the country as a constant source of relief to 
cases of suffering and want. The very ready response, which was given to the appe^ 
to relieve the distress caused by the- earthquake a year ago, makes me hope that once 
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again the Princes and people of India, -will ^ve proof of their devotion to the Crown 
and of their generosity to those in need of assistance. I profoundly hope that (U1 mem¬ 
bers of the A^emblv will do their share in helping on this wort. 

May I also say that I am glad to think that at the very outset of their association 
with the Indian Legislature, the Hon. Members will have an opportunity of seeing 
something of the work of the Army during the course of the manoeuvres that are now 
taki^ place in the vicinity of Delhi. It has always been the view of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and it is one in which I’entirely concur, that the representa¬ 
tives of the tax-payer should have every right to see in every sphere as much as they 
can of the way in which their money is spent. 

It is my custom on this occasion to give you a general survey of the situation in 
In^a under the various heads of our administration and to inform you of such Iws- 
lative measures as we propose to lay before you for your consideration, in addition 
to the Railway and General Budgets, which are always brought up for oiscussion at 
this session. 

Let me commence by saying, that, as regards Foreign Affairs, India’s relations 
with her neighbours continue to be friendly. The undemarcated Frontier between 
Burma and China, to which I roferred when I last addressed the members of the 
Assembly, appears to be on its way to a satisfactory .solution by moans of a Boundary 
Commission, which I hope will meet before very long. I also fook forwai-d within the 
next fews days to receiving a visit from His Higjmess the Maharaja of Nepal as the 
^est of the Government of India. You will all, I am sure, join me in extending a 
hearty welcome to our distinguished guest. 

Zanzib.vr 

In the course of my address to the two House of the Central Legislature last 
August, I referred to the position of Indians in Zanzibar. Mr. Menon, who was 
deputed by my Government to tliis territory in order to study the effect of the legisla¬ 
tion in question, presented his report at the end of September. A special meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee of the Central Legislature was summoned in the 
middle of November to consider the report. In full agreement with the advice of the 
Committee, which endorsed the recommendations of Mj'. Menon, representations were 
made to His Majesty's Secretary of State for tho Colonies. In view of the close con¬ 
nection between debts and tho security on which they have been advanced we have, 
acting on Mr, Menon's advice, decided to defer final comment on the Land Alienation 
Decree until the Commission appointed by the Government of Zanzibar to report on 
the question of indebtednass, has reported. As regards legislation relating to the clove 
trade, which appears to be of immediate and far-reaching menace to Indian trading 
interests, we have suggested drastic revision. The comments of tho Resident in Zanzibar, 
to whom the Colonial Office referred Mr. Menon’s Report, have been recently recei¬ 
ved. Both the report and the comments will be published shortly. Meanwhile, I 
would like to give the Hou’ble Members tho assurance that the Government of India 
will continue to do their utmost to secure that the interests of the Indian community, 
which has long and honourable record of association with Zanzibar, are fully 
safeguarded. 

Hon'ble Members will be aware of tlie anxiety which leaders of the Indian commu¬ 
nity in Kenya have, for some time, voiced regai'cling legislation to regulate the market¬ 
ing of Native produce in that territory, which, they expected, would be introduced. 
Prolitting by Jalr. Menon’s deputation to Zanzibar, my Government secured the concim- 
renoe of the Colonial Office to Mr. Menon’a investigating tho operation of similar legis¬ 
lation in Uganda and Tanganyika where it has been in force for some time and to assess 
its probable effect upon Indian interests in Kenva. - On the basis of the report which 
Mr. Menon submitted, representations were made early in November. Hon’ble mem¬ 
bers will be glad to learn that pending consideration rof Mr. Menon’s views progress 
with the Bill which the Government of Kenya had gazetted has been deferred. 

Lndian Aoext ls’ South Aiiuc.c 

Before leaving the subject of Indians overseas, I wish to refer to the impending 
change in the office of Agent of tlio Government of India in South Africa. For domes¬ 
tic reasons, Kunwai’ Sir Maharaj Singh has decided to return to India a few months 
before the expiry of the normal term, which is three years. My Government will be 
sorry to lose his services. Ilis successor, the Hon’ble Syed Raza Ali, who is known 
to many of you personally, has already served in the Union as a member of a derata- 
tjen which me Government of India sent there in the difficult days when the Class 
Araas Bill was under consideration. His previous knowledge of the country and general 
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experience as a man of affairs should enable him to continue with success the worh of 
his distin^ished predecessors. 

Hon’ble members cannot but be familiar with, probably many of them have partioi- 
pated in, the discussions and enquiries which are afoot regarding uidia's 
educational system. I am not one of those who felt that the present syston 
has served no useful purpose and that it is an unmiied evil. Social and 
economic changes, not to mention political changes, create conditions which necM- 
sitate the overhaul of educational as of other activities. They are signs of a progressive 
national life not neces.sarily accusers of what has been or exists. My Government wel¬ 
come the keen interest which educational problems have aroused throughout India, the 
profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, from education¬ 
ists and from leading public personalities. The constitutional framework has made edu¬ 
cation the responsibility of Provincial Ministers and local Legislatures. This is as it 
should be, but education is at tho very root of national prosperity. The Govemme^ of 
India cannot, therefore, be disinterested and aloof spectators. They may no longer ^reot 
or control. Tney can help to provide machinery which will facilitate and promote_ inter¬ 
change of ideas and information. For this purpose, my Government have decided to 
revive tlie Educational Advisory Board from the next financial year. The Assembly will 
be approached in due course 'to vote funds for the expenditure involved. During its 
last session the Assembly approved the proposal of my Government to locate the Im¬ 
perial Institute of Agricultural Research in a more central place. A suitable site has 
been finally chosen for tho purpose and I hope to lay the foundation stone of tho 
building next month. The new institute when ready will be within easy reach of this 
Chamber. Hon’ble members from all parts of India will thus be able without the 
effort or inconvenience of a tedious journey to familiarise themselves with the work of 
the Institute for India’s staple industry. The Imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
has continued its efforts to assist, co-ordinate and guide agricultural research through¬ 
out India and has been appreciated and utilised to a steadily increasing degree. 

As you are aware, tho Hyderabad, Mysore and the Baroda States have participated 
in the work of the Research Council and contributed to its funds for some time past. 
Recently, the Travancore, Cochin and Bhopal States have joined the Research Coun¬ 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution to its exchequer. At the present 
moment, perhaps, most interest attaches to tho steps which have been taken with the 
object of improving the financial return to the cultivator for his enterprise. When I 
addressed the House last August, I referred to some detail of the steps which my 
Gkivernment was taking for tlie improvements in tlie marketing of agriculteral produce. 
I mentioned in particular intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketing 
suiweys for certain main groups and comraoditie.s, viz., cereals, oilseeds, fruit and vegetables, 
fibres and tobacco, dairy produce and poultry, livestock and livestock products. Since then, 
the public Service Commission has been engaged on the recruitment of 17 central 
marketing officers and assistant marketing officers and these gentlemen are expected to 
take up their duties under the marketing export earty next month. The details of the 
provincial sections of the scheme have also been completed and the work will start 
almost immediately in tho various provinces. Simultaneously with the commodity sur¬ 
veys, the existing markets both primary and terminal will be studied and also the re¬ 
sults of the previous efforts which have been made to organise producers and improve 
the markets open to them. It gives me great pleasure to add that we have also been 
assured of the active co-operation of a number of Indian States in the carrying out of 
this imporatant project and that several of them are appointing special market!^ staffs 
of their own for the purpose. As each survey is completed, the practical conclusions to 
which they are designed to lead will be examined in consultation with Local Govern¬ 
ments, so that the active development work for the improvement of marketing may be 
under^en without delay. For simplicity in tho administration and the convenience of 
the public, the marketing expert to the Imperial Clounoil of Agricultural Research has 
been designated Agricultural Marketing Adviser to tho Government of India and a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Department. 

Dairy Industry 

Another matter which came under consideration of the Provincial Economic Confer¬ 
ence in April 1934 was the improvement and development of the dairy industry in 
India—a question of first class importance to producers and consumers alike in these 
days, when world markets appear to be too well supplied with every kind of grain. 
The better development of livestock industries is an avenue of progress which cannot 
be neglected in any attempt to develop the dairy industry. It is particularly important 
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that better methods of marketiw and teohnical improvements in the industry shoi^d 
be intr^uoed simultaneously. This question also has been studied by the Imperial 
Council ef Agricultural Research and proposals have recently been approved by_ Gov¬ 
ernment under which the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dmr^g at 
Bangalore will be supplemented by a Dairy Industry Institute, including a model orM- 
mery and a laboratory for researcn on the physicau and chemical properties of Indian 
milk and its utilisations. Various methods of processing and transporting milk under 
Indian conditions will be studied experimentally as well as the manufacture of conden¬ 
sed milk powder and other milk products including butter and ghee. In this manner, 
we hope to give a definite stimulus to developmonto which shomd improve the supply 
of milk and milk products to the general population specially in the towns and be of 
financial benefit to a large number of Indian agricultunsts. Our general proposals in 
regard to both the marketing and dairying schemes have already received the approval 
of the Standing Finance Committee. 

S0OAR TEcn.N’OLOQV 

During the debates on the Sugar Excise Bill which was passed into law last 
^ril, the Government accepted a recommendation of the Select Commttee of this 
House that adequate provision should be made for scientific and technological research 
designed to assist the Indian Sugar Industry and thus repeated the assurance 
given when the Si^ar Industry Protection Act was passed in 1932. In 
fulfilment of this promise, my Government have not approved the broad outlines of a 
scheme for a Central Sugar' Institute, prepared by the Sugar Committee of the Impe¬ 
rial Council of Agricultural Research. This Institute is intended to provide for 
research work in sugar technology, suitable training for scientific and technical staff 
and for technological assistance and advice to the industry. The Sugar Committee 
recommended that the Central Institute should be established at Cawnpore and, if 
possible, the existing sugar section of the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute 
should be expanded to the extent required. Not only is Cawnpore a very suitable 
centre for tms purpose but the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute is already the 
headquarters of the Sugar Technologist and the experimental sugar factory maintained 
by the Research Council in co-operation with the United Provinces Government. I 
am glad to say that the provisional concurrence of the United Provinces Government 
in these proposals has been secured and we are now at work on details. 

The need for building up a really efficient Indian sugar industry during the 15-year 
period for which traffic protection has been given by the Legislature is self-evident 
and I ne^ hardly emphasise the essential part which scientific Research and properly 
organised technical instruction must play in that process. 

Trunk Telephone 

In the Po.sts and Telegraphs Dep-artment, the past year has seen some notable 
extensions of the Trunk Telephone System of India and' my Government intend to 
pursue their policy of expansion actively, as they feel that this rapid and effective 
means of communication must bo of great benefit to the commercial community. You 
may be interested to hear that the Dep.artmont under the instructions of my Govern¬ 
ment is now making arrangements to issue a special series of commemoration stamps 
in connection with the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of Ilis Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 

Am Transport 

The great developments which have taken place in the last two months show tlie 
increasing importmioe of Air Transport in the country. A New Air Mail Service was 
inaugurated m December between Karachi and Lahore which will make connection 
with the Imperial Airways Service at Karachi and so bring the, people of North-West 
India into closer relations with western countries. 

An even more striking development has been the duplication at the beginning of 
this month of the Impenal Airways Service from Croydon to Karachi. I am glad to 
be able to say that this duplication has been supplemented in a praiseworthy spirit of 
co-operation oy the Companies operating our internal air services. The Trans-India 
Service to Calcutta has been duplicated and the duplication carried on from Cdcutta 
to Itogoon. The feeder services to Madras and to Lahore have also been duplicated. 
As a result of these expansions, the whole of India has now the benefit of two Am 
Mail ^rvioes a week and I trust that these increased facilities will be a factor in 
improving Indian trade. You will have gathered from the statements which have 
in the Press that His Majesty’s Government have now under consideration a 
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Boheme of the very highest importance for the introduction of an Empire Air Mail 
Service, the adoption of which would bring about by far the greatest single advance 
which has yet been made in the speed and frequency of air services and incidentally 
bring India into much closer oontaol with Empire countries and with other countries 
Mug on or near the Empire routes. My Government fully realise the extent to which 
mdia is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they should take 
in any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than that they are giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with road development, two important events have occurred recently. 
In December last, an Indian Roads Confess was held which was attended by engineers 
from all provinces and important States in India and by a number of business men 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of the Congress was to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects of road construction to pool their expe¬ 
riences and to learn how the problems which confront them have been attacked and 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the Congress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the meeting should be the first of a series which will keep road engineers 
in close touch with those methods of ttoad making which have proved failures in 
the past. 

The Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirety different character and with a different pur¬ 
pose. It consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads 'in the provinces of their 
representatives with one or two Council advisers and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could be generally acted upon by the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and other forms of trans¬ 
port, a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I am glad to 
he able to say that the Council was able to formulate a statement of policy which 
covers manv, if not all, of the major problems now facing us in connection with this 
very difdoult subject and they also indicated definite lines for futher investigation. This 
statement of policy will now be placed by my Government before the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments and I trust that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that it 
will prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

Laboub Legislation' 

While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occupy the leading place in our 
minds at present, the consideration of those should not hamper us in pursuing reform 
in other uirections. The Whitley Commission, after quoting John Bright’s maxim that 
“nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, added that the well-being of the people 
must be the primary concern of every government, whatever its composition. The 
same is true of every legislature and it is satisfactory to find on looking back that 
although legislative assemblies have varied considerably in composition and outlook, 
they have all agreed in pursuing legislation designed to protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour. We are at present pursuing an important programme of labour 
legislation, which follows the general lines suggested by tlie Whitley Commission and 
some Bills arising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s recommendations 
will come up for your consideration. One of these Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to the payment of wages and represents a beginning 
for India of what is known elsew'here as “truck legislation.” A Bill for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding Assembly and circulated for opinion. After these 
were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled. It was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves to incorporate a number of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress and the new 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition of the old one. I commend it to your 
careful coa^deration. A second Labour Bill which has already been introduced 
involves a revision of the main labour provisions of the Indian Mines Aot._ It includes 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially the minimum age 
lor employment in mines. 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of inspiration to the Whitley Commission, 
althou^ they do not fall within the category of Labour legislation hut have a wider 
They both seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code in respect of the execution 
of degrees and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
indebtedness has been very prominently before the public in recent years and in some 
provinces, hold legislative experiments ai-e being essayed in the endeavour to alleviate 
what is undoubtedly a grave weakness of our economic system. Our proposals are 
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more modest in scope and aim at ensuring that the law cannot be invoked to enforce 
undue hardship on those who become embarrassed. The most important provision of 
one of the Biffs extends protection from attachment from all salaries not exceeding Rs. 
100 per month, while the object of the other is to protect honest judgment-debtors 
from imprisonment for debt. 

Exchange DimccnnES 

We are now in the sixth year of the economic depression which fell like a blight 
on world trade and commerce in 1929. Our hopes of better times have been dis¬ 
appointed too often in the past few years to warrant more than a measure of cautious 
opumism for the immediate future but we in India may at least take comfort from 
the fact that the recovery in oui' foreign trade which manifested itself last year is 
still being maintained, while the recent improvement in railway traffic may fairly be 
regarded as significant of better things to come but the full restoration of prosperity 
to India does not depend on India alone. So long as the natural flow of world trade 
is interrupted or diverted into artificial channels for so long will the process of 
recovery ne retarded. It is fortunate that some of the best of our customers for the 
raw and semi-manufactured products of India have been driven by sheer necessity to 
adopt expedients to balance their trade exchanges which a few years ago would have 
been unthinkable but, whatever opinion we may have of the wisdom of systems of 
quotas and exchange re.strictions, we cannot but recognise the stern logic of facts and 
tne practical difficulties which lie in the path to recovery. In particular, the financial 
embarra.ssments of Germany have called into being a repme of import and exchange 
control which may have serious repercussions on India’s export trade in many 
important staples. This is a problem which has been receiving the most earnest 
consideration of the Government of India. It is a problem which is capable of no 
facile solution but I am hopeful that my Government with the co-operation and 
advice of the commercial interests mainly concerned will evolve a solution which will 
be as satisfactory in the ultimate as in the immediate interests of India. 

The Trade Agreement 

As hon’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, the trade ^eement 
between India and the United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
only to such goods as were subject to non-protective or non-concessional rates of 
duty. There was signed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left untouched 
by Gio main Ameement of 1932. It is in the nature of things that the later Agree¬ 
ment should diner in its character from the earlier one. It relates not so much to 
the tai'iff treatment of speciti(; (;ommodities as to the general principles governing the 
exercise of our present poliov of discriminating protection. It is the hope of rny 
Government that the clear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained in 
the new Agreement will remove any lingering doubts or suspicious and help to in- 
auguarte an era of goodwill and friendliness with jirofound benefit to the trade and 
pofitical relations of Great Britain and India. 

Burma 

The sepai-ation of Burma from India is an issue of prime importance from many 
|K)ints of view but I would refer here to one aspect of the question only. If and 
when Burma separates, there will arise the problem of the future trade relations of 
tho two countries which upto the moment of separation liave been in the closest 
possible economic union. It is of equal importance to both countries that there should 
be no abnipt discontinuity or dislocation of their mutual trade and it is, therefore, 
essential to provide against such a contingency. You will, I think, agree that it woula 
be unreasonable to pass on to two responsible governments a ready-made regime 
which would fetter in perpetuity or for any considerable time their powei’S and dis¬ 
cretion to formulate and put into operation a tariff policy in consonance with their 
own particular circumstances. At the same time the period of transition and adaptation 
to new conditions will be a difficult one and I behove that it will be service to both 
countries, if there is prescribed a regime governing the mutual trade of India and 
Burma for a limited period after separation. Within the limited period, it should be 
possible for both Governments to take stock of their position ana to negotiate freely 
and on their own responsibility a fresh agreement in the best interests of those whom 
they represent. The nature of the temporary regime is the subject of conversa¬ 
tion wween my Government and representatives of the Government of Burma. In a 
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matter of vital importance to commerce and industry in Indi^ we have sought the 
advice of representatives of those interests and the views which they have expressed 
will receive the fullest consideration of my Government in the negotiation of any 
agreement er convention. 

The New Bill 

In the speeches I have made since the publication of the Joint Select Committee’s 
Report, I have expressed myself generally on the scheme of constitutional reform kut 
I feel that in addressing honourable members on this subject I have a special message 
to deliver in order tliat I may give expression to thoughts on which my mind bias 
dwelt longer than is perhaps realised. My association with India now dates back so 
many years that I can without jiresumption lay before you reflections based on iny 
own experience. For that reason, speaking as the head oi the administration in India, 
I hope, I may be allowed to strike a more personal note than is usual in these 
addresses. I would ask you in the first place, when you turn over in your thoughts 
the scheme of constitutional reform now embodied in a Bill, to fix your attention on 
the broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side for the moment the argu¬ 
ments and discussions of recent vears, the evidence and the memoranda, the docu¬ 
ments and the reports, in short all the literature of tlie Reforms. Free your minds 
of these and let youi- thoughts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asseided themselves, imtil they have dominated the scheme. They arc the foundations 
on which the scheme is built. Provincial Autonomy in British India and Federation 
comprising the whole continent. 

I can remember the time when Federation was discussed as a visiona:^ dream, 
something in the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable. Gradually 
it has taken shape. It has come nearer. Honourable Members with as close a know¬ 
ledge of India’s political history as my own will remember that the authors of the 
Joint Report of 1917 were not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Reforms. They let their minds run on into what the future might bring. What was 
it they saw before them, when they assumed the mantle of prophecy ? I^et me take 
their own words : ‘‘India was to he a* sisterhood of self-governing States presided over 
by a Central Oovernment occupied with matters of common interest external and 
internal. The Units were not be be the provinces only. With them there were to be 
associated tlie Indian States anxious to contribute to tne common service but sensitive 
to maintain their own individuality.” In 1917, these thoughts were expressed as a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yet within reach but 
where do wo stand now V 

The Pri.nces’ SorroRT 

Never should we forget the contribution of the Princes at the first Round Table 
Conference, when they declared their readiness to enter All-India Federation. The appeal 
of this great principles wa.s irresistible. The princes rose to the occasion. What was 
till then scarcely more than a picture of a possible future was transformed at once 
into something substantial on which to build. Here at last were the real foundations 
on which to constnict a scheme embodying the essential unity of India. Look back 
over India’s history to the time before the British connection established itself. This 
dream of a dominion extending its authority from one end of the continent to the 
other, from age to age, seized the mind and gripped the imagination of the great rulers 
of the past. 

We, the Britisli in India, have brought peace and ordered government over a long 
period of yeara. Under our hand the political life of the country has gi'own and ex¬ 
panded. New' ideas of public and personal liberty have been encouraged and have taken 
root, but in a Federation of all-India, I see the coiling stone of British achievement. 
1 can confidently a.ssert that this ideal witli its necessary corollary of provincial auto¬ 
nomy should command the support of all, both British and Indian, who honestly desire 
the advancement of India in the successive, stages of her political development hut if 
this is our objective how is it to be reached ? The answer will be found in the Report 
of the Select Committee and in the Bill presented by His Majesty’s Government to 
Parliament. Years of thought and careful investigation have been riven to the prepara¬ 
tion of the solieme in all its multifarious and complicated details. It is no easy road 
that leads to Federation. The higher we set our aim, the more numerous the difficulties 
to surmount, but tliat is no reason why we should bo deterred. Do not imagine for a 
moment that it is possible to construct so great a scheme of political advance with as 
much ease and exactness as an architect can command in planning or altering a house. 
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There are many diversities of tastcj many varieties of ambition of which account has to 
be taken when a new constitution is planned. 

Let us as practical men recognise that in any large and general question difference 
of opinion must exist. Take the question of reservations and safeguards to which es¬ 
pecially Indian criticism has been directed. In a sense these saf^uards are themselves 
a measure of the advance intended. Were the transfer of power contemplated by His 
Majesty’s Government so small, so exiguous a thing as critics are apt to suggest, the 
need for safeguards would scarcely have been raised. It is because the transfer of power 
is real both in range and in substance that caution demands safeguards to carry us 
safely from one system of Government to another. Is the inclusion of safeguwds an 
unreasonable or unfriendly act ? Surely, this would be a narrow and a prejudiced 
view. We owe an acknowledgment to the Select Committee for helping to put the 
constitutional safeguards, for instance, the special powers of the Governor-General and 
the Governors in meir true light as the necessary com])lement in present conditions to 
responsible government without which it could have small hope of success. 

Direct Election 

In other directions also the scheme is criticised. For instance, it is sugges^ in 
some quarters that a sinister motive underlies the substitution of indirect for direct 
election to the federal legislature. It is no siviret that I personally and my Government 
supported the principle of direct election. That does not mean that we do not rwog- 
nise that there are cogent arguments on the other side. After balancing the considera¬ 
tions, the committee decided in favour of indirect election, but mark their words. 
They have said in the most explicit terms that they do not think it possible for Parlia¬ 
ment to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting tho Central Legislature for 
any long period of time. They express the hope that after the time ha.s passed for 
experience to be gained, the federal legislature, if Indian opinion thinks modification is 
required will lay its own proposals before Parliament. Wo cannot anticipate the deci¬ 
sion Parliament will reach on this important question but advocate, as I have always 
been, of direct election, I do not feel that wliat the Committee wrote on the subject 
should leave Indians with a sense of griovancc. . . v 

Some of those who criticise the propos.als admit that Indian disagreement has con¬ 
tributed to the sufficiently formidable difficulty of framing a constitution on so vast a 
scale. Undoubtedly, these disagreements have influenced the form of tho proposals but 
be it remembered to tho credit of His Majesty's Government that they Mve at no 
time allowed disagreements among Indians to impede the paths of reform. Of this no 
better illustration could be given tlian tho communal decision undertaken by His 
Majesty’s Government solely for tho reason that the communities were unable to agree 
among themselves. -j n 

A constitutional scheme prepared in these conditions may not be ideally pertect. 
Were that the test to be aiqilied, all human action would be impeded and no hum^ 
institution would be commendable but I am satisfied that the scheme gives to Into me 
opportunity to which she so earnestly aspires to mould hor future nearer to her heart s 
desire. Parliament may make modific.atioiis in this or that direction during the period, 
while the scheme is under their consideration in tlie ensuing months. Let IndiM lea¬ 
ders work to secure changes or improvements on points to which they att^h impor¬ 
tance but I counsel them in all earnestness to take the scheme as the only likely path 
in any period of time that we can yet foresee to bring within their reach the great 
ideal of All-India Federation. , 

If, as I confidently hope, the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are accepted 
by Parliament on whom lies tho final responsibility, I look to this country to respond 
with no uncertain voice to the opportunity offered. It has always been my ambition 
to see India take her position in terms of equality with the other membMS of me 
British Common-wealth. As her problems differ from those of the other parts of the 
Empire, so too may her constitution take a form different from the constitutions else¬ 
where but I am convinced that the path to Federation is tho path that leads to India s 
sure advance. Tlie Constitutional Scficme that takes India on that road is a scheme 
well-worth the exercise of her best exertions. 

With these words, I leave you to your labours and it is my earnest prayer that a 
divine Providence may in the momentous days that lie ahead of us guide us all in 
the discharge of our several responsibilities. 

Haj Pilgrim Guides Bill 

28tb. JANUARY After three davs’ recess the Assembly met to-day, Sir Abdur Rahim 
presiding. ID. 0. S. Bajpai introduced the Haj Pilgrim Guides Bill which was the same 
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measure as amended by the select committee in the last Assembly. The Bill 1^ lapsed owing 
to the dissolution of the Assembly and had been now reviveo. The object of the new 
bill is explained in a statement attached to the Bill as follows :—Ihofession^ 

S lides, many of whom are foreign subjects, play an inmortant p^ in connection with 
aj pilgrimage. Their activities were originafly oonuned to H^jaz but now extend 
to recruitment of pilgrims from foreign countries and with this object in view for^n 
pilgrim guides frequently visit India. During three or four months preceding the Haj 
day, pilgrim guides, both Indian and foreign, tour throughout the country es^i^y 
Bengal in an endeavour to secure as many clients as possible and escort them to Hedjaj. 
Some of them do their work honestly and to tlie benefit of pilgrims, but unfortunately 
others are unscrupulous and dishonest. The (iovernment of India carefully examined 
the committee’s proposals in consultation with the tioveruments of Bombay and Benro 
and other interested parties including the Standing Haj Committee of the Indian legi^- 
ture and came to the conclusion tliat legislation on the subject was necessary. A Bul 
on the subject was accordingly introduced in the Legislative Assembly on March 31, 
1932, and referred to a select conimitteo on Aiiril 5, 19.32. The report of the Select 
Committee was presented on Feb. 1, 1933. On Sept. 16, 1933, the Bill wm 
recommitted to the select committee and its report was presented on August 8, 1934. 
The Bill could not be proceeded with in the session of the last Assembly and, 
therefore, lajised. The present Bill is identical with the Bill as amended oy the 
second select committee. Hea.sons for various provisions included in the Bill i^are stated 
briefly in the notes on the clauses. 


The Mines Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for the appointment of a select committee on the Mines 
Act Amending Bill. Sir Frank said that tlie 6rst Bill to come up before the new 
Assembly was one for social betterment. After tracing the Iiistory of this Bill from 
1927 ancl dealing with the changes as introduced in the hours in mines the Industries 
Member claimed that tliough the bill might look as if they were distant from the 
eight hours’ ideal still when the fact that the actual ‘winding time', that is, time 
taken by taking the labourer down and up the mine, was excluded they had reached 
at least,* the eight and half hour arrangement. The House adopted the motion for 
select committee. 

Indian NAirnAiiZATioN Act. Amend. Bill 

On the Home Member's motion the House passed without discussion the Bill 
amending the Indian Naturalization Act giving effect to the international convention 
relating to tlie international status of married women. The House then adjourned. 


INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT DEBATE 

29th. JANUARY :—The Trade Agreement between Britain and India, which was 
concluded in London on the 9th. .Fanuary, was bitterly attacked in tlie Assembly to-day 
by several Opposition members, who demanded its immediate termination. The grounds 
of attack were, firstly, that Indian comineicial interests were not consulted before the 
conclusion of the Agreement; secondly, tliat the Agreement was one-sided ; and, lastly, 
that it had restricted the application of the princijife of discriminatory protection. Sir 
Joseph Bhore-i Commerce Member, exjilained that the Agreement nad done nothing 
more than ervstalize past fiscal practice and principle, which had been accepted ana 
laid down either directly or indirectly by the Central Legislature, and had broken no 
new ground. Such an agreement, he auded, would help more than anything else “to 
relKate safeguards to a region where they will lie unused.” 

Sir Joseph Bhore simply moved; “That the Agreement between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the United Kingdom and the (Fovernment of India, signed on January 9, he 
taken into consideration.” Sir .loseph said that the Agreement was clear in its terms 
and reouired no elaborate explanation of justification, but experience in the past had 
shown how easy it was for a wrong judgment to be foimed and hasty conclusions 
to be reached under the pressure of political bias. Hu hoped that in this case at least 
logic and facts would overcome prejudice. He put to nimself two questions : firstly 
what was the essential nature of this Agreement; and, secondly, why it had been 
considered necessary to enter into it at this stage. As regards the first question, his 
answer was that the Government of India would continue their adherence to the 
policy of discriminating protection as outlined by the Assembly. Nothing in the Agree¬ 
ment had either derogated from that policy or weakened its application by one jot 
Secondly, the Government of India bad undertaken to apply that policy in the manner 
they haiS applied it at present. Thirdly, in the conduct of the Tariff Board enquiry 
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the Oovenunent had always allowed industries, whether British or foreign, to state 
th«r cases wholly and frankly so that the interests of the Indian consumer and tax¬ 
payer might be thoroughly investigated. Fourthly, the Government had never 
abwdoned the duty of re-investigating me case of an Indian industry, if radical altera¬ 
tions occurred in the conditions affecting the industry. Sir Joseph claimed : “We have 
done nothing more than to crystalise our fiscal practice and principle which have been 
accepted and laid down either directly or indirectly by this legislature. This also 
explains why it was not necessary to consult commercial opinion in this countrv. We 
have broken no new ground. We have ventured upon no new field. Had we done so 
I have no doubt that we havo followed the practice, intimated by myself, of prior 
consultation with the commercial and industrial interests concerned. Answering the 
second question, he had put to himself as to why wa.s it necessary to enter into an 
agreement at this juncture. Sir Josejih said that British interests' did not desire to 
question the existing policy, but merely wished that India's policy should be defined 
and clarified so that there might bo no misunderstanding hereafter. “So fai' as we are 
concerned tliis Agreement implements the implied promises given at Ottawa and the 
definite promises given to the Clare-Ijecs Dcjuitation. (Opposition : hear hear). 

Mr. A. L. Oauba (of the IMnjab) moved that Sir Joseph Bhore’s motion be substi¬ 
tuted by another that the Agreement being unfair to India be terminated forthwith. 
He congratulated the Commerce Member on the clear and lucid exposition of a bad 
case (Laughter!. He was not one of those who urged that the Government should 
always consult opinion, as some of the best commercial treaties had been entered in 
secret. He had read the Agreement very carefully and found that India had attained 
nothing thereby. The agreement was entirely one-sided. (Xon-official cheers). If it 
were only a crystalisation of tlio past fiscal practice, he said, then there was no alter¬ 
native hut to condemn that practice. The preamble of the Agreement laid down that 
it remained in force as long as the Ottawa Agrocmt'nt la.stcd. He feared that this 
clause under the reformed constitution might be misintorj)reted and the Agreement 
might be allowed to continue on tho ground tliat its termination amounted to coramer- 
ciau discrimination. 

Sieami Venkalachalam Chetty (Congress), representing the South Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, moved an amendment disapproving the Agreement and recommending its 
immediate termination. He questioned all the three premises taken up by Sir Joseph 
Bbore. Challenging the Commerce Member’s contention that tho Agreement was only 
supplemental to tho Ottawa Pact, Mr. Chetty asked him to show if tho Ottawa Pact 
ever sumested the bringing of India’s poliw of discriminating protection under it, for 
that pact merely suggested preference tor British and Empire goods as gainst foreign 
goods. Mr. Chetty contended that this clarification was against the policy of protec¬ 
tion laid down by tho Assembly in 1923. Not even one Indian commerciw body 
supported it. In fact, every one of them condemned it as monstrous and detrimental 
to fne interests of Indian' industries. The Viceroy himself stated on January 24 that 
the Agreement wonld improve the political and trade relations between Britain and 
India Yet Sir Joseph Bhore stated today that political conditions did not intervene in 
the determination of this Agreement. As for consulting Indian commercial opinion, Mr. 
Chetty thought that the Government of India did not havo the courage to consult them. 
Perhaps the most charitable interpretation was that the Government of India was 
coerc^ into signing the Agreement. It meant a surrender of India’s rights. Any 
judicial tribunal, if appointed, would come to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Baijnath Bnjoria, representing the Marwari Association of Calcutta, moved m 
amendment postponing consideration of tho Agreement until the opinion of commercial 
bodies had been obtained thereon or of a representative conference of commercial 
interests. Mr. Bajoria did not doubt that the Government of India and the Commerce 
Member had done their best to protect India’s interests, but His Majesty’s Government 
proved too strong a match for them and it was a farce to submit the Agreement to 
uie House after the mischief had been done. (Congress Applause). The Agreement meant 
that the Government had accepted the principle of Imperial Preference oven after the 
country’s unequivocal verdict through the defeat of Sir Shamnukham Chetty. the 
champion of the Ottawa Pact. (Congress applause). 

Dr. Promatha Nath Banerjt, the Nationalist Party spokesman, said though the 
Corzon Government and the Fiscal Commission had refused to endorse the policy 
of Imperial Preference and the Assembly protested against its introduction by back 
door in 1927 and 1930 the Agreement had introduced throe new principles. Firstly, 
the Mplication of the principle of discriminatory protection had been re«trictea, 
Beoondly, India had been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industry 
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and thirdly, India had parted power to negotiate a trade agreement with other 
countries on a free basis. 

Mr. Ramsay Hcott (European group) opposed the amendments and supported Sir 
Joseph Shore’s resolution. He was in thorough agreement with the princijmes of the 
agreement and maintained that it was in the best interests of India and Brita^ and 
established once for all that India had complete freedom and control over her tariffs for 
whatsoever purpose such duties might be levied. The duration of the Agreement was 
only till the termination of the Ottawa Agreement which had only one year to run. 
The speaker hoped that the Ottawa Agreement which had been of so much use to India, 
would be renewed. (Opposition benches ; Oh, oh !). 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta (Bengal Nationalist), opposing the resolution, said that 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention was cast to the winds for the benefit of Bi^h manu¬ 
facturers and an agreement had been reached in terms which would prove to be a great 
handicap to the Indian Ministers in the future Government in the task of promoting 
Indian industries. 

Mr. A. O. Clow^ Joint Secretary, Commerce Department examined the language of 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention as laid down in the Joint Select Committee’s fieport in 
1919 and said there had been no interference by the Secretary of State in ma^rs jn' 
which the Government of India and the legislature agreed. t-u 

Mr. Afathradas Vassanji, representing the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 
criticized the Government for not consulting commercial opinion and, after examining the, 
terms of Agreement in detail, he declared that the Indian government would Iwund 
in almost all cases to charge a lower duty on British goods than on goods of other 
countries. And when it was remembered that the chief rivarly to the mdian industry 
was from the British, the Agreement surrendered India’s birthright to develop her 
own industries reduced India’s bargaining power with other countries. 

Mr. Hauman stressed that no government except the Government of India could 
flout public and commercial opinion in the manner in which it had been done in the 
case of the Indo-British Agreement. It would in effect end for ever the iWal 
Autonomy Convention and tie the hands of Ministers, rendering them helpless. The 
Agreement was one-sided and detrimental to national trade. 

30lh. JANUARY .-—Mr. F.E. James, continuing the debate on the Indo-British Pact to¬ 
day, said that most of the speeches delivered vesterday were based on inadequate study and 
preconceived opinion. Mr. James said that tne policy of the European group was that 
the Government of India must have the right to consider the interests of India first. 
The agreement did not abrogate the fiscal principles. He emphasised that India’s pohcy 
was discriminating protection and not indiscriminate eiwloitation of the consumer, and 
the agreement was a logical devekpment of this policy. The Agreement did not embody 
the scheme of preferences, but differentia) duty based upon economic necessities of the 
case. Mr. James asked the House to remember that the Agreement did not guarwtee 
any reduction of duty to tlie United Kingdom or any immediate prospect of increa^ 
trade to India. The Agreement was one of the principles on a basis of reciprocity and 
not a quota agreement. The Agreement indeed meant an important departure not 
from the the fiscal principles or from India’s fiscal autonomy but from the previous 
relationship with the United Kingdom. As the Indo-Japanese Agreement was an 
important stage, namely, the conclusion of the first agreement with a foreign country, 
so this Agreement advanced the position still further and marked a stiff important 
stage hj recognizing the power of the Government of India to negotiate agreements 
with His Majesty’s Government. Concluding, Mr. James appealed to the House to 
realise that the agreement meant the earnest desire of United ^ngdom to open a new 
ora of economic co-operation, and rejection of the agreement would let loose the 
forces of suspicion and mistrust which in the past had poisoned the springs of rela¬ 
tionship and hampered the achievement of India’s desires. (Applause). 

Mr. B. P. Mody blamed the Government for the atmosphere caused by the failure 
to consult commercial opinion. As far as the agreement was concerned, Mr. Mody opined, 
it did not sacrifice the vital interests of India. The cornerstone of India’s fiscal policy 
was protective duties, revenue duties and the safeguarding duties. He chaUengra 
to show that any one of these concor-stones had been affected. 

He understood the argument of those who said that they would not have any 
agreement with England till the political demands were conceded, but he profoundly 
disagreed with those who held that the agreement was against the interests of India. 
The critics apparently wanted to go beyond the ilisetd Commission’s policy and wished 
to have not adequate protection but undue' protection. The Government’s existing 
policy of determining the fair selling price had made an extremely generous allowance 
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tor profits. Mr. Mody wanted the House to make a distinction between preferential and 
differential duties. The latter were always opposed in the interests of consumers. 
Mr. Mody declared : “This agreement is no bar to our imposing adequate duties and 
even on the same level against British as against foreign goods.” 

Continuing, Mr. Mody said that as r^ards the provision that the differential margin 
should not be disturbed to the detriment of British interests, this was implicit in 
the policy of discriminating protection in the interest of the consumer. Similarly, 
foreign interests including the British and the Japanese had been given hearing in the 
past ny the Tariff Board. That this hal been the practice none could deny. 

Mr. Mody admitted that U. K. had in the past secured economic advantage in India, 
but that miserable past had changed. (Voice—No, no). U. K. was now making an 
overture and seeking the hand of friendship. 

In 19TO the British Cabinet represented that on certain British article the duty 
should be reduced by five per cent but the Government of India could not agree and 
the British Cabinet did not pursue the matter, admitting that in view of the fiscal 
autonomy of India they could not have further to say. Mr. Mody urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India that any time that request came from the British side for an enquiry 
info the condition of a protected Indian industry that request should be referred to 
the Tariff Board and not dealt with departmentally. 

He asked whether the Government of India which took up that position in 1930 
would change in 1935. On the other hand, he felt that Sir Joseph Bhore’s record was 
one of which any member would bo proud. 

Mr. Mody also declared that under the Mody-Lees Pact certain reduction in duty 
was contemplated. It had not materialized and was not likely to materialise during 
the currency of the agreement and yet U. K. had already doubled the purchase of 
Indian cotton. (Cheersp 

Mr. Af. A. Jinnah, opposing the agreement, wanted to know why this solemn agreement 
was neMed, if it meant nothing new. A Government communique could have made 
the position clear for Lancashire and why should the Government now fight and why 
not withdraw the agreement (applause). Mr. Jinnah contended that the agi-eement was 
not so, whereas at present the fair soiling price was not the only tost for giving 
adequate protection. Hereafter the test of the fair selling price would be the only 
test and the guiding star for the Governmont. “I refuse to bo led by that guiding 
star. Have your other dominions a similar provision ? No, You are putting a halter 
round my neck and handicapping me in an agreement with other countries. England 
does not everything from India (cheers). This agreement is therefore full of 
meaning. We are ready as wo did in tlie case of the Steel Bill to impose differential 
duties on the merits of the case, but cannot subscribe to a new principle which pre¬ 
vents our giving protection on any other ground. 

Mr. Oovinda Vallabh Pant did not object to any .agreement being entered into. Mr. 
De Valera on behalf of Ireland only a few davs ago nad entered into an agreement with 
British tor the exchange of cattle for coal. Mr. Pant was therefore prepared to examine 
the present agreement on its merits. But why was not Indian commercial opinion con¬ 
sulted, he ask^. Did Sir Joseph Bhore presume that Indian opinion would be in favour 
of snob an agreement ? Now that Indian commercial opinion was unanimonsly opposed 
to it, was he prepared to withdraw it ? The Vicerov in Calcutta wont out of his way 
when he addressed the Associated Chambers of Commerce in seeking “to gain first 
hand information from you on many aspects of the commercial situation." That was 
the attitude of the head of the Government in India towards British commercial opinion. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai, leader of the Opposition, said that Die 'agreement could not be 
called an agreement either in the sense of law or in common sense (applause). The fact 
that the Government had signed it on January 9 and did not consult commercial opi¬ 
nion led to the shrewd suspicion that Government felt that if they consulted the opini¬ 
on, they would have to abandon the agreement and that the disappearance of 
the docile Assembly meant that they could not take the risk of submitting the agree¬ 
ment to the present Assembly (cheers). Mr. Desai subjected the agreement to a detailed 
criticism and warned the House tnat the interpretation of Government members had no value, 
lie House must vote on the language of the arrangement as it stood and as it was likely 
to be read. The first clause of the agreement gave nothing and clause 2 took away a great 
deal from India because whereas it provided for a lower duty on British goods, it did not 
state the converse case that a higher duty might be imposed on British and a lower 
on foreign goods if Indian interests so required (Applause). The European group was 
Bmphibious group, with one eye to their interest in the country and the other towards 
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their kith and kin (laughter). Mr. Desai maintained that the agreement must be based 
on give and take. “It comes to this that in order to admit that we have what we 
have, we are called upon to pay a rupee—a proposition which no businessman will ever 
accept The fact is that we are called upon to legalise and rebate what has b^n 
highhandedness and onesidedness on the part of those who weild executive and politi¬ 
cal power to the detriment of ourselves. Let us give om- answer;with no uncertain voice. 

Sir Joseph Shore, winding up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
conclusion was applauded. Bte claimed that not a single national industry was endan¬ 
gered or adversely affected by any of the provisions of the agreement. If, while re¬ 
taining unimpaired the economic interests of India they had been able to do something 
to help the cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at this most 
fateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they had done something of which they 
need never be ashamed and which India in her calmer moments would not be slow to 
admit (Applause). As for the duration of this agreement Sir Joseph emphasised that it wM 
coterminour with that of the Ottawa agreement which would last one year more and if 
at the end of that period the House considered it essential to discontinue it, then 
with that agreement would also go tliis present one, of course after giving six months’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir .loseph contended that ai'ticlo 1 of the agreement contau^ 
nothing but a bare statement of fact and he asked if there was any sir^e Indian 
cotton textile industrialist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 
British cotton textile would not be entirely useless against Japanese competition. 

Continuing Sir. Joseph Bhoro said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
which received protection, demanded reinvestigation, then the Government of India 
would see that without depriving the industry of its protection, it did not make exces¬ 
sive profits. Mr. Jiunah had asked whether India had the right to represent before 
any authority in England against the imposition of protective duty in the case of In¬ 
dian goods. Sir Joseph Bhore replied affirmatively, because under the Mport Duties 
Act they had the statutory right of putting their case. As for the criticism that the 
Government of India had not consulted Indian Commercial opinion, the Commerce 
Member said that there was nothing new that mattered. Was he to consult them over 
the principles which h.ad been accepted by the House over and over again;? He also 
denied the allegation that the fiscal autonomy convention was thrown to the winds. 

The House divided on Mr. Oauha’s proposition for immediate termination of the 
Agreement*. This was carried by 60 against 53 votes amidst cheers. The Assembly then 
adjourned till the 4th. Feb. 


*Text of Indo-Britifh Trade Agreement The following is the text of the agree¬ 
ment signed on the 9th. January in London by Sir Walter Runciman on behalf of his 
Majestyn Government in tlie United Kingdom and by Sir B. N. Mitra on behalf of the 
Government of India as a su[iplement to tlio Ottawa Trade Agreement:— 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
hereby agree that during the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agreement the follow¬ 
ing, undertakings on the part of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
of the Government of India shall be deemed to be supplementary to that agreement, 
namely— 

Article 1.—It is recognised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of India that while protection to an Indian Industry against the 
import of whatever origin may be necessary in the interests of the economio well¬ 
being of India, conditions within the industiies in India, in the United Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indi.an industry requires a higher level of 
protection against foreign goods than against the imports of the United Kingdom 
origin. 

Article II.—It is recognised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
that under the existing conditions import duties constitute an indispensable element in 
the revenues of the Government of India and that revenue considerations must be 
given due weight in fixing the levels of import duties; 

Article III.—The Government of India undertake that protection be afforded to 
such industries only as after due enquiries by the Tariff Board have, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, established claims thereto in accordance with the policy of 
discriminating protection laid down in the resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on 16-2-23 provided this undertaking shall not apply to safeguarding indus- 
ti’ies under the Safeguarding Act of 19’33. 

(2) The Government of India further imdertake that the measure of protection to 
be horded shall only be so much as and no moi'e than will equate the prices of im- 
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JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT DEBATE 

4th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly to-day began a three-day debate on the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms on a motion by Sir N. N. 
b'ircar. Leader of the House, that tho Itcport “bo taken into consideration.” There was 
a crop of amendments to the motion, the more important of Riem being those moved 
by Mr. Bhulabhai Besai^ Leader of the Opj)Osition, and Mr. M. A. Jinnali, Leader of 
the Independent Party. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, in moving the motion, made a brief speech, reserving for himself 
the right to make detailed observations after hearing the debate. He, however, admit¬ 
ted that Mr. Desai’s amendment was understandable and intelligible as it demanded the 
rejection of the legislation based on this Report. His was a direct and honest frontal 
attack, but Mr. Jinnah’s attitude was really puzzling. He did not w'ant any total des¬ 
truction of tho foundation of tho reforms proposals. Ht; wanted tho Communal Awai’d 
to stay on but rejected the federation scheme. His obj(!ction to the provincial autono¬ 
my sclieme was because of certain features he did not like. From tliis it followed 
that Mr. Jinnah liked the rest of the jnovisions. 

At the instance of the President Mcssi-s Ue.sai, Jinnah, Anoy, and others only for¬ 
mally moved all their amendments w'ithout any speech. 


ported goods to fair selling prices for similar goods produced in India and that wherever 
possible, having regard to the jirovisions of this article, lower rates of duty would be 
imposed on the goods of the Lnited Kingdom origin. 

(3) Differential margins of duty established in accordance with the principles laid 
down in tho preceding clauses of this article as between the U. K. goods on the one 
hand and foreign goods on tho other shall not bo altered to the detriment of tho United 
Kingdom goods. 

(4) Tho undertakings contained in this article shall not prejudice tho right of the 
Government of India in cases wherein they find it essential in the interests of revenue 
to impose an overriding revenue duty on imported goods higher than jirotectivo duty 
required. 

Article TV.—When the question of grant of substantive protection to an Indian 
industry is referred for enquiry to the Tariff Board the Government of India will 
afford full opportunity to any industry concerned in the United Kingdom to state its 
case and answer cases presented by other interested parties. The Government of India 
furtlier undertake that in tho event of any radical changes in the conditions affecting 
the protected industries during the currency of the period of jirotection they will, on 
the request of his Majesty’s Government or of their own motion, cause an enquiry to 
be made as to tho apiiropriateness of the existing duties from tlio point of view of tho 
principles laid down in Article III and that in the course of such enquiry full consi¬ 
deration will be given to any repre.sentatious which may be put forward by any 
interested industry in the United Kingdom. 

Article V.—His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will give consideration 
to the steps that might be taken in cooperation with respective commercial interests to 
develop import from India of raw or semi-manufactured articles used in the manu¬ 
facture of articles of a class which on importation into India are subject to differential 
protective duties. In particular, they have already boon taken in the U. K. in 
pursuance of Article VIII of the Ottawa Agreement with a view to widening the 
area of consumption of Indian cotton and they undertake to continue to use all 
possible efforts in cooperation with commercial interests to stimulate the consumption 
of Indian cotton in all possible ways, including technical research, commercial investi¬ 
gation, market liaison ana industriarpropaganda. 

Article VI.—His Majesty’s Government in the U. K. undertake that in accordance 
with the principles of the foreign article the privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig- 
iron into the U. K. will be continued so long as duties applicable to articles of iron 
and steel imported into India are not less favourable to the United Kingdom than those 
provided for in tho Iron and Steel Protection Act, 1934, without prejudice however to the 
provisions of sub-sections 3 (4) and 3 (5) of the Indian Tariff Act 1934 as amended by 
section I of the Iron and Steel Duties Act, 1934. 

Article VII.—His Majesty’s Government in the U. K. and the Government of 
India undertake that in all matters relating to this agreement they shall at all times 
receive and consider any conclusions, agreements or reports which may be framed as a 
result of conferences between the accredited representatives of tho industries concerned 
n the United Kingdom and in India. 
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Messrs Ghuznavi, Mody, Bhai Paramanand, Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Mr. Siirya 
^me, Sardar Sant Singh, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir and Dewan Lai Chand Navalrai also 
lonnally moved their amendments. 

Thereafter Mr. Bhulabhai Desai stood up and subjected the Joint Committee Report 
to a seating criticism and concluded with the remark that the constitution offered to India 
was iimle. He said : “It does not either serve the purpose of reconciling the Indians or 
serve wvernment s purposes. I appeal to the House that even if we have not the 
power to compel the authorities to the grant of what we want, we have certainly the 
self-r^pect to repeal wliat we do not want.” At the outset Mr. Desai told the House 
tnat rose to move his amendment and speak thereon with a great sense of res¬ 
ponsibility. Referring to Sir N. N. Sircar’s observation tliat his amendment was des- 
^ctive, he said : “If wo destroy the constitution, we shall destroy only to build it.” 
^oceeding, the speaker dealt with the historical review given by the Committee in their 
Kepwt in paragraphs 10 and 11 and said there was time when Indians looked upon 
^ connection as a provudential relation and thought it was a beneficent event 
Md that imder the British rule Indians should always have justice, fair play and also 
fre^om even wffhout agitating for it. But that stage was long past. Then came 
motner stage \yhen the freedom movement was found necessary. During the last 
Great War, India helped Britain with all her men, resources and wealth. Solemn 
promises were made and high ho])es were held out for India. But promises made 
from time to time during the course of the Great War had a tendency either to be 
forgotten or repudiated or whittled down. The principle of Self-Determination was 
given a good-bye. Low Indians are at the third stage of their political history, a stage 
of stniggle in hojie and belief, to show that they dosci-ve what they desiiS, 
namely self-governinent. Making an impassioned appeal to all sections of the House 
Mt to poison and cloud the real constitutional issue which faces India vis-a-vis Ti^nglanit, 
Mr. Desai ^ked the movers of the communal motions not to pursue them, but to give 
support to his motion which stood for harmony and peace. He wanted tliem to re¬ 
member what Mr. Baldwin said the other day in the House of Commons that ‘so long 
as Indians are divided, we have the right to rule them.’ It was up to the different 
co^umties in India to make England’s domination impossible for ho believed they 
consummation of their political aspirations. Proceeding Mr. 
Desai sard : Hero is a sham constitution offered to us. Are wo to accept it ? No A 
mance at the pnendments moved convinces evcijono that they arc all for rejection” 
Referring to the pant of new constitution Mr. Desai asked, “What ai'o the powers of 
wuln ''‘.‘constitution and when is it done There arc two occasions 

when a Constitution is revised, namely, demand by the ruled for greater reforms or 
''‘‘'‘“‘ntt ont of the existing constitution if it is found workable. Indians 
demanded a real Round Table Coiiforeiice between the representatives of the people of 

baud tL Rn "i“t r""* nnpresentntives of Great Britain on the other 

hand. The Round Table Conference which had taheii place during tlie Ia,st few years 
was not a real Itemid Table inference and wliat had been the outcome of three^con- 
ferences IS a constitution which is wholly unacceptable to India. Even the greatest 

Conference hid been disillusioned by its ®roS 
Sit Tej Bahadur bapru said the other day that his only place \vas now the 
obKure place of a provincial lawyer. If that is the feel'ing of peopl^ who 

^^silv^bn Conference, the value of the Conference 

IB.ahadur Sapni refused to accept any 
Wa autonomy if there is not the fullest responsibility at the Centre. 

of tutelage that wo shall go stop by step and may bo 
we sh^ be a,sked to go two steps backward.” Dealing with the merite of the 

pointed out; “There arc four aspects of every good 
constitution, namely, the riglit of external and internal defence, the riglit of control of 

i. ‘-'Ontrolling the Currency and E.xchango, the right of the 
p the day-to-day .administration. But by a stroke of the pen 
icP under Reserve Subjects and what is left to 

us. \Ve cannot even control our Currency and Ex'cliango. Then we are left at the 
discretionary powers special responsibilties and the Right of Veto of the Governor- 
General Added to these, there .are the two Cliambers In f.act there reS no 
iffndfan Constitution shuts out all possibility of the growth 

^ Cs although we posps talents. As regards the provinces, Mr!^ Desai 

7“*^ to choose between the Provinces and the Centre. India is 

we sh^l’^ /n capacity. Yet under the proposed Provincial Autonomy, 

we shaU have to find some twenty crorcs more by way of ta.xation. Ministers will 4 
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placed between the devil and the deep sea with the Governors witli their extraordinary 
powers on the ono side and the protected services on the other. They will be put in a 
position of utter helplessness. "Why confer this juovincial autonomy, he asked V 
Proceeding, Mr. I)esai appealed to the Euioj)eaDS to join hands Avilh Iho Opposition in 
rejecting this sham constitution. 

Ex^aining the position of (he European toronuiniiy, Fir Lrslifi IJudson, leader of 
the group, assured the House of their sjrnjiathies with tho political aspirations of his 
Indian friends. They had no doubt that India would attain her legitimato place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. He, therefore, suggested that there .should be 
either a Statutory provision or some sort of suital'le riecl;u;ition should Its made regard¬ 
ing the attainment by India of her ultimate goal. Defending the projiosed scheme of 
reforms, Sir Leslie Hudson remarked that this was the result of ti seiies of enquiries 
into the constitutional po.sitioii of India commciiciiig from the Muddiman Enquiry 
Report down to the report of tho Joint I’arliameutary Committee. He said that Mr. 
Desai’s description of tho scheme as based on lm|jcrialist di'mination and economic 
exploitation was frankly absurd. Tiic scheme really transferred real jiower and res¬ 
ponsibilities to Indians and with goodwill and co-operation of I he dilTereiit communities 
he hoped the ju'oposcd safeg\iards would always icinain \imiscd and tho i-esponsibilities 
would be real. Answering Mr. Desai’s appeal Sir Leslie Hudson referred to unhappy 
memories and said that the history of recent years bristled with boycott, expropriation 
and racial hatred. 

Mr. Faxlul Huq who spoko next referred to Mr. Desai's ai)pcid to give up com¬ 
munal considerations and reject tlic constitution and said if condemnation of the 
J. P. C. Report was a test of patriotism, Muslims did not lag behind any other 
community. Even the most Conservative Diehaids like Mr. A. H. Ohuznayi (loud 
laughter) has condemned tho Report in no unmistakablo terms. Muslims realise that 
it is unsatisfactory and reactionary and of a ndrograde cJuiinoter. The limitations 
imposed on the Ministers and Governor's autocratic powers rencku' tho transfer of 
power to people illusory. The introduction of Second Chambers will add to the cost 
of the alroauy expensive admini.stratior.. If tho Rritisli rttio h,^s given India peace, 
it has also given us chronic poverty, depleted treasury and shattered credit (cries of 
shame). There is nothing in tho Report to indicate tliat attenijit will be made to 
reduce the burden of administration. 

Mr. IV. V. Oadgil (^ngress Socialist) made a forceful speech vehemently attacking 
tie Joint Committee’s Report which was full of safcM.-tids. Tho safeguards, said he, 
meant nothing but that all commercial and vested interests of tlio British people 
should be consolidated. According to him the safeguards in plain language meant that 
the safes of the British people ^lotild bo well-guarded and the gnaids should bo safe, 
(laughter). There arc, said ho, resjionsibilities and individual judgment the cumula¬ 
tive effect of which all amounted to complete autocracy. Even the mightiest Roman 
Emperor might well aspire after the Governorship or Governor-Generalship of 
India. The Constitution did not visualise the progressive realisation of exiiloitation for 
the British people. It is claimed th.at the British rules Jiad brought peace. I wish 
it had not been so, for in tJiat case we would have boon luayor and achieved freedom 
quicker. Proceeding lie exposed the hollowness of Federation in which the Princes 
would hold tho key position. Thu people of the States who will be taxed are to have 
no rejpresentation in tho Federation wliich he thought was unjustifiable. 

After Mr. Gadgil had finished, tho Houso adjoiu-ncd. 

Removal of Ban on Red Shirts 

5th. FEBRUARY In the Assembly to-day, the motion of Mr. B. Das, ui'ging 
removal of the ban on Khiidai Khidmatgars, was carried by a big majority of 73 
votes against 46. Mr. B. Das moved: “This Assembly recommends the Governor- 
General in Council to take immediate and necessary steps to remove or cause to be 
removed the ban on tho Khudai Khidmatgars’ organisation in tliu N. W. F. P. Mr. B. 
Das said that it was the Khudai Khidmatgars whoso activities had given the Frontier 
the reforms which it recently had. The movement was non-violent and peaceful, but 
the Government had always looked on it with suspicion and had in May, 1930 issued 
communication in which it was declared that these Khudai Khidmatgars were not 
servants of God as their names implied, but servants of Mr. Gandhi and that they 
would create the same atmosphere which the Bolshexdks liad done elsewhere. This 
was an unfair estimate of the movement and so also the charge made by tho Govern¬ 
ment that Mr. Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his movement had received assistance from 
Russia. 
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Idr. Abdul Vatin Chaudhury said that, whereas the ban against other Congress 
organisations had been removed, there must be some reason why the Government had 
not removed it in the case of the Khiidai Khidmatgars. ( Sir Henry Craik : Yes, 
certainly), Mr. Chaudhury was of the opinion that if there was any group of Congress¬ 
men who strictly adhered to the non-violence creed it was the Frontier people, 
(Applause). Mahatma Gandhi had performed that great miracle. (Mr. Metcalfe : Mr. 
Gandhi did not go there). Mr. Chaudhury : It was his spirit, so much so that the 
leader of the Red Shirts was called the Frontier Gandhi. Anyway, whatever the past 
conduct of the Red Shirts they should be judged by the present policy and programme 
which do not justify continuance of the ban. Dr. Khan Sahib, the leader of that 
movement, has with the assistance of Red Shirt votes entered the Assembly showing a 
change in the outlook. 

Dr. Khan Saheb was cheered when ho rose to make his maiden speech. He said 
that he was the first elected member of the Frontier Province. Hitherto Frontier- 
problems always were scrutinized through coloured glasses and presented 
by those nominafed by the Government to “misrepresent” facts. Dr. Khan Saheb 
said that he would not go into details of the tyrannies. The Khudai Khidmatears 
were servants of the humanity, irrespective of race. He asked, wl^ Father 
Elwin, a seeker after truth, was turned out of the province, and cited Miss Wilkinson’s 
opinion tliat she had never seen such orderly behaviour as of the people at Charsada 
when called upon by leaders to disperse. Continuing, Dr. Klian admitted that Ifr. 
Metcalfe, when in the Frontier, was sympathetic. The speaker’s object was to show 
the movement was non-violent. The volunteers, who picketed Charsada liquor shops, 
were ill-treated and even made stark naked (cries ; shame) but there was not a single scrafch 
on the policy. A meeting took place at Utmanzai. Lathi charge did not disperse 
them, but firing started without official order, tw-o were killed and thirty wounded. 
Even then the people did ^ not move and there w’as not a single scratch on those who 
killed them, was not this a demonstration of non-violence ? (applause). Once the 
police, misled by an informer, came to a village and killed a volunteer by accident. 
The villagers disarmed the police. When Khudai Khidmatgar leaders came next day the 
police were given back their uniforms and rifles and allowed to go with ^ety 
(applause), and Government’s offer for compensation for the person killed was refused, 
because the volunteers were pledged to take no reward (applause). Dr. Khan then 
recalled the Simon Commission’s remai'k about the Frontiei- that the “inherent right 
of man to smoke in the powder magazine must be curtailed”, and said “we have 
started the movement to convert the Frontier into a peaceful house.” The speaker 
quoted extensively from Burnoy’s book—“The Naked Fakir” in which Burney, who 
lived as a guest of the head of the 0. I. D., described the Red Shirt movement as 
peaceful and its leader as an embodiment of Chri.st (cheers). As to tho Government’s 
allegation that the volunteers maiched in fonnations, the speaker asked what was 
wrong about it ? The Government statement that Abdul Gaffar Khan’s nephew 
refused to pay land revenue was a lie. Concluding Dr. Khan assured that the Red 
Shirt movement was non-violent. They had love for everybody, including even Nawab 
Major Ahmed Nawaz Khan (cheers). 

The Home Member., replying to the debate, congratulated Dr. Khan on moderation 
and recalled the wise words of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai that they may differ without rancour. 
The Frontier territory was such that the Simon Commission’s remark was entirely true. 
Men lived in hills, armed to teeth, ever ready to raid and even engage in regular war. 
The responsibility for peace in that territory was solely of the Executive, which .could 
not be shared with the Assembly. Tho Home Member denied the charge of unfair dis¬ 
crimination and said that a number of other organisations were still unlawful, some in 
Bengal, many in Bombay und some in other provinces. If “Red Shirt” was a part of 
the (jongress machine it was up to the Congress to show that it did, in fact, observe 
its rules of non-violence and discipline. _ Facts proved to the contrary. Professions of 
non-violence were absolutely lip professions. (Dr. Khan : question). The Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s detaied charges, giving instances of violence, had been published for three 
years, and were not challenged. 

Dr. Khan : “We are then in jail.” 

The Home Member said that when tho reforms were introduced, the Frontier 
Government made an attempt to create an atmosphere. But Abdul Gh^ar Khan 
repeatedly refused to see the Chief Commissioner and on the contrary went about 
preaching racial hatred and rebellion and stated definitely that his object was to turn 
the British out of India, if necessary, by force. Proceeding, Sir Henry Craik referred 
to the staging of a drama of seditious chai'acter, and said that though afterwards there 
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was a lulJ for some time it was followed by reenidescence of trouble in December, 
1931. For instance, an English lady fell down whilst riding and was being taken in a 
‘charpoy’ by people with traditional courtesy, and they were prevented by Red Shirts. 

Sir Henry Craik speaking in emphatic tones affirmed that the Red Shirts were not 
non-yiolent and that the organisation aimed at complete independence, meaning forcible 
election of the British Government. It was engaged in flaming trans-frontier tribesmen 
against the British Government. It encouraged people not to pay taxes. Concluding, 
the Home Member reminded the House of the dangers of taking the risk before the 
Afridis or other tribe.smen, who like eagle were only ready to pounce upon a prey. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai, leader of the Opposition, asked the House not to be deceived 
by the pictui-e cleverly jiaintcd by Sir Henry Craik. What was the use of unearthing 
an old speech of Abdul Ghaffar and then prosecuting him ? That speech, which was 
delivered before the Christian Association, contained an honest account of the Red 
Shirt movement. The sedition section was so wide that anyone, who said that Govern¬ 
ment was not ideal, would be guilty under it. As one,‘ who was closely associated 
with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan prior to his arrest. Mr. Desai said that he was truthful, 
just and prepai'ed to suffer the worst in order tliat truth might prevail. 

Mr. i/. A. Jinnah reminded the House that Sir Henry did not mention the activi¬ 
ties of the Red Shirts in 1933 and 19.34. No movement" of a gigantic character could 
remain absolutely non-violent. And was there not a case of blunder on the part of 
Government as well, which Mr. Metcalfe had accepted V M'hat was the use of conti¬ 
nuing the old rancour V Statesmanship demanded Government to respond to the All- 
India feeling expressed in the House and win the Frontier people and restore real 
peace and goodwill. Had they not made peace with the Germans ? If Government 
were victors, then it became' all the more incumbent on them to be lenient towards 
the vanquished. 

The House divided and the resolution was carried by 73 votes to 46. 

Prevention or Foreiun Rice Import 

Mr. Satyanarain Singha moved a resolution urging effective immediate steps, 
fiscal and other, to pi'event or control importation of foreim rice, especially from Siam 
and Indo-China, into India. Ho said that the export trade of India had gone down and 
the import trade of Siam and ludo-China had increased. The discussion was adjourned. 

JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT DEBATE {Contd.) 

6th. FEBRUARY .—Mr, N. M. Joshi declared if the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
accept^ Major Attlee's scheme, India would probably accept it as a compromise. 
As it is, the scheme with all sorts of reservations and safeguards is illusory. The 
safeguards were conceived not merely for jirotection of British interests against Con¬ 
gress attitude but because of the Britishers’ distrust of the peo|)le of India as a whole, 
including the landed and commercial magnets, and even the Princes. If in future, 
Britain grants complete self-government to India, and if the Princes now joining the 
Federation on their Treaty rights refuse to leave the Federation, India will be doomed. 
He refused to mortgage India s future in this fashion. 

In a particularly trenchant speech. Dr. C. V. Deahniulth said that they would resist 
to their utmost if the scheme was forced down India's throat. It had been said that 
this constitution was inevitable. Death was also inevitable. But would anybody, there¬ 
fore, commit suicide V Continuing, Dr. Deshmukh said if any loan had to be raised, the 
Britishers get it done by the Jews of the world ; if any battle was to be fought. 
Irishmen were sent, and now that thev want continuance of the autocratic rule over 
India the Princes were brought in. Concluding, the speaker said there was a sinister 
mind and a black finger working behind tho entii o scheme. 

While clearly admitting that no one in India was in love with tho constitution offered 
to India, Mr. Mody supported the motion for consideration of the J. P. C. Report. “If a 
miracle were to happen and tlic members occupying the Treasury Benches were induced 
to cross the floor of tho House and take seats on the non-official side, I am sure,” asserted 
Mr. Mody, “even they would be equally emidiatic in their condemnation of the proposed 
constitution. The essential features ol the Constitution Bill are that while seeking 
to confer powers to the representative of the people, it hedges them round with 
provisions which arc not in the interest of India. “The scheme of reforms outlined 
in the Bill embodies the collective wisdom of the British race, but even that wisdom 
has not succeeded in bridging tho wide gulf between the demands of this country and 
the conservative tradition of Britain, But still do I support the scheme. I behove 
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the scheme of reforms marks a considerable advance on the existing constitation. If 

this is rejected, the result will be a repetition of the situation of discontent in a more 
aggravated foim as prevailed after the introduction of the MontaOT-Chelmsford 

refonns.” Referring to the safeMards in the Bill, Mr. Mody deprecated all elaborate 
commercial and other safeguaids which have been devisw. ‘‘The Safeguards,” he 
said, “can never prevail against the solemn will of the people. Still if they are 
thui-st upon India, it will he most deplorable.” As regards the omission of the 

declaration in the Bill that India’s goal was Dominion Status, Mr. Mody stated : “I can¬ 
not conceive of anything so singmarly unfortunate as the omission of any clause to 
define clearly and in emphatic terras that the present constitution is merely a prelude 
to the enlargement of liberty for India as enjoyed in the Dominions.” He reminded 
Englishmen that the efforts of those who would work the constitution would 
thwarted if the majority of India’s politic,ally-mindod people refused to accept it 
Concluding, Mr. Mody apijealed to the British Government to give them the right 
amount of liberty in the right way at the right time. 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji exposed the hollowness of provincial autonomy adumbrated 
in the Constitution Bill and showed by an.ilysing the scheme that there was no transfer 
of power and no possibility of resjionsible 'Government in the provinces. The Gover¬ 
nors, he opined, will be invested with heavy responsibilities,—responsibilities ordinary 
and si)ecial,—so extensive in character that' the Council of Ministers who will be 
chosen by tho Governors themselves will be utterly helnless in all matters. Coming to 
the Centre he said that the position was worse as tne Governor-General was ^ven 
more wide and far greater powers. Tho Great Moghul in the Whitehall, said he, will 
continue to control the destinies of 350 millions of people. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir was certain that the proposea safeguards were sure to result in 
deadlocks. If in spite of their warning the British Government forced this constitution on 
India they would do so on their own responsibility. Airing his personal views Sir 
Joseph Shore on the eve of his retirement asked the House to take a practical view 
and stated that there were three fold implications of rejecting the scheme. Firstly, 
the advocates of rejection expected to obtain a more satisfactory constitution ^rough 
pressure of Direct Action but jiast historical expeiiences should that Direct Action had 
failed. The .second imjdication of rejection was, Sir Joseph .said, that it would bring 
some better olTor from His Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament. It is not 
inconceivable that if rejection was" complete, it would carry some weight but let us be 
under no delusion. However .strong the feeling against the reforms, it will in practice 
be worked by a large majority of people in this country. If that be the case, rejection 
becomes an omjity gesture, quite meaningless and purposeless. The third implication of 
rejection, said Sir Joseph, is the possiihlity of a change in Government in England giving 
India sometliing better. The House at this stage adjourned. 

7tb. FEBRUARY :—Tho Assembly concluded to-day the three-day debate on the 
J. P. C. Report. The first part of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s amendment, which only refer¬ 
red to the J. P. C. Rejiort and did not mention anything about the Communal Award, 
was put to vote and defeated by 72 against 61 votes. 

There were altogether 4 divisions. The second part of Mr. Desai’s amendment neither 
accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award, which he moved as an amendment to the 
first part of Mr. Jinnah's amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes. 

The first part of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment .accepting the Communal Award was 
carried by 68 to 15 votes, Congressmen remaining neutral. The second and third parts 
of Mr. Jinnah's amendment re ; Provincial Autonomy and Federation were passed by 74 
votes to 58 votes. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, was first called upon by 
the President to open the debate to-day on the J. P. C. Report. At the outset Mr. 
Aney declared that the report was full of blunders, misconceptions and misstatements. 
The recommendations of tlie report were full of absurdity inasmuch as they bristled 
with safeguards. Mr. Aney asserted that under such circumstances there were no scope 
not only of real advance but even tlie sort of advance contemplated by the authors of 
the report. Attacking the Communal Award Mr. Aney said that one direct result of 
the Award would be tho breaking up of national and political solidarity wluch had been 
achieved, however partially. It was from the standpoint of Indian nationalism and 
national homogeneity, declared Mr. Aney, that he directed his crusade against the Award. 
He also attacked the contemplated administrative arrangements of Berais under the new 
constitution. 
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Sir Henry Craik^ appealing to the House to accept the constitution, examined the 
various amendments moved to the Government motion. Referring to Mr. H. P. Mody’s 
amendment which expressed dissatisfaction at the absence of any statement of India’s 
goal as Dominion Status Sir Henry stated that thore was no cause for apprehension for 
that. To allay the strong feeling of Indians on this point he read a statement made by 
the Secretary of State during the course of the second reading of the Government of 
India Bill in the House of Commons on February 6 which ran as follows :— 

(“This House will observe that this Bill like most modern Bills contains no preamble.) 
There have, it is true, been imnortant Acts in the past. Among them is the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919 to wliioh a statement of policy and intentions was prefixed 
by way of a preamble. There is, however, no need tor a preamble in this case, as no 
new pronouncement of policy or intention is required. The preamble to the Act of 
1919 was described by the Joint Committee in their report as having ‘set out finally 
and definitely the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 

“The Committee after full consideration further asserted that ‘subsequent statement 
of policy have added nothing .o the substance of this declaration’ wmich they then 
proceeded to quote in full in their report as ‘settling once and for all the attitude of 
the British Parliament and i)eople towards the political asj)irations’ of India. If the 
Committtee were justified in these statements and the Government consider that they 
are fully justified—thore is surely nothing to bo gained liy reiterating tlie words whicn 
have ‘settled once and for all’ the attitude of Parliament to Indian problem. 

“Moreover, in government and above all in tho government or the Indian Empire, 
continuity of the policy is of first importance. No Government and no Parliament can 
treat lightly any statement issued under the authority of their predecessors. But once 
the aim of the policy has been clearly determined and acceptou significance attaches 
not to its langiuigo but to tho concrete measure taken in pursuance of it. 

“The position of the Government therefore is this that they stand firmly by tho 
pledge contained in the 1919 preamble (which it is not a part of their plan to repeal) 
and uy the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day on that preamble that ‘the natural i.ssne of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status.’ 

“The declai'ation of 1929 was made to remove the doubts which had been felt as 

to the meaning of the nreamblo of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in 

the Act tho words and phrases which add nothing new to the declaration in the 
preamble. In saying that wo stand by our pledges, I include of couree not only the 
pledges given to British India and Burma as part of British India but also our 
engagements with the Indian States. 

“Rightly understood the preamble of 1919—which I rojieat w'ill stand unrepealed— 

is a clear statement of proposes of the British people and this Bill is a definite step, 

indeed a groat stride forward towards the aohieveraeut of that jmrpose. It is by acts 
and not by words that we claim to be judged. It is clear then that wo can only 
reach the end w^o have jilainly set before ourselves when India has succeeded in 
establishing tlie conditions u]ion which self-governraeut rests, nor will its attainment 
be delayed by anv reluctance on our p.art to recognise these conditions when they 
actually exist. There are difficulties which she has to surmount but they are difficulties 
inherent in the Indian problem and not our creation.” 

Rising to speak amidst prolonged cheers, Mr. M. A. Jinnah at the outset characterised 
as baseless and astounding the allegations and insinuations contained in tlie contents of 
the “Statesman” in its issue of February 2 last, namely that he was opposed to the 
scheme of All-India Federation because ho had been left out of the later sittings of 
the Round Table Conference. Mr. Jinnah admitted that ho was a keen Round Tabler 
but never was he an entliusiastic federalist. Referring to the Communal Award, Mr. 
Jinnah said he did not agree with Mr. Desai’s amendment which sought to reject the 
entire structure of tho proposed constitution including the Award, although in the 
next part of his amendment. Mr. Desai maintained a neutral attitude tewai'ds it. It 
is apparently inconsistent, but then Mr. Desai had perhaps no other alternative. Mr. 
Jinnah fully agreed with Mr. Desai th.at religion was a matter between man and God 
and that language, religion and culture had nothing to do with politics. But Mr. 
Jinnah submitted that the Communal Award was not a matter of religion or culture, 
but it was a question of the minorities and a purely political issue. Problems oi 
minorities in other countries had been solved : why not solve it in India too ? What 
is ^8 problem of the Minorities after all V It was the combination of ceidain natural 
elements like race, culture, religion, art, literature and music,—all these go to form a 
separate entity. Mr. Desai said, let there be acquisition first and then distribution. It 
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is a fallacious argument. It is not that we were setting upon some venture after 
which we would distribute the spoils of the venture. Why does Mahatma Gandhi 
fast unto death and then gets all the Hindu leaders of India to agree to the Poona 
Pact ? Why did not you tell him ‘acquisition first then distribution.’ Proceeding, 
Mr. Jinnah congratulatea his Hindu brethren on eidiibiting their sense of solidarity 
which had led them to win over the Depressed Classes to them by giving them what 
they wanted. Why not show the same spirit towards the Muslims ? Referring to the 
Federation, Mr. Jinnah emphatically declared that it was wholly rotten and totally 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible terms 
on which it was impossible to construct any scheme of constitution. He was not 
opposed to the Princes or any body. But ho was for British India and this scheme 
was going to destroy all that British India had developed during the last fifty years of 
constitutional progress. He was not opposed to the idea of a Federation, but bitterly 
opposed to a Federation of this character. It would lead to ill-will and bitterness. It 
consists of 98 per cent, safeguards and only two jier cent responsibility. So far as the 
provincial scheme was concerned, Mr. Jiniiah was of opinion that it undoubtedly was 
an advance on the present constitution in the following directions, namely, extension 
of franchise, Indianisation of tlie Cabinet, all members of the legislature to be elected, 
responsibility of the Ministers to the lepslature, etc. Ceidain objectionable features in 
the provincial scheme which according to him require modification have been pointed 
out m the amendment suggested by him. 

Mr. F. E. James emphasised that the constitution offered to India marked a tre¬ 
mendous, advance on the existing one. He strongly controverted Mr. Jinnah’s assertion 
that the Federal scheme was conceived to prevent further advance in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. This allegation, said the speaker, was not only untrue but runs counter to the 
historic^ processes in tlie successive Round Table Conferences. Mr James also refuted 
Mr. Jinnah's point that the safeguards ate up all the transfer of power. 

Speaking first after lunch Mr. Ohuxnavi traced the history of Muslim awakening 
and communal dissensions which reached the culminating point at the second Round 
Table Conference. He described how Hindu Mahasabha leaders destroyed all attempts 
at peace by insisting on getting two more seats to the Sikhs in the Punjab thus reducing 
the Muslims into a minority. 

Mr. QovituibalUv Pant spoke for 40 minutes to show that the constitution irres¬ 
pective of the safeguards was definitely a retrograde step. Parliament would perpet¬ 
rate a monstrous fraud in the name of constitution if the Government of InmaBill 
were passed as it had been framed. He cited the political blunders that England bad 
committed in regard to America, Ireland and South Africa and observed that when¬ 
ever the question of the grant of responsible Government arose, Britain adopted suici¬ 
dal dilatoriness. 

Mr. Satyamurih^ the last speaker on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 
reject the report. He emphasised that the India Bill was a monstrous monument of 
shams. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderate section of the 
people, it was too costly, it contained no seeds of growth in it. India’s self-respect 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation be rejected. The country 
gave^e stated, a clear lead to the legislature as to what it should do with regard to 
the White Paper by returning at the last election those who opposed the White Paper 
scheme. “We asked what we should do”, Mr. Satyamurtbi continued, “if we did 
not accept the constitution, humiliating and intoleraole as it is. It is my belief that 
these is no failure in the nation's fight for freedom.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, replying to the three-day debate, spoke for more than an hour in 
course of which he quoted amidst interniptions from Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir, from Mr. Jinnah's Round 'Table speeches to show that Mr. Jinnah was mostly 
concerned with tho interests of his own community and the problems of the Nation were 
to him secondary. Nobody could deny that commual wrangles and provincial jealousies exist. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub interrupted : What about Bhai Paramanand, Mr. Aney and 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai V 

Mr. Jinnah :—What about yourself in London ? 

Proceeding Sir Nriven saiu all criticism levelled during the last two days were of 
a destructive nature. Nobody made any constructive suggestion. Mr. Desai did not 
even made any mention of the constituent assembly. Mr. Jinnah’s proposal of working 
provincial autonomy and substituting the federal scheme by a British India Federation 
was not a practical proposition. After Sir Nripendranath Sircar had finished, closure 
was applied and the amendments were put to vote. 

Itte amendment on the J. P. C. Report in the form in which it was eventually 
earned by 74 votes against 58 votes by tho Assembly to-day was as follows: 

17 
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(b) Ass^blj accepts the CJornmima! Award in so far as it goes, until a sub- 
stitate is agreed upon by the various communities concerned. 

(b) “As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, the House is of opinion that 

it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and in as much as it includes vaiiona 

objeotionable features, particularly the esteblishment of Second Chambers, the extra¬ 
ordinary and specitd powers of the Governor and provisions relating to police rule^ 
secret services and Intelligenoe Departments which render the real control and 
responsibilities of the executive and legislature ineffective, and therefore unless these 
objeotionable features are removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

% “As regards the scheme of Central Government called the All-India Federation, 
ouse is clearly of opinion that (it is fundamentally and totally unacceptable 

to the people of British India, and therefore recommends to the Government of India 

to advise His Majesty’s Government that immediate efforts should be made- to consider 
how beet to establish for British India alone a really responsible Government and with 
that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with Indian opinion 
without delay.” Tme House then adjourned till the 11th. Feb. 

■ AO-rOtlRyitENT MotIOVS HtTLEO OUT 

1 lib. FEBRUARY :—'When the Assembly met to-day the adjournment motion 
brought by Sir Muhammad Yakub in order to discuss the President’s conduct in regu¬ 
lating the discussion of the .7. P. C.'fleport was ruled out of order by Sir Abdur Rahtm. 
He (juot^ the procedure adopted in the House of Commons and also from Mayer’s 
“Parliamentary ftactice” to snow that only a substantive motion like a vote of non- 
confidence in the Chair could be brought to censure the conduct of the Chair, and not 
a motion for adjournment of Uie business of the House. The President also ruled out 
the adjournment motion of Mr. K. L. Oauba for censuring the Government for failing 
to give effect to the Assembly’s verdict on the Indo-British Trade Pact. 

RemovjU. of Disijualificatios 

The Assembly accepted the resolution of Mr. K. M. Jedhe urging removal of the 
disqualification in respect of the eligibility of Pandit Dwarkaprasad Misra of Jubbulpore 
and Maulvi Ashrafuddin Choudhury of Comilla for election to the Assembly without vonng. 

Protection of Foreion Rice Import {Contd.) 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. Satyanarayan Singka's resolution urging, 
preventiou of import of foreign rice. Mr. Singha in his speech quoted figures to mow 
that within the last three years rice imported from Siam had risen seven times. India 
was the only unfortunate country where Siam found market for her broken cheap rice. 
Mr. N. G. Ranga moved an amendment recommending the Government to take imme¬ 
diate and necessary steps, fiscal and other, to prevent or control the importation of 
foreign rice and uaddy. Mr. O. S. Pajpai, on behalf of the Government, exhaustively 
replied to the debate.' He said that the provisional conclusion of the Government was 
that the problem was really one of competition of broken rice from Siam and Indo-China 
with ^er variety produced in South India. Mr. Satyn Narain’a resolution was carried. 

Rev’isio.v of Taxation Policy 


Dr. Zdauddin moved a resolution ureing the Government to take immediate steps 
to revise the present taxation policy. The House and the debate was adjourned. 

Cr. Law Amend. Act (1908) Repeal Bmu 

12tb. FEBRUARY The agenda paper to-day contained four non-official Bills for intro¬ 
duction. Mr. B Das introduced a Bill repealing the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908. He said Part I of the Act was repealed in 1922, but Part II was left 
over for later action. This part, instead of being used against violent, anarchical and 
revolutionary crimes, was liable to be abused, as the Government actually did sbnse it 
in suppressing organizations of the Congress. It was therefore urgent and necessary 
that this Act should he repealed forthwith. 

Cr. Proc. Code 1898 (Sec. 103) Amend. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced a Bill for amendment of Section 103 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. Section 103 related to the searching of premises by the 
police provided two respectable witnesses of the locality were -present at the time of 
Hie search. Sardar Sant Singh said that the word “locality” had been judioi^y inter¬ 
preted as not to mean of the same quarter of the town as'the place searched, and it 
been ruled that stress should be laid on the word “responsibility.” He wuted, 
itwxnigii the Bill, to substitute “neighbourhood” for “locality.” This amendment wm 
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intended to invalidate the search if not conducted strictly in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of this section. 

Cb. Pr. Code 1898 (Sec. 406) Amend. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced two more Bills, one amending Section 406 of the 
Criminal Pi'ocedure Code, 1898, which omits from the Act the proviso which lays down 
that appeals arising out of proceedings for keeping the peace would lie before the 
District Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that so long as the District Hamstrate 
occupied the position of head of the police and executive authorities of the district, 
these appeals should not be heard by him. 

Cr. Pb. Code 1898 (Secs. 30,34, 34a, 35) Amend. Bill 

The fouith Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and 34A and 35 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code with a view to raise the standard of judicial administration in Governor’s provinces. 
The House then adjourned. 

Regulatino Payment of Wages 

13th. FEBRUARY The House met to-day to transact official business. 
Sir Frank Foyce (Industries Member) introduced a Bill regulating payment of 
wages to ccriain classes of persons employed in industry. The bill tries to remedy 
abuses with regard to delays in the payment of wages to persons employed in industry 
and the practice of imposing fines upon them. In moving the Bill Sir Frank Noyce 
paid a tribute to the late Mr. Whitley, who, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
for many generations. 

Civil Phocedcbe Code Amend. Bills 

Sir Henry Oraik introduced two bills one amending section 51 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of all classes, and not the industrial 
workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to confine such detention to 
debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

The other Bill inserts a new section in tiie Code of Civil Procedure as follows : 
“Where a certified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of the United 
Kingdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, the decree 
may be executed in British India as if it has been passed by the District Court.” 

Sheet Glass Lndcstey 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution that the draft convention for the regulation 
of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works, passed at the eighteenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, be not ratified. He said that the draft of the report 
related to workmen's compensation, night work of women and other such matters. He 
proposed to briiig up this convention for consideration before the Legislature ^ the 
Simla session. Tlie object of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per week in 
sheet-glass factories. 8ir Frank said tliat they were situated in the United Provinces 
and there was no immediate prospect of more factories being started in India. It was 
doubtful whether it was desirable to legislate for one factory and to reduce its work 
from fifty-six to forty-two hours weekly. Moreover glass-making, instead of being 
arduous, had become easier. There was no adequate reason to treat this industry in a 
special way. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in sheet-glass works be 
reduced to forty-eight hours per week. Ho complained that the attitude of the 
Government with regal’d to international laboiu- conventions always had been indifferent 
Although the number of sheet-glass workers was small, still they should not be denied 
legitimate help. Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the draft of the conven¬ 
tion instead of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought before the Assembly for recon¬ 
sideration after the publication of the Tai’iff Board's report on the glass industry in 
India. Sir Frank Noyce appealed to the House in the name of logic not to press Mr. 
Joshi’s amendment as the House had passed the Factories Bill last year providing for 
56 hours a week in all continuous process industries and the worang conditions in 
glass industry were not worse than many other industries. 

Mr. B. Das’s amendment urging the bringing up of the matter before the Assembly 
after the Tariff Board’s report was put to the vote and carried by 51 against 42 votes. 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the draft convention ensuring benefit or allowance 
to involuntarily unemployed and the recommendations concernin g unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief fSi unemployed adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the 18th session be not ratified, nor the recommendations be 
aocqited. He said that the proposal was impracticable in India. The question of 
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uoemployment insurance had been; thoroughly investigated bv the 'Whitley Commission 
which had come to the conclusion that it woold not be feasible. 

Mr. N. M. Jothi moved an amendment to the effect that after consideration of the 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise might be taken for relief of unemployment 
as would lead to ratincation of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommen¬ 
dation as soon as practicable.” 

Mr. V. V Oiri, supporting the amendment, said that if the Government would not 
accept even this moderate demand made in tho amendment what could the Government 
do ? He was outlining various methods for reducing unemployment when the House 
adjourned. 

Revision’ or Taxation' Poucv ( Contd .) 

14lb. FEBRUARY :—The House took up discussion on Dr. Ziauddin'a resolu¬ 
tion recommending the Governor-Generi-in-Council to take immediate steps for revis¬ 
ing the present taitation policy. 

Mr. N. O. Ranga moved an amendment to the effect that taxtation be redistributed 
in order to lower Qie burden on poorer classes. Ho said during tho last thirty years the 
poor people had been overburdened with taxation. 

Mr. A. S. Ayyangar moved an amendment to tlie effect that revision of the taxa¬ 
tion policy should take place particularly with respect to assessment of income-tax on 
incomes below Es. 2,000 and excise duties on matches and sugar. 

Mr. M. S. Anev held that considerable proportion of revenues of the Central Govern¬ 
ment as well as the provincial Governments were raised by way of indirect tax. ^direct 
taxes generally were levied not by legislatui'es but by certain executive authorities by 
virtue of rule making powers. 

Mr. Sri Prakash vehemently attacked the taxation policy of the Government and 
said that the Indian Government did not exist for the people, but the people were made 
to exist for the Government raised taxes not for nation-building purposes, but for 
Tti aintainin g the expensive bureaucracy and the unnecessarily large army. He urged a 
revision in the pohey of spending finances. 

Dr. De'Souza regretted that the debate in tho House was nothing more than academic. 
The Government when on increasing India’s debts. Sir George Schuster alone had left 
a legacy of thirty crores on the people. The Government was allowing foreign rice to 
be dumped, and looked helplessly on the starving agriculturists. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee complained that during the period of recent world-wide econo¬ 
mic depression the Government of India had done tittle to alleviate the distress of the 
people, and he hoped that an enlightened policy would be followed. 

Sir James Qrigg replying dealt with the land revenue question. He said Sardar 
Mangal Singh had wanted land revenue to be graduated in accordance with the abili^ 
to pay. He doubted wheUier this demand could ever bo made in its entirety, for in 
land revenue there was a considerable element of rent. On the other hand, under the 
new constitution the same authority which was responsible for land revenue would ato 
have the power to impose taxation on agricultural income. Concluding Sir James Grige 
said that the debate had been valuable. He announced that the Government would 
remain neutral on the resolution and the amendments. 

Consequenly, Mr. Range's amendment urging lowering of the incidence of taxation 
on poor massesj Mr. Ayvangar’s amendment demanding revision of assessment ol 
income tax on incomes below' two thousand rupees, excise duties on matches ^d sugM 
and the resolution of Dr. Ziauddin as amended were passed without a division. The 
House then adjourned till the 18th. Feb. 

Railway Budget for 1935-36 

18th. FEBRUARY :—Railway estimates presented br Sir Joseph Bhore in the 
Assembly to-day forecast final deficit in 1934-35 of about a crore less than originally 
estimate. For 1935-36 budget anticipates deficit on commercial and strategic lines taken 
together of nearly 2 crores. For the first time, however, in recent years commercial 
lines alone are able to show a balanced budget for 1935-36. 

Revised estimate of deficit on Railways in 1934-35 is 4 and one-fourth crores 
ag ains f 8 crores last year. Improvement is entirely due to increase in goods earnings, 
Rissenger receipts are still falhng but increase during present year both in number of 
passengers carried and average miles travelled by each passenger justifies hopes oi 
unprovement Total traffic earnings of State lines are expected to reach 90 and three- 
fonrth crores—over 4 crores better than last year, mough still 4 and one-fourth 
crores below receipts of 1930-31 which was the first year of depression. Total wor- 
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iring expenses amount to nearly 64 orores for depreciation and are three-fourtli orores 
in excess of last year’s figures. . , 

Net revenue or Railways in 1934-35 is expected to be three crores lugher than 
1933-34 and interest charges three-fourth crore lower as a result of faU in rate of 
Government borrowing. ■ . ^ ^ , 

Total deficit of 424 lakhs (of which 185 lakhs are for strategic lines) will be met by 
temporary loan from depreciation fund which will stand at 11 crores at the end of the 


Budget estimates for 1935-36 assumes improvement in receipts. Total traffic 
receipts on all State lines are estimated at 93 and a half orores. Increase in ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, including 92 lakhs due to decision not to reimpose 
cuts in pay, is counterbalanced to some extent by slight decrease in provision for 
depreciation, which, according to new method of calculation approved by Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, will be 1-60 of total capital at charge. Total workiM 
expenses will amount to under 64 and a half crores and will be 60 lakhs more than in tap 
current year. Deficit on all State lines in 1935-36 will be 190 latts. Deficit on 
strategic" lines wiU be 197 lakhs and net result of working of commercial lines during 
the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depreciation fund at the end 
of the year wiU be 13 crores. Loans from fund to meet previous deficits wiU stand at 
28 and a half crores. . A- -i, ■ 

In view of ail signs at present pointing to further improvement in future, which is 
likely to be sustained if not spectacular. Railways felt justified in reduction recen^ 
announced in surcharge on coal freights which involves loss in earnings of over Sp 
lakhs on public coal. Maximum of Re 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of 12 and a half 
per cent. wUl be of considerable benefit to long distance traffic on which burden of prese^ 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will be that surcharge on distances about 700 
miles will be the same. , 

In justifying decision not to reimpose cuts in pay in 1935-36, Sir Joseph Bhore 
said: “Apart from the fact that more than half the staff on State Railways are actual^ 
Government servants, and that Railways have therefore from the beginning followed 
tte policy of Government in this matteer, we feel that with a reviyaT in earnings to 
an extent that we think will enable us to balance the budget of commercial lines ■mth- 
out recourse to the continuance of the cut, we could not consistently with our pledges, 
refuse to follow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants. The wide 
discontent among our staff which would have followed any attempt to single them 
out for specially unfavourable treatment would, I have no douot, have resulted in grave 


unfavourable treatment would, I have no doub 


detriment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. 

Sir Joseph Shore claimed that the results of last year and the estimates he was 
placing before the Assembly had justified his optimism aud the confidence stressed 
by him in previous years in the essential strength and soundness of the mianeial 
position of ^dian Railways notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31. He said:— 

“A review of results, if it is to be of anv value, must extend over a sufficiently 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a troe 
piotoe of the whole. Taking broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years ending 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversity, the net result of the 
working of all State-Owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if our present estimate 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 crores and an accumulated balance in the deprecia- 


penses, providing for accruing depreciation and playing interest in full on borrowed 
capital.” 

“Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent year's. Total sum provided 
is 15 crores mter allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth crore. Pro¬ 
gramme provides for starting construction of Megna Bridge to improve communication 
between Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the electrified suburban sanction of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Borivli to Virar. 10 lakhs is provided 
lor a line of 52 miles in Southern India which will be undertaken if Government of M^as 
are in favour of project. 44 lakhs ai-e required for the purchase of the Amritsar- 
Pati-Kasur Railway. Total expenditure duriim 1935-36 on restoration of damage caused 
by floods to Hardinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthquake is estimated at 70 latts. 
Of balance of fourteen one-fourth crores, track renewals account for 5 crores, bri(^e 
work for a crore, other structural works for three and three-fourth crores and rolling 
stock for four and one-half orores. Programme includes provision of over 5,0(X) wagons to 
meet increase in traffic demands, of which 4,250 are broad gauge general service 
.wagons to be added to the pool. 
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6ir Jos^h Shore repeated Ms wpeal for fair assessment of dif&oulties which railway 
administrations had to face and of the manner in wMoh Tthey had endeavoured to 
overcome them. He asked the public sometimes to glance at the other side of the piotnre, 
at the organisation, the forethought, the unremitting care, the technical sMU, and the 
devotion to duty on the part of the lowest to the highest official, wMch are essential 
if the Bailwsys of India are to meet effectively and efficiently the administrative and 
economic needs of the coimtry. He felt he would be guilty of ingratitude if he failed 
to acknowledge the work wMcb all ranks of railwaymen hil done during a period of 
exceptional tnal and the spirit in which they had met the heavy calls mile upon their 
patience and endurance during the lean years through wliich they had passed. 

In concluding Ms speech Sir Joseph Shore repeated the following passage from his 
last address to the the Railway conference :— 

“The competition which Railways are experiencing at the hands of rival means of trans¬ 
port has been engaging our very serious attention now for some time. It is not a po¬ 
sing phase. It is a permanent challenge which will grow in intensity and wMch will, 
I believe, be felt eventually in fields not yet seriously threatened. The projected develop¬ 
ments in civil aviation in "India aie significant, and I would ask you to remember 
that the impossible of to-day is the common plane of to-morrow. Scientific research 
may, quite conceivably and poihajis sooner than we imagine, cut down by a substantial 
margin to-day’s operating casts of motor transport. Whatever may be the strictly 
narrow railway view of such competition present and prospective, wo must all admit 
that in the larger interests of tne country it is good that it should exist, for 
only through such rivalry can the public be assured of the maximum efficiency in 
service at a minimum cost. Apart from everytliing else, such competition is inevit¬ 
able, and there is only one sound method of meeting it. So long as they endeavour 
strenuously to meet fully, efficiently and effectively the over varying demands of the 
present and yet keen their eyes searchingly on the future and its possibilities, so long 
and no longer will tney enquire successfully. 

General Discussio.n of Railway Budoei 

20th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Railway Budget was opened to-day 
by Dr. Ziauddin who was cheered by all sides. Dr. Ziauddin recalled that the Railway 
Hetrenchment Committee had recommended abolition of the post of Chief Controller of 
Standardization. This fact was withheld from the Standing Committee and the Railway 
Member had specially spoken about making this office permanent, Dr, Ziauddin charac¬ 
terised as novel the proposals regarding the depreciation fund and opined that whereas 
no other country in the world made such a generous provision for depreciation fund, 
it was done in India with a view to deprive generaJ revenues of contributions from 
railway earnings. He as a mathematician resented the suggestion that the Hardinge 
Bridge model would be worked at Poona and remarked “Your engineers have forgotten 
entire mathematics” (Laughter), He also wanted early decision as to whether strategic 
lines would be charged to the Army Budget or Railway Budget. 

Mr. Ahhil Chandra Dutla wanted Indianisation of Railways from top to bottom. 
He said there was no meaning in bringing people from outside when sons of the soil 
were unemployed. He maintained that^oians in high offices had proved the absolute 
fitness of Indian nationals for all appointments. Mr. Datta also pleaded that Indian 
industries should be promoted by railways through differential treatment and described 
grievances of third class passengers including uncivil treatment by the railway staff. 

tiunshi Jfhwar Saran a.sked whether it was true that the emergence of w'Mte 
caps in the Assembly had made the Government try to get the Statutory Railway 
Authority Bill passed. Elsewhere every shade of opinion in India resented the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision. He held that the authorities were responsible for larger number of 
accidents in 1933-34 than in 1932-33. Munshi Iswar Saran also pressed the claim of 
Indians for training in various branches of administration and company managed rail¬ 
ways. He invited the Members of the Railway Board to travel incognito in third class 
compartments to appreciate the miseries of those passengers. He invited them in 
partioular to the B. N. Railway where the conditions were most woefully efficient. 
He described it as a scandal that strategic railways were not included in tne niilitary 
estimates. 

Mr. H. C. Bardoloi ventilated the grievances against the E. B. R. and the A. B. E. 
where third class passengers were packed like sardines and urged that they should at 
least have fans during summer. He did not tMnk that the rptum ticket oonoession 
would benefit the third class passenger, but wanted the price of tickets, to be reduced 
instead. He particularly complained that the staff at ml ^stations in his provinces was 
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QOD-Assamese and urged the employment of the people of the province many of whom 
had returned with overseas tr aining , but found no opening Because the headquarters 
of the railways were in Calcutta and Chittagong. 

Mr. Matkradaa Vissanji lodged a vigorous protest against the restoration of the 
salary cut when no relief was pven to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was unjust to restore the salary cut when even with the recovery noticMble 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would be a de&it in 
working the railways. When the railways were not able to make any oontributwn to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration ot 
the siary cut. In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxp^er. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee joined Mr. Mathradas Vissanji in the complaint that retrench¬ 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately before the salary cut was res¬ 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by Indianisation and amal- 
gammation of the different railways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also 
by increasing the earnings through reduction of rates. He was not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Prakasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of officers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawi^ below 
Rs. 1(W per mensem. He made several -suggestions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes in the design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 

1&. V. V. Oiri said that while railway finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to the forty-seven thousand unemployed railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only if railways had paid any heed to the 
suggestions made in that connection by the Railwaymen's Union. The spewter referred 
tome surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to be manufactured in India. 
It was a scandal that Government had been replymg to all questions since lfl2l that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition ho wanted the railways to save the one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees wmch they ware annually losing in it. This could be done by 
taking over the bus services running parallel to trains. 

Sir Jofeph Shore, replying to the debate, fust took up the question of coal contracts 
on which allegations and even insinuations had appeared in certain papers stating that 
the Railway &ard unduly favoured smaller Indian-owned companies. The allegation 
was baseless, as he would show. Sir Joseph Shore reminded the House that the 
railways were forced to run their own collieries and could meet all requirements from 
them. However, witli a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
action and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market. He hoped that after this explanation they would not hear the allegations 
and insinuations repeated. As regards competition between shipping companies, the 
railways were justified in the steps they had taken. Railways had the minimum limi t 
He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between Calcutta and Bombay at rates lower than the railways? 
How aid they caiTy rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Hear, hear). 
Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity of improving the services so 
that they would be able to meet larger customs and popularise the railways against 
competitive services. But times had been hard and it had not been possible to embark 
on striking innovations on account of the financial position and the necessity of most 
rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in the results 
achieved last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments such as reduction 
of third class passenger fare in the North-West Railway. The result of this had not 
been encouraging as working expenses on it were greater than the increased revenne. 
Still the experiment had been extended to the G. I. P. and the system of cheap retnm 
fares had Iwn introduced in the E. B. Railway. The Government would not slacken 
the pursuit of economy and at the same time there should be specialised research not 
only on the technical side for which the Standing Finance Committee agreed to 
enlarge the research organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public needs 
and meeting them on the_.eoonomio basis. The House then adjourned. 

Paymkxt of WiOEs Bill 

2lit FEBRUAKY:—After questions, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Bill. Mr. Bardoloi said that unless the persons appointed to inspwt 
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books and registers were responsible men, there would be abuse of power. He urged 
that there ahould be no fine for bad work. 

Mr. Jothi enumerated the various instances of omissions from the Bill of paymeni 
of wages which should have been included. He wanted payment through mistnes to be 
stopped and payment of wages on resignation to be expedited. He was altogether 
opposed to deductions on account of fine and said that he would rather favour that 
employees services should be terminated after due notice than he should be fin^. He 
feared that employees might make deductions in the rates of payment instead of impos¬ 
ing a fine. He admitted that the Bill had improved the position so far that a weaver 
would not be made to pay the entire price of a spoilt cloth, but the Bill was not alto¬ 
gether an improvement on its predecessor and tho speaker particularly urged its appli¬ 
cation to other industries, like mines, docks and tramways. 

air Frank Noyce, replying, said the debate showed that the Select Committee would 
have a very difficult task. The Bill as it stood would involve considerable strain on 
the administration and an extension of its provisions to other industrial establishments 
would be undertaken after experience had been gained and if such course was consider¬ 
ed desirable. He did not think Prof. Ranga’s suggestion regarding agricultural labour 
was practicable, especially as village munsiffs and Honorary Magistrates were them¬ 
selves employers of agricultural labour and to appoint them as inspectors would require 
someone to look after these guardians. 

The House agreed to tho motion and referred the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Civil P. C. Amendment Bill 

Sir N. N. Sircar moved the bill inserting a new clause, Section 44-A, to the Code 
of Civil Procedui-e be taken into consideration. He said that since some members of 
the House had wanted the provisions of tho Bill to be discussed in the Select Com¬ 
mittee, he would have no objection in accepting that motion if it were made. 

As Mr. Oauba who had tabled such a motion was not in the House, Mr. James 
moved that the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law Member, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Faquir Chand, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. Oauba 
and the mover. 

Pandit O. B. Pant said that there was no necessity of rushing through the House 
a bill which had a loug history and controversial points. If Government had intended 
proceeeding with the consideration of the Bill they should have published the corres¬ 
pondence passed between tliem and the Lord Chancellor of England in order to Tnaka 
cleaf to the House that the impediments which has stood in the way of the previous 
bill had been effectively removed. He would insist on the British Parhament defining 
the words “superior courts” by way of an amending bill to the Foreign Judicature Act 
of 1933 to show that the Superior courts mentioned in that law included courts of un¬ 
limited original j'urisdiction in India. 

Sir N. N, Sircar assured the House that all points raised by speakers would be 
considered by the Select Committee and he did not wish to take the time of the House 
answering some of these points. He assured Pandit G. B. Pant that there was no 
sinister object in bringing forward the bill and Government were not rushing it through 
as the spe^er readily met tho desire of some members of the House that the bill De 
referred to a Select Committee. Mr. James' Select Committee motion was carried. 

Unemplotment Relief thbocoii Lnsdhance 

IKie Honse then resumed the discussion on Sir Frank Noyce's motion that the 
draft convention relating to the relief of imemployraent through insurance be not rati¬ 
fied and Mr. N. M. Joshi’s amendment that such steps be taken as would lead to a 
ratification of the convention as soon as practicable. 

Mr. Ayinashalingham Chelty said that Mr. Joshi’s amendment was indefinite and 
couched in language which the Government liked. The speaker was surprised that 
even this most moderate amendment was opposed by the Government. He added that 
the Government were trying to show their sympathy for the poorer classes. Here 
was an opportunity to prove it. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the speakers did not seem to realize the dan¬ 
gers involved. The Convention, he added, had been prepared for a highly industria¬ 
lized country, and not for an agricultural country, and even industrmzed countries 
like Japan would not accept it. Mr. Joshi’s speech was acceptable in that it suggested 
that a small beginning should be made with the labour employed in railways and 
Government factories, but Mr. Joshi's amendment was wide and committed the House 
to lueasures leadmg to a ratification. Industrial labourers, said Sir Jehangir, at least 
had two arrows in the bow. They went back to land when there was no industrial 
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employment. The real class deserving support was the poor middle class and he hoped 
that when the budget was presented the House would put up the taxable minimum to 
two ihousand. The pity was that under the present Constitution the Opposition had to 
t^e an irresponsible view. That was why they were backing an amendment which, if 
they were in office, they would not have done. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena attacked the Government for not tackling unemployment 

S the people which he said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
ire a source of great danger to the peaceful growth of society. A stage had 
now come when something must bo done. He supported Mr. Joshi’s amendent. 

Mr. A. K. Fazltil Huq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. He 
realised that at present the task of giving effect to the recommendations of the con¬ 
vention was stupendous, but the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
the time of prosperity they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. IHie 
Government officials helped themselves extravagantly and thus filled their pockets. 
Therefore it was no wonder that nothing was left for the betterment of the condition 
of the people. 

Mr. Clote added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent, annually in the number of employed, but as against that, for every 
one man thrown out of emplovment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro- 

n itions which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole nad 
n able to get continuous employment. Secondly, oven in the last few years, which 
had been the worst ever known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extremely small. He ventured to say that no other country except 
possibly Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of the adminis¬ 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that the or- 
dinarv workman in this country would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himself. In 
other countries labour itself had started such a scheme. There was no sign of that in 
India. He asked Mr. Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted ana two orores 
representing tlie salary cut wore handed over to the Congress, the latter would devote 
that money to an employment insurance scheme or any other more urgent class of activity. 
Further, when they asted the Government to start the scheme in their factories, they 
must remember thiit the cost would fall on •the tax-payere who were the masses of 
agriculturists. Did they think that the agriculturist was so wealthy as to bew the 
burden with a view to relieving unemployment among the workers in the cities ? 
(Jfc. Range : Communal trouble again). Mr. Clow observed that the Whitley Commi¬ 
ssion had found no basis for insurance. Ho suggested that the resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and bo better employed for measures of prevention 
rather than of cure. They should rather swell the volume of employment than to 

g 've the benefits for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had been that they 
id taken steps to stimulate employment which method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Cheers). 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 
what Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked the Assembly to 
ratify the convention then ho would have been accused of giving a blow to the 
industry. Unemployment was bad, but that was not the question before the House. 
They had to decide whether India could afford to carry out the recommendations of 
the oonvention. He emphasised that India w'as not ripe for a system of unemployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, imder the now constitution unem¬ 
ployment would become a provincial subject and it would bo wrong for him to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr. Jonhi’a amendment to the effect that the Assembly having considered the draft 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise should be t^en for the relief of 
unemployment as would lead to the ratification of the draft convention and acceptance 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” w’as put to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for and 52 votes against was announced by the President amidst roars of laughter. 
The President gave his casting vote in favour of Mr. Joshi’s amendment, his decision 
being received oy loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended resolution was then put and of the two neutral members one joined 
the Government and the other the opposition. The result was that the Government 
got 54 votes against the opposition’s 53 and defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when announced was cheered by Government. It created a stalemate in that 
neither the Government resolution nor Mr. Joshi’s amendment was accepted and the 
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Assembly left the Convention ’without passing a judgment thereon. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

VoTiNO ON’ Railway Demands 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day for voting on Railway demands 
for CTants. By 75 votes to 47 the House carried the motion of Mr. Bhulaokai Deaai, 
Leader of the Opposition, reducing the demand for the Railway Board to one rupee. 

Mr. Desai said that the present Railway Board had outlived its usefulness and some 
other machinery must be set up. “We Indians,” he declared, “maintain these railway 
and we insist on our claim to manage them and determine their policy.” Mr. Desai 
directed his attack to the proposed Statutory Railway authority, to which objection 
was raised by Sir N. N. isircary I/aw Member and I/cader of the House, on the ground 
that the discussion of a motion for the reduction of a grant must be confined to ques¬ 
tions of administi'ation under the existing Acts. 

The President uphold the point of order raised by the Law Member and ruled 
that the discussion of any proposed legislation would not be in order on the motion. 

23rd. FEBRUARY The motion of Maulvi Shaft Daudi (Independent Party ) 
for a cut of Rs. 100 under heading Working Expenses in- the Railway Budget was 
carried by 80 against 37 votes after three hours’ discussion on the grievances of third 
class passengers. This was the first division in which the European group voted with 
Congress and Independent parties in this session. 

Pandit Oovina Ballahh Pant’s token cut of ten rupees, censuring the Railway 
Board’s financial policy, was also carried by 59 to 47 votes. The Assembly then adjourned 
tiU the 25th. 

25th. FEBRUARY;—The Congress Nationalist party’s cut motion moved to-day 
by Mr. M. B. Aney to the demand for Rs. 8,65,25,(X)0 under the head “Working 
Expenses,” raising a discussion on -the unsatisfactory process of Indianisation of the 
Railway services was cai’ried by 81 to 44 votes. Mr. M. S. Aney (Nationalist leader), 
who move(} the motion, said that it was intended to censiue the Government for what 
he regarded as the slow progress of Indianisation of railway services. At the present 
rate, said Mr. Aney, it would take centuries for the railways to bo Indianized, and 
added; “The only way to Indianize is to stop European recruitment.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq (Bengal) raised the question of Moslem representation in the 
services. He was assured by Sir Joseph Shore that the Chief Commissioner of RAl- 
ways would meet the Railway .kgents next month to discuss whether any special 
machinery was required to give effect to tho recent decision regarding the recruitment 
of minorities. 

After Mr. Aney’s cut motion was carried, Mr. Hossack on behalf of the European 

n p moved a token cut to the Railway demand under the head “Working Expenses” 
iscuss manipulation of freight rates which was defeated without voting. Mr. 
Bajoria, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. B. Das, Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi and Mr. GovindbaUav 
Pant spoke on the motion. 

26tb. FEBRUARY:—Mr. N. M. Joshi’s motion proposing a token cut in the 
rmlway demand under head ‘Working Expenses’ raising discussion on various grievances 
of the railway employees was pressed to a division to-day and accepted by tho Assembly 
by 75 votes against 46. 

The Assemoly was divided for tho second time on Capt. Lalchand’s cut in tho 
rwlway demand under the head ‘Working Expenses’ to discuss the question of exce¬ 
ssive rates and insufiicient facilities for transport of agricultui'al produce and livestock. 
The motion was carried by 71 votes agsunst 42. 

Cr. Proc. Code 1898 (S. 408 Amend.) Bul 

27th. FEBRUARY :—Mr. Sant Singh moved to-day that the Bill further to amend the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 (amendment of section 406), bo referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of Sir Henry Craik, Sir Lancelot Granam, Mr. Sham Lai, Mr. 
Asaf Ali, Mr. Satya Narain Singha, Ohulam Bhikh Narang, U Thein Maung, Mr. Fakir 
ChMid and the mover and that the number of members to constitute a meeting of 
the committee be five. Mr. Sant Singh, giving a short history of the previous amend¬ 
ments, said that he did not like that District Magistrates who were executive heads 
should deal with cases the proceedings of wliich were conducted by Superintendents 
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of Police. The speaker maintained that it was the grievance of the people that justice 
was not done in me majority of cases and that was why appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry Craik, replying to the debate, said that the Bill affected only the Punjab, 
Burma, the N. "W. F. P. and a small part of Bihar. None had unfortunately spoken 
for Burma. As for the Punjab the speaker had a lifelong experience of the province. 
The figures for the Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions JudgM 
would be required to hear such appeals. During the twelve years of his membersnip 
of the Punjab Council he had never heard any suggestion for such a change. In any 
case the proposal would mean a heavy financial nurden and the local Council would 
resent having to find extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start ^e 
trial with the presumption that the accused was innocent and this attitude of mind 
was absent from the mind of District .Magistrates. Mr. Satyamurthi said that question 
revealed the temperament of District Magistrates, against which they were pl annin g 
saf^iards. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government were serious, they should have brought 
convincing figures to show that financially the proposition was unacceptable. 

_ Sardar Sant Singh, replying to the debate, contested Sir Henry Craik’a point that 
opinion in the Punjab Council did not favour reform. He reminded him of the 

r intment of a committee under a judge which recommended separation of judicial 
executive functions. Tlie motion for Select Committee was put and carried by 66 
to 55 votes. 

CoAsi.u. TH.tFfic Eeserv-mios Bill’ 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed introduced a Bill to reserve 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


•HUtory of the Bill ; As the result of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in the Assembly 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was appointea by the Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended jiractically unanimously tliat India’s coastal trade should be 
reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian. As tlie (iovernmont did not take any action on this recommendation non¬ 
official members like Mr. K. C. Neogy .and Mr. S. N. Haji introduced bills to reserve 

India’s coastal trade to Indian owned and Indian managed vessels. Mr. Haji’s bill 

passed the first reading in the Assembly by a large majority in 1928, and was referred 
to a select committee which submitted its report. When it came before the 
Assembly in 1929 further [U'«grc.s.s wa.s checked hy convening a shipping conference 
by Lord irwin in January, 1930, which proved abortive, and also by the boycott of 
l^islature by the Swarajists. In the last Assembly Mr. B. V. .ladava, who represented 
Mr. Haji's constituenov, gave notice of the bill but the ballot box did not favour him 
through four years. Fate has now favoured Dr. Ziauddin who secuiod the first place 

in the list of private bills for the meeting of February 27. 

It was pointed out in A.ssembly circles that the Government of India were definitely 
committed to the policy of assi.stihg the development of the Indian mercantile marine, 
although they did not take legislative or administrative action to further such 
object. In 1*930 Sir George Rainey, then Commerce Member, declared adherence of 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 

trade of India. In 1932 Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
speaking on the resolution regarding rate war. 
growth and expansion of tlie coastal trade of 
operated by Indian agencies and through the 


shipping in the coastal and overseas 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, 

f ave an iiadertMing to facilitate the 
ndia in so far as that coastal trade is 
instrumentality of Indian capital. 

But the present jiosition of Indian shipjung docs not bear testimony to the fulfil¬ 
ment of that undertaking. In the coastal trade of India the share of Indian shipping 
is barely 23 per cent, wmich the Indian interests have maintained in face of mter- 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation. It is also pointed out 
that the share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolutely nil. 

It will be remembered that Indi.an shipping interests liavo had to enter into some 
working arrangements with British shipping intere.sts probably for sheer existence. 
But legislation is not deemed to be committed to that agreement. 

The re-introduction of the Bill indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
shipping live on its own rights and not as a favour from British shipping which has 
at present the directing and controlling hand. 
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The following is the text of the Coastal Reservation Bill 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the rapid development of an Indian Merchant 
Marine; 

, And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to reserve the Coastal Traffic of India 
to Indian controlled vessels ; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. 11) This Act may be called the Indian Coastal Ti'affic (Reservation) Act, 1935. 

12) It extends to the whole of British India. 

13) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor-General-in-Council may, 
by notification, appoint; 

Provided that no such date shall be appointed until His Majesty's pleasure on this 
Act has been publicly signified in British India by notifi(!ation, 

2. For the purposes of this Act^ unless tliero is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context. 

(1) a ship shall be deemed to be eng^od in “Coastal Traffic” if it takes on board 
cargo or passengers at any port in British India, other than Aden or Perim, to be 
carried to, and delivered or landed at, any other jiort in British India, other than 
Aden or Perim j 

Provided that a ship shall not be deemed to be engaged in Coastal Traffic by reason 
only of the fact that it takes on board or carries— 

^) passengers holding through tickets to or from a port outside British India; 
ft) cargo consigned on a through bill of lading to and from any ship engaged in 
Coastal Trmc and not licensed under tliis Act; 

(o) mails, in the course of a continuous voyage to or from a port outside British 
India; 

(d) pilots, as passengers, who are proceeding from their home station for the purpose 
of meeting vessels requiring their services, or who are rctiuning to their home station 
after piloting vessels; or 

B in the case of an oil-tanker, oil in balk; 

“Indian” means an Indian British subject or the Ruler or a subject of a State 
lia; 

(3) “Indian-controlled ship” means a ship chartered by the Government, or a ship 
owned by or. if the ship is chartered by— 

(a) an Indian, or (b) a company incorporated and registered in British India, or a 
corporation, partnership or association— 

(i) in wnich, in the case of a company, not loss than 75 per cent of the shares or 
stock, other than debenture stock, or in fte case of a corporation, partnership or 
association, not less than 75 per cent of the capital and the right to not less than 75 
per cent of the profits, is vested in Indians in their own right and for their owm 
benefit, free from any trust or fiduciary obligation in favour of any person ofter than 
an bdian ; 

(ii) of which the Chairman of the Board of Directors and the Managing Director, 
if any, and not less than 75 per cent, of the members of the Board of Ijirectors are 
Indians ; (iii) in which not less than 75 per cent of the voting power is vested in Indians ; 

Provided that voting power vested in an Indian shall be deemed not to be so 
vested if, by any contract or imderstanding or otherwise, it is arranged that such 
power is to do exercised directly or indirectly on behalf of any person other than an 
Indim; and 

(iy) of which the Managing Agent, if jmy, is an Indian or the Managing Firm, if 
any. fulfils the conditions specified in Clause (i), (ii) and (iii). 

(i) “licence” means a licence for Coastal Traffic issued under this Act; 

(5) “notification” means a notification in the Gazette of India; and 
(6) “prescribed” means prescribed by rules made under this Act. 

3. No ship shall engage in Coastal Traffic, unless it is licensed for the purpose 
under this Act. 

4. (1) The Governor-General-in-Council shall in each year, not less than two 
months before the date on which it is intended to issue licenses by notification, publish 
an estimate of the total tonage w'hich is, in his opinion, essential for the ne^s of the 
Coastal Traffic in that year and invite opinions as to such estimate and fix fte date on 
which such opinions will be taken into consideration and the period within which 
applications for hcenses may be made, 

(2) The Governor-General-in-Council, after considering any opinions which he may 
receive before the date so fixed, shall determine and publish by notification the total 
tonage essential for the needs of the Coastal Traffic. 
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6. (1) Applications for licences may be made within the period fixed under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 4. _ •. n i • 

(2) Every such application shall be in the prescribed form, and shall contain a 

declaration signed by the applicant stating whether the ship in respect of which the 
application is made, is an Indian-contrwied ship and such particulars as may be 
prescribe to enable tiie Govemor-Generjd-in-Council to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy of such declaration. ... 

6. (1) The Governor-General-in-Council may, subject to the conditions herein^ter 
containea in section 7, after considering Uie applications, issue licences in the prescribed 
form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of an aggregate tonage not exceeding 
the tonage determined under sub-section (2) of section 4. 

pi A license shall be valid only for the year in raspect of which it is israed. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Gevernor-Gcncral-in-Council may require from the 
person applying therefor such security, not exceeding fifty thousand rupees, as the 
Govornor-Genoral-in-Council may think lit, for compliance with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) In respect of tlie first year after the commencement of this Act, licences 
shall be issued to all Indian-controlli>d ships in respect of which applications for 
licences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the day of. 

(2) In respect of the second, third and fourth years, licences shall be reserved for 
Indian-controlled ships to an aggregate tonage of two-fifths, and four-fifths respectively, 
of the tonage determined for the rear tmder sub-section (2) of section 4. 

(3) In respect of every year after the fourth year, licences shall be issued to Indian- 
controlled ships only. 

Provided that if,' after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
controlled ship has been considered, tlie aggregate tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in the second, third or fourth year, 
than the tonage upto which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled ships 
under sub-section (2), or, in any year after the fourth year, than the tona^ deter¬ 
mined under the sub-section (2) of section 4, the defficiency may bo made good by the 
issue of licences to ships other than Indian-controlled ships. 

8. If the Govornor-General-in-Council is satisfied that— 

(a) no licensed ship is available for, or that the service rendered by licensed ships 
is inilequato to the needs of, the Coastal Traffic to or from any ports in British India, and 

(b) it is desirable in the public interest to take action in this behalf. 

the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council may issue permits in the prescribed form to un¬ 
licensed ships to engage for a jieriod not exceeding three months in Coastal Traffic, 
subject to such conaitions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing in s^Uon 3 
shall apply to a ship to which such a permit has been issued during the continuance 
of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who— 

(a) is the owner, charter or agent or has command or, charge of a ship which 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or 

(bl contravenes the conditions of a licence, or 

(cj signs a false statement or false declaration in an application for a licence, 
knowing the same to be false, 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to six^ months,’'or 
with fine which may extend to thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) Where a pe'rson punishable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporatiom 
partnership, or association, imy secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management thereof shall be punishable as provided in that sub-section, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed wdthout his knowledge or without 
his consent. 

10. (1) If the Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Council is satisfied that there has been a brewh 
of the conditions of a licence, or that any licence has been issued upon an application 
which contains a false statement or false declaration, the Governor-Generai-in-Council 
may cancel the licence. 

'Provided that no licence shall bo so c.ancclled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an opportunity to show cause against the cancellation or has been convicted of 
an offence tmder clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 9 in respect 
thereof. 

(2) Where any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breach of 
the conditions thereof, the Governor-General-in-Council may direct that any security 
taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with such conditions shtdl be 
forfeited either in whole or in part. 
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11. (1) The GoTernoT'Oeneral-in-Cooscil may by notification, make rales for 
carryiM oat the purposes of this Act 

^ m particulw and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 
anon rales may provide for oU or any of the following matters, namely:— 

fa) the form of licences ; 

(b) the conditions of licences, including the conditions under which a licenced ship 
may be chartered; 

fo) the manner and form in which application for licences shall be made; 

rd) the particulars to be contained in application for licences; and 

ic) the lorm of permits. 

(3) No notification shall be made under sub-section (1), until it has been Imd 
in draft before both Chambers of the Indian Legislature and the Governor-General-in- 
Cpuncll has taken into consideration any resolution relating to the draft which either 
Chamber may have passed within the next thirty days on which that Chamber has 
sat after the draft has been so laid. 

12. This Act shall not apply to ships belonging to His Majesty or tlie Government, 
or to ships belonging to any foreign Prince or State and employed otherwise than for 
profit in the public service of that Prince or State. 

13. Nothing contained in this Act shall bo deemed to derogate from any of the 
provisions of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1925. 

Other Nos-ofkicial Bills 

Jfr. Fakirchand introduced two Bills one amending the Income Tax Act and the 
other amending Specific Relief Act. 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced three Bills, amending sections 167, 205, 386 of 
Criminal Procedure Code respectively. 

Mr. SafyamurfAt introduced a Bill to repeal and amend certain repressive laws. 

The House then adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1935-36 

28th. FEBRUARY Introducing the Budget proposals for 1936-36 in the Assembly 
to-day tte Finance Member Sir Jamea Origg said 

It is to me somewhat confusing to find that I have to present three sets of 
accounts. English budget statements, which are made in April, of course only ded 
with the year which has just closed and the year which has just begim. In India it 
is necessary to give the final accounts of the year which ended 11 months earlier, a 
revised forecast of the outturn of the year which has still one month to ran md a 
forecast of a year which has not yet started. I hope that I shall be able to give a 
clear but succinct account of all three years and in doing so I shall avoid all attempts 
at economic speculation—for I do not think it would be helpful to add one to the 
infinitude of economic theories which are circulating in India in particular and toe 
world in general—and I shall confine myself to that bare minimum oi prophecy which 
is incident to presenting a budget statement. 

I begin setting out the final result of the year 1933-34. 

When my predecessor presented his budget last February, it was anticipated that, 
after a provision of Rs. 3 croras had been miide for debt reduction, the year 1933-34 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 1,29 lakhs. Tlio actual figure is Rs. 2,72 lakhs. 
The main causes of this improvement of Rs. 1,43 laklis are four 

“ First the fact that a somewhat unn.sual number of holders of Government secu¬ 
rities failed to draw their interest; secondly, toe fact that recoveries from commercial 
dqiartments were larger than expected; thirdly, forestalling in anticipation of an 
increase in the salt duty; and fourthly, the fortunate non-remisation of our expecta¬ 
tions of a reduction in receipts from Income-tax in the areas affected by the earth- 
qi^e of January 1934. ” 

It will be remembered that my predecessor announced that the surplus would be 
carried to a suspense account and utilised for financial assistance in connection with 
toe earthquake. The Government of India accordingly offered to provide the whole 
of toe financial help required by local bodies to enable them to repair the damage 
done to roads, bridges, schools, hospitals and other buildings, and to carry out their 
current responsibilities until their income had regained its normal level. The latest 
estimate receiv^ from the Government of Bihar and Orissa indicates that toe amount 
required for this purpose will be approximately Rs. 1,25 lakhs. In addition about 
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Bs. 6 lakhs were required for the provision of country mills for the crushing of 
sugarcane which could not be sent to the factories. It was further decided that the 
Centrd Government would assist the Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruct¬ 
ing Government property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
of providing one-hSf of the total capital expenditure involved and financing the 
remainder from the Provincial Loans Fund. The Local Government now antioipate 
that the grant required from us in this connection will amount to 51 lakhs. It 
was originally proposed that this should be treated as capital expenditure and should 
not be debits to the special suspense account, but in view of the large increaM in 
the surplus for 1933-34 we now think it more convenient to meet this expenditure 
also from the suspense account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
liability of the Central Government amounts to Rs. 1,25 lakhs ‘plus’ 5 ‘plus’ 51, 
a total of Rs. 1,81 lakhs. In addition to this we shall need about Rs. 6 lakhs for the 
repair of earthquake damage in Bengal and we have also certain contingent liabiUtiee 
in respect of loans granted to individuals in Bihar whose property was damaged by 
the earthqu^e, since it was agreed Uiat in certain circumstances the Central Govern¬ 
ment womd meet part of any loss which may result from the failure of the Local 
Government to recover these loans. So tar as it is possible to judge at present this 
liability will not amount to a very large sum, but in order to nave a margin for 
unforeseen contiMencies we propose to ret^n in the suspense account a total sum of 
Es. 2,10 lakhs. Tnis leaves Rs. 62 lakhs to be carried foi-ward to fortify the balance of 
the current year. 

Fin’an'cial Year 1934-35 

I now turn to the current year 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a materia 
improvement over the original bucket anticipations and the surplus is now expected 
to M Rs. 3,27 lakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is made up of an improve¬ 
ment in revenue of Rs. 3,87 laktis and a deterioration of Rs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 

Incidentally, I must hero make an apology to my predecessor for a somewhat 
gloomy remark I made last August as to the prosiiects of realising his revenue 
estimates. I ought to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet on so 
slight an acquaintanoo with India. It would also bo fitting that I should pay a tribute 
to nim for the liard and unpleasant work he performed in securing budgetary equili¬ 
brium in this country and express my sympathy that the fruits of his unremittisg 
toil should not have fallen to him before hfs departure. 

The actual figures, excluding Railways, are as fol!o^vs 

(Lakhs) 
Budget Revised 

1934-35 1934-35 

Revenuo ... ... 87,13 91,00 

Expendituro ... ... 87,03 87,73 

Surplus ... ... 10 3,27 

Pull detail are of course given in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum but I should 
perhaps call attention to a few of the more important variations. 

Revenue 


Outtomt ftc .—On the Revenuo side the surplus in tlie 
the principal items being ;— 

Sugar 

Cotton fabrics 

Yarn and textile fabrics other than artificial silk 


main is due to Customs, etc. 

Lakhs. 

1,38 

90 

80 


’There have also been increases under motor cars, machinery, petrol and kerosene, 
decreases in the export duties on jute and rice and in the excise duties on 
matches. The actual figure for the exjiort duty on jute—to which I shall have to 
return later—is Es. 3,40 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs. 3,80 lakhs. 

Inierett .—Apart from Customs, etc., the only Revenue item I need mention 
specially is Interest. Here, although the head discloses an increase of Rs. 26 lakhs 
only, this is made up of a considerable reduction of rupee, combined with a somewhat 
greater increase of .sterling, receipts. The latter is due to our increased sterling 
balances but the former calls for more dettuled comment. 

’The budget estimates for the current year provided for a receipt of Rs. 67 lakhs 
on account of interest on the loan granted to Bhawalpur State. During the year we 
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have reconsidered the position with regard to this loan on the basis of the latest 
forecast snoplied by the Public Works and Revenue Minister of the State. The fore¬ 
cast indioaued that although the Sutlej Valjey Project should ultimately yield a surplus 
which will be sufScient for the service of a loan of the existmg dimension, the 
Burplos available for this purpose during the current and the next financial years is 
likely to be of negligible amount and will certainly bo insufiScient to pay interest at 
the prescribed rate, which for the greater part of the loan is five and a half per cent. 
In view of the recent fall in our borrowing rates the project could now be regsirded 
as reasonably profitable even if it should prove to be unable to pay as high a rate 
as 5 and a half per cent, and we might with some justification have proposed an 
immediate reduction in this rate. As, however, the forecast is admittedly oi a very 

S rovisional character, we have considered it preferable to defer a final settlement of 
le terms of the loan and to avoid taking any step, such as a reduction in the rate 
of interest, which might prejudice the provisions of that settloment. We have instead 
decided to charge no interest for a period of two years commencing with the pay¬ 
ments which were due to bo recciv^ during the current financial year. So far as 
the current year is concerned, this decision involves only a paper loss, since we should 
in any case have received practically nothing from the State. The final terms of 
repayment will be considered before the end of tlio i>eriod of two years, and in con¬ 
nection with that settlement we shall of course take into consideration the remission 
of interest charges which is now being granted. 

Expenditure 

Grant to Jute Producing Provinces .—The main part of the increase of 70 lakhs 
in Expenditure is due to the allocation to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam of a 
larger share of the proceeds of the jute duty than was originally provided for. The 
figures are now expected to be.— 

lakhs. 

Bengal ... 149,3 

Bihar and Orissa ... 11.2 

Assam ... 8.5 

During the debate on the Matches (Excise Duty) Bill last April my predecessor 
explained that in view of the reduction in the rates originally proposed for the duty, 
the abnormal issues from factories duiing March jl9M and the dislocation in the 
interval before banderols were available, w’e should probably only collect eight months’ 
revenue in the first year. Our estimate of income from tliis source during 1934-35 
was, therefore, reduced to Rs. 1,38 lakhs, and consequently we were unable to promise 
the jute producing provinces the full amount of assistance originally proposed. Our 
final estimates were accordingly based on tlie assumption that those Provinces would 
be given only one-third instead of one half of the total receipts from the export duty 
on ]ute. At the same time it was made clear that we should be prepared to increase 
this proportion to one-half if the budget as a whole should turn out better than was 
then anticipated. This condition is clearly in process of being fulfilled. But the 
transfer was subject, in the case of Bengal, to the further condition that the Govern¬ 
ment of that province must satisfy us that they are doing everything possible on 
tiieir side to restore equilibrium. I nave twice discussed this quoistion with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, and I am satisfied that the Local Government cannot reasonably be 
expected to secure further material reductions in their present scale of expenditure. 
Indeed in some respects it seemed to me that retrenchment had been carried to the 
mint where it was unremunerative. On the other side of the account, however, the 
Government of Bengal, have, of tlieir own accord, introduced five new taxation Bills 
which are expected to produce a total additional revenue of about Es. 24 and a half 
lakhs in a full year. For my part I am bound to regard this action as conclusive 
evidence of the determination of the Local Government to do whatever they can to 
put their own affairs in order. 

JnfwMf.— On the Expenditure side too it is necessary to mention the Interest 
heads. _ Again they show little variation as a whole but there is an excess on “Other 
Obligations” because of Provident Fund and Post Office Savings Bank deposits being 
higher than anticipated and of an increase in the amount of accrued bonus on o^ 
certificates; and there is a saviM on “Ordinary Debt” owing to the non-payment of 
the 68 lakhs due to the United &ngdom on the let December 1934 on account of the 
outstanding War Loan liability. Incidentally the United Kingdom has agreed that 
this non-payment should continue for the year 1935-30. 
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Posts and Telegraphs .—I should say a word about Posts and Telegraphs. 
The position is as follows 

(Lakhs.) 
Budget Revised 
1933-34 1934-35 

Gross receipts ... 10,71 11.06 

Working expenses ... 10,01 10,07 


Net receipts 
Interest Charges 


70 98 

84 84 


Balance— 


14 plus 14 


We thus estimate that the year will close with a net surplus of Es. 14 lakhs which 
as compared with the deficit of Rs. 14 lakhs was anticipated. The improvement 
is mainly due to increased sales of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
which smce 1927-28 has been working at a loss in this year expected to show a mnsdl 
profit. But it is unfortunately not quite so satisfactory as it looks, for it, will he 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Fund to the_ extent of 
Es. 27 lakhs and to that extent, therefore, the accounts do not show a true picture. 


Positions as at 31st Mabch 1935-36. Revenue. 

On the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we shall, at the end 
of March next, have in hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Es. 62 laikhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Es. 3,27 lakhs making Ite. 3,89 lakhs in all. I shall return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime I turn to the estimates for the 
coming year 1935-36. 

Financiai. Yeas 1936-36. Revenue. 

The total revenue, excluding Railways, may be put at Es. 90.19 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc—Here I estimate for Es. 51.92 lakhs altogether or an increase of 
Es. 75 lakhs over the revised figures for the current year. The main variations are a 
decline of Es. 2 crores in the import duty on sugar combined with increases of Rs. 
35 lakhs on the sugar excise, of Es. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of Es. 43 lakhs 
on kerosene and petrol. It is of course a matter of great difiiculty to frame an accu¬ 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time when there are so many imcertain 
factors at work. The uncertainty applies in a particular measure to the sugar duties. 
As I have already stated, our estimates for the current year have been revised to 
show an increase of Rs. 1,70 lakhs in the import duty and a decline of Es. 32 lakhs 
in excise—^the original figures being Rs. 2,05 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and the 
revised Rs. 3,75 and 1,15 lakhs. We cannot, however, anticipate that tne revenue 
from the import duty will remain at so high a figure in 1935-36 and the increased 
revenue to be expected from the excise duty will by no means compensate for this 
inevitable reduction. During the period when Indian factories were not worMng at 
their full strength, imports have been substantial, but when Indian production reaches 
its full level, imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost disappear, 
and there will only be certain small imports of the finer varieties of sugar. This 
process may not, however, be completed during 1935-36 and the best forecast we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Rs. 1,75 lakhs and an excise yield of Ite. 
1,50 lakhs. The increase in petrol and kerosene is due to normal growth and that 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year’s yield of the duty. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail in the Financial Secre¬ 
tary’s memorandum. 

Taxes on Income.—During the current year there has been an undoubted improve¬ 
ment in the financial position of some of the more important industries, but this 
improvement will only be partially reflected in our Income-tax returns for 1936-36. 
I therefore estimate for an improvement of no more than Es. 51 lakhs and of this 
Es. 16 lakhs is due to the additional tax recovered from Government servants on 
account of the restored pay-cut. The actual figures are Rs. 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Opium.—Our estimate under this head is Es. 61 lakhs as compared with Rs. 71 
lakhs for the current financial year. This is based on the assumption that only 257 
chests of opium will be exported during 1935-36. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
this source of income will practically cease at the end of the present calendar year 
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in ^orduice with the policy which was announced some years 'ago by the Oovem- 
ment of India, and in future we shall recover only the cost of opium sold for consump* 
tion in India. 

Interest.—This shows a very large reduction amounting to Rs. 1,29 lakhs whioh is 
of course due to the transfer of the currency functions and, therefore, the reserves 
of the Government of India to the Reserve Bank. It is true that as against this we 
shall get the surplus profits of the Bank but in the first year instead of getting a 
full year’s, interest on tlio assets in our various reserves and balances we snail only 
get a part year’s dividend from tlie profits of the Bank. We have included Rs. 50 
lakhs on this account under the head “currency” but the receipts here still show a 
drop of Rs. 11 lakhs owing to the lower rates prevailing for short term money. 

Expe.ndituhe 

Expenditure as a whole, again, excluding Railways, stands at Rs. 88,69 lakhs showing 
an increase of Rs. 96 lakhs which is of course almost entirely due to the restoration 
of the pay cut. A good deal of criticism has been passed on the Government’s action 
in this matter and it cannot be denied that the decision has had one unfortunate 
concomitant in that it has increased the already serious difficulties of many of the 
Provinces and added to the magnitude of the financial problems to be solved at the 
inception of Provincial Autonomy. But in this matter the Government were bound 
by hedges which were both categorical and repeated and in my view those pledges 
are conclusive. 

The cost of restoration will bo Rs. 55 lakhs for the Civil Departments, excluding 
the Railways, but including the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and Rs. 53 lakhs 
for the Array, a total of Rs. 1,08 lakhs, but there is, as I have said, a set off against 
this in the form of extra income-tax to the extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Apait from the pay cut, there are only minor increases, most of them on new 
services, e. g., the marketing scheme, grants to the handloom and agricultural indus¬ 
tries, the new Diary Institute and the Institute of Industrial Researcli. There is also 
a small increase on Defence and a deficit on Posts and Telegraphs which is, however, 
more explained by the abolition of the pay cut. 

Defence.—The Defence Budget shows an increa.se, leaving out of account the pay 
cut, of Rs. 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this year but the partial restoration 
by His Majesty’s Government of the pay cuts of British soldiers on the Indian estab¬ 
lishment, accounts for Rs. 5 lakhs of tins. The purely nominal increase of Rs. 2 lakha 
which remains, conceals however a considerably increased provision for necessary 
services and re-equipment which had to be postponed during the financial emergency. 

In his budget speech last year my predecessor again communicated to the House 
a warning previously given that the large reduction in Defence expenditure in recent 
years had been secured to some extent by emergency measures of a temporary 
character and that the figure of Rs. 44,:58 crores could not bo regarded as representing 
a new permanent level of Defence expenditure. The contingency then foreseen has 
become a fact and new or ratlier postponed services amounting to Rs. 67 lakhs have 
had to be provided for. This sum has been found as to Rs. 20 lakhs by closer esti¬ 
mating for grains and other food stuffs and as to the remainder by economies in other 
directions. My predecessor also stated that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief had 
undertaken that he would not relax his search for further economies and I think it will 
be agreed that the figui-es I have given demonstrate that this undertaking has been 
amply fulfilled. 

Honourable Members will remember that I said we now expected a surplus on the 
Posts and Telegraphs accounts for 1934-35 amounting to Rs. 14 lakhs but that this 
result was only achieved in consequence of a raid of about Rs. 27 lakhs on the Depre¬ 
ciation Fund. At the time of this raid my predecessor explained that this could not 
be repeated in toto but that the whole question of the amount of the annual contri¬ 
bution to the Fund was under review. The final results of this review are not yet 
available but it is clear that the amount to be provided need not be so high as under 
tte old rules by something like Rs. 50 lakhs. There is hero therefore a deterioration 
in the estimates for 1935-36 as compared with 1934-35 and it is one of fo. ^ lakhs. 
When we add to this the cost of restoring the pav cut for the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, viz. Rs. 27 lakhs, we get an initial aisadvantage of Rs. 46 lakhs to be 
made up. We are however estimating for a deficit not of Rs. 32 lakhs but of Es. 13 
lakhs wWh means that comparing like with like we reckon on a net improvement of 
Ba. 19 lakhs. 
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There is only one other item which I wish specifically to mention at this stage and 
that is the provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble Members 
are aware our revised estimates for 1933-34 and those for the current financial year 
included only Rs. 3 crores for this purpose. It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of the Government of India debt is attributable to the 
Railways and it seems to me that it %vould be imposing too heavy a burden on the 
general Bu(^et to revert to the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior to 1933-34 
before the Railways have resumed the practice of making a contribution to the General 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable for the time being the provision of Rs. 3 
crores now prevailing but I should like to make it clear that, in my view, an increased 
provision for debt reduction ought to bo a fust charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in the future. 

It is interesting here to compare the budget expenditure, actual or estimated as 
the case mav be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a ft^ basis of 
comparison, f deduct in every case the provision for debt reduction and avoidance and 
take net figures for Interest, Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Actual. 

Actual. 

Actual. 

88,78 

80,59 

75,97 

1934-35 

1934-.35 

1935-36 

Budget. 

Ftevised. 

Budget. 

78,12 

78,53 

80,06 


The lowest year was 1933-34. Tho estimate for 1935-36 shows a net increase from 
this low level of Its. 4,09 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 1,79 lakhs is duo to the CTant of a share 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam," Rs. 1,30 lakhs is due to the 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 1,08 lakhs represents the 
cost of restoring the second half of tho pay cut. Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made in Defence and other charges have not only been 
maintained but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows 

Revenue 90,19 lakhs 

Expenditure 88,69 „ 

Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining our proposals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
which we anticipate in the year 1935-36 and with tho accrued balance of Rs. 3,89 
lakhs left over from previous years, I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the ways 
and means position. 

Krst of ml lot mo refer to the changes duo to the inauguration of the Reserve 
Bank. As has already been announced, the assets of tho CuiTcncy Department will be 
transferred to tho Bank with effect from the 1st of April 1935. From that date the 
Reserve Bank will be responsible for tho maintenance of the currency, for the invest¬ 
ment of the currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying the Secretary 
of State with sterling for his Lonefon requirements. The effect of this on our ways 
and means estimates will be twofold. In tho fiist place once the new system is m 
full operation, the Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in London than 
is necessary for his day to day transactions witli the Bank of England. Ho will not, 
as he does at present, hold surplus funds for torajiorary investment until he requires 
them. For this reason you will see that at the end of the next vear we have provided 
for the reduction of this balance to a nominal amount of £500,OCX). To begin with, as 
it is not contemplated that the Reserve Bank will assume its full banking business 
until about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, in order to avoid the necessity 
of his coming to the Bank for his sterling requirements during that period, to proviiie 
him with a sufficiently largo opening balance to meet his requirements up to July. 

The second change is consequent on tlic creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve. 
A memorandum on this subject was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on the 
Reserve Bank Bill, but tho Committee recommended that the Government proposals 
should be further studied by the IjCgislature. In accordance with their recommenda¬ 
tion the memorandum w’as submitted to tire Standing Finance Committee at a meeting 
held on the 20th of March 1934, and tho Committee expressed their general appro'm 
of the arrangements suggested. The proposal which was placed before the Committee 
was in brief that after the inauguration of the Reserve B^ the proceeds of any 
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sales of silver should be credited to a separate Fund on the lines of the present Gold 
Standard Reserve which would be called the Silver Redemption Reserve and would be 
invested by Government in its entirety in gold or sterling securities. This Reserve is 
remiired mainly to meet the liability imposed by Section 36 of the Reserve Bank Act 
under which Government are under an obligation to pay full value for surplus rupees 
which may be transferred by the Bank up to a maximum of five crores a jest. It 
was originally intended that &e Reserve should be gradually built up to a maximum 
of Rs. 10 crores which would be sufficient to meet a return of 25 crores of rupees by 
the Bank. Owing to the large remittance which it has been possible to make duri^ 
the current financial year, the balances at the disposal of the Secretary of State will 
now be sufficient to enable the Fund to be constituted with the full amount of Rs. 10 
crores with effect from the 1st of April 1935. 

The ways and means forecast for the current financial year provided for the 
purchase of sterling to the extent of £26,7 millions. According to our latest estimate 
me total should reach about £39 millions, but this figure is of course liable to 
modifloations. If the estimate is realised, we should be able not only to set aside the 
Rs. 10 crores required for the Silver Redemption Reserve but also to increase by 
about Rs. 14 crores the external assets held as security for the note issue. 

The increase in our estimate for remittance is, needless to say, largely accounted 
for by the strength which the continuance of gold exports has given to the 
exchange. For the 10 months ending on the 31st January 1935 the exports of gold 
were approximately Rs. 41 crores as compared with Rs. 42 and a half crores during 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 

I do not propose to discuss at length the arguments which have been advanced in 
favour of restricting these exports, but I take this opportunity of saying that I cannot 
share the views which attribute to them some abstruse monetary significance nor do 
I find in them any indication that India is being driven by distress to part with her 
last reserves. Indeed I can sec no sufficient reason for placing them in a different 
category from exports of any other commodity of which India has a surplus 
and I merefore find no cause for regret or alarm in the fact that India is still able to 
obtain so handsome a profit from the reserves of gold which had been accumulated 
in previous years. 

It win be observed from the ways and means statement which is printed with the 
Financial Secretary’s memorandum, that the figure for net receipts from Post Office 
Cash Certificates has been reduced in the revised estimate for the current year from 
Rs. 5,50 lakss to Rs. 2,78 lakhs and tliat we have included Rs. 2,75 lakhs under this 
head in our forecast for next year. This is of course due to the reductions in the 
rate of interest on these certificates which took piece in April and December 1934, 
the actual rate being now 3 per cent. Post Office Savings Bank deposits, on the 
other hand, show a net increase from Rs. 6,00 lakhs in the original estimates for the 
current year to Rs. 7,10 lakhs in the revised and Rs. 8,75 lakhs in the forecast for 
1935-36. The rate of interest on these deposits has been 2 and a half per cent, since 
the end of 1933, and this is clearly becoming increasingly attractive with the general 
decline in security yields. 

The revised estimated here shows a reduction from Rs. 6,25 lakhs to Rs. 4,40 lakhs 
but we have provided in our forecast for 1935-36 for an increase to Rs. 10,89 lakhs, 
owing to the fact that we have decided to finance the repayment of the Bombay 
Development Loan, 1935. 

Last year my predecessor estimated that at the end of the financial year 
the amount of treasury bills outstmiding with the general public would 
be about Rs. 30 crores. The actual figure on the first of April 1934 was Rs. 33,31 
crores. In addition treasury bills held in the Pwer Currency Reserve amounted to 
Rs. 25,93 crores. The figures for the 31st March 1^5 are expected to be Rs. 22 and 
Rs. 27 and a half crores respectively. After the transfer on the 1st of April 1935 of 
the assets in the Paper Currency Reserve to the Reserve Bank, all treasury bills' will 
be shown under one head. On this basis the figures for the beginning and end of the 
year 1934-35 are Rs. 59-24 and Rs. 49 and a hmf crores respectively and in our fore¬ 
cast for the coming year we have anticipated a further reduction to Rs. 46 crores. _ 

We have issued two loans in India during the current year. The first was a re-issue 
of 3 and a half per cent loan 1947-50 at 98.8 per cent and the amoimt subscribed 
was approximately Rs. 25,13 latis. A few months later owing to the continued 
improvement in our credit we were able to issue a rupee loan at a nominal rate of 3 
per cent for the first time since 1896. The 3 per cent, bonds 1941 were issued at 99 
per cent, and the amount subscribed was Rs. 10,67 lakhs. As a result of these new 
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loans we have been able to repay Es. 19,48 lakbs of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Es. 
12,94 laibs of 4 and a balf per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of tbe new issues stand well above their original price. Next year we shall 
have to provide for the repayment of Rs. 16 crores of 6 and a half per cent Treasury 
Bonds 1935, and Es. 11,4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.9 milhons of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1935-55. The 
total amount of loans which we can repay or convert is thus approximately Es. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have jiist said, providing for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Rs. 3 and a half crores. Allowing for a remit¬ 
tance of £26 million we anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities without 
raising more than Es. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of course the _ amouni^ time 
and manner of our borrowing, will depend entirdy on market conditions during the 


year. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs which 
we expect to have at 31st March next and to the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which we 
estimate for 1935-36. The former is of course non-reourrent and is only available 
for non-recurring purposes. The tatter represents the maximum limit of the sums 
which can be devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36. 

To take the non-reourrent balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs first we consider that the ne^s 
of the rural areas should^ave the first claim on this and we have decided to set aside 
a sum of Es. 1,00 lakhs" for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic develepment and improvement of such are^. I recognise that it may 
he contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Provin¬ 
cial Governments, whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase the income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to effect a general 
improvement in the condition of village life. It is a problem to which all local 
Governments are fully alive and to which Provincial Ministers in pai’ticalar have 
devoted much attention, since these matters were entrusted to them, Schemes have 
been examined and worked out but unfortunately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Govern¬ 
ments could only devote very inadequate funds to those purposes and in the recent 
years of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government 
to find money for new projects however hkely they were to contribute to the pros¬ 
perity of the province, we feel therefore that now when the Central Government 
fortunately happens to have balances on which it can draw we cannot do better than 
make some shai’e of it available to the proidnces to carry out schemes which have 
been held up and thereby show that the Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the welfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared to help 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 


I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rural areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression in a wide sense to cover any measure 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators smd rural 
classes. One such measure is the Go-operative Movement and we have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Government to examine how 
the movement stands. Mr. Darling who has acquired great e:^erienoe of the move¬ 
ment in the Punjab has been touring round the provinces discussing the question with 
Local Governments and Provincial Reristrar. We propose to earmark a sum of Es. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the crore which I have mentioned and this, we hope, will enable 
Governments to develop the movement on sound financial foundations. Details of the 
measures and the conditions on which the grants will be given will be settled after 
we have considered Mr. Darling’s Report. 


As regards the remaining Es. 85 to 90 lakhs I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on which it will be distributed to the Provinces or the purposes 
for wMoh it will be used. I may, however, say that we shall probably adopt the 
basis of rural population for distribution and we shall certainly impose the wo follow¬ 
ing conditions :— 

(1) that the grant should be spent on schemes approved by the Government of 
India which will improve the economic position of the people, and 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes which the Loom Government would not 
otherwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. 
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We shall give preference to schemes which can be put quickly into operation but 
the money need not all be spent immediately or during the year 1935-36. Some pro¬ 
vinces may not have schemes in final shape ; in others the Local Government may 
prefer to spread the expenditure over more than one year. It will of course rest 
primarily with the Local Government to decide what schemes can most profitablv be 
undertaken. What may be suitable in one province will not necessarily be suitable to 
another, but Provincial Ministers are fully acquainted with local conditions and the 
needs of tlie rural population and will now what is most suited to those needs. We 
shall keep the public fully informed of what is done in each province. Having regwd 
to the huge population of rural India I recognise that the sums we are allotting 
will not go very far, but they will at least do something to help the cultivator. 

We also propose to make a special contribution of Es. 40 lakhs to the Government 
of India's reserve in the Road Development Fund. There is obviously great scope 
for expenditure on road development, and I am very glad to be in'a position to 
supplement the somewhat exiguous resources of the Road Development I’und reserve, 
which was designed, as Hon’ble Members are aware, for the purpose of making grants 
towards works of special importance or to specially necessitous parts of India. The 
Government have drawn up a programme for the expenditure or the additional sum 
now available and in this prime consideration is being given to the needs of the 
Province of Assam, which seems to mo to be about the most necessitous of all the 
provinces. 

A further sum of Rs. 25 lakhs wo propose to set aside for schemes of development 
in the North-West Frontier Province. Most of this will bo spent on the construction 
of roads in the tribal areas, and the remainder will bo devoted to schemes of 
economic development in that area. I wish to make it clear that wo have no inten¬ 
tion of implementing this policy by force or without the consent of the tribes in 
whose territory the roads will bo constructed. A petition has already been received 
from the Afridis asking that a road may be constructed through a small area in Tirah 
and it is hoped that this development may lead to a fuller recognition not only by 
this important tribe but also by others of how their true interests are served by 
improvement of their communications with British India. It is considered that from 
tte point of view of Government this expenditure, which will probably be spread 
over several years, is fully justified both on financial and political grounds. As the 
House is aware the relations between the frontier tribes and Government have not 
always been peaceM and very largo sums have been expended from time to time 
upon military operations of a punitive and wholly unproductive nature. We hope 
that by improving communications and by assisting the tribes to become economically 
self-supporting we shall not only avoid the necessity for such operations in future 
but shaU transform in course of time a potential danger into a source of strength to 
India. 

The last item of special expenditure which I have to mention in this connection is 
a provision of Rs. 20 lakhs for the development of Broadcasting. As has ^ready been 
announced, it is proposed shortly to construct a large tr^smitting station in Delhi, 
and we hope later to undertake the construction of a similar now station at Madras. 
Hie existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay are also in urgent need of improvement 
and extension. Broad-casting is of course an immensely important factor in the 
intellectual and cultural dev^opment of a country and India cannot afford to fall too 
far behind in this matter. 

After these special grants have been made there should remain a balance of 
2,04 lakhs. A large part of this sum I propose to put aside for two schemes which 
it was provisionsuly decided to finance from capital. There are the civil aviation 
programme, which is expected to cost Rs. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of Pusa 
Institute to Delhi which will cost about Rs. 36 lakhs. I was not myself very happy 
about the decision to charge to capital these two schemes, which are certainly not in 
any strict sense of the word remunerative. And now that we have an accrued 
revenue surplus it seems to me sound policy to use part of it for these purooses and 
to avoid the creation of what might have become an awkward precedent. The 
remainder of the surplus amounting to Rs. 75 lakhs will now go as an additional 
allotment for the reduction of debt and this concludes the disposal of the sums which 
we expect to have in hand or the 31st March next. 

We can now turn to next year and the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakh available for tax 
reduction. But we must first mention three items which though they do not appreciably 
affeot the fimmcial position are nevertheless of some importoce. 
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The first of these is the additional import duly on salt. Personally I am_ very 
doubtful whether this duty can ever achieve the purpose for wluch it was designed. 

I have moreover a good ueal of sympathy with the views which have in the past 
been expressed by Hon’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which has the effect 
of helping the producers of Aden at the expense of the oonsumera of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfair. In any case the duty will require reconsideration in view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking all these thinra into considera¬ 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to be abolished at once but that 
would perhaps have been a little harsh to the vested interests which have grown up 
and I &dl therefore propose to the House that the duty shall be extended for one 
year, without prejudice to any action which Government may see fit to take at tte 
end of that yeai'. I hope that this extension will be accepted by the House though I 
should perhaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove the duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision. Incidentally we do not propose 
to make any change in the arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
duty. 

The next is silver and here wo propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the place to be taken by silver in the 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimeB 
expressed that India should be encoiir^ed to build up her hoards of the metal. It 
is simply a matter of business. There is no doubt that at the present level the dn^ 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt that this smuggling is extremely difficult 
to prevent and there is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 
t^e which is being carried on. At the lower level which we now propose smuggling 
should become unprofitable and the honest trader will come into his own. I promise 
to assume that we shall got the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from the 5 annas duty which is, I think, fully justified by the circu ms ta n ceB 
in which the reduction is taking place. The reduction will take place immediately by 
notification. 

The third change of a minor order is the abolition of the export duty on raw 
sldns. During the eight months ending SOth November 1934 the export trade in raw 
skins declined in volume, as compared with the corresponding period of the previona 
vear, from 13,138 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Rs. 2,24 latos to Rs. 1,19 lakhs. 
We all believe of course that the most - necessary factor in India’s economic recovery 
is a revival of her export trade. Many of us feel angry and humiliated at our inability 
to suggest any positive action designed to promote that end apart from international 
action of a tana which is not at present likely to be taken, namely, a general 
agi’eement to reduce tariffs and quotas. But here is one case, though unfortunately 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the bounds of our available 
resources and I think that it should 5.be taken. The change will take place as from the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Ks. 8 lakhs. 

We still have Rs. 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and T propose to do this in accord¬ 
ance with the pledge of my predecessor in which he said : “Relief must come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income tax now to be imposed.” 

Although the tax on smaller incomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, 
come witlun the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it and the snrchaiges 
on income-tax and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
would cost Rs. 3,34 lakhs a year while the removal of the tax on incomes b^ean 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,0(X) would cost a further Rs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of 
Rs. 1,42 lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the qnasi- 
surcharge but what we can do is to reduce them all by one-third and this is what I 
in fact propose. The cost will be Rs. 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely nominal 
surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Clearly this Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It certainly does not 
satisfy me. There are many who will bitterly complain that it has not been possible 
to remove the whole of the emergency taxes on income. I myself am extremely 
disappointed that it has not been possible to take the first steps in the revision of 
our revenue tariff in a downward uirection. Certainly that tariff is too high, certainly 
it is far too complicated and on both counts it is a re.straint on trade and recovery. 
No doubt, I shall be told that if only I had exercised a little more imagination, both 
of these desirable objects could have been achieved but do not let us forget that 
imaginative financiers usually end up in gaol. In any case we have before us the 
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task of financing the inception of Provincial autonomy. This cannot be performed by 
any effort of pore imagination, but if ire continue in the path of prudence we shall, 
1 believe, find that we can fulfil it triumphantly and, what is more, from time to 
time provide further alleviations to tax-payers. 

Generai, Discussion on the Budget 

5th. MARCH :—The House took up the general discussion on the Budget to-day. 

Mr. H. P. Mody maintained that it the economic condition of India was to be 
stren^ened the only way to achieve it was to raise the internal purchasing power 
and uastically cut down the bloated military expenditure. The Government should 
adopt an active policy of industrial development and the present method of tariff 
enquiry and legislation was too slow and unsuited to the changed conditions. He 
wanted protection against industries in Indian States dumping goods in British India. 
Mr. Mody pleaded for cinema industry for which there was enormous future. He 
warned the Government if the salt import duty was abolished they would be infli cting 
a great injury on the industry developed in Aden by the toil and capital of Indians. 
He said the export of distress gold was stinking in the nostrils of every Indian. He 
feared that the one crore granted for rural uplift might be frittered away in showy 
undertakings. Concluding he said the limit of taxation had reached and the spectre of 
middle class unemployment might devour them all. Sir James Grigg is a realist. 
What sort of economic future does he envisage for the country if his balance sheet is 
to be overweighted by one single item, namely, military expenditure and if industrial 
development is not to bo vigorously pursu^ and if agricultural indebtedness is to 
be continued. Let him adopt a vigorous policy of industrial development and save India 
from the stronghold of military budget. 

Sir Ohulam ^ridapaful/ah,ex-FinanceMember,BombayGovornment said it was refresh¬ 
ing to see that after many years there was no proposal for additional taxation. The Rnance 
Member had tried the impossible task of pleasing every one, namely, the ^riculturist, 
the industrial class, the middle and poor class and the services and he had satisfied only the 
services. Sir Ghulam thought it was an inooportune time to restore the pay cut. He urge3 the 
rmsmg of the level of t^ation to Rs. 2000 and the stoppage of the export of gold. 
Critically examining the budget Sir G. Hidayatullah said the surplus had been 
aohievett by postponing the payment of liabilities and securing a moratorium from 
inland of I&. 5o lakhs. Then again for the redemption Fund the provision was 
only three orores whereas it should have been six to seven crores. Thus it all these 
provisions had been made there would have been a deficit budget The speaker drew 
attention to Sir James Grigg's statement that opium revenue would cease next year 
and that sugar imports would ultimately record a shrinkage of two crores. Since 1929 
the budgetary equilibrium was obtained only by additional taxation. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of the European group, while congratulating Sir James 
Grigg on the budget the style of which was reminiscent of Lord Snowden’s referred 
to uio financial position of Bengal and said Bengal could not expect a return to 
solvency unless it received the whole or a larger percentage of jute export duty, 
financial instability was one of the most potent causes of political unrest in that 
province. Sir Leslie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Chetwode for having 
reduced the military estimates by nine crores and 32 lakhs or 17 per cent, helped by 
the low price of grains which could not be expected to continue much longer. 
Referring to the disposal of the non-reeurrent surplus. Sir Leslie Hudson remmed 
that this balance haa resulted from emergency taxation. The proper course would 
have been to restore half of the salary cut and remove the surcharges by half. If 
the emergency stiU persisted whore was the justification for restoration of the whole 
cut ? The estimating for the next financial year was also too cautious, particularly as 
regards sugar and income-tax. If there had been a more liberal estimating it would 
have been possible to restore the emergency cuts and also remove the surcharges. 
Sir Leslie Hudson wanted a categorical pledge that in the event of a surplus next 

S ear as a result of imderbudgotting or exceeding their expectations he would make 
le total removal of surcharges as the first charge upon their balances. Nothing less 
would sati^ the European group. Regarding the removal of export duty on s kins 
Sir Leslie Bludson said. ‘We shall deal-^with this matter when the Finance BiU comes 
before us as it is possible our constituents may have divergent views.’ Sir L. Hudson 
oontinning referred to the additional import duty on salt and said that 
oommeroial opinion in Bengal wanted its abolition in the interests of consumers 
of sal^ while Bombay commercial opinion held the opposite view. Speaking generally 
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Sir L Hudson said the question of India’s overseas trade required adaptation in ite 
organization. Regarding Sir James Grid’s remarks that the present revenue tariff 
was too highly complicated, Sir L. Hudson asked him to state what steps he 
proposed to deal with the position. Last year an enquiry was promised into the 
moidenoe and classification of revenue tariff. He acknowledged that something was 
done with regard to classification. What about the incidence of revenue tariff ? There 
was a trying need for wholesale revision. For an agricultural country like India the 
free list should be as comprehensive as possible, especially in regard to the artioles 
necessary to agriculture. Where the revenue tariff was required it should be ^ a 
uniform rate applicable to as many items as possible thus making for uniformity. 
There was also a need for enquiry into the administration and incidence of income-tax. 

Mr. Swami Venkatachalam Chetty emphasised that Sir James Grigg’s first budget 
suffer^ from the same malady as all previous budgets, viz, overestimating enien^ture 
and underestimating revenue. No wonder there was only a halting reduction' of 
surcharge and the minimiun taxable limit stood at Rs. ICOO. Mr. Chetty criticised toe 
military expenditure and proceeding referred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an exportable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in the Honse of 
Commons and retain nis seat. Mr. Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
quoted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two years ago in support of his conten- 
fion. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per capita in India 
with similar holdings in other countries to judge for himself. He also objected to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of jeopardising 
toe position of Indian industries. 

Dr. Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appaaring 
on the scene when the situation had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the claims 
of Bengal for financial justice the speaker urged that if the budget figures showed an 
improvement in the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
hi^er proportion than that proposed should be made over to enable Bengal to 
bmance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He thanked the leader of toe 
European group for the sympathy shown to Bengal. Referring to the taxation pfo- 

E osaJs he felt that the surcharge on super tax ought ,fo nave waited for a more 
ivourable opportunity and persons earning below Rs. 2,000 deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty ho remarked tho Bengal Government bad not afforded encouragement 
to promoters oi salt manufacture but had utilized a share of the duty for other 
purposes. No final step should be taken in this matter without full investigation, and 
taken as a whole, the Finance Member's proposals tended more to benefit the rich 
than the poor. He hold that Finance Members were devoid of imagination and lived 
from hana to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of tho saying of a great authority 
that “Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great policv. ’ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury thankod tno Einauce Member for the mercy to 
Assam through the jiroposed road development grant. He reminded the House that 
Assam with a revenue of two crores had a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 and was living .on 
continuous borrowing from the central Government. His prorinoe had no university, 
no High Clourt, no' medical college, no industrial or agricultural college and .was 
'backward in every other respect. Tho solution of her pressing problem was not the 

f rant of a subvention which would bo subject to the vote of the central Legislature 
ut that Assam should collect revenues from oil petrol which was at present taken 
away by toe central Government. In fact, Assam paid 70 per cent., oi its revenues 
to toe central Government against a lialf which was paid by the Punjab. 

Mr. Satyanarayan Singh said that the budget was dull, dreary, disappointing and 
insulting. The surplus gathered by high taxation was being utilized partly for the 
sinister object ^of counteracting the programme of the Congress in villages. He 
si^ested the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to seo that Rs. 
1,00,00,000 was spent in tlie right direction. Tho loans to sufferers from earthquake 
were merely a drop in tlie ocean and rural areas were almo.st forgotten lin the distri¬ 
bution. 'What was the need of spending a large sum on aviation when more important 
natioB-biiilding departments were .starving ? 

Natvab Ahmad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
but very difficult to prepare one. He thankod the Finance Member for toe proposed 
relief to the rural population and suggested, amidst laughter of Congress melnM^^ and 
applanse of others, that Mahatma Gandhi should place at the disposm of the . Govern¬ 
ment all the funds which he proposed to spend for village uplift work. This was not 
toe first time that the Goveimnent were launching a programme for h^ing rurM 
people. He testified to the important work which the Punjab and N. W. F. F. Qovem- 

20 
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mente had been doing in villages during the last 20 years. The budget, he said, was 
well balanced, very good and well planned. 

iiaulana Shop Daudi wished that the Finance Member had reduced taxation on 
every day necessities of the poor such as sugar, ierosene and postcards. He com- 
pMned that undue hardship was given to the people by Government officers in the 
Tirhut division of his province which suffered most from the earthquake in the 
ccdleetion of income-tax. Maulaua Shaft Daudi said that Sir George Schuster was more 
generous in his treatment towards the earthquake-stricken people in granting three 
and half crores but the way that amount was spent had left in the mind of the 
people not satisfaction as he desired hut rancour. So far as loans were concerned 
mousands of deserving people’s requests were turned down. 

Bhai Parmanand opined that the Government’s allocation of one crore for rural 
uplift was a quack remedy. He did not believe in the principle of taxing the people 
heavily on the one hand and on the other giving a crore as charities. If the Govern¬ 
ment redly wished to help the poor people the proper remedy was for the Govern¬ 
ment to introduce and encourage small industries where people could usefully find 
employment. In this comiection he pointed out that the Japanese Government gran^ 
bounties to industries and helped the unemployed. The speaker proceeded to criticize 
the Congress members who professed to secure self-government and independence for 
India but never acted acoormng to their own principles or convictions, for example, 
they nei&er accepted nor rejected the communal award’. 

6th,-MARCH Dr. Francis Xavier D’Souza^ initiating the debate on the budget, 
congratulated the Finance Member. He observed this was the first people’s budget, 
which marked a new epoch in the history of India inasmuch as one crore of rupees 
had been provided for village uplift work. 

liH. Basanta Kumar Das took a serious objection to the Government’s policy of 
allowing gold export freely. 

Dr. Khan Saheb, who spoke next, declared at the outset that the opposition mem¬ 
bers in the House were to revolutionise the system of Government represented by 
the Treasury benches and ttey were to inculcate a new morality in them and preach 
honesty and truthfulness to them. He thought that a radical cure was necessary for 
the various corrupt practices that seemed to have vitiated the administration in the 
Frontier. He proceeded to refer to the conduct of the Propaganda Officer of the 
North-West rFontier Province and mentioned his 'name, when Mr. Metcalfe raised a 
point of order saying ‘Was it proper to name a Government Officer and make allega- 
oons against him -^en he has no right to be present here ?” 

President :—I rule that no name can be mentioned and such allegations made. 

Dr. Khan Saheb then left that point, but narrated some instances of corruption 
and sounded a note of warning to Government that unless they tried to get at the 
root of the evil it would be impossible to create a feeling of goodwill in the country. 
Referring to the grant of 25 lakhs of rupees for road development in the North-West 
IVontier Province Dr. Khan Saheb said that the Afridis were deadly against road 
construction by the British Government there. It had been said that they wanted it 
and they sent applications to the Government asking for road development. But that 
was wholly untrue. Those petitions contained no signatures, but only thumb impre¬ 
ssions which, the speaker alleged, were secured by payment of money. The speaker 
reiterate that police administration was corrapt and to ask for accounts of expendi¬ 
ture on the police administration would be like asking for accounts from Alibaba and 
his forty thieves (laughter). 

M^en the Leader of the House rose to reply to the alleptions and charMS leyelled 
against the Government, some unpleasantness was caused in the House. He said, “I 
strongly protest againt the language used by the exponent of non-violence. It has been 
said by the previous speaker that members sitting on the Treasury benches are thieves 
and so they cannot expose other thieves in Government sei-vices. Any Goyernment 
which represent so many servants there must be some amount of corruption. But 
what is about the Congress ? Has not Mr. Gandhi spoken repeatedly of corruption 
in the Congress ? 

A Congress Member: Mahatma Gandhi is not afraid of exposing corruption. 

MmmsW/ swar So raw, raising a point of order, said, ^‘Whether the speech of a 
particular member is right or wrong is certainly open to objection being taken, but is 
the conduct of the Congress, a question which we are to discuss here?” The Con¬ 
fess may be right, the Congress may be wrong. But I ask the Chairs ruling whether 
Iffis is an occasion for criticising the Congress." 
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President ; No doubt strong language has been used on one side, but I would ask 
the other side to consider whether it would be right to use equally strong language. 

Sir Nripen Sarcar: Well, Sir, if this is the consideration I won’t pursue in that 
line. 

Munshi Iswar Saran : Because the President won’t allow you to do that. 

Sir N. N. Sircar reminded the House while that kind of language was being used 

by the previous speaker, they raised not a single interruption, but there were mem¬ 

bers who were over-sensitive themselves about tlie slightest criticism and raised a 
terrible howl for anything said in reply (Hear, hear, mainly from the Government 
benches ). 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hag : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N. Sircar speaking? 

Sir N. N. Sircar ; The necessity of spending money on police for keeping people 
in order (laughter and cheers). 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that ho could not congratulate the Finance Member as he 

proj)osBd to continue the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
impoverished the poor, lie hoped that tho expenditure of a crore for rural uplift 

would not send the provincial governments to sleep with legard to their responsibility 
towards the rural population. What was really wanted in the vill^es was reduc¬ 
tion of indebtedness. As regards the programme of road construction as long as it 
created civilising iniluence on tho tribal people this step was in the direction. 

Ml. L. K. Maitra was glad that the budget had minimum of prophesies and plati¬ 
tudes. Tho jute duty now fell on the producers and therefore was a land tax and 
should go entirely to Bengal. Every instalment of reform meant greater financial 
injustice to Bengal and now tho monster of communalism had also been forced on 
Bengal. As regards the salt import duty, his constituents wore prepared for the 
sacnfico in the larger national interest, proVidod the proceeds of the import duty were 
used entirely in developing the salt resources of Bengal. 

Mr. Mathradas Vi.isanji devoted tho greater part of his speech to an attack on 
the restoration of the salary cut and gave arguments against it. The Government of 
Britain which was prosperous only partially removed the cut. Why in India which 
was poor, the restoration should have been complete especially when relief to the 
taxation was so littlo V Not only was tho surcharge removed by only one third but 
all other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modiuod and the prospect 
of quarter-auna postcard and half-anna letter remained remote. Why did not the 
Government at least restore the quiirter-aima postcard which would have been 
appreciated by tho masses V 

Pandit Oovind Vallabh Pant regretted the attitude and temper displayed by Sir N. 
N. Sircar over Dr. Khan’s speech relating to corruption. Perhaps he was lackine in 
ths saving grace of humour. Did not Sir Nripendra Sircar himself set tho ball rolling 
the other day when they were discussing an imjiortant question—the J. P. C. Report. 
He indiscriminately charged every one in the Congress with corruption of the grossest 
kind or that they stole money. 

Sir N, N. Sircar interrupting denied having ever said that Congressmen had 
stolen money or things of that kind. 

Pandit Pant said that he remembered Sir N. N. Sircar having stated that the 
Congress had raised one crorc of rupees, no accoimts were published and that Oon- 
gressraen had been jiractically exploiting tho public and were using even motor oars. 
The fact was that Seth Jamniilal Bajaj was tlie treasurer of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
accounts of which wore audited and presented. 

Sir N, H. Sircar —I deny that I over said that the accoimt of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was not published. 

Pandit Pant: —The vehemence of Sir N. N. Sircar’s denunciation suggests that he 
has realised the blunder he has made. He objected to the surplus being spent on any 
subject like aviation or removal of the Pusa Institute and wanted not only the present 
sui'plus but all surplus of all future years should be automatic^y transferred to the 
rural reorganisation funds. The military expenditure had been said to be high by 
only sixty lakhs but according to Pandit Pant’s reading it was one hundrM and 
twenty lakhs. In fact tho dominant characteristic of the budget was imperialism. 
There wore the top heavy administration, fabulously high salary for higher ranks, 
similarly miserable i)ittance to lower ranks, drain of gold, then Home charges with 
perpetual drain, all combining to keep India in the strangle-hold of imperialism. There 
should bo planning out of big schemes of industrialisation of the key indnstries (^. 
Joshi—hear, hear). If there wms Swaraj Government ho would recommend raising 
of a loan of one hundred crores for village uplift. 
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Sir James Origg was cheered when he rose to reply to the debate. He said he 
did not propose to follow Pandit Pant into the dream-land and should like to have 
naore time to understand the prospect of raising a loan of hundred orores a year 
from the impoverished people of India and would like to leam fi-om him the exact 
method Panait Pant pronosed to adopt to do that. Referring to gold export the Finanee 
Member said that if gola export were prohibited then thej)oor in distress would not 
be able to fall on the last reserve on which he made profit up to seventy per cent 
and would have to borrow from the money-lender at high rate of interest. This too 
was not a very agreeable alternative. The next argument was that the Government 
should buy gold to use it for strengthening the reserve or settling their balance on 
international account. If this happened now' would the Government pay for gold ? 
They could under tho law issue only two-thirds of notes and the remaining one-third 
would have to be borrowed and the' Government must pay the interest on it. Even 
leaving this argument, the position would bo that the Government would oe acquiring 
twenty or thirty crores of gold yearly and printing notes against them. That would 
be imamnativo Mance with a vengeance and the most likely result would be panic 
and fall of exchange which was the result of all violently inflationary movements. 
India still had 500 crores of gold left from that imported during the past thirty 
years. In so far as it was distress gold, they should deplore the distress, but be also 
glad that there was a reserve to meet it. “It is no good trying to cure illness by 
concentrating on its outward manifest symptom. The illness is poverty (Congress 
members—hear, hear) and that is the problem to be tackled.” Sir James Origg said 
(hat the Government were tackling that problem directly by tho measure for agricul¬ 
ture research and marketing grants to handloom, sericulture industries and dairy 
institute and such other measures. They were also assisting the provinces by setting 
aside a croro of rupees for work in the vullages. Turning ncxi. to the budget proper 
Sir James Grigg said that the army question would be dealt with later in a full 
dress debate and “I can conveniently wait for our friends, the enemy to shoot first” 
Qaughter). Sir James Grigg said that his estimates had been criticised by Sir Ghulam 
Hidayatullah and Mr. Mathradas Visanji thought that the budget was a sham, because 
the liabilities were postponed for a while. The Assembly finished tho debate and then 
adjourned. 

VoTLvo ON Budget Demands 

7tli. MARCH .—Voting on demand for grants commenced to-day. After the whole 
day’s debate the Assembly reiectod by 67 against 65 votes Mr. Desat’s cut motion 
refusing supplies to the Executive Council through which the Govorument’s policy 
and attitude towards the people and the IIouso was criticised. Mr. Desai said that 
the budget before them was a fiunilv budget, the family being a family of parasites, 
who ate up for various services all eighty-six crores. Having done that they had 
invited people’s representatives to discuss the budget and oven then whatever the 
Assembly refused the Government restored. Mr. Fazlul Huq accused the Govern¬ 
ment of thoir recklessness in expenditure and callon.sness of fhe needs of_ people. 
8. Mangal Singh pointed out Government’s failures bv refusing tho verdict of the 
House on the detention of Mr. Sarat Bose, Indo-British Trade Agreement and ban on 
Shirts. Mr. Satyamurthi said the Government were mistaken in thinking that 
they co^d crush the'Congress. 


8th. MARCH The IIouso cairied to-day the cut motion of Mr. M. 8. Aney 
censuring the Government for repressive policy by 6.3 votes to 58. Where was the 
need of continuing the policy of repression now when those who were leaders of the 
Civil Disobedience movement had practically abandoned it and come into the legislature, 
a^od Mr. Aney in the course of his speech. Continuing he said that Congressmen 
had come into the Assembly to give the Government a chance of proving to the people 
through some substantial gesture that constitutional methods would take them near 
their goal. Mr. Srikriahna Singh recalled how innocent youths w'ere shot at in the name 
of law and order during the Civil Disobedience movement. The Government, he com¬ 
plained, were impervious to public opinion. 

Sir Eenry Craik regretted that the oratory of the back benchers took the line of 
expressing sympathy with the terrorists while ho expected to hear some words of 
sympathy for the victims of the terrorists. He said that Government’s policy towards 
(nvif Disobedienco had been one of general clemency but towards terrorists there would 
be no mitigation until the movement was crushed. He complained that recruitment 
of young men was still going on and their mind was being poisoned. 
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9Hi. MARCH Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a cut of Es. 100 in the demand for Posts 
and Telegraph Department. He raised the question that the pension of inferior services 
was far too inadequate to them after retirement. He said that the pension rule was 
made in 1860 when salaries were low. Rs. 4 was fixed for a postal peon at that time 
and the same was continued even now. On the other hand members of superior 
services got j)roportionato pensions even if they retired after one year. 

Mr. G. y. Bewoor^ Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs Department, acknowled^ 
the very friendly criticism of the Assembly and detailed how representations of the 

f rievances of enmloyees were thoroughly examined. The grievances were first examined 
y the local officers and failing redress, the aggrieved person applied through his 

S rovincial branch to the head of tho circle and if even here there was no rwess, 
le All-India Union Office was ajiproached when the Director-General was addressed. 
If still the aggrieved person wanted to jiursue the matter, he could see the Member 
in charge of the Department in a deputation. Mr. Bewoor did not deny tho existence 
of grievances, but the Government could i-odrcss thorn only if tho basic principle of 
the department was not affected, namely, that the department, even it was not a source 
of revenue, must at least bo able to pay its way. 

Mr. Joski withdrew his motion in view of the sympathetic reply. 

Mr. F. H. Piracha moved a token cut under salt and urged an inquiry committee 
with a majority of non-official members of the Hou.se to investigate the question of 
damage done by salt range and Kheora mines and compensation to zemindars. 

Mr. A. J. Aaisman, Member, Central Board of Revenue pointed out that the salt 
range of Kheora had been in existence for a considerable time and it was not clear 
that the damage done to tho neighbouring lands was the result of any carelessness 
connected with the actual working of the mines. The Government was not unsympa¬ 
thetic to the grievances of the neighbouring zemindars and Mr. Raisman assured them 
that they would again urge the Prmjab Government to appoint an expert officer to 
investigate the causu-s for saliuification of tho soil adjoining tho Kheora mines. 

Khan Sahib Fazl-i-Haq Piracha was not satisfied with tlio Government’s reply 
and pressed tho motion which was carried without a division amidst Opposition cheers. 
The House then adjourned till 11th. 


1 Itb. MARCH Mr. Joshi’s cut motion drawing attention to tho grievances of 
the working classes, urging the necessity of l>ettering their conditions on a socialistic 
basis and Ewlxusing Government to abanuon theii' present policy, was rejected. 

Sir Henry Craik, Homo Memiier, could not appreciate Mr. Joshi’s suggestions which 
he characterised as utterly impractic.-ihle. Sir Henry added that tho insidious propa¬ 
ganda of the communists was hel[ied financially from abroad. To suggest that Govern¬ 
ment should stand by and do nothing to check the forces that were working for blood 
revolution was fantastic indeed. 

A demand for tiie adaptation of tho Administration to tho county’s economic needs 
was next made by Mr. F. E. James on behalf of the European Group. Mr. James 
initiated discussion on the subject by a cut motion under the demand for the Executive 
Council which he withd row after' the Government's reply to the debate.. Among the 
principle changes urged by Mr. James were redistribution of portfolios, including the 
formation of a Ministry of Communications, reorganisation of the present Commerce 
Department -and tho appointment of a small staff of economic experts to advise the 
Government, Turning to the procoduro now followed in inquiries by the Tariff Board, 
Mr. James suggested that the preliminary stage of establishing a case for enquiry to 
the satisfaction ef the Commerce Department sdiould be abolished. 

Sir James Origg finally claimed that ho had shown that the Government had pro¬ 
minently in mind uie points raised by Mr. James and hoped that the motion would 
be withdrawn. 

12tb. MARCH:—Mr. Abdul Matin Ckaudbury’s motion refusing supplies to the Army 
Department by reducing its demand to one rupee was carried by 79 votes to 48 
to-day. The object of the motion vas to protest against the policy of Indianisation and 
over-expenditure in the military budget. Mr. Chaudhury said that Government had 
adopted delaying tactics in the matter. He deprecated the Government scheme of training 
in the military college which struck at the very root of tho process of Indianisation. 

While acknowledging valour and gallantry of Indian troops, Mr. Tottenham, Army 
Secretary, said that at the present rate, the army would never be Indianised, one of 
the reasons being that such a large country like India should not produce motor cars ! 
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Seth Haji Abdulla Harom't out motion protesting egainst “repression in Baluchistan” 
was also carried. The rest of the demands nomhering 89 were carried without any 
further division. The House then adjonmed. 

The Tahiff Act Amend. Bill* 

13tb. MARCH :—The Assembly met to-day to discuss the Finance Bill. The question 
hour was dispensed with to onanle a fuller debate and after a number of motions 
about the committees of the House had been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore introduced 
the Tariff Act Amending Bill.* 

Finance BUI Debate 

Sir James Origg then moved consideration of the Finance Bill and made a re¬ 
markable speech defining his views for bringing about bettor economic development of 
India. Sir James Origg said tliat he wished to deal with two very important points 
raised in the recent speeclies by the leaders of the Opposition. The first occurred in a 
speech of repression by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, who said, “With all his inimitable skill 
for throwing dust in the eyes of jurymen, a device in which ho is not only a past 
but a present master, he gave a somewhat malicious analysis of the Central Budget 
in terms which may freely bo paraphrased as follows : 

“Forty-five crores for mien army occupation, (X) crores for police warders and 
other agents for repression, (Y) crores for bloated salaries of parasitic civil servants, 
(Z) crores for pensions to retired parasites of the above class and one crore for the 
welfare of the country. 

“If my Hon’ble friend will forgive me, this reminds me of a remark ‘He used figures 
as if they are adjectives’. ” 

Sir James Grigg said ; “But the leader of the Opposition, or perhaps he would 
prefer that I should sav the counsel for the prosecution knows perfectly well that 
under the present constitution there is a clear demarcation of function between the 
Centre and provinces, and under this, broadly speaking, the Centre is responsible for 
defence and finance, while provinces are responsible for beneficent or welfare activi¬ 
ties of Government. No analysis of expenditure is legitimate therefore which does not 
take into account the budget of the provinces and the Centre. 

“I have had a rough analysis made of the expenditure of the Centre and provinces 
together for 1933-.34 and the amount of beneficent expenditure is approximarely equal 
to the amoimt for the defence budget, namely, between forty and firfy crores. So it is 
grotesque to suggest that the care of Government for direct improvement of the lot 
of Indians is omy measured by one wore, which has, in this year’s Central Budget, 
been allocated for rural development.” 

Sir James Grigg said that it might ho argued that a comparatively high proportion 
was spent on defence and internal order, but the amounts spent wore not capable of a 
very large reduction and in countries where a large number of people was very poor 
the cost of self-preservation wa.s bound to appear high in proportion to the rest of the 
budget. The real remedy was not neglect to provide for self-preservation. 

How was this to be done ? Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s proposal or rather his 
apocalyptic dream was that Government should borrow a hundred crores every year 
for promoting the welfare of tho poor and the reconstruction of India. In other words. 
Pandit Pant hankered after applying to India President Roosevelt’s Now Deal. 

*The following is the text of the Bill 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the Indian Tariff act, 1934, for purposes herein¬ 
after appealing, it is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1 (1) The act may bo called the Indian Tariff (amendment) Act, 1935, and 

(2) It shall come into force from such date as tho Governor-General in Council 
may by a notification in tho Gazette of India appoint. 

2. (1) In the first Schedule to tho Indian Tariff Act 1934, (1) for the entry ‘Rs. 2 
per cwt.’ in column 4 against item 10 (i), tho enti'y ‘Rs. 1-8 per cwf.’ shall be subs¬ 
tituted and for entry ‘March 31, 1935,’ in column 7 against the same item the entry 
‘March 31, 1934,’ shall be substituted ; 

(2) After item 10 (i) the following new item shall be inserted, namely: ‘10 (21 broken 
rice protective twelve annas per Indian maiuid of 82 2-7 lbs. avoirdupois weight, March 
31, 1936,’ and 

(3) For the entry ‘Rs. 2-8 per cwt.’ in column 4 against item 11 (1) the entry ‘Rs. 
1-8 per cwt.’ shall be substituted and for the entry ‘March 31,1935,’ in column 7 
against the same item the entry ‘March 31, 1936” sh^ be substituted. 
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A definite feature of the New Deal was devolution of the currency, enormous 
creation of credit and a limitless programme of public expenditure out of the borrow¬ 
ed money. Pandit Pant’s programme was impossinle without large inflation, involving 
devalution or depreciation of the rupee. The main object of such a Deal would be 
to raise the prices and in theory the rise of prices should at least correspond to the 
amoimt of devolution, but was that the ca.se ? He took the case of U. S. A. where 
the devalution was forty per cent., while the rise of the general price index was 
much less. In the United Kingdom the devalution was greater than forty percent, and 
the rise in prices was in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. 

India had the same devaluation as the sterling, yet her price level had not risen at 
all, while agricultural prices had fallen disastrously. 

The process of inflation could not by itself create new wealth, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had said, “You can’t make a country rich by calling a penny two pence.” Inflation 
could at best effect a purely internal transfer of wealth, but in the case of a debtor 
country it involved a net loss of wealth as the rise in internal prices was less than 
the fall in external value of the currency. India was a debtor country and differed 
thus from the U. S. A., so that even if the process had succeeded in America, success 
could by no means be predicted for India. 

Pandit O. B. Pant spoke for over an hour mainly criticising the Finance Member’s 
speech. He said when the world was moving forwai-d in economic ideas. Sir James 
Grigg was moving to his own island of Robinson Crusoe. Sir James still hu^ed the 
policy of laissez faire to his bosom while the entire world had discarded it. But was 
England following the policy of laissez faire ? Had not England given bounties, regu- 
latel exports and imports, established development board, economic council, co-ordinat¬ 
ed industry and adopted Imperial preference ? Pandit Pant asked whether it was not 
the Government of India which mixed politics with economics by linking the rupee 
to the sterling and giving forty per cent preference to British imports into India, by 

S a higher rate of pay to British soldiers for doing the same duty as Indian 
3, and so on ? The question was how India could extricate herself from the 
present mess. There was little scope for export of agricultural produce and far less 
at a profit. As for protection, it meant a repressive tax. It raised the level of prices. 
It made the Government more reckless, extravagant and also led to corruption. Pandit 
Pant added if the Finance Member and his Government were not equal to the tasi 
they should make way for others. If National Socialism was the best remedy, why 
not use it ? India had plenty of iron, coal and copper and if she had “Swaraj,’’ she 
would launch a scheme of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundred 
crore was necessary, it could be raised. The Government was spending millions of 
rupees on broadcasting, yet it did not cheapen the postcard and lettter rate and give the 
people the benefit of civilization. He uiged for cheaper postage and suggested that finan¬ 
cial provision could be made. 

Mr. P. W. ffoekenhult put forward the case of Assam for a subvention. He said 
that Assam’s financial embarrassments were real and not due to their temporary inabi¬ 
lity to balance the budget. The existing line of taxation in Assam was never nkely to 
furnish sufiicient funds to enable it to pay its own way. There was therefore a need 
for development of its rich natural resources so that in time the Province might be 
rendered self-sufficient, but now a subvention from the Centre was inevitable. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Butt (Deputy President) said that the present Finance Bill 
was an offshoot of the Finance Bill of 1931. He reminded Sir James Grigg that revenue 
was not everything, and complained that the promise made by Sir George Schuster 
regarding surcharges had not been kept. The speaker was bound to admit that when 
taxes were not r^uced, the surplus in the present budget must be regarded as fictiti¬ 
ous. Restoration of the pay cut and relief in income tax should not have been resor¬ 
ted to without taking off all surcharges. He criticised the high cost of administration 
and characterised the Government of India as a Court of Wards for the whole country 
and after eating up all revenue nothing remained for the wards. This was a case of 
breach of trust. 

14tb. MARCH;—Dr. Khare said that he had not entertained any hope from the, 
Finance Member whose budget aimed primarily to feed Government servmts and 
pursue a policy of domination. How could Government justify the- expenditure of 
forty-six lakhs annually on the Ecclesiastical Department consisting of White Payees, 
when they professed to pursue a policy of religious neutrality ? 

Mr. Baijnath Bajaria ventilated the grievances of the commercial community. 
He said if the salary cut had not been restored the Central Government 
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■would have had hundred-sirty-two hddbs utd provinoitd governments hundred-fifty 
lakhs which amounts could have bwn utilised for various projects of pubiio utility. 

_ Mr. Nngeswara Rao thought that the present slow rate of industrial progress was 

suioi^ to the economic interests of India. This was more so because the agricultural 

posWon had become precarious. The world depression coupled with the financial 

policy of the Government of India crippled the Indian producer even more than the 
currency exchange policy ruined the cultivator. 

Mr. Uuhamed Nauman said that the Ooveniment despite the expression of dis¬ 
satisfaction and disappointments had saddled Indians with agreements like Ottawa and 
Indo-British. The real need of Indian masses was complete abolition of export duties 
on her raw produce, especially on those articles which were virtually the monopoly 
of India. He welcomed the abolition of the duty on skin at this juncture as otherwise 
the skin trade was in the danger of being ruined and replaced by artificial fabrics and 
rubber. He strongly urged for development of salt industry in Bengal to make her 
self-reliant. He would prefer complete abolition of duty on imported silver. As for 
the gold export, he disagreed with the views of the Finance Member. The fixation of 
the ratio at Is. 6d., mostly with interest of England was thrust against the will of 
India. 

Mr. N. C. Bardoloi mentioned the plight of Assam peasants who, he said, at a 
time of distress had to dispose of their gold ornaments representing probably their 
whole-life earnings. The Government had been so harsh on them at the time of 
collecting taxes that they did not give them time to dispose of gold at a reasonable 
price. Central Government ate up all the revenue derived from taxation of petroleum, 
while other profits from working of wells were drained away by foreign drillers. Thus 
the Assamese were left with nothing. When ho came hero ho looked with amaze¬ 
ment at luxurious buildings and gardens built by the Government of India from the 
revenues collected pai-tly from his province. Turning to opium he blamed the Govern¬ 
ment for being generous towards foroign opium eaters by stopping its export but 
neglecting the Indian people. Assam was being constantly doped with opium and her 
population was being unmanned. 

Mr. 0. 8. Qupta declared that a Government which was not constituted at the 
free will of the people, had no right to exist, much less to bring forward a Finance 
Bill for the people whom they did not represent. The Congress claimed to represent 
the pwple, and is tlie British Government disputed the claim, let them consent to a 
Constituent Assembly, or a plebiscite, as recently held in the Saar. 

After a few more speeches, the House adjourned till the 21st. 

Kauachi FiHtNO—A djour.vmxnt Motion 

2Ut. MARCH Mr. Oauba'n adjournment motion in the Assembly to-day on the 
Karachi firing was carried by 67 votes against 52, members of tlie Nationalist Party 
either voting gainst or remaining neutral. Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Oauba 
said the question was whether the Executive could not have carried out the execution 
in a manner which would have avoided a terrible tragedy. He complained that there 
was an understanding that tlie Executive would take Karachi lewers in confidence, 
W this was not done. Mr. Oauba urged the Government to appoint a commission of 
enquiry. 

Sir Henry Oraik, justifying firing, said that the rioters had no intention of burying 
the dead body inside the city, but their solo obieot was to inflame feelings against 
Hindus. He added that a mob of 10,000 rushed on the troops and it was in ‘self- 
defence” that firing was resorted to. There was, accoixling to Home Member, no 
grounds whatsoever for censure on the Government. 

Mr. Jinnah contended that the civil authorities had mis-mauagod the whole business. 
The Government failed in their duty. “I ask in the name of humanity, civilised 
Qovemment and justice that you should appoint an independent commission of enquiry 
if you want us to respect the Government and have confidence in you.” 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai said that the deplorable incident at Karachi had a back¬ 
ground and it was stirred by outside elements. From his knowledge of Sind he could 
assert that the relations between the Hindus and Sind Muslims were most cordial. 

Death of Mr. Sherwani 

22aA. MARCH The Assembly met to-day in order to mourn the loss of a leadiiu 
A» +1,0 tTniMo. Mr. T. A. K . Sherwani., and adjourn out of respect to mi 
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memory. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the death of Hr. Sherwani and said that 
although he was not able to give of his best during the present session, he had in 
his earlier years rendered a great service to the country, both in and out of the 
House. Mr. Sherwani’s stability of judgment made him a successful barrister. In 
1923 he joined the Assembly under the leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru and, to 
those who were trying to follow the traditions established by Pandit Motilal, Mr. 
Sherwani’s death meant a break of the chain which linked them with those traditions. 

Sherwani represented the citizenship of the future Free India as he observed 
no distinction based on race or religion. He was a tower of strength to the Congress 

f party. He was a man big not only pliysically, but in mind, and biggest in heart—a 
entleman fashioned by Nature to' bo an example to his fellowmen. Mr. Deeai pro- 
Dundly regretted the untimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sent 
to the parents, widow and other relatives of Mr. Sherwani. He also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mr. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate (Contd) 

23r(l. MARCH ;—The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the Finance Bill. 
Dr. Bhagwan Daa said that India had never before suffered from racialism and 
communalism and had absorbed all foreign elements, but the British system had 
corrupted India’s social and economic organisation. The speaker pointed out that the 
right attitude to adopt was that the real aim of all should be the welfare of the people. 

Dr. P. N. Banerji said that the Government had added about 40 crores per annum 
to its revenue by taxation-but no scheme of industrial development or of assistance 
to the existing industries had been financed with this big amount. Continuing the 
speaker said the incidence of taxation had fallen heavily on the poor.- This was a 
great injustice. He urged the Government to reduce salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substantial share of jute duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Ohuznavi appealed to the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 
He asserted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in the interests of the 
manufacturers in India, but of four merchants in Aden. He complained that not an ounce 
of salt manufactured in North or Western India was coming into Bengal because of 
the heavy rail freight, and yet the Bengalees were penalised by this duty. 

25th. MARCH Mr. Fazlul Huq criticised the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and asked why the Government had cimiod Shah Jehan, and not the tolerance of 
Akbar. He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of the 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payers of Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the borrowing policy and maintained that it was 
being carried on in a manner as to keep India under the political and military domination 
of England. He criticised the uni'estiicted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much gold as possible. Checking the How of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of India’s currency or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fall in the price of commodities. 

Sir James Origg, replying to the debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. “Perhaps Pandit Pant will become a communist under the new regime, and 
he and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will he imder 
complete subjection. So now we know what this battle for freedom means, freedom 
for the Pandit and a small munber of his friends and slavery for everyb^y.” The 
Finance Member characterised Mr. Satyamurti’s method as typical of the early stages 
of all extremist left wing parties. “They go on repeating chimerical and gargantuan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has been demonstrated over and over again that 
they would bring untold misery to the people." 

In'oo-Bcrma Tbibcxxl 

26th. MARCH The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the session 
to-day when Mr. Matkradas Vassanji’s adjournment motion to censure the Govern¬ 
ment for non-representation of India’s interests before the Tribunal set up in London 
in connection with the financial adjustments between India and Burma m the event 
of the separation of the latter was carried by 78 against 36 votes, the European group 
remaining neutral. The result was received by the Opposition with cries of “resign, 
resign.” Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Matkradas Vassanji said neiUier Burtha nor 
India wanted separation which was forced on them by the British. The problem before 
the Tribunal was complicated and required an expert and detailed representation of 
non-ofllcial Indian and Burman points of view. 

21 
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Spealdux on behalf of the Congress Party, Mr. B. Das declared that they had no con¬ 
fidence in the Tribunal, more especially as' the inclusion of Mr. Rowlatt was an insult 
to India, and also it was an insult that India did not possess financiers and economists, 
who could sit on the Tribimal. He demanded the Tribunal to be presided over by a 
Member of the League of Nations and having no Britisher on it. 

Sir James Origg replying, said that the Tribunal was not the final arbitral body. 
If the report was shortly to be published and if there was a general demand that the 
House should discuss it before the Secretary of State reached final conclusions, he 
woiild be glad to forward that view to the Secretary of State. 

Ln’Mass is Kenya 

27lh. MARCH Mr. Satyamurthi moved an adjournment motion to-day 
to discuss the critical position of Indian settlers in Kenya in respect of 
the proposed reservation of highlands for Europeans. The motion was supported 
by all sections of the House, but as technically it amounted to a censure of the 
Government, whereas the purpose was to strengthen the hands of the Government in 
the matter, the motion was withdrawn after a full debate. 

Indo-Bukma Tribunal (Contd) 

28th. MARCH ;—After questions to-day. Sir Janies Origg made a statement correct¬ 
ing and supplementing the information he gave regarding the Indo-Burma Tribunal 
during the adjournment debate on the 26th. The Tribunal actually started work about 
the middle of December last. When the debate took place in the House, a telegram 
was received in the Secretariat to the effect that the Tribunal had actually signed the 
report. Sir James Origg was not in a position to say when the report would be 
published, but an opportunity would be afforded to the House to discuss it before the 
Secretary of State framed the final conclusions. Sir James Grigg apologised to the 
House fully and sincerely for having misled it and asked the members to believe that 
this was absolutely unintentional. 

Mr. Bhulabhax Desai remarked that this had furnished another proof of the manner 
in which the bloated Civil Service worked. If this information had been given in 
time, the House would have saved a great deal of time. On February 21 tlie House 
was told that the Tribunal would take a long time, hence it was not advisable or 
feasible to associate the members of the House with the Tribunal. Then came the 
answer that the Tribunal would take probably three days. And now they were told 
that the report had actually been signed. That the Civil Service here or in England 
should carry on the work in this manner was a matter to be regretted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir expressed surprise that the Tribunal was appointed in 
December and the information was given at the end of March after it had signed the 
report. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that it was no use flogging a dead horse,but the fact remained 
that the Government of India were not consulted before the Tribunal was appointed 
and that the Secretary of State kept the Govorninont of India in the dark as to 
whether the report was concluded. Tho fact that the Secretary of State would not take 
a decision until the Assembly had discussed the matter was poor satisfaction, as they 
would be told when Uie time came that the opinion of such a Tribunal was weighty. 
He hoped that the Finance Member would realise that that was not tho way to treat 
the House in a matter of such vital interest to India and Burma. 

Cr. Law A-Me.nd Acr (1908) Repeal Bill 

29Ui. MARCH :—Mr. B. Das moved to-day consideration of the Bill to repeal the 
Indian CriminM Law Amendment Act of 1908, and said that whenever an instalment of 
reforms was granted repressive laws preceded it. This law was enacted before the 
Minto-Morley Reforms were granted. At that time even Moderate leaders like the late 
Maharaja of Darbhanga opposed it. The Repressive Laws Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir T. B. Sapru consisted of Moderates, and it did not recommend 
the immediate repeal of this law, but made certain remarks which he quoted. 

The Late Member asked him to read further on. 

Mr. B. Das said that he would read what suited to him, leaving the Law Member 
to read the otlier parts. Mr. Das thought that the Sapru Committee’s intention was 
that the law should be repealed in two or three years. (*'i> Henry Oraik —No). 

Mr. Das —If the Committee has made any confidential recommendation the Home 
Member would tell us. He added that the fact of tho matter was that whereas the 
Act intended merely to deal with anarchistic organisation, it was misapplied in 1930 
against a non-violent movement and organisations were declared unlawful m the even- 
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ing and tteir members were arrested the next morning. Many members of the 
House had suffered from the misapplication of the law. The speaker was an enpneex 
and knew scientific argument, but lawyers had a genius of mevaricating and mis¬ 
interpreting law. He asked Sir N. N. Sircar, whose eminence in tiengal equalled to that 
enjoyed by the late Sir Rashbehari Ghose, to examine the law and see whether it had 
been misapplied. He also appealed to Sir Henry Craik as an Ikiglishman not to do 
wrong and destroy the chastity of the English language by misinterpreting the law. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt characterised the Criminal Law Amendment Act as law¬ 
less law, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive the people of the primary rights 
of citizenship. The speaker narrated at length the alleged police excesses in Comilla 
and other districts of Bengal, where peaceful processionists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no other offence than merely singing of ‘Bande-Mataram’. 

Sir Henry Craik —I don’t believe that. 

Mr. Dutt asserted that he was speaking from personal knowledge and if the Home 
Member did not believe he could not help. There were still 205 associations in Bengal 
under ban and he asked why even after civil disobedience was withdrawn the Govern¬ 
ment took no action to withdraw the notification. Mr. Dutt referred to the ban on 
the Abhay Ashram, Comilla, and challenged the Government to prove that this orga¬ 
nisation was ever associated with revolutionary activities. A Bengal official, Mr. 
Mukherjee, had said that a murder had been committed in broad day-light while a 

§ recession was progressing along a street in Comilla. The Abhay Ashram was not 
eolared unlawful even after the commission of that murder. The procession referred 
to consisted of people of the whole towi^ and was it fair for the Government to ban 
an useful organisation because certain isolated individuals had committed a murder in 
the street ? Proceeding, Mr. Dutt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered imder 
the Regulation of 1818, Ordinances and other Acts and were detained in Bengal md 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in connection with 
civil disobedience activities. 

Mr. Dutt emphasised that at present there was no riot, murder or any unlaw¬ 
ful activi^ and for the last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprising 
that the Government still remained unrelenting. According to him, the problem or 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated “bhadralogs” and unwarranted 
harassment of youngmen by the police. 

Sir N. N. Sircar next spoke at great length. The question before the House, he said, 
was whether the Act should be repealed or allowed to continue, For this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it was necessary to recapitulate the history of the last 
twelve or fourteen years and he assured the House that all his facts and conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceedings before Sessions Judges or High Courts 
where the accused were defended and had the right of rebutting the evidence. He 
asserted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1906-07 were small associations, 
comparatively speaking. Whatever they did was done in secret and was worked under¬ 
ground. Later terrorist activities were, however, conducted by men who misused a 
large number of volunteers and other people originally employed for different kinds 
of works. When the non-co-operation movement was launchea boys began to leave 
schools and colleges. They joined physical culture and volunteer classes, which started 
in many places all over Bengal. Gradually a spirit of defiance of the constituted 
authority and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in the mentality, 
which, whatever might be the case in other provinces, res\ilted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from the path of non-violence, which was being insisted on by Mr. Gandhi 
and for which Mr. Gandhi sincerely and strenuously fought. Unfortunately, there was 
in Bengal a background of violence which started long before the non-co-operation 
movement. From 1921 to 1924 the process was going on and idle boys in hundreds 
were going in the defiance of law, so that non-violence was losing its hpld over the 
youths in Bengal and the critical stage was reached in 1924. 


Mr. Saxena —It was due to Governmental violence. 

Sir N. N. Sircar —I am sure some of these things are rather unpleasant but I am 
goi:^ to tell you what is absolutely true. 

The Law Member continued that in 1924 a resolution was passed at the Serajgunj 
Provincial Conference expressing admiration for the patriotism and sacrifice of &e 
murderer of Mr. Day. Mr. Gandhi had written strongly against this resolution, stating 
that its authors by paying a lip service to non-violence were only indulging in self- 
deception. This glorification of the murderer had dangerous effect and in 1924 the 
Ordinance Act was passed and a large number of suspects were detained. 
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In 1928 the Ordinance expired and the OoTemment misled by the quiescence of 
the moTement, released prisoners, who vhen they realisea that the Ordinance was not 
ming to be renewed, set about organising terrorist activities. They captured the 
Congress machinery at Chittagong and organised a raid of the armoury after a year 
and a half of intensive preparation for which a large number of boys were traiuM in 
military uniform. Letters whose authenticity was not challengea in court were 
exchanged among them stating that they were not being watched by the police and this 
was the time for them to act. This showed that the moment pressure was removed 
detenus who had been released started a movement and such a situation could not be 
coped under the ordinary law. Among Congressmen there were black sheep, who did 
not observe Congress rules. Pereons who took part in terrorist outrages were not 
merely ingress volunteers, but belonged to the executive of the Congress organisa¬ 
tions. The murderer of Mr. Day was a person who left college on account of the 
non-co-operation movement. Accused in the Mechuabazar bomb case included persons 
who were members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and were on the 
executive of their District Congress Committees. 

Mr, Dutt interrupting, asked, “Was it in this case that the court held that the 
police evidence was manufacture ?" 

In the Dalhousie Squre bomb case, one of the accused was a member of the 
Congress group of the Calcutta Corporation. Some other accused wore members of 
the Bengal P. C. C. and Congress Committees at Khulna and Madaripur. He referred 
to the Jorabagan bomb case where the accused confessed that speeches at the Congress 
session in Calcutta 1928 impressed him and he took to manufacture of explosives and 
at the Lahore Congress made arrangements with another del^ate to supply bombs. 
Itte accused in this case were prominent members of the B. P. C. C. The accused in 
the Writers’ Building outr^e was on the staff of Bengal Vohmteers, which was a 
Congress organisation. The Sham bazar Post Office case brought out the fact that tte 
accused were members of the South Calcutta Congress Committee. Then again Bina 
Das, a young girl, who attempted to murder the Governor Sir Stanley .lackson was a 
member of an organisation started under the auspices of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee. Attempts on the life of Sir Alfred Watson were made by one accused 
who left college and joined the civil disobedience. The Law Member cited the case 
of another terrorist wno was the brother of the Dictator for the tirne being of the 
B. P. C. C. He also referred to the Sealdah Arms Act case wherein the accused 
were members of the Volunteer Corps of the B. P. C. C. and 
the Lebong case wherein also the accused had connection with the Congress organi¬ 
sation. Proceeding, Sir N. N. Sircar quoted numerous other cases of either violence 
or conspiracy or dacoitv or attempted dacoity etc. in which one or other of the 
accused were connected with some Congress Committee or other in Bengal or some 
association with some Congress Committee or other in Bengal. The Mymensingh 
Congress Committee was frequently referred to in this connection. He referred to 
Charpara case in which the approver Karesh was a member of the Tangail Congress 
Committee. In a robbery case the leader was connected with what was called the 
Village Welfare Society, which formed part of the Congress organisation. In Charmu- 

f oria case two of the accused were members of the Madaripur Congress Committee, 
a Kaneswar mail robbery case two of the accused were members of the Gosainhat 
Congress Committee. In the Naldanga dacoity case culprits were found with booty and one 
accused was sentenced and he had been connected with the Gaibanda Confess 
Committee. In another case the Law Member stated that throe accused were enlisted 
in Yugantsir Party and one girl was a member of the Anusilan Society. These girls who 
were engaged in such crimes had been described as brave ones. 

Sir N. N. Sircar then gave some more cases, including the Pahartali outrage, m wMch 
the accused had l^en secretary of the Chittagong Congress Committee and, proceeding, 
said that he had read these cases to disprove the contention that persons who professed 
non-violence could not have possibly taken part in these murderous dacoities and other 
crimes. He admitted that the actual number convicted was very small compared to 
those Congressmen who wore pledged to non-violence, but the fact was that the 
machinery of the Congress had been got hold of by those Congressmen who counted 
in pursuance of such crimes. Continuing, Sir N. N. Sircar said that it did not matter 
whether the organisations referred to were Congress or non-Congress, but the fact 
remained that Qiere were various organisations, some of whose prominent men were 
connected with and convicted in such crimes. The main cause of their success wm 
due to the laudation which they received from a section of the Press and from poblio 
speeches (Hear, here). Mr. Gmdhi, no doubt, condemned these actions and even the 
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motiyes behind them, but that did not avail at any rate in Bengal. At the Karachi 
Congress a resolution was passed dissociating the Congress froin polittcal^ violent, 
but it recorded the admiration ’ ’ ’ —j v.. 


comrades. Pandit Jawharlal 
he was not ashamed of the 
for the present could not 
especially because of the 
Gandhi himself had to express 
Karachi Congress to have adopted that resolution, and he 
gross Committee to condemn violence. But what did the 


and bravery and sacrifice of Bh^at Singh and his 
Nehru in moving that resolution said that 
cult of violence, but that the cult of violence 
be in the best interests of the county, 
communal tension. Some months later, Mr. 
his view that it was a mistake on the part of the 
wanted the All India (^n- 
followers of Mr. Gandhi do 


in Bengal ? They brought Mr. Satyamurthi from Madras, gave him a rousing recep¬ 
tion and installed him on the presidential chair of the Bengal Students’ Association 
Conference and Mr. Subhas Cuandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr. Gandhi for 
neglecting the case of Bengal terrorists. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose concluded his 
speech by quoting Pandit Jawharlal’s advice to the youth to live dangerously, think 
dangerously and be dangerous to the British Government. And Mr. Satyamurthi’s own 
address had talked of reckless patriotism and used milk and water langu^ to condemn 
violence, whereas ho was most vehement in condemning the Government. I«t the 
House note the cumulative effect of all these utterances on the youth of Bengd. 
Sir N. N. Sircar quoted from the Sapni Committee Report, which was signed in 1®!, 
just before the non-co-operation movement was stai-ted, and which did not feel justified 
in the circumstances then existing to recommend repeal of this Act. He asked whether 
the possibility of renewal of a mass movement was so remote that the Government 
should remove this weapon from their armoury. Ho read out to the House a state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Govind Das, a prominent member of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in which Mr. Gobind Das nad predicted a bigger agitation m the near future, 
and asked whether the Government was justified in entertaining fears for the future. 


Finance Bill Debate ( Conid. ) 

1 (t. APRIL -.—Discussion of the Finance Bill clause by clause was taken up to-day. 
Mr. iW. A. Ayyangar’s motion seeking to reduce the salt duty from one rupee and 
four annas to twelve annas was carried by 63 votes to 55. 

Earlier the House, by 61 votes to 54, rejected Pandit Oovind Bullabh Pant’a 
amendment to the Salt Tax to the effect that despite the provisions of section 7 of 
the Salt Act, the Government should not impose any duty on salt manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British India other than Burma or Aden during the year 
banning from April 1. 

The motion of Seth Oobind Das urging abolition of the salt duty was rejected 
by 61 votes to 57. 

2d<1. APRIL :—Government suffered yet another defeat to-day on the qu^tion of export 
duty on hides, which was premosed to be abolished in the Finance Bill. The House 
by 61 votes to 60 carried Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar's motion to retain the 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Qrigg gave an assurance that the Government altered to the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact in respect of salt manufactured for non-commercial domestic 
Purposes. 

The vote of the Assembly on salt duty reducing it to twelve annas froin Bs. 1-4 
per maund was independent of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if Govern¬ 
ment accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on salt would be fifteen a nnas 
instead of Rs. 1-9 per maund. 

3rd. APRIL :—Three more non-official victories marked the proceedings of the 
Assembly when discussing Schedule I of the Finance Bill relating to the Postal 
Department. Prof. Ranga’s amendment to fix one anna for weights not exceeding 
one tola and one anna three pies for weights between one and two and a half tolas 
was carried by 80 to 35 votes. 

Mr. B. K. Das’s amendment that the rate of postcards should be half-anna for 
single and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 votes. 

111-. F. E. James's amendment reducing the rates on book-posts and sample packets 
to six pies for 2 and and a half tola weight, nine pies for 5 tola weight, and six 
pies for every additional weight of 5 tolas, was carried by 84 votes to 39. 

A motion for reduction of postage on newspapers was lost. 
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4tb. APRIL By 73 votes to 42 the Assembly carried to-day Quaxi Mahammad 
Ahmad Kasim's molioE fixing the minimum income-tax level at two thousand rupees. 

There was a trial of strength between the Europeans and the Government when 
the House divided on Mr. F. F. James’s amendment to clause 5 of the Finance Bill 
urg^ reduction of the proposed surcharge from 1-6 to 1-8. Congress and some 
Nationalist Members did not vote. The motion was, however, defeated by 42 votes 
against 32. 

Sir James Qrigg stated that it was contemplated that in the next cold weather some 
experts on income-tax law would come to India with whom the present staff in the 
Income-tax Department would be associated to conduct a comprehensive review of the 
income-tax system and see what improvements could be suggested and to recommend 
to what extent the Income-Tax law should be revised in structure and procedure. 

After the second reading of the Finance Bill was over, Sir James Grigg announced 
that as the Bill had been mutilated in great many respects and a situation had arisen 
which the Government must consider, he did not propose to move the next motion 
in his name, namely, the third reading of the Bill. Neither would he move for the 
passing of the Bill the ne.xt day. 

Viceroy Rettore* Finance Bill Cut* 

5tli. APRIL :—In the Assembly to-day the President read a message from the 
Governor-General asking the Assembly to pass the Finance Bill in the form in which 
it was originally introduced as the Government were unable to accept any of the 
changes nme by the House. In the Governor-General’s opinion these amendments would 
create a deficit budget and have a deleterious effect on India’s credit. 

The Viceroy sent the following message to the Assembly, which Was read out by the 
President immediately after the questions were over ;— 

“The Finance Bill as introduced contains provisions designed to reduce taxation to 
the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and incidentally to provide 
some benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on the profitable sale of one of 
his products. 

"^he Bill w'as a counterpart of the policy represented in the aUooation of non- 
reouirent surplus for development of roads, broadcasting, civil aviation and above all for 
the improvement of the economic position of villages in this country. 

“So far as the Finance Bill is concerned, amendments made by the Legislative 
Assembly would, if accepted, amount to a serious mutilation of the bill. They entail 
loss of revenue of from four to five crores of rupees and so involve budgeting for 
heavy deficit and all the deleterious results of India’s credit which have invariably 
followed an unsound procedure of this character. The amendments cannot, therefore, 
be accepted. 

“After anxious consideration I have decided to recommend to the Assembly that 
the bill be restored to the form in which it was originally introduced, I have consi¬ 
dered whether it is possible to accept some of the financially less important amend¬ 
ments made, but some of these is definitely opposed to the interests of agriculturists 
and others are minor postal concessions, which though affording little or no benefit 
to the poor, would more than double the estimated deficit on the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and postpone the restoration of solvency in that service. 

“Every one of the remaining amendments involves loss of at least half a crore of 
revenue and so must be ruled out so far as the current year is concerned.” 

Text or Recommendations 

The foUowing is the text of the recommendation ;— 

“In pursuance of the provisions under section (1) of section 67-B of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, I Freeman, Earl of Willingdon, do recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported 
by land into certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the 
Indian Tariff Act 1934, to fix the minimum rates of postags under the In(Ran Post 
Office Act 1898, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax and to vary the excise duty 
on silver leviable under the Silver (excise duty) Act 1930 in the form hereto annexed.’ 

Takiff Act Amend. (Rice & Wheat) Bill 

Sir Joseph Shore then moved for the consideration of the Bill amending the Indian 
Tariff Act relating to duties on wheat and rice. He said that it was not neo^^ry to 
enter into any daborate justification of duty on wheat for another year. Cerwn 
basic facts were taken for granted, firstly, that it was necessary to keep the Indian 
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market for the Indian producer having regard to the fact that India produced in 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still large, though steadily aiminishing, 
not exporteble surplus wheat in the world available at prices below the Indian price. 
The onV question was at what level that duty would be. The most important adverse 
factor in me situation was the availability of large surpluses of wheat in the world 
since 1928-29. During the year 1933-34 the forecast of the world surplus was four 
hundred million bushes. In other words, the position was approaching or beginning 
to approach normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian industry. Therefore, 
it had become essential to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Originally 
the duty was fi^ed having regard to two factors. Firstly, the ex-duty prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat was Rs. 2-7cwt. and secondly, the freight charged on tiie 
Panjab wheat sent to Calcutta was Rs. 1-6 per maund. To-day freight had been re¬ 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, which amounted to four annas reduc¬ 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta of the Anstralian wheat since the beginning of the 
year had been not lower than Rs. 2-15-8 per maund as against Rs. 2-7 per maund of 
the Panjab wheat. This factor alone would justify even a large amount of reduction 
in duty than eight annas. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted further fibres to show that after 
the reduction of eight annas in duty, Indian wheat would reach Calcutta cheaper than 
the price of the Australian wheat after paying the duty. Lastly, he said that the 
Government were placing this duty under protective clause, which meant that the 
Government could by executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat. 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. He quoted the report of the special officer appointed 
in Madras to show there was scarcity in certain districts of Madras, where millet 
was chiefly taken by the people. Any rise in the price of rice would be reflected in 
the price of millet. The Government was therefore circumscribed in the imposition 
of duty within narrow limits. The chief factor in the competition was broken rice 
and seventy-five per cent of the total imports of rice and padday into Madras were of 
broken rice. Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore dealt with the question of appropriate duty. 
Rangoon rice was the measuring standard as it was always imported into Madras in 
large quantities. Statistics showed that the average difference between Rangoon rice 
ana imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con¬ 
firmed by a special enquiry conducted at the request of the Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of the Bill was passed. 

An interesting situation arose on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s request for moving 
amendments, wbich proposed to restore the wheat duty to two rupees and make ft 
applicable for an indefinite period. He contended that His amendment was to the Bill 
as it stood and was in order. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Act having already lapsed the amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required the Governor-General’s sanction. 

Sir Cou>as)i Jehangir thought that in view of the situation created by the fact 
that the Bill, though introduced early in Marcli, was not taken into consideration till 
April, the entire Bill was out of order. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that his amendment of a formal character had been 
already tabled, and would put the Bill in form. 

Iffie President ruled that the Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired. Dr. 
Zdauddin Ahmed’s amendment to restore the duty of two rupees was out of order, 
and his other amendment to make the duty run to an indefinite period was clearly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr. Satymurthi said that as the Government had taken advantage of a 
technical position, which had occurred through the fact that the House had not been 
able to handle the Bill in March, he objected to the Government’s amendment of 
which due notice was not given, and requested the President not to suspend the stan- 
tingorders. 

The President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if the standing orders 
were suspended. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that the opposition would have liked time to give notice of 
amendments arising out of the now situation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, leader of the House, said that he had no objection to the matter 
standing over to the Simla Session (Opposition voice : It is a threat). Sir N. N. Sirear 
was also willing to let the matter be put of till to-morrow after the Finance Bill was 
disposed of, so that the opposition members could send in any amendments. 

Sir Cotoasji Jehangir said that it would really suit both sides better to finish ths 
matter to-day, and wanted the point of order to be withdrawn. 
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Pandit 0. B, Pant said that the Government’s attitude showed how callous the 
GovOTnment was regarding the interest of agriculturists and requested Mr. Satyamorthi 
to withdraw the pomt of order. 

Mr. Satyamurthi did so, and Sir Lancelot Graham moved his formal amendment 
iir, O. Morgan, supporting the motion for reduction of the rate of duty from two 
rupees to 1-8 per hundred weight, said that they did not want the consumers to be ex¬ 
ploited by middlemen. Regarding the one million tons of surplus wheat for export 
referred to by Sardar Mangal Singh, the speaker asked how export was at all possible 
so long as prices in India were above the world parity. He believed that two rupees 
duty was too high and that a reduction of the duty would do no harm to tte 
agnculturists. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed considered the Commerce Member was wrong in taking the 
price level of January and February instead of April and May, and affirmed that Gov¬ 
ernment had repeatedly disregarded the interests of consumers and agriculturists. 

Thereafter, Sir Lancelot Oraham's formal amendment, proposing the same duty as 
ori^mally proposed in the Bill, was passed. 

When the clause relating to broken rice was put to the House, Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan 

E ressed the-fear that the import trade would now divert from broken rice to rice and 
dy, and even the little advantage gained under the proposed duty would be shortly 
. He recalled the adjournment motion passed by the Maifras Council and the opinions 
expressed by local bodies and associations, showing that his presidency was dissatisfied 
with the Government proposal, which would not effectively help the agi'iculturists or 
prevent emigration of labour. 

The closure was moved and caiuied and the rice clause was passed. 

Sir Joseph Shore moved that the Bill be passed, but the House adjourned at this stage. 

Finance Bill Debate {Contd.) 

6tb. APRIL When the consideration of the Finance Bill was resumed, Sir 
James Qrigg moved an amendment that the Salt duty be restored as recommended 
by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the Finance Member should have fully considered 
and reconsidered the position before merely asking the Assembly in his brief speech 
to reverse its own decision. It looked as if that the decision of the House had no 
value or effect at all in the eyes of those who governed India. To call this action of 
the Government insult to the Assembly would be to use a hackneyed word. The 
Assembly, in order not to make itself open to the charge that it was irresponsible 
and consisted of men who did not understand the art of Government, discussed the Bill 
clause by clause and moved amendments which it was considered essential by way of 
giving relief to the people. Now there was the categorical and imperative demand 
that me Assembly snould swallow that opinion. The Assembly was not prepared for 
it. Whether the Government smiled or frow'ned, tlie Assembly would not be guided 
by any of those considerations. Mr. Desai mentioned the large majority of non-official 
votes on every one of the amendments carried to the Finance Bill, including those of 
^e European group and contended that those votes were voluntarily cast on the side 
of those decisions. Proceeding, Mr. Desai said that if by that word ‘caucus,’ it was 
meant that they had maintained discipline, solidarity, strength and independence and 
by reason of their honest and straightforward attitude obtained the co-operation of 
other sections of the House, they were indeed guilty of that charge. In nis opinion 
the word 'caucus’ could better be applied to the present Government, whiich was not 
accountable to the House. Why should every single department of the Government 
have dverything that they required and that poor man should not get relief of even a 
pie? The army expenditure was non-votable. Then the five per cent cut in salaries 
had been restored, costing two crores. At a time when the price level had fallen bv 
forty per cent, could not the servicemen have continued the cut which they impoEfefl 
on themselves three years ago ? They talked of the pledge. They pledged to mem- 
selves that the cut should be restored and now they had restored it, irrespective of 
the burden on the taxpayer. If there was the smallest desire on the part of the 
Government to meet opinion of those who represented the people and who had been 
elected to the Assembly by the people, then the Government of India would have 
accepted the amendments made by the Assembly, even at a certain amount of risk, 
if there was risk. They were invited to a prepared programme which, if the Amembly 
had assented, would have been called responsible, but if they had dissented, would 
have been called irresponsible. “I am responsible to those who have 
sent me and 'to my land, but I and they are responsible to Providence”, but 
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■without taking note of that position, the Government merrily restored -its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an act of unenlightened selfishness. It did not matter 
to the Government what happened to the people. He would rather be irresponsible 
and take the consequences than agree to restore the salary cut at this stage. Con¬ 
tinuing, Mr. Desai quoted extensively from Lord Durham’s description of the situation 
in Canada given 101 years ago, which aptly described the situation in India to-day. 
Lord Durham had condemned the system of Governrnent, where hostility to the 
people of the country by those who governed w'as a qualification for honour, so that 
incompetent men were given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Governor-General was bad advice. Similarly advice tendered to the Governor-GenerM 
was bad advice, because five crores could have been easily found. The Government’s 
interpretation of the law was that of an act of Sovereign authority having sanction 
behind it to enforce law. Mr. Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
for men in order to best serve the interests of society. Here ■was popular will express¬ 
ed in the House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views encouraged 
by people who never stated correct popular feeling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of defying public opinion as an evidence of strength 
and power. 

Mr. Desai said, “Sir, this is the culmination of eight or ten weeks of desperate effort on 
our part to assist the Government. Our attitude is clear. We will certainly prevent 
any preventible mischief and we will leave those who have the power to exercise it M 
they choose and as to our suffering. I can only say those in power will have to wait 
for Nemesis. If we serve no other purpose, we shall at least show that the Legisla¬ 
ture does not approve of your acts and that there is no reality of devolution of power 
ei&er in this or in the coming constitution lapplause).” 

Gonlinuing, Mr. Desai said that his attitude thus was not only that money could 
he found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, they would begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not only by every 
human being, but also used by animals and even vegetable kingdom. Some months ago 
he met a high and influential member of the conservative Party in England and when 
in the course of the discussion he convinced his friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why he (conservative) resisted tlie Indian demand, the reply was 
“The psychology of the Indian mind is that once we yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the beginning of the end.” Mr. Desai said that was the state of mind of all Imperi¬ 
alistic powers in the past at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength but of 

f rowing weakness (applause). The difference between England and India was that in 
ingland the voice of the people was considered the voice of God, while in India the 
voice of the people was considered the voice of the beetle. He asked the House, 
therefore, to reject the motion not in any sense of irresponsibility but in the 
full consciousness of what they were doing and with the readiness to struggle and even 
to die (applause). 

Mr. A, K. b'axlul Haq said that their self-respect made it impossible for them to 
obey the Viceroy’s mandate and everyone who had voted previously for the amend¬ 
ments was honour-bound not to go behind that vote (applause). The Finance Member 
had even before the framing of the budget proposals restored the salai'y cut without 
consulting the House and had allocated a crore tor village reconstruction, which money 
would be misspent. The Government had been playing ducks and drakes with the 
public money, as w'as shown by the reply this morning to his question stating that 
twenty-six lakhs hiid been spent on the War memorial gate in New Delhi. The speaker 
would not spend Bs. 2,600 for that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir expressed his sincere regret that the Government should hav® 
acted in the way they had acted. If they believed that they could not spare three 
crores for the out in the salt duty, they could have accepted the other amendments. 
Those officials who had advised the Governor-General to act in the manner in which 
he had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was one amend¬ 
ment which put six lakhs in the pocket of the Government, namely, the one retaining the 
duty on raw skins. He would have voted against that amendment, but for the language 
USOT by the Finance Member in his speech on that amendment. What right had the 
Government members in advising the Governor-General to reject even that amendment 
Then there was the amedment regarding postage on letters which was carried with the 
vote of nearly every elected member. With what respect was that amendment treated ? 
The rejection of all amendments would have cost the Government about one crore and 
seventy Ifihs. Taking it for the sake of argument that the Government could not 
afford to find 170 lakhs, could not the Government have afforded fifteen, twenty or 

22 
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thirty lakhs ? In the circumstances the non-offlcials had strong ground for compbtot. 
If ever there was proof that radical change was required in the present constitution, 
that proof had been supplied by the Government benches. What about the safeguan^ 
were they to be used in the same way ? ( Voices : Worse ways ). Sir Gowatji said 
that the safeguards would prove the greatest hindrance to the Government of the future. 
IHie worst of this was that moderates like the speaker who had stood by the Govern¬ 
ment loyally were deprived of every argument for continuing their present attitude. 

Mr, M. S. Aney appealed for combined and consistent vote to reject the bill in 
toto, in view of the rebuff which they had received and particularly pleaded for the 
co-operation of Europeans who also received the same treatment. Discussing the 
leg^ty of Sir James Qriqg's motion, Mr. Aney quoted the rules and maintain^ mat 
Government had not fulfills any of those conditions contemplated under it. He askra 
why the Finance Member gave no argument supporting his unusual amendment (A 
voice : He has no argument). If the Government had a little sympathy for the poor 
and want^ to give relief to tlio taxpayer, they would have been more prudent aM 
cautious and would not have gone head-long defying the popular wishes. He stressed 
how the Opposition members had oarefully considered everyone of the proposals con¬ 
tained in the Finance Bill and recorded votes fully realising their responsibility and 
now there was no course open to them except to vote down the Government’s proposal. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, on behalf of the European Group, declared : The 

S articular amendment now before the House relates to salt duty and restores it to 
le level at which it stood in the origin.al Finance Bill. When the amendment was 
carried by this House, we voted against it and, wore this now the sole issue, we 
should vote for the recommended amendment before us. But tlie procedure on the 
recommended bill is such that should this amendment be rejected, there would not 
be another opportunity of stating our genera! attitude to the position taken up by the 
Government. We are frankly disappointed that the Govermnent have seen their way 
to accept some at any rate of the amendments supported by our Group and accepts 
by the House and that as yet the Finance Member has given no explanation of the 
reasons which have led him finally and on review of all the amendments to take 
this view. We believe that some ot them might have been accepted without detiiment to 
the budgetary position and that such action could be taken in the interest of this 
country. We recognise that the Govenunent alone are ultimately responsible for the 
consequence of their policy. Wo are also responsible to our constituents for the 
fullest expression of their views. The Government, therefore, cannot expect us m 
this matter to shirk our responsibility and share theirs, when they have not heeded 
our representations. And under the eircumstancos and in order to express our 
di^ppointment, we propose to remain neutral on this vote.” (Cheers). 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi felt happy that Sir Covvasji Jehangir and the European group 
would remain neutral. He hoped that this partially friendly attitude of the Europeans 
would grow so that the European community might realise that it was better to rely 
on the co-operation of the elected Indian representatives than on the co-operation of 
the dying Government. The Government through the (jovernor-Gonerars recommenda¬ 
tion h^ r^ucod the last few days’ proceedings over the Finance Bill to a farce. 
They complained of the possible deficit in the budget if recommended amendments 
were not accepted. At the same time they would not accept the gift of seven or 
eight lakhs of rupees which tho Assembly gave them regarding the export duty on 
sSn. Then why did they undergo the long process of inviting amendm^ts for 
meeting them, and why did not they merely tell at the time of introducing the Finance 
Bill ^ou cannot touch the Bill, but must' accept it without a change V” Sir James 
Grigg had referred to the Congress Party as “communistic” and “caucus”. Mr. 
Satyamurthi quoted Sir Henry Ci'aik’s speech in tho Assembly that the Co mm u n i s t 
Party hated the Congress. ^ ^ , 

Sir James Origg, replying to the debate, quoted from Sir George Schuster s remarks 
made five years ago on a similar occasion when Sir George pointed out that under 
the existing condition the Government could not put responsibility on other shoulders 
and the Government had been told by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that they could not 
expect help from the Opposition and the Opposition had no chance of being called 
upon to give effect to their argument. Mr. Desai had said that his responsibility wm 
to his conscience and none wanted any person to shallow his own opinion, but Sir 
James Origg held that when it came to backing that opinion by votes, the Opposition 
should, if they wished their votes to be considered sympathetically, act as if they 
mightbe called upon to assume immediate responsibility for carrying on the busings 
of the country. The opinion of the Opposition in the Assembly was not given under 
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that shadow and therefore could not be said to be fully responsible opinion. Mr. 
Desai said that anyhow and from somewhere the Government could find five ororee. 
Sir Cowasji had expressed a fundamentally different view, namely, he did not expect 
the Government to accept all changes, but to make a choice. Certainly that would 
not have been the attitude of Sir Cowasji, had he the chance of bei^ called upon 
to put them forward for immediate adoption. He asked them to be practical and feel 
whether at this s^e of the session, the Government could be expected to find ways 
and means of finding five crores of new revenue. Mr. Desai wanted twelve and a 
half per cent cut on Government servants’ pay. This suggestion did not apply to 
higher paid officials only, but touched all Government servants down to the bottom. 
Sir James Grigg was certain that Mr. Desai would not have come to a demooratio 
Assembly and made such a proposal. Sir Cowasji's suggestion of making a choice 
between the various changes voted by tho House was unfair to the Government, who 
had already made their choice. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that Sir Cowasji 
and Mr. Satyamurthi had suggested that the deficit could oe budgetted for. The 
speaker was certain that it would not have been their attitude had they been respon¬ 
sible for the budget. 

Sir James Orujg next turned to the question of responsiveness. The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-operate in promoting the welfare of the Indian 
people. He asked whether there had not been a consistent plan in raising vexatious 
(as tlie House was in a chaiitaWo mood he would call it complicated) points of order, 
some of which ran for an hour at a time. Was not it a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the week ? Some of them raised important 
points, but many others wore matters of pure caprice. Was it not a fact that the 
disciplinary rules of tho Congress Party were drawn up with a view to throw out 
every motion and every demand for grant which hoisted up the present form of 

f overnment ? (Otqjosition voices—Quite right). Sir James Grigg quoted that part of 
[r. Satyamurttii's speech in tho Assembly in which Mr. Satyamurthi had stated that 
their purpose was to destroy the prestige of the Government on which the Oovem- 
ment rule depended and that it the Congress succeeded in that, they would win the 
affection of Uieir poofile. Sir James Grigg asked: “What is the implication of all this? 
The Congress Party is going to take a course of action which would force the Govern¬ 
ment to use emergency [lOwcrs to show the naked rule of autocracy. Another instance 
occurred this morning' when Mr. Satyamurthi at question time made the follows 
extraordinary statement. ‘Do tho Government propose to extern all anti-British 
persons ; if so. they will havo to extern most of us.” Sir James Grigg contended that 
it could not be denied that the Opposition had been trying to m^e public business 
difficult and asked : “Is it unreasonable to hold that so long the policy of the Opposi¬ 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Government resort to special 
powers conferred ujion them by law ?” (PanJit Pant —Then it is all a case of political 
motive. That’s why you have adopted this attitude. The cat is out of the bag). 

Sir Jame.s Grigg ■ “Our position is clear. When there is a change of heart (Mr. 
Sofyamurt/ii—That's a Gandhian phrase) and we are satisfied that they (Opposition! 
are prepared to co-operate with us in the true interests of the people then, sir, but 
only then, are we prepared to consider meeting their view to the maximum extent 
consistent with the dischaigo of our own responsibility.” Sir James Grigg, proceeding, 
said it was true that the position both of the Government and the Opposition was 
intractable under the jirescnt constitution. Under a democratic Government the 
Rnance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here 
the Government had no party of their own. 

■We can all agree that tho existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory. (Mr. 
Satyamurthi -'What'n coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, the new consti¬ 
tution will place a far larger measure of responsibility on the ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is after all the burden of complaint of the Opposition that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under the new constitution. 'You 
will at least be able to seo that tlie real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi¬ 
tion, instead of blindly rejeoting a very definite advanc;e on the present position, 
should think not once or twice but again and again before they maintimi their 
proclaimed attitude, (l.oud applause).” 

The amendment of Sir James Grigg for restoring the salt duty was rejected by 
64 to 1 votes, Besides the European group some non-official members kept neutral. 

Sir James Grigg next requested tho President under Rule 36 to certify that the 
Assembly had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General. 
Mr. Satyamurthi. on a point of order, quoted the language of Rule 36 and Section 
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67 of tho Government of India Act and said that this was not the stage at which 
that^kind of certificate could be issued as the third reading was not yet put. Secondly, 
he maintained that Buie 36 referred to the procedure in the House and did not 
contemplate giving a certificate by the President. 

The Preatdent pointed out that oven if one amendment out of several recommended 
^ the Governor-General was not accepted by the House, then it meant that the 
House had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended and therefore the Chair 
ruled out the objection. 

Tea Cess Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Tea Cess Bill which raised the cess from eight to 
twelve annas for conducting propaganda in favour of tea drinking. 

Tarife Act Amesd. ( Rice k Wheat ) Bill Passed 

The Rice and Wheat Import Dutv Bill as amended yesterday was next passed by 
the House which then adjourned till the 8th. 

Gra.xt in Jubilee Celebuaiicns 

8th. APRIL ;—The Assembly voted to-day the supplementary demand for the grant of 
two lakhs for His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee celebiatious. Mr. Bhulabhai Deiai said that 
so far ho himself and his party were concerned they had a feeling of infinite regard for 
the well-being of His Majesty and members of his family. But His .Majesty was consti¬ 
tutionally associated with the British rule in India and the Congress hold definite 
views regarding the result of that rule in this country. The Congress Party would 
not associate with any celebration which might directly or indirectly servo the purpose 
of that rule. 

Salt Auditios.al I.mi’Out Duty Bill 

A sti-ong appeal on behalf of Bengal was made by Mi-. George Morgan during the 
discussion whicn followed a motion by Sir James Oriqg^ Finance Member, that the 
House should take into consideration the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill. Mr. 
Morgan laid stress on the disproportionate shai’o that Bengal jiaid or tho cost of 
prot^tion.of the salt industry in comparison with other parts of India, and, declarmg 
that Western India was benefiting at tho expense of Bengal, demanded that if India 
was made self-sufficient in the matter of her salt requirements, not only Bengal but 
the whole of India should be made to pay the cost of the protection. Mr. Morgans 
other demands were a bounty to tho producers of the salt imported into 
Burma and grants for exporfmental work for the manufacture of salt to Bengal, Bihar & 
Orissa and Burma. , , ,,,,, , ,, 

Dr. Paliieal’s amendment to the Bill ear-marking the proceeds of additional salt 
duty for development of salt industries of Bengal and Burma was rejected by 4o 
votes against 43. The Bill was next passod by the House. 

Indian Mines Act Amend. Bill 

The Assembly next passed a Bill amending the Indian Mines Act. Amendments to &e 
measure by a Labour Member were withdrawn upon a Government assurance that 
the question of hours of work and other matters would be examined carofully at the 
end of three years. The House tlien adjourned. 

Atiacument of Salaries 

9tb. APRIL The Assembly held its 49tli and last sitting of the sassion to-day. 

Sir Henry Craik moved the appointment of a Select Committee on the Bill amend¬ 
ing section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code relating to attachment of salaries of work¬ 
men and Government sei’vauts. Tiie Home Member said that it was regrettable that 
throughout tho session there had been few subjects on which both sides of the House 
were in agreement, but members would .ugreo that there was ono subject on which 
all sides of the House agioed—tliat it was the duty of the Government and the legisla¬ 
ture to do whatever they could to Improve the conditious of the poor. (Cheers). The 
Bill, he said, aimed at giving relief to poor debtors. It imjilementea tho recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour. It went, in some rospects, beyond, and m 
some, not quite so far as tlie Commission’s recommendation. He fully explained the 
main and subsidiary provisions of tho Bill and asked the House to accept his motion. 
Mr. S. Gupta moved that tho Bill bo circulated for eliciting public opinion by 
June 30, but after Sir Henry Craik’s reply he withdrew his motion for circulation 
and the Home Member’s motion for the ajiiiointment of a Select Committee was adopted. 

Amidst cheers, the President then adjourned the Assembly sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Calcutta—11th. February to 9th. April 1935 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council eommenccd in Calcutta on 
the nth. February. 1935, and was opened by H. K. Sir John Anderson, the 
Governor, who in the course of his speech referred to the scheme of Reforms now before 
Parliament and expressed his personal conviction that in a matter so beset by difficulties 
here and elsewhere no further or more prolonged effort, tlirough what,soever agency, was 
likely to result in a plan of constitutional advance better turned to the realities of the 
situation or better calculated to bring about, in the course of time and with the goodwill 
of those upon whom, in varying degrees, the responsibility for its execution will be 
laid, consummation of the hopes of those who had the well-being of the people of this 
country genuinely at heart. As regards safeguards, he observed that these wore appro¬ 
priate oruy in special circumstances, adding that he did not agree with the view that 
application of those safeguards and exercise of those jiowers were likely to be a normal 
feature of day-to-day administration of the province. 

Referring to terrorism, His Excellency said that desperate characters were, however, 
still at large and recruiting and plotting were still proceeding actively. Until, there¬ 
fore, the Government could satisfy themselves that those activities had abated, relaxa¬ 
tion of pressure must necessarily be delayed. 

Referring to the official plan for restriction of jute cultivation. His Excellency obser¬ 
ved that indications at present were entirely favourable. 
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NEW TAXATION BILLS IXTRODUCEB 

New Taxation Bills Introduced 

12th. FEBRUARY ;—A lengthy statement was made to-day by Sir John Woodhead, 
Finance Member to the Government of Bengal, in defence of the new scheme of tac¬ 
tion proposed by the Government of Bengal on the eve of introducing the several biUs 
for this purpose. The Finance Member made an estimate of the excess of the expen- 
ditare over the income of tlie province during the current financial year, which he 
said would amount to Rs. 228 lakhs, and drew the attention of the Ciounoil to the fact 
that the Central Government had agreed to give Bengal half the amoimt of the Jute 
Duty provided that they were satisfied that the Bengal Government and the legislature 
were doing all that was possible to help themselves. Urging the House to agree to the 
proposals for further taxation, the Finance Member said that in the alternative the 
Central Government could not be expected to be satisfied that “we on_ our part are 
doing everything that we possibly can to improve our financial condition. Shall we 
not be in great danger of losing for this year an addition of over Es. 1 crore, for the 
next year Rs. 1 and a half crores and 1 and a half crores for the following year also Y’ 
queried the Finance Member. The probable income from the new taxes will be 
Rs. 24 and a half crores. 


Benoal Electbcitt Duty Bill 

Sir John Woodhead, Finance Member then moved his Bengal Electricity Duty Bill. 

The Electricity Duty Bill provides for additional revenues for the province of 
Bengal, in order lo remove part of the existing deficit in the provincial revenues. Sir 
John explained that it was proposed, subject to certain exemptions, to levy a small sur¬ 
charge on electricity, which was used for the purpose of lights and fans. Exemptions 
included exemption of persons who did not use moie than twelve nnits of eleotrieity in 
any one month. The rates of duty and exemptions were so fixed that they would 
neither adversely affect the development of electrical facilities nor handicap the users 
of electricity. Sir John said that the Meston Settlement had placed a miustone round 
Bengal’s neck since 1921. He assured the House that they would not relax efforts to 
obtain under the new constitution, a financial settlement which would redress the injus¬ 
tice of the past and render the possible expansion of constructive services, the proper 
development of which was rendered impossible by the persistent financial difficulties of 
the last fourteen years. As for the reasons for the proposed taxation, the l^nmioe 
Member said that recognising that Bengal’s financial position was rapidly becoming un¬ 
manageable under the present settlement, the Central Government and the Lerislature 
had decided last year to give relief by the grant of half of the jute export uu^ to 
Bengal, on the stipulation that it was established to the satisfaction of the India Gov¬ 
ernment that the Bengal Government and the Legislature were rendering aU possible 
help to themselves. Bengal’s financial position, as disclosed by budget estimates for the 
year 1935-36, was that the excess of expenditure over receipts would be Es. 70 la^s 
even after receipt of one and a half crores on account of the jute duty. The Govern¬ 
ment had fully explored the retrenchment question. Measures had been adopted, 
wherever possible, without seriously affecting the efficienpy of administration. The 
proposed taxation would fill only a part of the gap yielding about 25 lakhs. The Fi¬ 
nance Member moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee of 16, with ins¬ 
tructions to report by March 9. 

Mr. P. Bannerjee moved, by way of amendment, that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon, by the end of June, 1935, The mover charged the 
Government with taking the House by surprise. It had been stated not long ago on 
the floor of the House that the charges for electricity supply, in Bengal were proSbitive 
and were capable of being reduced to 2 annas per unit. In sheer justice to the public, 
the tax required by the Goveriimeut should be collected not from the poor consumers, 
but from the electric supply companies. It was only last year that the Mnance Member 
had admitted,that all sources of taxation had been exhausted and now the Government 
had suddenly discovered a Bombay example. Bombay’s position was different. Bombay 
could boast of multi-millionaires but poor Bengal could not bear the burden of this in¬ 
creased taxation. It is impossible to pay more for the upkeep of this Government,’’ 
declared Mr. Bannerjee and urged that the Bill was unjust and should be voted down. 

Messrs. N. K. Basu, Shanti Shekhareswar Roy and others bitterly complained 
against the taxation and urged'that the only way of setting their house in order was 
to reduce expenditure. Ur. P. Bannerjee’s motion was lost by 67 voters to 40. The 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee after which the House adjourned. 
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Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill 

I3tli. FEBRUARY ;—The attempt to tax the poor man’s tobacco which constitnted. 
his only solace after a hard day’s toil, met with vigorous opposition from non-official 
members in the Council when the Finance Afember introduced and moved for refer¬ 
ence to a select committee the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1935, which 
required licenses to be taken out for the sale of tobacco and enabled Government to 
levv fees for such licenses. The Finance Member claimed that the amount of fee, to 
be levied on licenses was extraordinarily small in comparison with what was levied 
in countries in the West and explained that the Bill expressly provided that cultivators 
of tobacco might sell the produce of their cultivation without tailing out a license. 

The debate on the Bill had not finished when the Council was iwjourned. 

I4th. FEBRUARY :—The Council dealt with three taxation bills to-day. Following 
close voting, the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1935. w.as referred to a select 
committee, by 57 against 44 votes, with instructions to submit their report by March 
9 next. Mr. P. Banerjee'a amendment to circulate the bill for eliciting public 
opinion thereon by the end of Jimo next, was rejected by 46 against 51 votes. 

, Beno.al Amusements Tax Amend. Bill 

The Bengd Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1935 was referred to a select 
committee with instructions to submit their report by March 9, Mr, Premhari Burma's 
amendment to circulate the motion for the purpose of eliciting public ojiinion thereon 
was rejected by 20 against 54 votes. The bill imposed an amusements tax on cer¬ 
tain low-priced ticketo of admission that are at present exempt from the amusements 
tax, namely, (a) by extending the tax of one anna (which at present applies to tickets 
for admission whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed twelve annas) so 
that it is payable also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and (b) by imposing 
an amusements tax of half an aima on tickets of admission whose cost exceeds three 
annas but does not exceed foiu' annas. 

Lndian SiAMrs ( Bengal Amend. ) Bill 

The Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill. 1935. was referred to a select com¬ 
mittee with instructions to submit their report by March 9. Mr. N. K. Basu’s amend¬ 
ment suggesting circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion thereon, was rejected 
by 48 against 30 votes. The bill sought to increase the stamp duty imposed on bends, 
partition deeds, hypothecation of crops, Letters of license, memorandum of association, 
articles of association etc. The House then adjourned till the IBtli. 

Bexo.al Development Bill 

18th, FEBRUARY Tho ffon’ble Kkwaja Sir Fazimuddin, Member-in-charge 
of Irrigation, introduced tho Bengal Development Bill, 1935 which provides for the 
improvement of land in Bengal and imposition of a levj' in respect of increased profits 
renting from improvement works constructed by tho Government. 

The Bill embodies proposals which are designed primarily to avoid the financial 
difficulties which prevent Government from taking up works undoubtedly necessary for 
the prosperity of the province and to enable complex and far-reacliing schemes of 
improvement to be undertaken with the knowledge that so far being a burden on 
tile provincial revenues they will prove remunerative. It is proposed that the cost 
of schemes financed by Government out of loan-funds should bo met by means of a 
cess levied at a flat rate on the total area benefitted. The main principles on which 
the proposals are based is that tho Government .should be entitled to recover a portion 
of the mcreased profits which accrue to private individuals and companies from lands 
of any description, whether used for agriculture or not, owing to works undeitaken 
at the cost of the State and which they would otherwise not have enjoyed. It is 
contemplated that this principle should bo applicable to areas where schemes for the 
improvement of land have only recently been carried into effect as well as to areas 
where such schemes are undertaken in the future. 

Iffie works to which the Bill refers would icr tiie most part be carried out under 
the Act, such as the Bengal Irrigation Act of 1876 and the Bengal Embankment Act 
of 18^, but it is propos^ by this Bill to give the liOcal Government more general 
powers with regard to drainage .schemes that it possess under the latter Act. The 
opportunity is also being taken to improve the procedure for dealing with obstruc¬ 
tions to water channels which constitute one of the great difficulties in dealing with 
drainage and irrigation in Bengal. 
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Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill 

The Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced by Hou’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Roy, Minister-in-chai'ge of Local Self-Government, and the same was referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hon’ble Minister. 

Bengal Village Self-Government Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was next discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill owes its origin to a conference of Presidents of Union Boards held at 
the Town Hall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical diffi¬ 
culties experienced in the working of tlie Act. 

The Bill provides for wider electorate to the Union Board by lowering the minimum 
franchise qualifioations and the inclusion of minimum education qualifications. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board to effect sanitary measures in 
villages and excludes the jurisdiction of civil courts ‘in the matter of election dispute. 
Henceforth, they will be decided by the District Magistrate, an appeal against which 
can be made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
till the 20th. February when it was passed by the Council. 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

22nd. FEBRUARY A distinct improvement in the financial outlook was indicated 
in the speech dehvered to-day by the Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead, Finance Member, 
introducing the budget for 1935-36. 

In the Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account were 
Es. 9,19 and a half lakhs. According to the revised estimates, the figure was Es. 
10,51 and a half lakhs. The increase was mainly accounted for by the grant of half 
the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Rs. 20 and a half lakhs repre¬ 
sented a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. The net result is 
that Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 46 lakhs, instead of Rs. 1,94 
lakhs as originally estimated. 

Referring to the Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant tiie Government taking an optimistic view 
of the revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Rs. 46 and a three-fourth lakhs 
in Bengal’s share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on the 
revenue accounts followed closely the revised estimates. The receipts on capital 
account also called for no comment. 

Exclusive of the advance to be taken over to cover the anticipated deficit, the 
estimate of the total recipts on revenue .and capital stood at Rs. 11,60 lakhs as against 
Rs. 11,12 and one-fourth lakhs during the present yeai’. 

As regards expendituro, estimates provided for an expenditure on revenue aocqimt 
of Es. 11 crores 71 and a half lakiis. An increase of Rs. 54 lakhs oyer the revised 
estimate was then explained. The re.storation of the 5 per cent out in the pay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of debt, the cost of preparing electoral rolls, 
the increase in the additional expenditure thrown on the province by the terrorist 
movement, the increase in interest and pensionary charges and additional expenditure 
on roads from the Central Road Development Fund and from the proceeds of the 
taxes on motor vehicles accounted for Rs. 50 and a half lakhs, out of the total increase 
of Rs. 54 lakhs. The balance was spread over a large nvimber of budget heads. 

The Finance Member who felt proud of the story disclosing what he characterised 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : “This improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from the provincial sources of 
revenue, but to the decision taken last March by the Central Government and the 
Central Legislature to make to the jute producing provinces, which, of course, means 
mainly Bengal, a grant equal to half the proceeds of the Jute Export Duty. The gr^t 
was subject to an important condition which I discussed at length when introducing 
the taxation measures which now have been referred to Select Committees. For the 
purposes of our estimates, we have assumed that the condition will be held to have 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the Central Legisla¬ 
ture imposed an excise duty on matches, but as tliis excise was not likely during the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revenue, wo were told that we 
might expect the grant for the current year to amount to Es. Ill 1-3 lakhs. This is 
the figure that we have taken in our revised estimates. But we hope for more than 
this; for the Hon’ble the Finance Member to the Goveriment of India clearly stated 
that the grant would be raised to a twelve months’ level if the out-turn of the Central 

23 
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Budget made that possible. The grant that we expect to get next year is Es. 168 
lakhs.” 

“La my Budget speech last year, I drew attention to the extremely low level to 
which the prices of two principal agricultural products of Bengal, jute and rice, had 
fallen during the year 1953 and expressed the hope that although ^ere were at the 
time no indications that the year 1934 would be marked by a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the prices of these primary products, prices during that year would exhibit 
some measure of recovery. Unfortunately, as regards jute, that hope has not been 
fulfilled for, during the harvest season of 1934, the price of jute was, if anything, 
lower than in 1933. It was true that the price has since risen considerably, but the 
rise came too late to be material benefit to the large majority of cultivators. 

“Paddy prices, however, fared better. Prices during 1934 were higher than during 
1933 and prices to-day are better than they were early in 1934, but they are still at a 
low level. The course of agricultural prices was not favourable to a substantial 
recovery in our receipts and although the estimated yield was Rs. 805 lakhs in 1934-35 
from our five main heads of revenue, namely, Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, ForMts 
and Registration is slightly better than in 1933-34, it is still two crores below the receipts 
for 1929-30—the year immediately preceding the onset of the trade depression. 

“Both last year and the year before I dwelt on the heavy additional expenditure 
thrown on the revenues of the Province by the terrorist movement. The s^ditional 
expenditure is a factor which has contributed in no small measure to the difficulties 
of our financial position and unfortunately it continues to be a very heavy burden 
on our resources. In the year 1934-35 this expenditure, according to the revised 

estimates, is Rs. 57 lakhs and the budget for 1935-36 makes provision for 62 and 

one-fouiTO lakhs. Figures for the year 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1935-34 are Rs. 21 and 

a half lakhs, Rs. 47 lakhs and Rs. o3 and three-foui-th lakhs respectively. So, by the 

close of the year 1935 36, the promoters of anarchy will have involved the province 
in an expenditure amounting to Rs. 24 and a half lakhs and interest charges thereon 
amounting to 21 lakhs—a total expenditure of Rs. 262 and a half lakhs. This figure 
of Rs. 262 and a half lakhs is a very large one indeed ; and might I ask the members 
of Council to pause for a moment and consider how different our financial position 
would be if we had not been faced, and were not still faced, with this unproductive 
expenditure ? . 

“By the end of 1935-36 I estimate that the total debt of the province will be m 
the region of Es. 559 1-3 lakhs. It may be less, but it is not likely to exceed their 
figure. Of course, that is, assuming that we receive the grant from the central 
revenues out of the Jute Export Duty. If the Province had escaped Civil Disobedience 
and the terrorist moveraeet deficits, the debt at the close of the current year would 
be less by nearly one-half instead of being in the region of Rs. 5 and a half crores. 
Again, according to the budget estimates for 1935-36, the excess of expenditure over 
Jeoeipts on the revenue account is Rs. 69 lakhs, but if the province had not been 
infect with the terrorist blight, the excess would bo only Rs. 6 and three-fourth 
lakhs. As I said last year, it is nothing short of a catastrophe that movements sub¬ 
versive of law and order should have placed such a large additional burden on the 
resources of the province.” 

Sir John Woodhead concluded : “ 1 have dealt on many occasions with Bengal’s 
case for an equitable financial settlement and I do not propose to go over the ground 
again to-day. Members have also doubtless studied the Government of Inffia Bill and 
here again I do not propose to weary the House by an examination of its financial 
provisions. I will content myself by inviting the attention of the House to ono clause 
and that is the clause wich deals with the allocation of the Jute Export Duty. Accord¬ 
ing to that clause, one half, or such gi-eater prwortion as His Majesty-in-Counoil 
may determine, of the net proceeds of the Jute Export Duty shall not form a part 
of the revenues of the Federation, hut shall be assigned to the provinces or ^6 
Federated States, in which jute is ctowu. As I indicated when speaking on taxation 
measures 10 days ago the Joint Select Committee approved of the proposal made in 
the White Paper that a financial enquiry should be held at the last date before the 
inauguration of the new constitution. At the time of that enquiry we shall have 
once again to press our case not only for the whole of the proceeds of the Jute 
Export Duty, but also for an adjustment to cover the excess of expenditure over 
receipts of the Revenue Account that has accumulated since the year 1930;31, and 
for the assignment to the provinces from the outset of the new constitution of a 
substantial proportion of the provincial share of the proceeds of taxes on income. 
Bie Council may rest assured that we shall not relax our efforts to obtain for Bengal 
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what we all consider Bengal can justly claim—a settlement which will place, the 
finances of the province on a sound basis and which will permit of the development 
of the more beneficial activities of the Government beyond the present inadequate 
standards”. 

Court Fees (Besoae Ajcend.) Bill 

25th. FEBRUARYThere was a short meeting of the Council to-day when 
the Court-Foes (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1935, was passed into law. The primary 
object of the Bill is to provide a suitable machinery for preventing the evasion of the 
existing law relating to court-foes. It was stated tliat although the Court-Fees Act, 
1870 was amended for revenue purposes in Bengal by the Bengal Court-Fees (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries had shown that there was frequent evasion of the 
existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees and in consequence loss of large 
sums of revenue due to the Government. The Bill further provides for the removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the procedure under the e iristiM Act 
to which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of the various High Courts 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai Milter explained that the changes that had been effected by the 
Select Committee were towards mitigating the rigours of the court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomalous and which permitted of leakage of revenue 
through very many sources. But the machinery provided in the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee was calculated to stop this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable court-fee in all cases without variation which the existing law 
contained. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for discussion. 
Most of them were not moved and the few that were moved, excepting in one 
important instance, were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 
clause relating to the basis of court-fees assessment. 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of the 
Court, in the first instance, proceeding on the basis of the market value, as in the 
Bill as introduced, it should compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mr. Saretxlra Kumar Baau moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings or gardens, the court-fee should be computed 
according to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the nett profits accruing 
tiierefrom, whichever was lower. This was' accepted by the Hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

General Discussion of Budget 

26th. FEBRUARY:— The close-fisted policy followed by the Bengal Government in 
the matter of education and other nation-building works and the spend-thrift policy 
followed by them in the matter of eradicating the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism in tlie Council wmen the House proceediid to discuss the 
Budget. Initiating the discussion, Maulnvi Tamizuddin Khan said that the Finance Mem¬ 
ber n^ taken an inconsistent and inreconcilable stand point in many of his major per¬ 
formances. The Finance Member claimed to be a friend of the poor and w'as naturally 
solicitous for their welfare, so while out in his quest for now sources of revenue, he 
made a solemn declaration that he was anxious to avoid any further burden on reially 

E oor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax-payers was already ton 
eavy but at the same time he ignored the additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. The Finance Member’s tobacco 
tai would be a smai-t slap on the cheek of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from the brunt of his new measures. 

Mr. Shanti Shekharesivar Roy failed (o see anything in the Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that the position of the 
Government of Bengal was financially very insecure. The Finance Member had tried 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorfsra in this province for this state of things. 
That was a statement which the speaker thought must bo challenged. The speaker 
was of opinion that the expenditure incuiTed by the Bengal Government in comoating 
the menace of terrorism was due lai'gely to their own inefiiciency and mishandl^ ot 
the situation. If the Government oi Bengal had taken their advice and had tried to 
shape their policy on popular lines, there would have been no necessity for this huge 
expenditure. Mr. Roy thought that the Government of Bengal should adopt a bmd 
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policy in meeting the present economic situation. In the past, they had been more 
or less toying with this problem, nay, they were, if he might say so, sleeping over the 
problem. * 

Bai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Daa attacked the policy of Government in restoring 
the pay out of its officers whico he characterised as an unwise policy and failed to 
understand why full effect was not given to the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee. The main defect of the present Budget was that nation-building problems 
were utterly neglected. 

Bai Bahadur J. C. Sen advised the Government to adopt the policy followed by 
the Government of Japan in their paternal solicitude for the well-being of the people. 
Punish the people, he said, if they were wrong but encourage them when they were 
right. He thought that by proper adjustment it was quite possible to cut down 
the cost of administration. He suggested that members of the Council might be given 
an opportunity to express their opinion before the Budget was framed. _ 

Mr. Eanuman Prasad Poddar wondered why the pay-out imposing an added ex¬ 
penditure of Es. 17 lakhs had been restored this year. 

Mr. J. N. Oupta thought that it was just as imperative to take immediate steps to 
stem the downward course of their economic and agricultural deterioration as it was 
to uphold the reign of Law and Order in the province. They did not deny for a 
moment that the foundations of society and of ordered government must be maintain¬ 
ed and that the lives of the officers of the Government who were responsible for 
carrying on the administration, must be safeguarded ; but they were equally convinced 
that it was no less important and no less a primary duty of the Government to save 
millions of its people from the grip of disease and poverty and a life of stagnation 
and misery whion was worse than death. 

Mr. N. C. Sen Oupta thought that the present budget did not show any new orienta¬ 
tion of ideas ; it did not show accession of imagination any more than other budgets 
in the past. In the budget there was no cheery message for the recovery of the pro¬ 
vince from the slough of economic despondency into which the country had fallen. 

Maulvi Abul Quassem said that on a carefid perusal of the Budget, his impression 
was one of unutterable gloom in which there was not one ray of light anywhere. The 
condition of the people in the countryside beggared description. What had the Gov¬ 
ernment done to meet the undoubted economic distress that was prevailing ? They 
were imposing fresh taxation. People felt that there was ample scope for retrench¬ 
ment in the cost of administration. The speaker pointed out that Mahatrna _ Gandhi, 
that great Indian patriot, had started the All-India Village Industries Association, and 
what had been, he asked, the effect of starting of this organisation ? Their Govern¬ 
ment had been suddenly galvanised into action. 

27lh. FEBRUARY :—Moulvi Abdul Karim said that perhaps it would be a 
waste of time and energy to attempt an analytical dissection of particular items of 
the Budget. To criticise those in power seemed to be as futile as to cry in the 
wilderness. Since the iniquitous Meston Award had reduced the richest province in 
the Indian Empire to the position of the poorest, deficit budgets had been produced 
year after year and they had cried themselves hoarse over the top-heavy atoinistra- 
tion of the Montford scheme. As for the restoration of salary_ cuts and imposition 
of taxes, the less said the better. Proceeding the speaker said that the appaUing 
illiteracy prevailing in the country was a standing discredit of its administration. As 
regards the secondary education the system in vogue had outlived its utility. It was 
high time that the system of education suited to the taste, temperament, needs and as¬ 
pirations of the people was devised without further delay. 

Mr- IT. S. Suhrawardg said that there was no doubt that they had taxed them¬ 
selves beyond their capacity. The Government of Bengal, he thought, had committed a very 
substantial mistake. The Government of Bengal had deliberately starved itself and 
carried on the administration on a very low scale. The speaker ascribed the terrorist 
activities in Bengal to the Meston Settlement. It was because they could not devote 
sufficient funds to develop themselves, to meet the pressing needs of the province, 
it was because they could not devote sufficient funds for the relief of unemployment, 
and the acute distress of the agriculturists, it was because they could not effMt 
revision of taxes and grant remission of land revenue in case of distress, that the 
terrorist activities-had assumed their present proportion. , „ -i 

Mr , S. M. Bose asked the Finance Member to explain why in the face of a deficit 
thete was to be restoration of cut in pay. The speaker asked the Finance Member 
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to explain why there was such a heavy police budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Mr. Bose asked the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Judicial Department to explain the necessity for keeping two additional Judges in <he 
High Court, a luxnry estimated to cost Es. 58,000 annually. Last year dm-ing the 
Budget discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High Court expenditure was 
dwdt upon but nothing tangible resulted. What was the necessity for having two 
extra Judges ? 

Moulvi Abdus Samad would like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the nation-building departments. He suggested 
that a loan of 26 orores of rupees at an interest of 3 per cent, should be raised on 
the security of eighty lakhs of rupees which was half of the jute export duty they 
expected to get from the Central Government. 

Mr. Hassan Ali saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries. They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favour. 

Replying to Mr. S. M. Bose’s criticisms about the appointment of two additional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B. L. Mitter felt that so far as the question of qimlity 
of work was concerned, it would be impertinent on his part to express any opinion. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was concerned, he cited figures to_ show 
that an appalling number of cases were pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-known that justice delayed was justice denied, it was to the interest of every 
body that these oases should be expeditiously disposed of. 

In his reply to the criticisms made by non-official members, Sir John Woodhead, Finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the five 
per cent, cut in the salary of their officers. The position, he said, was this : The Government 
of India decided—and the announcement was made in February—that the out in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and the Central Services. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment considered carefully the position created by the announcement of the India 
Government and they came to the conclusion that in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in regard to officers of the All-India and the Central Services, whether 
serving under the Government of India or in the Provinces, the Local Government 
could not justify the maintaining Of the cut in regard to officers under their own rule- 
making powers. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
that they had effected very considerable retrenchments. Of that, he said, there was not the 
slightest doubt. He would remind those who were urging further retrenchment of a 
substantial character that their expenditure per head of population in Bengal was 
StiU one of the lowest in India and it was still the lowest in spite of the expenditure 
of sixty lakhs on suppression of terrorism and the other twenty lakhs as interest on 
deficit loans. He told the House that the expenditure per head of pcmulation in Bengal 
was Rs. 2.4 while it was Rs. 3.9 in Madras, Rs. 2.5 m D. P. Rs. 7.9 in Bombay and 
Rs. 4.3 in the Punjab. He hoped members would realise that their expenditure was 
the lowest in oomparision with all those provinces and there was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment. A lot had been said, the Finance Member proceeded, about 
une^loyment. It was said by one member that it was due to Mr, Gandhi launching 
his vill^e Industries Association that Government was galvanised into activity. That 
was entirely wrong, said the Finance Member. Members of the Council would re¬ 
member that the Weaving Sohool at Serampore was established many many yews ago. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a considerable 
number of years. They had a Technical School in Calcutta and the Training Sohool at 
Kanchrapara for imparting technical education. They had established technical schools 
in various parts of the province. 

Nor-ofwciai. Biils 

28th. FEBRUARY :—No fewer than 16 non-offioial Bills were disposed of by the 
Council to-day. They were : The Estates Partition (Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendment) Bill; the Bengal Tenancy Bill (four in number dealing 
with Sections 148, 48C, 109, 158A, 65 and 163); the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) Bill ; the CaJcutte Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill (two in 
number) ; the Bengal Suppression of Private Lotteries Bill, 1935 and the Bengm Race 
Course Betting Bill 1935 and the Bengal Wakf Act (Amendment] Bill. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Chcmdhuri was responsible for the introduction of three of 
the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bills and the passing of one of the Estates Partition 
(Amendment) Bill. The main object of the latter Bill of Mr. Chowdhury was to allow 
rent-free lands to be partitioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
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The Eon. Sir B. L. Miller liaving presented the report of the Select Committal 
Mr. Chowdhury moved for its oonsideration end the House without discussion passed 
the Bill into law. 

The other Estates Partition BilL, which was sponsored by Rai Bahadur Ktthah 
Chandra Banerji, sought to remedy certain defects in the existing law relating to 
rights of a co-sharer of a property. This was referred to a select committee. 

• The object of the Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill, which was introduced bv Mr. 
Abdul Hakim was to fix the maximum limit of the period to which a ferry snould 
be leased. On a motion by the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy, the House decided to 
circulate the Bill. 

One of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bills (Section 148) of Mr. Kithori Mohan 
Chotcdury was introduced and later withdrawn on an assurance given by Sir B. L. 
Miner that he would bring the matter to the notice of the High Court. The other 
two, however, did not go beyond the introductory stage motions for circulation and 
also reference to select committee's having been lost. 

Public Gambliso Amend. Bill 

Proceedings up to this stage were dull but matters brightened up somewhat when 
Mr. P. Banerjte got up to move the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

Urging that the bill be faion into consideration, Mr. Banorjee saw no reason why 
betting on dog-racing should not be legalised when betting on horses had been 
legali^ on the race-course. Dog-racing had been legalised in England by a recent 
Act of Parliament. Mr. Bancrjee maintained that if lus bill was accepted, that would 
fetch some money to the Government which was hard pressed to meet its deficit. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was then put to vote, pressed to a 
division and was lost by 47 against 8 votes. 

Private Lotteries Ban 

Mr. P. Bnnerjee also introduced and moved for consideration of a bill to stop 
private lotteries in Bengal. The House without a division declined to take it into 
consideration. Mr. Banerji also introduced a bill to provide for the betting on hoTBes 
and dogs. The House then adjourned till the 6th. March. 

Tuberculosis Menace in Besoal 

6Ui. march The urgent neod of tackling the problem of tuberculosis menace in 
Bengal was emphasised to-day by Mr. bfarendra Kumar Bnru who moved “This Council 
recommends to the Government that immediate steps be taken for estabJishiM a climatic 
sanatorium for tuberculosis patients in Bengal." In moving the resolution Mr. Bku pointed 
out that incidence of tuberculosis was on the increase daily. According to medical autho¬ 
rities in this country the rav^'cs of tuberculosis in Bengal were second only to malana 
Year after year in this Council they had been asking the Government and the Hon’ble 
Minister-in-charge of public health department to allow more and more money for 
combating this fell disease. The speaker was glad that some assistance was pro^s^ 
to be given in this year’s budget for this very object. But tliat only touched the 
fringe of this stupendous problem It might be news to the members of the House 
that to-day in Calcutta alone there were ever eight hundred thousand cases of lungs 
tuberculosis. It must be admitted that these figures were appalling and if proper 
steps were not taken in proper time to chixik the spread of tJiis disease one shuddered 
to think what the consequences would be. 

Bpeaking^on the resolution. Sir Bifoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister in charge of 
the Public Health Department, said that tliere was no doubt that tuberculosis was 
one of the greatest menaces with which this province was faced but it was by no 
moans the only menace so far as Bengal was concerned. The members wore 
aware that malaria cholera, leprosy, beri-beri, kalazar were each a very serious menace 
and Government had got to take steps against them according to the means at their 
disposal. It was not possible nor it was desirable that they should take hasty steps. 
They must proceed slowly and cautiously but surely and take effective steps, if 
possible, against all the diseases. 

The resolntion of Mr. Basu was passed by the House. 

Price of Suoarca.ne 

Moulvi Hassan Ati moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
proper authorities be moved to immediately introduce legislative measures to fix the 
minimum price of sugarcane in Bengal. The mover pointm out that Government had 
undertaken jute restnetion propaganda and was encoui-aging cultivators to undertake 
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augar-cane cultivation. But if Qovemmeut did not fir the minimum price of sugar¬ 
cane their propagmda would be of no avaO. In Bihar they had a fixed price for 
sugar-cane. Replying on behalf of the Government, Natcab K. Q. M. Far<^ui said that 
Government had every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Govern¬ 
ment were greatly interested m securing the cultivator a ftur share of the vedue of 
his produce. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Dbpbessbd Classes Edccation 

Mr. iiukunda Behari Mullick moved a resolution recommending to Government 
that a special officer be forthwith appointed to make a special survey of the condition, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of tne depressed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways and means for ameliorating their 
general condition and that immediate provision be made for funds necessar^or the 
purpose. 

Replying Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq^ Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had been the policy of the Government to encourage the spread of education among 
sections of people including the scheduled classes who wore less advanced than others 
in the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill 

7th. MARCH -.—Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Council to-day. 
The Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill which was sponsored by Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, provided that the hospital, which is at present a State hospital 
conducted departmentally by the Government of Bengal and is under the supervision of a 
Board of management, sliould now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. The hospital fund 
shall become vested in the Board, be under its control and shall be held in trust for 
the purposes of the hospital. The Local Government shall, for the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annually to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. 7,0(X) anually. 

Ben’oal Development Bill 

Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin, Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
Bill, a measure intended to authorise the Government to undertake the task of Winging 
back to prosperity the health decadent areas in Bengal by restoring the flow ofd^ 
rivers by means of construction work and by controlling irrigation and arranging for 
drainage throughout the province. 

Requesting the House to send the Bill to the Select Committee, Sir Khwaja Nazi¬ 
muddin said that if the House rejected, delayed or whittled down the provisions of 
the Bill making impracticable the work contemplated, it would mean the continuance 
of the present state of affairs. On the other hand, if it was enacted into law, “we 
can visualise the picture of flowing rivers, thickly populated districts, land covered 
with luxurious crops, healthy, sturdy and well-to-do peasantry and a surplus provincial 
budget”. The House was discussing the amendment urging circulation of the Bill, whm 
the Council adjourned. 

8th. MARCH :—The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select committee 
after the motion for its circulation had been defeated by 59 votes to 21. The Select Com¬ 
mittee which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by the end of June next. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with an awkward situation when 
he readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to the first of the select committee 
members on an amendment moved by Mr. Kahetra Mohan Ray, which, however, 
evoked strong opposition from all sections of the House on the ground of extea expen¬ 
diture especially in view of the fact that the select committee would hold its sitonga 
at Darjeeling and this amendment, which was accepted by Government, was, however, 
rejected by the House without a division. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 

Voting on Bcdqet Grants 

I3th. MARCH The Council reassembled to-day to take the Budget demands 
into consideration. 

Sir B. L. Milter moved that a sum of Rs. 35,12,000 be granted for expenditure 
under the head “Land Revenue”. Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan moved that the demand 
of Rs. 1,^,000 under the head “Charges of Administration—Land Acquision Establish¬ 
ment,” be reduced by Rs. 100 (amendment of the Land Act, so as to make proviaion 
for erecting prayer-house on the holdings of tenants). 
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In moving th.e token-out, Moulvi Tamizuddin Ehan said that the issue that he 
want^ to raise was a very important one. It was the old question of tenants having 
the right to erect places of woi'ship on their holdings. The speaker said that Govern¬ 
ment oould at least do one thing in the matter without being led to any consideration 
of the intricacies of the law. Under the Land Acquisition Act the Government could 
acquire lands for a public purpose and Government could so amend the Act as to 
emMwer them to acquire lands for the purpose of erecting places of worship thereon. 

Ihcplaining the view-point of the Government, Sir B. L. Vitler said Qiat he had 
every sympathy with the object which was at the bottom of the motion before the 
House—a desire that adequate facilities should be afforded and that there should be 
no impediment and if there was any impediment in that w^, that impediment should 
be removed. That was Uie real meaning of the motion. But had they any evidence 
that there was such impediments ? Sir Brojendralal pointed out that Government 
could not accept the motion as it was worded because it meant the creation of indi¬ 
vidual rights. Moulvi Tamizudtn withdrew his motion. 

By 49 against 16 votes, tlie House rejected Moulvi Abdul Hakim’s token-cut 
motion moved with a view to draw the attention of the House to the “undesirability 
of a too free investment of landlords with certificate powers.” 

The House then voted witliout a division the entire demand of Rs. 35,12,000 under 
head “Land Revenue” and adjourned. 

14th. MARCH :—The Council to-day passed the entire demand of Rs. 17,7,3000 
for ‘Excise’, Rs. 5,21,000 for ‘Stamps’ and Rs. 8.80,000 for ‘Forests’ and adjourned 
till the 18th. 

18th. MARCH The Council to-day passed the entire demand for grant of Rs. 
18,50,000 under the head “Registration”"and of Rs. 5,000 for “Scheduled Taxes” without 
division. When the Council took into consideration tlie demand for gi-ant under the head 
“Irrigation”, Moulvi Syed Majid Baksh. moved a token cut to raise a discussion on 
the necessity of undertaking canalisation of the Mathabhanga in the interest of the 
Hardingo Bridge and of the decadent areas of Jessoio and Nadia. 'This was how¬ 
ever lost. 

ISth. MARCH For the first time in the recent history of the Council, the Govern¬ 
ment sustained a defeat over a token cut in the demand of grant under heau “Irrigation”. 
Mr. Narendra Kumar Banu moved a token cut in the demand for grant of Rs. 
26,10,000 for “Irrigation” with a view to criticise the Government pohey in the 
Irrigation Department with regard to the maintenance of dredgers at an annual 
expenditure over a lakh of rupees. In moving the cut Mr. Basu said that they had 
been promised year after year that those two dredgers would be got rid of but nothing 
had been done so far. 

Supporting, Mauivi Abul Qaassem said that if no purchasers were available, why 
should they not be sunk which would relieve the province of the enormous expendi¬ 
ture for their upkeep. This was an expenditure which could by no means be justified. 
Replying, the Hon ble Sir Nnzimiuldin, Member in charge of the Irrigation D^art- 
ment, said that the Irrigation Department was not sleeeping over the matter. There 
was a prospect that they might be able to sell them. If, however, within one or 
two years, they did not find any purchaser it would bo worth considering whether 
they should not be sold as scrap iron. 

The cut motion was put to vote, pressed to a division and carried by 34 against 83 
votes, several European Members supporting the cut motion. 

The demand of Rs. 26,10,000 for “Irrigation”, as amended by the House, was 
thereupon sanctioned by the Council. 

The Council also sanctioned the demand of Rs. 1,000 for expenditure under head 
“Interest on other obligations,” moved by Sir John Woodhead, Finance Member. 

The way in which the Reserved Side of the Bengal Government had worked the 
present constitution during the last fourteen years, was next subjected to scathing 
criticism when the House took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of 
Rs. 1,05,05,000 for “General Administration.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, moved that a sum of Rs. 1,05,05,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head “Genertu Administration.” 

Mr. 8hanti Shekhareswar Roy moved that the demand of Rs. 12,000 under the 
head “Executive Council” be reduced by Rs. 100 to raise a discussion on the ‘faulure 
to work the constitution in the proper spirit.” The motion was lost and the Council 
adjourned. 
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The Mont-Ford Act, said Mr. Eoy, had two objects, namely, increasing the 
association of Indians m the administration of the country and (3) the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. Mr. Eoy charged the Government with failare 
to carry out either of the two objects in letter or in spirit. The Government had 
systematically ignored the Legislative Council. 

Dr. N. O. Sen-Oupta, supporting the motion for a token cut, averred that the 
story of the last decade was the story of continuous, progressive and increasing disre¬ 
gard of the fundamental principle of the constitution by the Government in every ^pect 
of their administration. The way in which all the available funds were appropriated 
by the Eeserve side, leaving the nation-building departments to suffer, showed that the 
]&ecutive Council dominated the Ministry. 

Mr. P. N. Quha opined that the present discussion was bound to be merely 
academic in view of the impending constitution. 

Uaulvi Abul Kasem supported Dr. Sen Gupta’s contention, that the Executive 
Council was responsible for the undue prolongation of the Council’s normal term of 
life. “This Council”, stated Mr. Abul Kasem, “has become superannuated and has 
ceased to reflect public opinion.” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, repudiated the 
charge of the Executive Council dominating the Ministry and declared that the two 
sides of the Government co-operated with each other. 

Mr. R. N. Reid, replying, referred to the friendly relations between the Eeserved 
and the Ti'ansferred Lalves of the Government. Eeferring to the charges of non- 
Indianisation, he informed the House that Eai Bahadur T. Banner]ea had acted as 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. As regards the extension of the Council's term 
of life, Mr. Eeid declared that circumstances beyond their control had necessitated 
extension. The motion was negatived without a division and the House adjourned. 

21tt. MARCH The Council to-day discussed two token-out motions on demand 
under General Administration raising debates on the size of the Executive ^unoil 
and restoration of salary-cut. Mr. N. K. Basu, Leader of the Opposition, emphasised 
that there was not enough work for four Executive Councillors and the Government 
could easily reduce their number. 

Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, replying, said that times had changed and the 
work had increased and the analogy of Bombay did not apply to Bengal, whose popu¬ 
lation numbered more than 50 millions. Both motions were, however, lost. 

Demand Undee AoMiNisiRAnoN op Jusiicb 

Calcutta High Court then came in for a good deal of criticism when the House 
took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of Es. 75,09,000 under the head 
“Administration of Justice”. 

Rai Bahadar Satya Kinicar Sahana moved two token cuts in the demand for 
grant for “Administration of Justice”, one drawing attention to the congestion of work 
m the Orimnal Side of the High Court and urging the desirability of acting up to the 
recommendations of the High Court Eetrenchment Committee and the other referring 
to congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising the desirability of 
accepting the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee. The mover said that 
ttere was great congestion of work in the High Court. He thought that the number 
of holidays in the High Coui't should be curtailed and there should be Saturday 
sittings. He wanted to know which of the recommendations of the High Court 
Eetrenchment Committee has been given effect to and urged that such of its recom¬ 
mendations as were possible to be given effect to should be acted up to without 
impairing efiicienoy. Supporting, Mr. -S. M. Bose wanted to know how far the 
recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee had been given effect to. They found 
that High Court expenditure was going up. He opined that junior lawyers with a good 
practice at the Bar should be appointed to the Bench. 

Speaking with the experience of one who had spent the best part of his life in 
the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave his support to the 
motions. The love he bore to the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Basu began, could not 
find adequate expression in words and expressed his deep regret that at the f^-end 
of his cai’eer it should have fallen to his lot to criticise the Calcutta High Court. 
He did not favour the idea of Saturday sittings which he thought would affect the 
quality of work, practically of the Bar and theoretically of the Bench. 

Proceeding Mr. Basu said that time was when the Calcutta High Court was looked 
upon by all sections of the people of this province as the only shield between man 
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a&d man and between man and tbe State. Why had that state of thii^ vanished, he 
asked. The reasons which the speaker assigned for this deterioration in public eweem 
of the Calcutta High Court were mainly two. In olden days it was well-known that 
the Jud^ of the Calcutta High Court were not hand and glove with the executive 
authorities of the province. Those days, according to the speaker, had passed by. 

It seemed to him that now-a-days Judges of the High Court took delight in 
hobnobbing with higher members of tne provincial executive. Before the transference 
of the capital, the highest executive officer of the country in the person of the 
Viceroy used to reside in Calcutta and it was well-known that the Chief Justice and 
Judges of those days fought shv of Government House. There was also a story—a 
well-known authenticated story—that one Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Coi^ 
threatened to close his court if there was executive interference with his judicial 
duties. Those days, according to Mr. Basu, were now vanished for ever. Judges 
now seemed to be in constant dread of the movincial executive. That was the 
principal reason for the deterioration of the High Court. And the second reason, 
according to Mr. Basu, was the recruitment of Judges who were not fit either by 
temperament, education or training to be occupants of the Bench thatfwas why there was 
congestion of work in the High Court, that was why departments were mMe perma¬ 
nent, which ought not to exist for half a day, that was why the just revests of the 
Ito and the just complaints of the litigante were not listened to and that was why 
he commended the motions to the acceptance of the House. 

The motions were imder consideration when the House adjourned. 

Hunger-strike in Bengal Jail 

22nd. MARCH :—The hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Dacca Central 
Jail for nearly two months formed the principal item of discussion when the Budget 
grant on jails and convict settlements came up for consideration in the Council to-day. 

Eeplying to a question, the JTome Member informed the House that 18 political 
prisoners are on hunger-strike in the Dacca Central Jail. The first batch, numbering 
six, who-hui^er-struck cn January 28 last, put forward a long list of grievances 
relating to diet, dress, toilet requisites, na'ture of work, etc., most of which have been 
oarefully considered before and rejected in connection with another hunger-strike 
elsewhere. The remaining twelve joined the first batch of hunger-strikers at a later 
stage out of sympathy. The District Magistrate of Daccajvisited the hunger-strikers 
on March 11 last and warned them that ncthing would be done until they give up 
the strike. The Distiict Magistrate had been instructed to hear the grievances of the 
hurmer-strikers and submit his report after the strike is called off. 

Replying to a supplementary question, the Home Member stated that the list of 
grievances submitted by the hunger-strikers had not yet been formally enquired into. 

To another query, whether rectal feeding was resorted to in the case of at least 
one of the hunger-strikers the Home Member stated that no such steps had been 
taken and the condition of none was precarious. 

When the discussion on Budget grant was taken up, non-official members appealed 
to the Government in the name of humanity to hold an enquiry into the matW of 
the hunger-sti'ike, their contention being that the hunger-strike was certainly not a 
luxury and prisoners would not have resorted to it unless they had genuine grievances. 

Replying, the Home Member stated the circumstances of this case were that the 
prisoners belonging to Division III claimed the privileges attaching to higher class 

S ers and threatened to go on strike unless those privileges which are not sanc- 
by the Jail Code are conceded. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that they could not have two masters inside 
the jml and the Government would not tolerate the state of things in which the JaH 
Superintendent was to be dictated by prisoners under his charge. That was why 
they had taken a definite line that if there was hunger-strike m any jail, no notice 
would be taken of it until and unless it was called off. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moved a token cut in the demand to draw the attention of the 
House to the grievances of prisoners, particularly of political prisoners in Centxal 
Jails, regarding diet, accommodation, treatment by the authorities, non-supply of mosquito 
curtains and hand fans and other complaints. Mr. Banerjee pleaded for a thorough 
overhauling of the system of jail administration. Jail, he said, was a place for correc¬ 
tion. The speaker was of opinion that the treatment meted out to prisoners in jails 
in native States was quite different from that accorded to prisoners in j^ in Bnl^ 
India. It should be the look-out of the Government to see that prisoners coming out 
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of jail settled down as peaceful citizens of the State. The policy of the Government 
BO far as jail administration was concerned should have been changed by now. He 
urged that the jail code should be revised and regretted that no attempt had been 
nme in that direction. His submission was that directions should be given to the 
jtul authorities that they must be very Mnd and fair in their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jail, they came out with a quite different 
outlook on life. Referring to the hunger-strike in the Dacca jail, Mr. Ban^ee 
remarked that the Home Member perhaps did not knew the actual state of things 
there but had to rely on the reports he got from his subordinate men on the spot. 
The speaker suggested that the Home Member should have paid a visit to Dacca—^it 
was a matter of only two hours—and should have seen for himself what was happen¬ 
ing there. Hunger-strike was no joke, specially w'hen they knew that in certain cases 
the result might be even death. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. J. B. Robs told the House that he had been a non- 
official visitor to the Alipore Central Jail for some years past. During his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoners, both Indian and European, if fliey had aw 
complaint particularly with regard to diet and was told they had none. Foodstufts 
supplied to them were of an excellent quality. 

Proceeding the speaker said that jail discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more strictly than in other cases. Relaxation of discipline on this class of 
people might be fraught wdth very dangerous results as government know only too well 
from past experience. In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be called political 
prisoners. They were no better than out and out criminals whose creed was murder 
and who did not deserve any better treatment than to be hounded out of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the extreme penalty of 
law. To the speaker it appeared that hunger-strike was nothing better than to take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The out motion was lost without division. 

The Council next passed the Hon. Sir B. L. Hitter’s demand for Rs. 74,09,(XX) for 
“Administration of Justice." Sir Brojendra dealt at some length with the criticisms 
of the High Court made at Thursday’s session of the Council, demonstrating, for the 
most part, the incompetency of the local Government to deal with such questions as 
were raised. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of the critics, 
and undertook to see that a report of the debate was sent to the proper authorities 
but he had to point out the Bengal Government’s powerlessness to deal with matters 
that were in the hands of the’ Government of India. The House was, however, com¬ 
petent to discuss and ventilate grievances relating to the administrative machinery of 
the High Court. It has been suggested, said Sir Broiendra,i that the Judges’ working 
hours were too few, that there should be fewer holidays and Saturday sitting. 
Saturdays and Sundays, he added, were the busiest days of the whole week for Calcutta 
lawyers. He himself remembered how he had dreaded them. It was absolutely essen¬ 
tial that Saturdays should be free for consideration or preparation of judgments. 
Most Judges simply buried themselves on Saturdays in reports and other legal literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relation to the Taws |of the 
province. It was an old question, very much alive 30 years ago, and he deprecated 
the views of those who imagined that the legal profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, shied at Saturday High Court sitting because it would involve the denial 
of such divertissements as dancing, racing, golf and the cinema. Regarding certain 
allegations made in connextion with the congestion of High Court work. Sir Brojendra 
emMatically rebutted “v^re and general’’ charges which were not only calculated to 
cast a slur upon the ability of the Judges but mso to undermine the integrity of the 
judiciary. They were alse entirely unsupported by evidence. The House at this ‘ 
adjourned. 


23rd. MARCH :—The question of discontinuing the practice of sending Detenus 
out of Bengal was raised in the Council to-day when the House resumed discussion 
on the Budget demand for grant under the head “Jail and Convict” Settlement. In 
moving for the rejection of the entire demand for Rs. 5,53,000 on account of prisoners 
detained outside Bengal, Mr. N. K. Basu, Leader of the Opposition, said that by 
transferring these prisoners, thousands of miles away from Beng^, the Government 
were really doing something which, though within the strict letter of the law, 
was not in accordance with the spirit of law, for it virtually amounted to a sentence 
of transportation for these unfortunate prisoners. 

Replying on behalf of Government the Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, said 
that the point of this policy deliberately undertaken by Government a few years ago 
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was in order to segregate the most dangerous terrorists right awaj from Bengal 
because they had experience during 1930-31 that while in this provmce they were 
still active, still able by surreptitious means to send out messages to their friends 
aidii^ recruitment and organising outrages. 

1&. Basu’s motion was pressed to a division and lost by 51 against 10 votes, the 
majorify of members of the Muslim block remaining neutral. The entire demand of 
Es. 52,50,000 under the head “Jails and Convict settlements” was voted without a 
division. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid. Home Member, next moved that the sum of Es. 
2,11,63,000 be granted for expenditure under the head “Police”. In introducing the 
demand’ the Home Member said that apart from the restoration of the five per cent, 
out and the normal increment of pay it would be seen that the heavy increase of 
expenditure was entirely on account of temporary forces which they had to engage 
for combating terrorist movement. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved three motions, the first urging that the demand 
of Es. 19,000 under the head “Presidency Police Superintendence—Temporary 
officers” be refused, the second urging that the demand of Es. 31,500 under the head 
“Presidency Office—Superintendence-5’ay of Establishment—Temporary Establishment” 
be refused and the third urging that the demand of Es. 2,16,000 under the head 
“Presidency PoUoe—Calcutta Police—Pay of Establishment—Temporary Force” be 
refused. In moving the motions, Mr. Basu began by expressing Ms sense of gratification at 
the feet that the Government of Bengal was doing something to remove unemployment 
so that the unemployed youths did not fall into the hands of undesirable organisations. 
But the explanation which the Home Member had attempted to give about the conti¬ 
nuance of the temporary force was not at all convincing. They had a very large 
body of police men and Intelligence Branch men and the speicer doubted not, a very 
large number of informers and spies. It seemed to the speaker that their duty was 
not to prevent crime in the ooimtry but that after a crime had been committed, to 
harrass the innocent and the guilty indiscriminately. Concluding, the speaker said that 
the remedy for stopping terrorism did not lie in the employment of more and more 
police men but the remedy lay in the adoption of schemes like those for relieving 
unemployment among young men. That was a policy which he welcomed. If they 
were remly desirous of doing good to the country, they should adopt more and more 
methods like that and spent less and less on Police. 

Eeplying on behalf of the Government, Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, 
said that it was never the intention to humiliate or inflict pinpricks on a section of 
the populace or on the populace at large. In the working of these rules efforts were 
always made to ensure that they causM the minimum of inconvenience and discomfort. 
He opposed the motions. 

Mr. Basu’s first motion was pressed to a division and lost by 58 against 10 votes. 
The other two motions moved by Mr. Basu were lost without a division. The Council 
then adjourned. 

29tb. MARCH :—The question of release of detenus on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee celebration was raised during question-time as well as in course of discussion 
on budget demands in the Council to-day. Speaking on the demand, Mr. Shanfi 
Shekhareswar Roy said that it was appropriate that they should raise in connection 
with tMs demand the question of detenus or persons detained without trial by the 
Government of Bengal. In the absence of details, it was very difficult to ascertain 
how much the Government of Bengal proposed to spend on the detention camps and 
how much on the maintenance of the Army in Bengal. The Hon’ble Sir John wood- 
head had become wiser this year. He had refrained from giving them any informa¬ 
tion on the point as to whether any sum was included under tMs head for the main¬ 
tenance of the army in Bengal. Last year they found that he had allotted a few 
thousand rupees on that account. The speaker then raised an objection. The speaker 
did not know if the Finance Member had been convinced about the justice of Ms 
contention that no part of the Government of Bengal’s money should be devoted 
towards that end. Any way, as this was the head under wMch money was allotted, 
usuMly though unconstitutionally, for the maintenance of the Army in Bengal, the 
speaker thought that he should raise a note of protest if the Finance Member had 
allotted any sum, however small, in that connection under tMs head this year. Pro¬ 
ceeding, the speaker said that the two main points that he wanted to raise in connec¬ 
tion with this demand were the question of Mlotment of provinoial funds towards the 
maintenanoe of the army in Bengal. They had not heard much about the detenus 
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this year in this Council because Government • of Bengal had not brought forwa^ any 
legislative measure on this account. So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
the Act that they passed last year, there was naturally less information about thmn 
in the press. But though the publicity of the grievances had ceased, the speaker 
thought that they remains as before. Hundreds of their countrymen were conbnuing 
in detention without trial. Many of them had been in these detention camps at least 
for five years, giving no opportunity to vindicate their innocence before any court of 
law and without any hope of release in the near future. Proceeding, the sp^er 
said that people had hoped that in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrationB, 
there would be a release—a general amnesty, if the Government choose to call it so— 
of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member’s reply to-day had 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stated that so far 
as tlie Hijli Detention Camp was concerned, it wa.s the intention of Government not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would ask the 
Government to take note of the public meeting on the point. For the last few days 
when it was announced in a press message that these persons would be released in 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the part of the Government. If Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision tmd 
see if most of them, if not all, could bo released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr. Roy asked the Government to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for the trial. 

Speaking next, Mr. Narendra Kumar Bam wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the fi^es in the budget from an accountant’s point of view. They would 
find that in this grant “Miscellaneous”, the most important head was “Miscellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” which amounted in 1933-34 to Rs. 12 lakhs and 36 thousand. 
In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and the revised actual 
expenditure was 14 lakhs 38 thousand. In the budget for the next year’s budget, it 
was 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the increase was bv two lakhs 32 thousand. 
It means that the Government of Bengal under this head was making an increased 
provision of about two laklis for increased provision for detenus. 

The speaker would invite the attention of the House to repeated statements on 
behalf of the Government that the situation had improved. If the situation had 
improved, what was the necessity, be failed to understand, for this increased provision 
of about two lakhs for Detenus. If Government said that the situation had improved 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a large extent of the measures 
which the Beng^ Criminal I.aw Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he 
would ask the Treasury Bench to explain the reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

^plying, the Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid-, Home Member, said that he was afraid he 
would Have to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection with the police 
budget. The position, as he had smd before, was no doubt better but it was not 
because that tnern was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities but because terro¬ 
rist organisation had been disorganised as a result of Government action. But the 
fact remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
to attack Government. They had proof of that not many months ago, when four 
under-trial prisoners escaped from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home 
Member wanted to make with reference to the escape of these prisoners from prison 
was with regard to the effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme¬ 
diately followed by renewed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why Government took the view that the terrorist organisation, though 
weakened, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the future *^nst me 
possibility of more action under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. They had 
to take precautions and that was the justification for the demand. 

The entire demand of Rs. 19,70,000 under the head “Miscellaneous” was pwsed 
without a division. The House also passed the entire demands of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
“Famine Relief”, Rs. 62,41,000 for “Commuted value of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “Superanuation allowances and pensions”, Rs. 19,54,000 for “Stafionery 
and Printing Depreciation F\ind—Government Presses”, Rs. 6,68,00O for “Expenditure 
in England”, Rs. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Rs. 24,000 for additional help to 
the Calcutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution and Rs. 56,000 for “Superanuation allowances 
and pensions”. 
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The Council which finished discussion on budget grants at this stage adjourned till 
1st. ApriL 

BENOiJL ELECtniciTY Duty Bill 

111. APRIL:—The Bengal Electricity Duty Bill, 1935, was passed by the ^unoil 
to-day by 57 against 31 votes. The only change made by the Council in the 
bill as reported by the Select-.Committee was that consumers using less than 15 units 
of electric energy per month (and not 12 units as suggested in the original bill as 
also in the r^ort of the Select Committee) would be exempted from the operations 
of the Bill. The rate of dutv would be six pies for each unit of energy consumed 
for the purpose of lights or fans or both. The list of exemptions has b^n so recast 
by the Select Committee and accepted by the House that it has provided for the 
exemption also of mines, places of public worship, burial-grounds, vessels and certain 
charitable institutions. A new clause has been added in the bill exempting newly 
formed electrical undertakings during the first three years following the date on which 
they commence supply. 

When the Bill came up for consideration before the House, Mr. P. Batterjet moved 
for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee. The recommittal motion was lost by 
70 i^ainst 14 votes. 

Ime House was discussing the Court Fees (Bengal Second Amendment) Bill, 1935, 
when it was adjourned. 

Court Fees aj»d Tobacco Bills 

2nd. APRIL Tvv'o more taxation hills, namely, the Court Fees (Bengal Second 
Amendment) Bill and tho Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, came up for discussion 
in the Council to-day. The first Bill was passed within a quarter of an hour 
without much discussion by 55 against 23 votes. Tho discussion on the second mainly 
centred round three non-official amendments seeking to exclude rural areas from the 
operation of the Bill, of which two were lost and the third withdrawn. The Bill was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. 

Bengal Tobacco Bill 

3rd. APRIL:—The Council fuither considered the Bengal Tobacco Bill and had not 
finished consideration of the bill when it adjourned. Yesterday’s discussion mainly 
centred round the penalty clause of the bill and the ncn-officiaJ amendment sought 
to exclude from the operations of the bill tobacco used for the purpose of chewing 
or for use as snuff. 


4tfa. APRIL :—Discussions to-day centred round the penalty clauses of the bill. In 
course of the discussion of two clauses of the bill which took up almost the entire 
time of the Council, division was demanded by the Opposition six times. _ 

Government accepted two non-official amendments, one making the imposition of a 
fine not exceeding Ks. 50 (and not Rs. 100 as suggested in the bill) as the penalty for 
selling tobacco without a license and the other making tho imposition of a fine not 
exceSing Rs. 25 (and not Rs. 100 as suggested in the bill) as the penalty for any 
breach of the condition of the license. 


The debate was continued till the Sth. April when the Council passed the Bill by 
57 votes to 37. The burden of the Opposition speeches was that the Bill would 
affect the small traders and raise the price of tobacco which was the only luxury of 
the poor people. 

Before the final passage of the Bill was reached the House disposed of several 
amendments and in the course of the discussion of those amendments the Hon’ble Sir 
John Woodhead, Finance Member, announced that persons who manufactoed Biris 
in their own homes, would bo exempted from the operation of the Act provided they 
sold their products to licensed dealers. Government also accepted an amending motion 
of Babu Amulyadhan Roy who wanted to omit the item ‘Gul’ from the schedule 
which containewl articles dutiable under this Bill. 

^me amount of heat was imported into the house w'hen the Hon’ble Sir John 
Woodhtad^ moved that the bill as settled in Council be passed. 

In opposing the final passage of the Bill Moulvi Abut Katem said that if the Mem¬ 
bers of the Treasury could take courage and curtail the heavy expenses of tte 
Government there perhaps would have been no necessity of a taction measure like 
this. He added bill was obnoxious enough as it was bad, for it raised the 
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position of a man who evaded the license fee to that of a criminal offender. The rviral 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise oflScers. 

Dr. Nareth Chandra Ben-Oupta said that there were some harrassing provisions in 
the Bi'l which were absolutely unnecessary for a small measure like the Tobacco Licen¬ 
sing Bill. These provisions might have been avoided if the Government accepted his 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the other hand Government met the 
cnncisms of the opposition with pettyfogging spirit. 

Mr. If. K. Basu said that from the very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble fHnance Member that tlie reasons for introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time which was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying the 
members of the Legislative Assembly to whom the Finance Member of the Govern¬ 
ment had given some sort of pledge to the effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the jute export duty if she tned in every po.ssible way to put her house in order. 
Apart from the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
otner means, he would ask the Finance Member to consider what had happened with 
the Finance Bill in the I/egislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr, Basic had almost run its course. It would shortly be sent to 
the Council of State. But did they ever hear the Finance Member of the Government 
of India to say anything like this that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jute export duty unless the Bengal Legislative Council accepted these taxation 
measures ? 

Replying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in almost every civilised countiy of the 
world. It had been armed that the bill would affect every tody in this province ; but 
he would deny that. Only a very small portion of the people would be affected by the 
operation of the bill and that a small license fee of Rs. 3 or 4 per annum would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, said the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to come to this House and say that this measure would affect everybody. How 
many vendors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast 
masses of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the population m Bengal would not itnow when this was iinposed. fQuestion, Question). 

Concluding the Hon’ble Finance Member assured the House that they would make 
every effort to avoid undue harrassment of the people in working the Act. The House 
at this stage adjourned. 

Ikdun Stamp (Bexoal Amend.) Brnn 

9tfa. APRIL The Council placed two more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day when it gave its assent to the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
and tne Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill. With the smooth passage through 
the Council of the latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forged by the Government to keep up appearances of having done its best to put its 
house in order, ended the budget session of the Council which stood prorogued. 

Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bill 

By 51 against 17 votes, the Council passed the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1935. The Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-priced tickets of 
admission which are at present exempt from the amusement tax, namely: 

(a) by extending the tax of one anna (which at present wplies to tickets of admi¬ 
ssion whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed 12 annas) so that it is pay¬ 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and 

(b) by imposing an amusement tax of half-anna on tickets of admission whose cost 
exceeds three annas but which does not exceed four annas. 

Several amendments were moved seeking to exclue four-anna tickets from the scope 
of the amusement tax which were all lost without a division. 

By 46 against 20 votes, tlie Council passed the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill, 1935. 

The Council was then prorgued. 
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Proceedings of the Cooncii 

January Session—Madra»—2Isl. to 30lh. January 1935 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, the Governor of Madras delivered an Important speech 
op6iiiii^ tli 0 January Ssssion of th .0 Madr^ Ls^islativs Council at Madras on tii6 2tat 
January 1935. Commenting upon the ‘great changes’ that are impending in the future 
government of the presidency and alluding to some criticism made in various quarters 
concerning the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks were, of course, subieot to 
tte passage of a legislation on the lines of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
by the Impena,! Parliament. The Governor said : ‘In the first place I would point 
out that m presidencies and provinces full self-government is to he granted. In future 
all depa^^ents will be presided over by Ministers answerable to the legislature and 
resporisibihty for the maintenance of law and order and raising taxation and distribu- 
taon of revenue will be placed upon their shoulders. Indeed, in the provincial field 
W1 self-government, to which Indians have so long aspired, will now oe attained bv 
toem. It has been argued that special powers and safeguards, placed in the hands of 
Governors, have negatived the grant of responsible government. I have no hesitation 
m saying that this idea comes from a complete mis-reading of the proposals 1 
smd m my speech at the St. Andrews day dinner, in every constitution there must 
always be some ultimate power that can come to the rescue, if the affairs of state 
25 
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become impossible. Safeguards will only come into play if matters are going radically 
wrong and that is a contingency which in Madras at any rate is not to be expected. 
In this connection I would urge hon. members to consider the constitutional tiistory 
of England. If the legal powers of the crown were to De set out on paper in the 
form of a Bill they would appear to be of most formidable dimensions and from a 
perusal of them it might well appear to any one, unacquainted with acts, that there 
was no real responsible government in Great Britain. Indeed, the powers of the 
Crown have never been repealed. They have merely fallen into abeyance through 
long disease, but that does not at all mean to say that if need for them were ever 
to arise, they could not be used again. It is more unlikely that such occasion will 
ever arise in England, but the powers are there in reserve to tide over some 
supreme crisis in the nation’s affairs. I would also point out that the change from 
autocratic to democratic goveriunent did not come quickly, but took a considerable 
period to accomplish and in the present conditions of India, there are very few who 
would not admit that some safeguards are necessary. Continuing, the Governor said 
that indirect election to the centre was tlie only possible method for a sub-continent 
of the size and diversity of India and that a bicameral legislature was necessary to 
make the constitution function successfully. Finally, the Governor observed it was 
being said by persons that the various pledges given in the past concerning the even¬ 
ing grant of full responsible government for India had been allowed to lapse. He 
knew no justification whatever for this view. ‘The British people do not likely break 
their pledges. In this connection he quoted a passage from Mr. Baldwin’s speech in 
the House of Commons on December 12. The Government stood by all the pledges 
that had been given. They made no distinction between pledges, but stood by all of 
them.’ His Excellency said ; T do not think that sufficient attention has so far been 
given to this passage m India, and I hope this quotation will finally destroy the idea 
which appears to have gained some currency that there is any intention on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government to go behind any pledge.’ 

Made.vs Motob Vehicies Taxation (Amend.) Bill 

23rd. JANUARY By 67 votes against 21 the Council turned down to-day Mi'. 
Basheer Ahnied's motion that the Bill further to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act, 1931, be referred to a select committee. A motion by Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan for consideration of the same measure was also lost by 60 votes against 18. The 
JUinintt'r for Local fielf-Oovernmei.t, opposing the motion for consideration, said that 
the Government could not now accept a measure which would cut down the resources 
of local boards. The net annual loss to local boards if the measure were accepted would 
be over Rs. 2 lakhs. The object of the Bill was to minimize the difficulty experienced 
by bus-owners in the matter of payment of the quarterly tax for seats reserved for 
tfie drivers and conductors of vehicles, and the Bill sought that the terminal tax on 
these two seats should be done away with. 

Madras Public Libraries (Amend.) Bill 

The discussion on the Madras Public Libraries Bill, as amended by the Select com¬ 
mittee, was adjourned sine die, Mr. Ahmed, the author of the Bill, himself moving 
adjournment, as he felt that no useful purpose could be served by continuing the dis¬ 
cussion. 

Other Non-official Bills 

The four other non-official Bills—the Madras Debt Conciliation Bill, the Moslem 
Wakf Bill, a Bid to amend the Village Courts Act and the Hindu Maths Bill — 
were referred to the select committee. Two similar Bills—the Madras Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill and the Madras City Beggars Bill were introduced. 

Remission of Land Revenue* 

24th JANUARY :—There w'as a prolonged discussion in the Council to-day on a 
resolution urging 25 per cent, remission in the land revenue kisi in all distriote in 
respect of wet and dry lands, inclusive of water rates, for the current fasli. 

An amendment that there should be 33 and one-third per cent, remission was 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried % 57 votes against 25.* 


*In the course of a Communique issued by the Madras Government not to abide by 
the resolution, it observed that the acceptance of the resolution would involve a 
loss of revenue in the current fasli amounting to Rs. 3,71,36,609 and no Government 
could accept unless it was prepared to paralyse the whole machinery of the Govern- 
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Earlier in the day the Justice party met informally and decided to support the 
resolution but gave freedom to members of the depressed classes who were members 
of the party to vote as they liked. 

REUEr OP Unemployment 

Mr. Natexa Mwialiars' resolution recommending the Government to set apart at 
least one lakh of rupees for unemployment relief in the city and the mofussil from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose. 

25th. JANUARY Mr. Nat»sa Mudaliar’s resolution was carried without a division 
with the amendment that steps be taken to relieve unemployment in the presidency. The 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply remarking that none would be happier 
than the Government to do what they could to relieve unemployment. He recotmted the 
schemes the Government had launched which would to a great extent relieve unem¬ 
ployment, specially among the uneducated. The speakere drew the Government’s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the 
Government that the Government should embark on schemes of public utility. One 
memW suggested a conference between the Government, millowners and the trade 
imion to enable them to find employment for more workers. 

Hindu Religious Endowments (Amend.) Bill 

The Council passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endow¬ 
ments Act of 1926, empowering the Government in suitable oases to notify oertein 
temples and place them under special management to ensure their smooth ana efficient 
administration. 

Joint Committee Report Debete 

28th. JANUARY ;—In the Counoil to-day, Mr. G. A. ffoute', Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. P. C. on Indian reforms be taken for consideration. In doing 
so, he explained the attitude the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In the first place the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proceedings 
after the debate should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air M^. 
The Government did not propose to take part in any division which might occur in 
the course of the debate but any official member might, if he thought necessary as 
occasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resolu¬ 
tion, to sum up briefly. 

The PreMent. then announced that the amendment of Dr. Subbaroyan. leader of the 
Opposition, be taken up fii'st. 

Dr. Subbaroi.an moved that the following be added to the official motion “This 
Council is constrained after a full and earnest consideration of the whole question _ to 
record its opinion that the scheme of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of this country and is unacceptable and it is better to 
remain and struggle under the existing constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with the constitution proposed under the report.” 

In the course of a lengthy speech Dr. Subbaroyan said : “I am sure the honourable 
members who represent British interests in this House will realise that if they do not 
join us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than the 
one propounded in the report of the Joint Select Committee a time will come when 
they might have to forget the existence of this country altogether. I am sure again 
that they will agree with me when I say that neither I nor they desire the brae 
when the feelings between India and England would be such that it would bo iryiossi- 
ble for Indians and Europeans to live in this country as peaceful citizens.” He felt 
sure if Great Britain treated India in a generous way in the matter of the present 
constitution, no time would come when talks of separation would arise, but if really 
Indians were not treated in a generous manner the movement for separation woidd grow 
only stronger. Dr. Subbaroyan maintained that the Committee’.s proposals did not implement 
the pledge given in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact of 1931. Proceeding, he said that he for one 
did not dispute the communal ‘award’ but he would ask his Majesty’s Government 
to give India a constitution which would be acceptable and which would confer practical 
autonomy on the country. He was willing to grant that in the matter of Defence 


ment. By the acceptance of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial year’s 
working for the year 1934 and 1935 would become two and a hwf orores and the closing 
balance would be converted which at the and of the current year was expected to have 
a balance of Rs. 215 lakhs to an overdraft of Es. 33 lakhs. 
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and Foreign Affairs India was perhaps not in a position to undertake responsibility, 
but apart from these why should not the future legislature be allowed to carry on the 
government of the country untrammelled by numerous safeguards. If the new cons¬ 
titution was not acceptable it was because the masses of India as represented by the 
intelligentsia to-day felt that a constitution acceptable to them could be evolved only 
if the people had a say in its framing. 

Mr. Ynhya Ali (Justice) moviiig the amendment standing in his name Md eight 
other Justioites accepting the proposed constitution with certain modifications, re¬ 
marked that the J. P. C. scheme marked a great advance over the existing one 
and it should be worked with goodwill and earnestness. He, however, urged his 
Majesty’s Government, in order to remove all apprehensions, to include in the preamble 
of the India Act a definite statement that the ultimate aim of the constitutional pro¬ 
gress in India was Dominion Status. The amendment, while accepting the committee’s 
conclusions that there should be provincial autonomy and an -all-India Federation, 
regrets that far from improving the white Paper proposals the Report further restricts 
the scope of responsibility which will be transferred to the Indian people both in the 
provinces and at the centre. The amendment further urges that it should be made 
clear in the preamble that the ultimate aim of the constitutional progress in the 
country will be the attainment of the Dominion Status in the British Commonwealth. 
Joint responsibility of Ministers should be recognised as that is the only method of 
preventing disruptive tendencies and creating a sound party system of Govermnent. 
As regards the centre, the amendment urged that at least the suggestions relating to 
defence and commercial safeguards put forward in the memorMdum of the British 
Indian delegates should be adopted. Finally it does not find sufficient justification for 
indirect election and opposes the proposal empowering the Burma Logislatuie to enact 
discriminatory legislation against Indian subjects. 

Mr. Choudary (Justice Democratic party) moved an amendment to the effect that 
the constitution of a second chamber for Madras was unnecessary, that without a clear 
statement that the goal of India was responsible government with Dominion Status to 
be achieved within a reasonable time the report would be unacceptable, that the 
Federal Legislature should be constituted on a popular basis ; as regards the States’ 
representation the States’ subjects should be given power to send representatives thereto 
and the proposal of indirect election should be given up ; Defence and Foreign rela¬ 
tions should be transferred; the constitution should come into force immediately; 
and as regards the British provinces the safeguards in regard to commercial discrimi¬ 
nation ai-e totally unacceptable. 

Mr. K. P. Raman Uenon, leader (Justice Democratic party) deplored the scrupulous 
avoidance of the phrase Dominion Status in the India Bill but still hoped that by 
some means Parliament would insert it as the ultimate goal of India. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj (Justioite) moved an amendment that the scheme of representation 
for the depressed classes m the legislatures embodied in the report was injurious 
and not beneficial to the interests and welfare of the community and' therefore requests 
his Majesty’s Government through the Government of -India to exempt Madras from 
the operation of the communal ‘award’ as amended by the Poona Pact and restore the 
system of representation for the depressed classes as proposed in the original Premier’s 
‘award’. The House adjourned at this stage. 

29ih. JANUAR"'’’ :—Mr. Sivaraj, continuining his speech on his amendment, said 
that M^atraa Gandhi had advised the Congress members in the Assembly not to take 
a serious notice of the Temple Entry Bill in the -Assembly, and Mr. Sivaraj regretted 
Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude. He said in his action there was a breach of promise and 
a breach of faith. 

Mr. f^rrghta (Indian Christian) moved an amendment standing in his name and two 
others asking his Majesty’s Government through the Government of India to give 
effect to the resolution passed by the local legislature that the number of seats assigned 
to Indian Christians in Madras legislature be increased by five, the total number of 
seats being increased by the same munber. 

Mr. F Birlry, leader of the European group, said the non-official Britons domiciled 
in this country had always been on tlie side of orderly progress as opposed to ill-defined 
or xmdefined policy which lead nowhere except perhaps to chaos. In this spirit they wel¬ 
comed the Simon Commission, the Franchise Committee, the Round 'Table Conference 
and the White Paper. They saw in this report evidence of the British Government’s 
desire for progress on proper lines. Now in fullness of time when the J. P. 0. Report 
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embodying the final results of all these years of patient -research and enquiry appear¬ 
ed, recognized bodies of non-official Britons in India lost no time m giving it gen¬ 
erally their approval and blessings. Continuing, Mr. Birlej" said that in aity p^e 
whether it was palatable or nauseous it had to be acknowledged that the British 
Parliament had the sole right to decide the nature of the future constitution of Iiidia. 
Referring to commercial safeguards he said these safeguards had been framed in the 
common interest of India and Britain. We have asked for the continuance of our 
rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neighbours in the proposals of the 
committee which purports to give us anything more than these.’ 

Si aula na Yakub Hasan, leader of the Moslem group, said that retrograde Mid 
disappointing though the White Paper was it was more liberal than the J. P. C. Re¬ 
port. The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for working 
it in a peaceful atmosphere. . , i- i i-i. 

India owed a debt of gratitude to the fortitude, courage and sincere devotion to the 
cause of India’s progress of the far-seeing statesman. Sir Samuel Hoare, said sir A. P. 
Patto speaking on the J. P. C. Report. The National Government was able to keep 

the ship steady on its keel despite very stormy weather and rough onslaughts of 

the die-hards in England and the extremists in India. Continuing, the speaker said 
he would not be surprised that the Congress party itself would undertake to work 
the new constitution. He referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and the All- 
parties’ Conferences and asked if it was possible to produce an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be acceptable to the country. 
Sir A. P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ in the report 
as an error when it included the Royal Proclamation and the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord Willingdon whom the speaker described 
as India’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that his ■advice based on long and distin¬ 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was most valuable to the 
people. Concluding, he said practical service and the successful working of the scheme 

was the surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal—the attainment of 

Swaraj. 

Mr. Kalifullah, Muslim member, said that second chambers were absolutely neces¬ 
sary and he wanted a statutory provision for communal representation ^ both in the 
l^islature and the services' All talk of nationalism till communal differences were 
settled would be talk in the mid air and he blamed the Congress for not tackling the 
communal question. 

The Hajah of Kalikob’, a Round Tabler, said that second chambers in Madras were 
absolutely necessary. The debate was then adjourned. 

30tb. JANUARY The Council to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 
to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report and rejected the amendment sub¬ 
mitted by Dr. P. fiubbarouan, leader of the Opposition, that the report was unaccept¬ 
able and the people of India considered it preferable to “struggle under the existmg 
Constitution, defective though it be.” 

The Council also adopted an amendment moved by the depressed classes’ represen¬ 
tative urging the Government not to operate in this presidency the Communal Award 
as amended by the Poona Pact, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that more seate should be allotted to his community in the Legislative Council. 

Sir kurma Heddi, Law Member, though emphasizing that he was speaking on his 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Government, said the occasion was too 
momentous for him to sit silent. If Dominion Status could not be granted now it 
ought to be possible to make it India’s goal. He did not object to the plea for direct 
election, for he felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furnish the 
best education to illiterate and ignorant voters in this country. In struggling for India’s 
freedom the younger generation should not forget what had happened in the past. 

To those who complained that India has not been treated as fairly as South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, Sir Kurma woidd reply that there was no analogy between India 
and those Dominions. They had no Hindu-Moslem problem nor a system by which 
communities were treated as untouchables. India must not claim equality with those 
Dominions. Further, Indians had not yet produced an agreed Constitution. "Would 
Moslems give up the Communal Award or the Hindu Mahasabha agree to a large 
number of seats in the legislatures being given to Moslems or the depressed classes ? 
What was the good of talking about agreed constitutions when they had wasted three 
years in attempts ? An all-parties conference had been held only to be dissolved in 
utter shame. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 20th February. 
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Budget Se88ion-20th. February to 23rd. March 1935 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

20th. FEBRUARY :—Presenting the budget for the next wear which, as anticipated, 
IS a surplus one, the Finance Member, Sir Hopetoun Stokps observed*.: ‘‘Politicalr^ the 
year just closing has been in this province free from disturbing agitations, which in 
past years have so often Rented, to their financial and economic detriment, the 
various parts of India. It is indeed a matter for congratulation that those, who so 
long upheld and practised the methods of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, have 
at wng last come to see their mistake, and, one may hope, to realise the disservice 
to ^u her advancement which recourse to such methods involved.” 

i estimates for the coming year the Finance Member pointed 

out that it had been prepared on the assumption that the concessions on account Of 
general economic depression given in the previous year would be repeated. Upon this 
they anticipated, taking part 1 of the budget only, revenue of 1648.80 lakhs and expen¬ 
diture of 1611.04 lakhs, representing, compared with the revised estimate of 19M-35, 
betterraent in revenue of Es. 46.23 lakhs and saving in expenditure of 10.57 lakhs. 
It would be observed that the principal heads of revenue, excluding land revenue, 
namely, excise, stamps, forest and registration remain practically stationary and it is 
even hkely that there would be a fall under excise as the loss due to 25 per cent, 
reduction to duty on “arrack” may not be made up by increased consumption or higher 
rentals for “arrack”. i e 

revenue surplus in 1935-36, he .said that if the anticipations were 
Mfilled ttere would be a final small surplus of 4.85 lakhs. It was desirable to retain 
tois small sum in the hands of the Government against unforeseen expenditure. In 
wis connection he observed that if the postponed land revenue in some districts 
mled to be realised, the small surplus anticipated, even if no other imforeseen expen¬ 
diture had to be met, would be converted into a deficit. 

Genehal Discussion of Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—During general discussion of the budget to-day. Sir A. P. Patro 
regretted the absence of provision for material advancement of the ryots and develop¬ 
ment of cottage industries. The speaker suggested the schemes adopted by Japan in the 
matter of cottage industries to be adopted here also. 

Mr. Langley, on behalf of European group, congratulated the Finance Member on a 
balanced and surplus budget and paid tribute to the manner in which he had carried 
out the finmcial policy of the Government during the last five years. The spe^er 
drew attention to the fact that no less than 11 and a half crores of expected revenue 
depended on ag'riqulture and pleaded for the protection of agriculturists. Finally he 
said that an enquiry into the whole incidence of the land revenue policy was called 
for so that land revenue collection could be placed on a sounder basis. 

By the casting vote of the President the adjournment motion of the Member from 
Salem to discuss the re-settlement operations in certain parts of Salem and Trichino- 
poly districts was lost, 40 Members voting on either side. The President giving his 
casting vote said : “I maintain the ‘status quo’, by voting against the motion.” 

26tb. FEBRUARY :—Speaking on the budget to-day. Dr. Subharnyan, Leader of the 
Opposition, twitted Government for not accepting a resolution passed by the Council 
demanding 30 and one third per cent, land revenue remissions. 

The ryots, he said, were in terrible plight and the Madras Government would have 
done well to follow the Punjab Government’s lead in this respect. 

Mr. Bunganatha udnUar made a strong plea for the establishment of rescue 
homes. He deplored the absence of any provision for this in the budget. 

Winding up the discussion the Finance Member said that budget expenditui'e was 
regulated to the revenue of the province. Adequate provision, he added, had been made 
for the nation-building departments. Unemployment would be relieved to a large extent 
oy .tbe provision which had been made for capital expenditure on several undertatogs. 
Indianization of the Services, as suggested by some speakers, was going on but it 
could not be achieved in a day. Finally, there were signs of improvement in the 
economic condition of the province. 

Replying to tributes paid to him by members during the debate Sir Hopetoun 
Stokes said that the sentiments expressed, particularly by the Leader of the exposi¬ 
tion, would always be a source of pride to him 
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The Revenue Member^ referring to budget criticism, defended the revenue system of 
the province which, he said, was reasonable and suitable to the country. Referring 
to the resolution passed by the Council demanding land revenue remissions, he said 
that special remissions had been granted daring the last three years and no responsi¬ 
ble Government would grant such a large percentage of remission as had been demand¬ 
ed in the resolutions. 

The Home Member was glad that police administration had not been criticized. 
Referring to the establishment of Rescue Homes, in connexion with the enforcement 
of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, he said that even the available rescue 
homes in the city were not made use of, only two girls having been brought there. 

The Edueation Minister^ defending Government’s educational policy, said the new 
provisions of the Elementary Education Amendment Act would not scare away studente 
as was feared by soma members and added that criticism on that account was unjusti¬ 
fiable. He hoped tliat cottage-industry products would find an easier market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 9th. March. 

VoTixe ON Budget Demands 

9th. MARCH The Council resumed its sitting to-day when voting on demands 
for grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17,27,300 under 
the head ‘Land Revenue’ (reserved). 

Mr. Ramalingam Chetty, deputy leader of the Opposition, moved that Rs. 37,500 
•for pay and establishments he omitted with a view to asserting the right of the 
1 Council to withhold grants until grievances were redressed. The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of the Government to give adequate remission in land 
revenue and describing the conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed to the Government to reduce the scale 
of officers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramalingam’s cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated by 54 
votes to 31. 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government was doing its utmost to 
alleviate distress in the famine aneoted areas in the Ceded districts. 

The Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in full, a cut motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

The Excise Minister, replying, observed that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the question of finding other sources of revenue was explored. 

1 Jth. MARCH :—The Law Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,000 under the 
head ‘Forest’. One member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them more remunerative. 
He further complained that the administration of the fore.st was top-heavy and urged 
reduction in the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charges. The cut was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 

12ih. MARCH After question time today. Dr. Sttbbaroyan, leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, moved that ‘the Ministers have lost the confidence of this House.’ The President 
held that the motion was in order and asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to stand up in their seats. The required number having stood up, the President 
, fixed March 14 for the discussion of the motion. 

Allegations of corruption in the Registration Department were made by some mem¬ 
bers to-day by means of a token cut motion when the Minister for DevAotiment 
moved for a grant of Rs. 29,31,000 under the head “Registration” (Transferred). The 
Minister, replying, said he was aware of corruption in the Registration Department 
as there was corruption in every walk of life. He said that the public were to be 
blamed for enooure^ing corruption by offering bribes to the poorly-paid servants of 
the department. He had drawn the attention of the head of the department to the 
matter who was doing his best to stop the evil practice. The Minister added that he 
would once again draw that official’s attention to it. 

The entire grant was voted. 

The House also voted without a cut the demand of Rs. 93,09,200 mad by the 
Revenue Member under the head “Irrigation” (excluding the Cauvery Mettur project). 

No Confidence in Miniitry 

13th. MARCH -.—The no-confidence motion in the Ministry, which came up for 
discussion on the next day, made the discussion for the demand for a grant of 
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Rs. 7,38.500 under the head ’Legislative bodies (reserved)’ very lively in the Council 
to-day during a debate on a cut motion. 

Mr. Abdul ffameed Khan said that the Government had appointed an official whip 
and he very much objected to this practice as the procedure was unheard of in the 
Madras Legislative Council. He added that the official whip was inducing the nominat¬ 
ed members to vote in a particular way in respect of a particular motion (meaning the 
‘no-confldenoe’ motion) and said that he had himself seen a nominated member 
weeping because of the way he was treated by the official whip. He further said 
that the leader of the Opposition and the leader of the Justice Democratic party had 
drawn the attention of the Governor through his private secretary to the matter. 

Mr. Raman Menon, leader of the Justice Democratic party, said that Mr. Madhu 
Sudhan Thangal, a nominated member belonging to his party, told him that Mr. 
Scott Brown, official whip, induced him to vote in favour of the Government to-morrow 
on the no-confidence motion. Mr. Menon read a letter he wrote to the Governor’s 
private seoreta^ in which he stated what -Mr. Madhu Sudhan Thangal had told him 
and asked his Excellency if the methods adopted by the Government were prcmer. He 
also read the private secretary’s reply which referred Mr. Menon to Sir Hopetoun 
Stokes, leader of the House. Mr. W. K. M. Langley of the European group had 
shouted ‘money, money’ when Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan was speaking. He said that 
that was an insinuation against members sitting in the Opposition that they were in¬ 
fluenced by money with regard to to-morrow’s no-confidence motion. 

The President :-May I know if Mr. Langley meant it as an insinuation against any 
member of this House r 

Mr. Langley .—Could Mr. Raman Menon show that no member on any side has 
been influenced by money ? Cries of ‘That makes matters worse. Withdraw,' withdraw’ 
from the Opposition benches. 

The President (to Mr. Langley)—-The hon. member is not entitled to make a remark 
of that Mud. He will do well to withdraw it. 

Mr. Langley withdrew the remark. 

Bopetoun ato/Cf-s, leader of the House, defending the appointment of the official 
whip, asked why the Government .should not have a whip when all other parties in the 
House had whips, to canvass votes for the Government, if they thought it necessary. 
Defining the Government attitude in re.speot of the ‘no-confidence’ motion, he said that 
the Government was going to be behind the Ministry and was going to employ its 
powers to support their cause. That was in accordance with the position taken 
on previous occasions. The Government were going to take full part in the debate and 
vote in whatever way they wished. 

14th. MARCH ;—Feverish activity prevailed in the Council lobby in an attempt to 
measure the relative strength of the Opposition and Ministerialists in respect of the 
no-confidence motion that came up for discussion after question time to-day. Public 
interest in the motion was evident by a stream of visitors from an early hour to the 
Council and were seen engaged in brisk canvassing. There were, besides actual parti¬ 
cipants of the motion, several men of position wielding influence with many members 
busy canvassing support. The newly appointed Government whip was not behind the 
whips of other parties in this respect. 

Though there was a comparatively thin attendance in the Opposition benches when 
the Opposition leader moved the no-confidence motion, the attendance improved with 
the late arrival of members. Lobby indications were that all the 23 members of the 
United Nationalist party, which constituted the main opposition in the house, would be 
in their seats at the time of voting. 

The galleries were crowded when Dr. Suhbaroyan, leader of the Opposition, moved 
a no-confidence motion in the Ministry. The Government and Ministerialist benches 
were full while the attendance of the Opposition and other benches was comparatively 
thin. Dr. Subbaroyan’s speech was often interrupted by ‘question, question’. Similar 
expressions were heard from Ministerialists when the speaker criticised the policy of 
the Ministry. Dr. Subbaroyan said that two considerations weighed with him in bring¬ 
ing the no-confidence motion ; firstly, the Opposition would not be worth the name if it 
took no advantage of the chance by which the Government could be turned out and 
the second by the consideration which impelled him to move the motion was the 
verdict of the recent Assembly elections which was a sweeping success for the Con¬ 
gress. Referring to the record of the work of the Ministry Dr. Subbaroyan said that 
there was no settled policy behind the Ministry in the matter of administration of 
liOcal Self-Government. Rfeerring to the Elementary Education Act (Amending) Bill 
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he said that it would not bring in the millenium, but on the other hand would put 
back the clock of progress not by 10 but by 100 years. 

Ramon Menon, leader of the Justice Democratic party, seconding the motion, 
criticised the policy of the Ministry with particular reference to the administration oi 
the local boards and municipalities. 

Mr. STahia Ali (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-oonlidence motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary cases and only when the Opposition was 
in a position to carry on the administration. The speaker defended the policy of 
the Ministry, refuting the allegations. 

Mr. C\ Basudev (nominated member representing labour interests who resigned 
from the Justice party) said that he seceded as he had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. He spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
his criticism and praise of the Ministry were rather evenly balanced. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that the results of the recent elections to the Assembly 
and bye-elections to the local legislature showed that the country had lost confidence 
in the justice party. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan characterised the Ministers as tools in the hands of the 
reserved half and that was why the Government used repressive measures during the 
civil disobedience days. He criticised their voting against the resolution in the House 
asking for land revenue remission. 

Sir A. P. Pairo, opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed in the 
gradual realisation of Swaraj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. 

Kumararaja Muihta Cbettier, supporting the motion, referred to the allegations of 
undue influencs being brought to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo¬ 
sition and said that the result of voting would show who used influence. 

Mr. Hanf/anatha idudaliar, ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his own 
Ministry (of which Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters municipal as the present ministry was charged with. 

The Rajah, of Bobbin, Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyan’s party was incom¬ 
petent to criticize the Justice party which was the only constitutional party function- 
mg in this province. Referring to the allegations of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, the Chief Minister said that when he assumed office, there was a certain 
sign of demoralisation and during the last two years, it was his business to carry on 
purification in the party. 

Dr. Bubharoyan, replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there were more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties. He hoped that during the next elections it 
would be possible to have only two parties, a party in power and another in opposition. 

The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 80, 


15th. MARCH :—In the Council to-day Mr. T. M. Ramaswami Iyer moved an 
adjournment motion to discuss the neces.sity for the issue of immediate orders post¬ 
poning to an appropriate date the collection of the revenue instalments in March and 
April in view of the fact that the Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Revenue Member said that he would issue orders to all 
District Collectors to postpone the collection of the instalment to the last possible date jn 
March. Mr. Iyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs. 7,38,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies—Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon the Government the need for pro¬ 
viding housing accommodation to members of the House and raising the travelling alfow- 
anoe and also the desirability of addresing the Accountant-General to sanction payment 
of the aUowanoe to members without pre-audit were withdrawn after the Finance 
Member’s reply. 

When a demand for Rs. 2,30,71,1{X) was made by the Revenue Member under the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District Administrations and 
Miscellaneous—Reserved, representatives of the minority communities complained, of 
the inadequate representation of their communities in the Secretariat establishment, 
e^eeially in the higher offices. Discussion on the demand was not over when the 
House rose. 

_ 18th. MARCH :—In the Council to-day Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillay, 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the 

26 
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protection proposed to be given by the Tariff Amendment Bill of the Government of 
Inia against the importation of foreign rice into the Presidency. 

Asked by the President to explain the urgency of the matter, the mover said 
that the proposed measure being on the anvil of the Assembly the present was an 
opportunity to impress on the Government of India the inadequacy of the protection. 

The Leader of the House said that the matter was entirely within the cognizance 
of the Government of India and the Assembly, and in his opinion it was beyond the 
purview of the Council. If a certain piece of legislation was about to be introduced 
m the Assembly and if the purpose of the motion was to attack the Government of 
India the proper course was to move the Madras representatives in the Assembly to 
do so. 

The President said that since it was not meant as a censure there was no harm 
in having a discussion. He fixed 4 p. m. for the purpose when after a debate the motion 
was carried without a division. 

20th. MARCH ;—A grant of Rs. 1,54,15,200 was made by the Council to-day for the 
the budget head police (Reserved). 

Speeches were made complimenting the police administration in the province, the 
only criticism coming from a member from south Kanara who complained of corruption 
in the department. The Home Member, replying, said that every endeavour would 
be made to put down corruption ruthlessly whenever it was found. 

The current police expenditure, he added, was Rs. 25 lakhs less than what it was 
five years ago. Provision had been made in the present budget for the creation of a 
separate Intelligence Department in each of the thirteen districts. This would facilitate 
the detection and prevention of crime. The demand was voted without a out. 

The educational poIIot of the Government was subjected to a good deal of criticism 
when the Minister for Education made a demand for a grant of Rs. 1,80,97,200 under 
the head Education (Transferred). Members complained of inadequacy of arrangements 
for supervision of elementry education, and said that physical education was sorely 
neglected. 

The policy of frequent changes of text boobs was also criticized. This policy, it was 
stated, only benefited authors and publishers and involved a good deal of expenditure 
by the parents and guardians of students. 

The necessity of reconsidering the scale of school teachers’ salaries was also urged. 

The demand was still under consideration when the House rose for the day. 

Earlier in the day the House voted without a cut the Law Member’s demand of 
Rs. 48,70j800 under the budget head Electricity (Reserved). 

Replying to a general demand for more electricity schemes throughout the Presi¬ 
dency, the Law Member said that it was the policy of the Government to extend 
electricity schemes only when it was found to be a sound business proposition. 

Before the House wms adjourned yesterday, the President read a message from his 
Excellency the Governor returning portions of the Madras Estates Land Act Second 
Amendment Bill for reconsideration. Representations had been made to His Excellency 
by inamdars and inam tenants, the former asking him not to give his assent to the 
Bill and the latter requesting him to do so. 

During the debate on a demand for a grant of Rs. 19,47,300 under the head Jails 
(Reserved) Moslem member urged repeal of the Moplah Outrages Act, while several 
other members referred to the inadequacy of the facilities given to visitors in jails. 
One member suggested that all members of the Council should be made ex-officio 
members of the Jail Visitors’ Committee. 

The Law Member, replying, said that the Government would be glad to appoint as 
visitors to jails such members of the House as were willing to serve in that capacity. 

The demand was voted without a cut. A demand for a grant of Rs. 84,90,2(50 under 
the head ‘Administration of Justice (Reserved)’ ivas also voted in its entirety. 

Replying to the complaint of Moslem members during the debate on this demand 
that Moslems did not find a place on the Court Bench, the Law Member said 
that the matter was entirely in the hands of the Governor who made appointments of 
High Court judges. 

21tt. MARCH:—The Council to-day voted in full the demand for Rs. 6,81,500 for 
European Education (reserved). Although notices of eight cut motions had been tabled 
none of them was moved. 

The Chief Minister’s demand for Rs. 85,17,400 for Medical Relief and Sanitation 
was also voted without cut. 
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Eeplying to the criticism of the Grovernment’s educational policy, the Minitttr for 
hducation announced that the Government had withdrawn the order, cancelling the 
half-fee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and backward communities, as 
a result of representations made. 

Eeferring to the protest against frequent changes in text books, the Minister said 
that the Government had quite recently issued an order, directing that text books be 
changed only once in five years. A revision of the scale of pay of teachers, he added, 
would receive the Government’s careful consideration. Though an adequate amount 
was not provided for elementary education in the current budget, he assured the 
House that no effort would be lacking on the part of the Government to find more 
money for this purpose. 

22nd. MARCH :—The Council to-day voted the demand for grant of a further sum 
not exceeing Es. 10,20,000 under the head Electricity (reserved), towards the Mettur 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The scheme provides for the construction of a power house with four generating 
units and a transmission line. The system, which will serve the districts of Salem, 
North Aroot, Trichinopoly and Tanjore, may eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. It is proposed to start construction in April next. 

The House also voted Rs. 1,437,000 under the head ‘Irrigation’ (excluding the 
Cauvery Mettur project). This sum provides for special accelerated and widespread 
programme of improvements to minor irrigation woi’ks in the Presidency undertaken 
m view of the present economic depression and consequent unemployment among the 
rural population. 

The Law Member^ replying to a question, said that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, of 
Afghanistan, was a State jmisoner, kept in Conoor, and that he was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 45(). Representations received from him for increasing his 
allowance, etc., had been forwarded to the Government of India, as the Local Govern¬ 
ment of India were merely agents of the-.Central Government. 

Amdravida “6eeev.uice” 

After question time Mr. Baaudev, Labour representative, sought leave to move an 
adjournment of the business of the House to consider the “increasing feeling in the 
country about the insecurity of person and property of Adidravidas, as evidenced by 
the entirely unprovoked and' brutal attack by a caste. Hindu village headman of the 
Surai in Arkenam Taluk on an innocent Adidravida worker and his wife on February 
15, because ho walked tlirough the streets of the village holding an umbrella, and other 
fre^ent instances of the kind”. 

The President declined to grant leave on the gronnd that the matter did not assume 
a large and serious proportion and no specific instances were mentioned regarding 
other cases referred to. 

Rlkal Water Supi-lv 

23rd. MARCH Tlie need for adequate water supply in rural areas was urged 
by Mr. C. Basudeb, labour representative, in the Council to-day by a cut motion on the 
Chief Minister’s demand for grant of Rs. 2,468,400 for public health (transferred). 

Several members spoke of the unsatisfactory nature of public health in rural parts 
and suggested ways and means for improving the same by replanning and rebuilding 
villages, instituting maternity and child welfare centres, and providing adequate water 
supply. The Baja of Bobhili said that they were not wanting in schemes for public 
health and rural development. The difficulty was one of finance. The Chief Minister 
hoped that the present depression would soon disappear enabling them to find more 
funds for rural health aud sanitation. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The budget session of the Council then concluded and the President read a message 
from the Governor proroguing the Couucil. Cuts being withdi'awn the grants were made 
in full. Time having expired guillotine was applied at this stage ana the remaining 
demands were all carried. 
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Proceedings of the Coancil 

Budget SeMion—Bombay—14th. February to 29th. March 1935 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

The year on which you are entering will be a memorable one, said Lord Srahovrnt., 
Governor of Bombay, addressing tlie Bombay Legislative Council, which commenced its Wd- 
get session at Bombay on the 14ih. Frbruary 1935. The scheme of constitutional reforms, 
continued the Governor, which was before Parliament in the form of a Bill, would come up 
before them for discussion. Sufficient time had elapsed since the public.ation of the report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and enough had been said or written about it 
that they should have had time to form an independent opinion, and the present was 
not the occasion to make more than the broadest remarks on the scheme. "Whatever 
doubts might have been felt that those who were responsible for framing the proposals 
were not actuated by the same ideals or the same desire for the realisation of the 
self-government in India as an inte^al part of the empire as had been embodied in 
the preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, should have been set at rest by 
the recent statement of the Secretary of State. ‘If this is so, you should, I think. 
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hold that the proposals, which have been formulated by the most authoritative and 
influential committee, which was possible, were based on the utmost good-will; and 
that what has been conveniently termed safeguards in the constitution are partly 
inherent in all constitutions, and partly, the outcome of the frankest attempt to meet 
very real and practical difficulties which^ as has been shown by the epqperienoe for 
the past seven years, will attend the making of perhaps the greatest legislative expe¬ 
riment which the world has ever seen. 

“ I ask you to consider particularly what we have to gain in this presidency. 
The provinces will now have individuality of their own, a clearly demarcated and 
exclusive field of jurisdiction and an elected legislature to which alone Ministers will 
be answerable. There will bo the widest measure of responsibility qualified only by 
safeguards to which I have referred, and the agricultural and working classes and 
women will have opportunities of taking part in the affairs of their country. In this 
presidency, we should be profited by the fact that its history for the last 13 years 
has not shown a single instance to exercise the Governor’s overriding powers and by 
the cordial relations which have existed between the Governor and his Ministers 
during that period. Is it, therefore, too much to assume’, asked the Governor, ‘that 
safeguards need have little meaning in practice, if the constitution is worked in the 
same spirit of goodwill and co-operation which has characterized this presidency in the 
past ?’ In conclusion, his Excellency referred to what ho termed as the most memorable 
feature of the Bill, namely, Separafion of Sind and expressed the hope that separation 
would help Sind to develop on its own lines to the fullest individuality and with the 
fullest measure of prosperity. 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

The budget estimates for the year 1935-36 were next presented by Khan 
Bahadur D. B. Cooper^ the Finance Member. It revealed a deficit of Rs. 2 lakhs. 
According to the Finance Secretary’s note, the revenue budget estimates for next 
year, excluding the extraordinary revenue from the sale of certain securities formerly 
held in various High Court FuntLs and now transferred to the Government, are as 
follows ;— 

Revenue receipts— Rs. 14,33.3 lakhs. 

Expenditure debited to revenue— „ 14,62.6 „ 

Revenue deficit— „ 29.3 „ 

The true deficit is Rs. 29 lakhs but it is estimated that the sale of the securities 
mentioned above ■will yield about Rs. 27.3 lakhs, thus reducing the deficit to Rs. 2 
lakhs. These figures include Rs. 16 lakhs for debt repayment to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

In comparison with the budget estimates of tlie current year, the revenue expen¬ 
diture estimaes for 1935-36 have been increased by the following unavoidable items :— 

Debt repayment, Rs. 16 lakhs ; restoration of pay cut, Rs. 14 lakhs ; increase oi 
pension ohai-ges, Rs. 6 lakhs ; Karachi Town planning scheme (No. 2), Es. 1 lakh ; and 
by the provision made for the following items ;— 

Weights and Measures Act, Rs. 1 lakh ; Grant-in-aid to District and Local Boards 
for loom public works, Rs. 1 lakh ; addition to Bombay City Police Force, Rs. 1 lakh ; 
Silver Jubilee celebrations, Es. 2 lakhs, together with the following items balanced by 
equal revenue increases :— 

Barrage interest met from net additional revenue ou barrage canals, Rs. 10 laklis ; 
barrage interest met from land sales, Rs. 5 lakhs ; petrol tax works, Es. 2 lakhs. 

The above items account for increased expenditure to the extent of Rs. 59 lakhs. 

The estimates of land revenue and irrigation receipts, adds the Finance Secretary, 
do not take into account the effect on land revenue collections of the cold weather 
experienced in Januarv last, as sufficient information was not available when these 
esfimates were framed. 

The Finance Secretary also mentions that these estimates take account of the 
renewal of the Finance Act, 1932 (Rs. 30 lakhs) and the Bomboy (District) Tobacco 
Act, 1933 (Rs. 5 lakhs). 

The following note by the Finance Secretary appears about the accounts of 1933-34 : 

The closing balance of 1933-34, anticipated in the final budget estimates of the 
current year to be Rs. 97 lakhs, improved to Bs. 114 lakhs as the result of an improve¬ 
ment of Es. 13 lakhs in the revenue account and a net improvement of Es. 4 Jakhs 
under capital and debt heads. There w'as a net reduction of Rs. 6 lakhs in revenue 
receipts and a net reduction of Rs, 19 lakhs in expenditure debitable to revenue, after 
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excluding the assessments of alienated lauds less quit rents, barrage land sales, net 
additional revenue of barrage canals, barrage interest met from revenue, and tobacco 
tax in Bombay City, as these items balance on both sides of the account. The Chief 
decrease in revenue was Rs. 13 lakhs in the combined land and irrigation revenue of 
Sind, mainly owing to increased irrigation working expenses, counter-balanced by 
increased realization under Excise (Rs. 3 lakhs). Forests (Rs. 2 lakhs), Bombay Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme (Rs. 2 lakhs), and miscellaneous (Rs. 2 lakhs). 

The reductions in expenditure were spread over many heads, the more important 
being interest (Rs. 6 lakhs), due to conversion operations and largely counter-balanced 
by correspondingly less recoveries (Rs. 4 lakhs), from Presidency Corporations, civil 
works (Rs. 3 lakhs), and pensions (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

The following note appears about the accounts of 1934-35 :— 

The current year’s opening balance was Rs. 114 lakhs, of which Rs. 75 lakhs is 
the statutory balance in the Famine Relief Fund. The final budget estimates provided 
for a revenue deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs and no provision was made for debt repayment. 
The revenue position had been worsened by nearly Rs. 7 lakhs, mainly as a result of 
the provision for payment to the Government of India of the debt instalments due to 
be paid in the current year (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

Excluding the five items mentioned in the last paragraph, which appear on both 
sides of the account, there is a net decrease of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue receipts. The 
chief item under which less receipts are expected is Excise (Rs. 16 lakhs) owing to 
the extension of the instalment system in Bombay City, counter-balanced by increased 
reahzation under Forests (Rs. 5 lakhs). Irrigation (Rs. 9'lakhs) and extraordinary receipts 
(Rs. 3 lakhs.) 

The expenditure side of the. estimates has increased by Rs. 5 lakhs, due to the 
provision of Rs. 13 lakhs for debt repayment, partially 'counter-balanced by the net 
betterment of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over various other heads. 

“If I cannot say that the budget I am presenting is a prosperity budget or even a 
balanced budget, I may at least claim that it is not one that plans excessive expendi¬ 
ture,” said Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper presenting the budget. 

“We cannot show any surplus, but we can at least do the next best thing—not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary. 

“Depression in trade and industry is gradually disappearing, but it has not dis¬ 
appeared yet. Political peace is restored, but its continuance has yet to be definitely 
assui’ed. 

“Co-operation and harmonious working are making themselves visible on the distant 
horizon but they have not yet materialized in such substance and volume as to dispel 
all fear of reversion to the old type.” 

The Finance Member detailed "the effects of trade depression, remissions and suspen- 
■sions of land revenue during the past four years, saying that suspensions had totalled 
Rs. 1,98,00,000 and remissions Rs. 1,89,00,000. 

The Government were now examining the question to find out whether concessions 
could be given in a more regular manner. They had decided that, when considering 
proposals for remissions, they would, as an experiment, take into account the compara¬ 
tive fall in prices as well as the nature of the season and the economic condition of 
the people. 

The budget for 1934-35, added the Finance Member, bad provided for a surplus of 
Rs. 1,00,000, but owing to the abolition of the town duty on cotton, this surplus had 
been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10,00,000. The latest revised estimates showed 
that the deficits came to Rs. 17,00,000. 

Joint Committee Report Debate 

15th. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the motion brought forward by 
Mr. B. D. Beil, Home Member and Leader of the House that “the House] do proceed 
to discuss the J. P. C. Report”, by 38 votes to 21, the Government members remaining 
neuti-al. All Hindus voted against the motion, while Muslims and Europeans voted for it. 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. B. B. Kale, complained that copies of the 
Report were not circulated to members. It was a trespass on the privilege of the 
House and they could not consider the Report. Mr. Kale brought to the notice of the 
President that the Government had not supplied copies of the Report to members. It 
was a voluminous document, which could not be discussed without properly studying it. 

The Government explained that the India Government had not sent them a sufficient 
number of copies in time for circulating them to the House, and they could not say 
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whea they would get copies from Delhi. Their spokesman, Mr. R. D. Bell, added that 
he understood that copies of the Report were available in various bookstalls in the city. 

One member raised a point of order whether the House could discuss the Report 
which was not placed on the table of the House and not circulated to members, adding 
whether the Chair appreciated the difficulties of members in dealing with the Report 
without being supplied copies. 

The President, while being aware of the inconvenience caused to members by the 
Government’s failure to supply them copies, ruled that the House should not take 
umbrage on technical points, and there were precedents in the House of reports being 
taken into consideration without Government circulating copies of them to the members. 

Mr. Winterbotham asked whether there was any member among the Opposition 
who had not yet studied the J. P. C. Report. 

The President then proceeded to take the sense of tlie House, at the suggestion of 
a few members, on the Government’s motion. 

A piquant situation arose when the President agreed to put the motion to the 
House. The Government were not in a position to give any lead to their supporters 
and Muslims also were not decisive. A few of them were afraid that if the Opposi¬ 
tion carried the day, the House would have no opportunity to approve the Communal 
Award. After a good deal of hesitation, they walked into the ‘Aye’ lobby. Seeing that 
the Government had decided to remain neutral, Europeans and representatives of 
special constituenoies, like Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Millowners’ Association, 
walked into the ‘Aye’ lobby. The majority of Hindu Members who wanted to express 
their hostility to the Report without oven having discussion voted against the Govern¬ 
ment’s motion. The Opposition carried the day by 38 votes against 21. The House 
then adjourned. 

G£ner.\l Discussion of Budoet 

18 th. FEBRUARY General discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. Member 
after member attacked the decision of the Government to restore the salary cuts to 
the Government servants and urged that immediate relief should be given to the poor 
agriculturists who were the central pillars of the presidency’s finances. 

Dewan Bahadur Mr. Paid voicing non-official opposition to the Budget proposals 
said that Bombay’s finances according to the Budget estimates did not show improve¬ 
ment and therefore there was no justification for the restoration of salary cut to the 
services He urged the Government to give relief to agriculturists in the name of 
H. M. the King during the Silver Jubilee. The speaker, however, congratulated the 
Gtovemment on their decision to launch the village mortgage banks scheme to encourage 
cottage industries and the assurance to give remissions in revenue. 

MLr. R. H. Tairsee congratulated the Finance Member on the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to base their remissions on the economic condition of the people and the value 
of agricultural produce. The speaker vehemently attacked the Government for restoring 
the salary cuts and warned them that unless they did something substantial to 
improve the conditions of the agriculturists, the House might not vote for their 
Finance Bill. He also attacked the Government for providing Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations and suggested that this amount should be distributed among 
the agriculturists 

Mr. WmUrbothom (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) supported the Government 
generally but expressed the hope that the Government would give relief to the 
tax-payer as soon as possible, particularly, regarding the electricity tax which, he 
maintained, was a tax on progress. 

Mr. B. Patel (Ahmedahad) charged the Government with step-motherly attitude 
towards Gujrat agriculturists regarding revenue remission and said that remissions 
given so far were inadequate The speaker suggested that all balances of suspended 
revenue might be remitted. He took objection to the Government’s decision to restore 
the salary cuts and warned the Government that unless they were prepared to do 
something to relieve the sufferings of the agriculturists, he would not be surprised if 
the House threw out the Finance Bill. 

Rao Bahadur tSurve joined others in attacking the Government on their decision 
to restore, the salary outs. 

Mr. B. Saklaiwala (Bombay Millowners) opposed the restoration of salary 
cuts and suggested that the Bombay Government might ask the Government of India 
to provide them with Rs. 14 lakhs for the same. He also urged the modification of 
pension rules which in the Bombay presidency appeared to be higher than in other 
presidencies. 
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Eao Bahadur Chitale, in opposing the Budget proposals, referred to the recent 
press report that certain Government officials had objected to singing of Vandemataram 
in schools and asked the Home Member if such orders were issued by any Govern¬ 
ment Officials. No reply was given. The House then adjourned. 

19i!i. FEBRUARY;—More than a dozen non-official members criticised the Govern¬ 
ment on their decision to restore the salary cuts, when they had not been able to 
balance their budget. Mr. Freke, Finance Secretary, replying to critics, iustified the 
restoration of salary outs on the groimd that security of pay and pensions alone would 
ensure an honest and uncorrupt administration. 

Mr. Oazdar (Karachi) oharaoterised the Budget as a humdrum one and severely 
criticised the Government for exhausting their reserve fund. 

Mr. B. R. Bakhle (nominated non-official), while congratulating the Government on the 
appointment of a Labour Officer, criticised the Government for restoring the salary cuts. 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) m-ged the remission of land revenue in Guzrat. 

Mr. Vandekar (Surat) appealed for substantial relief to agriculturists. 

Mr. Mehta (Panch Mahals) demanded that relief centres should be started in 
villages to give relief to agricultiu'ists. 

Mr. Mahomed Mitha (Bombay City) protested against the restoration of salary outs 
and appealed to the Governor to abandon Poona exodus. 

Mr. Kale (Bombay) asked why the Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice in the matter of restoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion. 

Mr. Lane, Development Secretary, referred to Mr. Tairsee’s question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on the ground. 

Mr. Freke^ Finance Secretary, who justified the restoration of the salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintained 
that security of pay and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was the reason why the Government took the first opportunity to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Rao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that the amount on account 
of the salary cuts should be used for relieving unemployment in the Presidency. 

20th. FEBRUARYThe Council to-day concluded general discussion on the 
Budget. The main feature of to-day’s debate was the rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by non-official members in 
the course of discussion. 

Sir Bhutto-, Minister for Local Self-Government, defended the Government policy 
in the matter of village panohayats and rural uplift work. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment had provided Ks. 33,000 for village panchayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work. Regarding the demand for paid officials to carry on this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who were prepared to undertake the work. 

Mr. Kambli, Minister for Education and E.xcise, justifying the Government’s educa¬ 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progi’ess. The number of 
primary schools in the Presidency had increased from 12,652 (in 1932) to 14,660 (193H. 
During the same period, the number of teachers increased from 28,875 to 37,669, 
while the students increased from 79,508 to 168,564. Dealing with the Excise policy of 
the Government, he said, that the ultimate aim of the Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal. When it would be reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illioit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of tho people was necessary. 

Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to tho 
criticism raised by members. While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly the- Thomas Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions which would have meant closing down the J. J. School of Art and the Poona 
Agricultural College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Es. 14 lakhs, of 
the restoration of the salaries out, Es. 2.9 lakhs concerned All-India Services, Es. 4.8 
lakhs concerned the provincial subordinate services, which also could not be touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State. The remaining amount was in con¬ 
nection with the salary of those who were getting less than Es. 200 and it would not 
be fair if they only were exempted from restoration, partioulary, in view ef the fact 
that the Government of India and all Provincial Governments had restored the cuts. 
Regarding the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, he said that the 

27 
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Govemment were reviewing the situation and would soon announce the;remissions, but 
he assured the House that the concessions proposed would be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

The PifTANCE Bill 

21il. FEBRUARY :—After a chorus of protests and threats to toroedo the Blnance 
Bill from the non-official benches, the Council to-day passed the first reading of the 
Bill by ^ to 32 votes. Irrespective of parties and groups, the non-official members 
voiced their opposition to the continuance of the emergency taxation, particularly, in 
view of the fact that the emergency cut in the pay of Government servants which was 
Introduced simultaneously had been withdrawn now. The Mahomedan and Non-Brahmin 
votes were split on this occasion. The Bill was also read for the second time. 

Bombay Tobacco Bill 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Bombay Tobacco Bill came up for strong criticism from 
non-official benches when the Council resumed discussion to-day on the subject. 
Most of the opposition was based on the ground that the Bill would cause great hard¬ 
ship to the growers of tobacco. 

fioo Bahadur R. B. Chitale warned the Government against the passage of the 
Bill, which would cause discontent among the rural population and antagonise the 
people, who, hitherto, had been on the side of the Government. 

Mr i. R. Tairsee said that he was not against the principle of the Bill but wanted 
the rate of taxation to be reasonable and equitable. 

Mr. A. B. Achrekar opposed the Bill and disclosed the fact that the Non-Brahmin 
Party had made it a party question and had decided to vote against the Bill. He 
added that if the Bill were passed, the Central Provinces would get an advantage over 
Bombay in tobacco production. 

Mr. R. R. Sahhale said that he was prepared to support the Government on this 
issue, but he would <urge them to refer back the Bill to a select Committee. 

A Mahomedan member from Satara said that on behalf of his constituency, he 
would support the Bill. The Council then adjourned till 25th. 

Law of Adopiion Amend. Bill 

25tb. FEBRUARY Galleries were crowded to-day, many Hindu ladies being 
present as they expected a teen debate on the Bill to amend the law of adoption 
relating to Hindu widows. The Bill was characterised by a conference of Bombay 
women as a retrograde and unjust piece .of legislation two days ago and copies of 
proceedings of the meeting were distributed to members to-day. 

The Council took most of the time in discussing the motion to refer hack to the 
Select Committee the Bill to regulate the money-lending business. After several 
speakers had spoken on the subject, the motion was declared lost by 30 votes to 43. 

Bombay District Police Act Amend. Bill 

26th. FEBRUARY :—The Council discussed a Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act of 1890 with a view to making ownere of cattle provide sufficient fodder 
and pasture, failure of which will make the offence punishable with a line. The Home 
Member., replying to the debate, pointed out the impracticability of the enforcement of 
the Bill as it would leave loopholes for corruption and the difficulty of prosecution. 
The motion, which was moved by Eai Bahadur Mr. Adam Patel, was lost without a 
division. 

Other Bills 

27th. FEBRUARY : —A Bill seeking the abolition of Taluka Local Boards was 
passed ^ter a very little discussion as a majority in the House were in favour of the 
necessity of the measure. 

Two other Bills, one amending the Insolvency Act and the other the Prisoners’ 
Identifieaticm Act were also passed. The next mea,sure that came before the House 
was the Wakf Act, the first reading of which was passed and the Bill has been 
referred to a select committee for examination and report. 

Bombay Tobacco Bill ( oonid. ) 

Irt. MARCH :—After question time the President gave a ruling regarding the 
amendment of Mr. Chikode to the Tobacco Bill. He said that he had carefully 
considered the matter and quoted a particular case in support of his decision which 
was to the effect that all the amendments to the Bill were in order. 
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Mr. Chikode then moved his amendment which was lost. Several other amend¬ 
ments to the provisions ol the Bill were then moved, but all except one were lost. 

The Finance Member then moved that the Bill be read a uiird time and passed. 
The Bill was passed by 51 votes to 23. 

VoiiNO ON Budget Demands 

2nd. MARCH :—The Government’s revenue policy came in for strong criticism to-dw 
when Mr. Q. S. Oangoli’s token out of one rupee in the total demand of Rs. 54,54,000 
under the head, land revenue, was moved. In moving the cut, Mr. Gangoli brought to the 
notice of the House the forfeitures of land during the Civil Disobedience movement 
and submitted that he might well have brought the motion on grounds of non-retura 
of these lands but said that he preferred to base it on grounds of restoration of cut in 
salaries of Government servants. 

Rao Saheb Kulkarni, in supporting the motion, submitted that the expenditure of 
the department was too heavy. To recover four crores of the revenue the Bombay 
Government had spent more than sixty-five lakhs, while the Madras Government had 
spent for a revenue of seven crores, only twenty lakhs. Incidence of taxation was 
also too heavy. Bihar paid only eight annas, while Bombay paid Ss. 2-8-0. 

Several other members in supporting the motion submitted that because of the fluctua¬ 
tions in prices, the basis of assessment should be revised and that the plight of the 
ryot in these times of depression necessitated some measure of relief, as the burden 
they shouldered was too heavy and more often than not drove them to leave the land 
and seek employment in docks and mills in the cities. 

4th. MARCH Mr. Gangoli’s censure motion was defeated to-day by 42 votes to 
to 17. Europeans, the Government members, Non-Brahmins, and some members of 
the opposition voted against the censure motion, while the entire Sind Moslem bloc 
and a few others voted for the censure motion. It may be of interest to note that 
the censure motion was moved by arangement with all parties and Rao Bahadur 
Kale, Leader of the Opposition, supported the motion in his speech. 

Khan Bahadur Khurh, made out a strong case for rebates owing to the fall in 
prices and protested against discrimination between Barrage and Non-Barrrage_ area. 
He emphasised the possible trouble from water-logging which was likely to ruin the 
best lands in the Barrage, He also referred to the monsoon and frost havoc on rice 
and other crops, 

Messrs. Miran Mahomed, Bhailal Patel and a few others supported the motion, 
while Rao Bahadar Chitale, Mr. Chikodi and many others who are generally found 
on the Opposition side indicated that they would remain neutral in the matter of 
voting. The Non-Brahmins and about a dozen persons who were generally on the 
opposition side voted with the Government. 

5th. MARCH -.—Rao Saheb Kulkarni moved a token-cut of Es. 100 under the 
head “Excise Transferred” in the total votable demand of Rs. 42 lakhs and was 
supported by Messrs. L. R. Ookhale, Bakhle, Dr. Oilder and Mr. Kharbari. 

The speakers condemned outright the excise policy of the Government, stating that 
it paid greater attention to the increase of revenue rather than to the benefit of the 
people. The figures for the several years past were quoted to showjthat the tendency of 
tiie excise policy was towards increasing the consumption of liquor in the country. 
From the figures available, it was clear that there was an enormous increase in the 
number of liquor shops and hence the revenue accrued from this source. The Govern¬ 
ment attempted to explain this by stating that there had been an increase in the 
illicit distillation. It was asked if the ultimate goal of the Government policy was the 
encouragement of the distillation of illicit liquor and why steps had not been taken to 
stop it. It was generally said that illicit distillation had increased because the number 
of shops had increased and now it was stated that the number of shops increased 
because illicit distillation had increased. Though it had been stated on the floor of the 
House that the policy of prohibition had still been the end of the excise policy of the 
Government, no such conclusion could be arrived at after studying that policy. 

6tb. MARCH :—Rao Saheb Kulkarni’s out of Rs. 100 in the total demand of Be. 
42,00,000 was thrown out after a division try 54 votes to 15 and Diwan Bahadur A. 
T, Kambli’a grant of Rs. 46,67,000 under Excise (transferred) was carried. 

On the resumption of the debate to-day several members rose up in favour of the 
cut and submitted the Government’s excise policy to a trenchant criticism. It was 
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held among other things that the excise policy ran counter to the policy expressly 
laid down by the Co\inoil in the past. The goal of prohibition had been pressed by 
the House for the last five years in vain. The Government’s policy was characterized 
as weak incompetent and thoroughlv contrary to the benefit of the people of the 
presidency, illicit distillation that liad been the bugbear of the excise policy, had to be 
laid at the door of several executive departments that were concerned in carrying out 
the excise policy. 

Mr. Kambli, in replying to the debate, said that though ho had felt unstinted 
admiration for the spirit of eagerness for prohibition and tomiieranoe that was displayed 
in the speeches of several members, he had to submit that most of them wore mistaken 
with regard to tlie policy of the Government which clearly laid down in words “the 
minimum of consumption and tho maximum of revenue” and which was enunciated 
in the Government of India j-esolutions of 1925 and 1929. According to them, the 
policy to be followed had to bo slow and steady and from the figui’cs of consumption 
of alcohol for the last ton vears it was evident that such progi'ess had been m^e. 
The members had complained that there had been no gradual reduction of rationing. 
Tho danger in the increase of crime was such that the only remedy was to afford 
opportunities for the reduction of illicit li(iuor. No definite period could be fixed for 
reaching the goal of prohibition, becau.se of an increase in the preventive staff that 
would be necessary and a gap in tho revenue that would be affected. Still within the 
last ten years there had been considerable decroiiso in consumption as the figures 
showed. 

7ih. march -.—Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member, moved the demand for 
Rs. 4,30,000 under the head ‘Stamps’ (reserved) when Rao Saheb Kulkarni moved a 
token cut of Its. 100 in the total votablo demand. Ho submitted that the cost of 
stamps should be marked on oach stamp and that stamps should be made of Indian 
paper. Mr. Cooper in reply said that tno matter was in the hands of tlie Government 
of India. The cut motion vvas lost. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto then moved the demand of Rs, 27,54,000 under the head 
‘Forest (transferred)’. Mr. OangoH moved two cut motions. Mi*. Qokhale one and Mr. 
Gaidar one. iJl motions were withdiawn. 

8th. MARCH :—The debate on Mr. Gaidar's cut’ motion to reduce by Rs. 1000 
the total votable demand of Rs. 27,41,000 moved by Mr. Bhutto, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, under Forest (Transferred) was resumed to-day. 

The Minister, replying, admitted corruption in the Forest Department. Regarding 
the charge that the Department had not been Indianised, ho said that _ 99 per cent of 
the Forest staff were Indians. He added that .several cases of corruption were detected 
and departmental action taken. As regards pig menace, he said that the Government 
sanctioned 6,000 gun licences. 

Among others w’ho spoke in favour of the motion were Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed and 
Mr. Tairsee. They held that the times had changed and that they were no longer in 
the days of Minto-Morley Reforms and that tho percentage quoted by the Minister did 
not refer to higher grades of officials. Indians were to be found plentifully in the 
capacity of peons and labourers. That wa.s not Indianisation. 

9lh. MARCH Several cut motions were moved in tho Council to-day in the 
demands made by Ministers under the different heads. 

During discussion, the question was raised regarding dangs in the forest area in 
Gujerat, which Rao Bahadur Pradlian held, were originally m the possession of the 
Bombay Government and had subsequently been transferred to the Government of 
India. A considerable sura of money had been spent on these areas and no compensa¬ 
tion had been received for the transfer. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Belt, Horae Member, said that there was considerable 
doubt as to whether these dangs belonged to the Goverumont of India or Native 
States, which was the reason why tho Government of India had transferred them. It 
was, however, a fact that as tho result of tho transfer, tho Bombay Government did 
lose about a lakh of rupees annually. 

Demands under the heads, ‘Forest transferred’, “Forest capital outlay charged to 
revenue Hansferred and Registration transferred” were also moved to-day. 

The cut motion of Rao Saheb Kulkarni of Rs. 100 in tho total demand of Rs. 
6,40,000 and Mr. Gangoli’s motion to reduce bv Rs. 100 tho total demand of Rs, 35,000 
under the head “schiSuled taxes”, were both lost. 
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13ih. MARCH Several points of interest in the working of the Legislative Council 
and facilities for better administration were rmsed to-day, when Mr. Oangoli 
a cut under the head, General Administration ( Reserved), to reduce by Ks. lUU m 
(B) Legislative Council’s and (C) Provincial Legislative Council s total votable demand of 
Es. 1,19,800. A strong plea was put in for an increase m the aUowances of members on 
the basis that as the cut had been restored in the salaries of officials, jt was untmr mat 
the councillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed thmr professions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of the people should be made to suffer in pocaet. 
Among other suggestions made was the one that the Council should have tnree 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get through the work thM came up 
which was often in arrears and sometimes necessitated unusual prolongation m 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the_ Lemsiature, 
as in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing of a non¬ 
official Bill. Tivo other points raised during the debate were that the Library of the Oomcu 
should be improved as it was “the poorest librai-y in the whole country, and mat a 
clerk, librarian and secretary be appointed to facilitate the working of the ttimcii. 

Mr. B. D. Bell, Home Member, replying, said that, while he admitted mat me 
members had occasion to grumble over the time allotted for questions and mswer% 
it must not be forgotten that in questions, the Government only have information ana 
noming more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance. 

Two other cut motions were moved and withdrawn. 


14tli. MARCH Allegations of serious electioneering malpractices came ^ before 
the House, when Hr. Oilder moved a cut of Hs. 100 in the demand of Ks. 5,500 under 
legislative bodies during the Budget discussion. „ • i j j .i. 

The member held mat the number of persons on the electoral rolls included me 
names of persons long dead and mat impersonation in the worst form was very com¬ 
mon during most of the elections. In election booths, votes were actually being sold Md 
candidates knew that the votes could be bought and so mey took no trouble to cater 
for them. He also held that the poUing booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wants and requirements particularly during rush hours and, only Mted to 
me general confusion and irregularity of the system of elections as practised in_ India, 
mough it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of me existence 
of mese malpractices, it was morally certain and it was necessary, if nothing else, 
mat enquiry into the matter should be held at the earliest convenience. 

The Home Member, in reply, said that there was a great deal of trum in me 
statements made in the House, but mat more time and more money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for accurate and efficient management of me electioneeriM 
campaign. Replying to a question, he also stated mat there was no possibihtj of me 
elections being held in the coming financial year, till franchise qualifications were 
definitely known. 


15th. MARCH That there were nearly 1,500 gambling dens in me Princes 
Street Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Rs. 10 to me 
Police Officer in chaige was the statement made by Mr. G. S. Gangoli, while moving 
a out motion to the Police Department grant to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Kasim Mitha, supporting tee motion, said that Satta gambling in the 
City of Bombay was being carried on openly and was a great scandal. Speakers on 
the motion held that it was very difficult to prove me charge against the Police who 
in the mofussil were not only police officers, but magistrates and law'-giyers as well. 
The income that me Police acquired from the gambling exceeded me income of me 
Home Member himself. 

Replying to me allegations made, Mr. Bell, Home Member, stated mat me Govern¬ 
ment were aware of the existence of menace of gambling in the city and that steps 
would be taken to reduce it. It was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
Government had given orders that deterrent sentences should be pressed by the 
Public Prosecutor. The Government were examining the present Gambling Act with 
a view to bring before the House a BiU amending it. Discussion on demands for 
grants concluded. 

Motor Vehicles TaxiTioN Bill 


lath. MARCH:—A Bill to provide for the levy of tax on motor vehicles 
was introduced by Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, Finance Member to-day. In moving 
the first reading of the Bill, the Finance Member said that the Bill sought to levy tax 
on motor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding Sind. He assured me House 
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that it was not going to impose fresh taxation or realise added source of revenue. It 
was meant to impose a compound tax on motor vehicles in suppression of the current 
system of collecting the tolls. It would obviate all trouble which the owners of motor 
cars were now subject to and would be in the interests of the people as a whole. 
Nor would the revenue of the local bodies suffer as 10 per cent additional revenue of 
the proceeds of the new tax would be allocated to them. 

The Bill was opposed by the Mayor of Bombay, Mr. H. Rahimtoola, who said that 
the Bill attempted to give the source of revenue to the Government which belonged 
to the local bodies. Hitherto, it had been the policy of the Government to help the 
local bodies,, but the Bill was directly contrary to this policy. The Bill, besides, 
was one-sided. If the revenue collected be less than the requirements, the local 
Government would not benefit. The tolls were a temporary measure introduced because 
of the financial stringency, but the new measure was permanent. 

Several other members opposed the Bill on the ground that it was extremely detri¬ 
ment^ to the agricultural and poorer classes in general. It threw the burden of 
taxation on the small owners and others who ought not to be taxed. The net result 
of the measure would be to benefit the richer classes and companies who carried on 
large scale business and strangle the bus and lorry trade among the smaller owners. 


19th. MARCH:—The Council continued discussion of the Motor Taxation Bill to¬ 
day. Several speakers subjected the Bill to trenchant criticism on the ground that the 
proposed tax was at once inequitable and not based on sound commercial lines. 

It was further held that in certain cases the tax tended to raise the incidence of 
taxation to anything from 25 to 300 per cent and that it was obvious that it was a 
move which suggested the existence of some inner motives that were reacting against 
the interests of poorer classes, particularly, agriculturists. 

The Pinance Member, speaking in favour’ of the Bill, stated that it was meant to 
develop long distance transport and give to the producer a maximum return and 
raise his standard of living. 

Details oe Eabachi Firino 

22nd. MARCH Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, made an important statement in 
the Council to-day during the debate on the aiBournment motion regarding the pubho 
demand for an immediate enquiry into Aarachi firing. He ^ narrated me 
origin of what he termed as “this unfortunate incident,” which began with 
the murder of Nathuram in the Additional Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Karachi 
in September last. He regretted that he could not accept the statement of Mr. Gazdar 
that there was no communal tension in Karachi following the rejection of the appeal 
of Abdul Quayam for mercy. He had read numerous extracts from local p^ers in 
Karachi, and one did find in these ample evidence of a communal tension in Karachi 
after the rejection of Quayam’s appeal for mercy. 

He next narrated how Abdul Quayam’s execution was first postponed owing to 
anticipated communal trouble, how the Bombay Government could not agree to the 
execution being carried out in a mofussil place and how he was finally executed on the 
morning of March 19. Mr. Bell then described how the execution was carried out 
and what steps were taken by the local authorities and in this connection he read out _a 
telegram from the District M^strate of Karachi, which was read out in the Council 
of State yesterday. Proceeding, the Home Member said that by 12-15 p. m. a frenzied 
Crowd of twenty thousand, carrying lathis and stones, made their way tow^ds the 
city. The local authorities had made arrangements to stop the procession. Their party 
consisted of a small police force with ten armed men and fifty soldiers, who divided 
into two groups, and were accompanied by the District and City Magistrates. The 
crowd, which the local authorities described as a roaring one, had no intention of 
burying the body in the city and they were no control, as was suggested, so as to 
remain peaceful. (The Home Member was inaudible here). Their aim appeared to be 
to enter the city and inflame feelings against the Hindus. The crowd stoued _ a oar 
carrying two Honorary Magistrates. It rushed at the police party which wffi in front 
and overwhelmed them and one of the rioters seized the rifle from a soldier’s hand. 
Here the local authorities described the crowd as savage and violent. If the rioters 
had broken through the military cordon, it would certainly have caused widespread 
rioting in the city and looting and attack on the Hindu population. 

After describing the number of rounds fired and the relief work carried out by 
the authorities who, he said, were hampered in their_ work by stoning by crowds, he 
stated that the latest casualties were thir^-five dead, sixty-seven major injuries and 
thirty-five minor injuries. These, said the Home Member, were the full facts which were 
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presently in his possession. Proceeding, he said that the military were kept under control 
and the firing was carried out under instructions from the Magistrate. Explaining the 
Government’s attitude towards lie demand for an immediate and impartial enquiry, the 
Home Member said, “Under singular circumstances the Home Member of the Government 
of India in the Assembly was prevented from speaking on this point. I think the House 
will not altogether regret, that we, who are most directly and intimately concerned 
with the situation, should be the first to hear and consider the attitude of the Government.” 
Any enquiry, he said, would necessarily be divided into two parts—first, regarding 
the conduct of the military, and secondly, regarding the precautions taken by the local 
civil authorities. There appeared to be an assumption that in questions of the kind, 
specially when the casualties were heavy, an enquiry was considered something as a 
matter of course. He had no doubt that all would agree that if the military were 
called on to carry out such unpleasant duties on the assumption, that if casualties 
occur an enquiry would be made, their position would become impossible. An enquiry 
into the conduct of the military could not be asked for, or suggested unless they 
could make out a case. If the Magistrate had sufficient police force, he could call for 
military aid, who must comply with the requisition. But once requisitioned the method 
of quelling the disturbance was entirely within the discretion of the military Officer 
Commanding and the Magistrate could not suggest or stipulate a particular method. If 
the members pondered over this question they would see that, firstly, it was altogether 
out of the question that any Magistrate should be required or expected to order or 
discipline troops. Secondly, once the civil authority cmled for military aid, it meant 
that the situation had passed entirely out of the control of the civil authority. In the 
present case there was absolutely no ground whatsoever for the Government to suggest 
an enquiry into the conduct of the soldiers or give their support to such a demand. On 
the other hand facts clearly showed that the troops had maintained discipline and 
that after the police were overwhelmed they took control of the situation and used 
only as much force as was required, and the firing was restricted and restrained. 
There was no doubt that the casualties were considerable, but they were the result of 
dense formation of the crowd. 

The Home Member reiterated that as far as the conduct of the military was con¬ 
cerned the attitude of the Bombay Government was that soldiers had carried^ out 
their duties, and no possible reflection could be cast on their conduct at this time. 
Regarding the precautions taken by the local authorities, he said this was primarily 
a matter for the local Government to consider. Information,^ as already explained, 
was far from being complete, and the local authorities had given them only suoh in¬ 
formation as they thought necessary, as they were busy with quelling the riots and 
subsequently making arrangements for the city’s safety. Moreover, authorities had to 
obtain information from individual officers through proper channels, and in the cir¬ 
cumstances he was sure the House would not expect him to pass a judgment one 
way or the other. In conclusion, Mr. Bell said that as the Bombay Government was 
not in possession of full details they were not in a position to decide about an enquiry 
but assured that they took a serious veiw of the things and would certainly investi¬ 
gate all the facts and circumstances and see whether the precautions taken were suffi¬ 
cient, and if not, why not. He hoped the Honse would consider the circumstances 
calmly and dispassionately, as in such a matter justice could not be done to anybody 
or side unless all facts were obtained and considered in a dispassionate manner. 

Motok Vehicles Taxation Bill 

23rd. MARCH The second reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill was 
thrown out by 47 votes against 35, the Sind Moslems voting solidly for rejection. 

The Finance Member moved the second reading of the Bill and was opposed by 
Bao Bahadur Chitale. Bao Bahadur Surve then moved an amendment to the Bill 
that it be published for three months to elicit public opinion. At this stage, Mr. 
Abdul Latiff moved a second amendment that the Bill be read for the second time 
on Tuesday next to give members time to study it. The Finance Member said that 
as it was the intention of the Government to meet the wishes of the members as far 
as possible, he accepted the latter -amendment. 

The first amendment was thrown out by show of hands but the second was 
pressed to a division and lost by 43 votes to 36. At this stage the Maine Member 
rose to make a statement to the House but was opposed by Mr. Patel who said that 
as discussion on the second reading had been closed, the Home Member was not 
entitled to make any statement that might influence voting on the second reading of 
the Bill, The Home Member, however, said that all he wanted to say was that the 
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Government intended movement at a later stage to the Bill so as to meet the wishes 
and criticisms of members and local bodies. The BiU was then put to vote and lost. 

Nurses’ Eeqistbation Bill 

25th. MARCH ;—Second reading was passed of the Bill to provide for registration 
and better training for nurses, midwives and health visitors in the Bombay Presidency. 

The main object of the Bill, which was moved by the Home Member, was to protect 
the public from the activities of persons who might misrepresent themselves to be 
fully qualified nurses, midwives and health visitors in the same way as the Bombay 
Medical Council protected the public from the activities of unregistered medical 
practitioners. 

Esiabushiieni op Land Mortgage B.^nks 

26th. MARCH : —Mr. S. T. Kambli moved that “This Council recommends to 
the Government that they should take steps for the establishment of land mortgage 
banks in the presidency proper and should guarantee the payment of interest 
at such rates as may Be considered reasonable and also the principle of 
debentures to the extent of Es. 10 lakhs to be issued by the Bombay Provincial Co¬ 
operative Bank or by the Centi'al Land Mortg^e Bank and if, when started, for 
financing these banks on the said bank giving sufficient security for such debentures. 
The Council further recommends that the Government should take steps to undertake 
such legislation as may be necessary to give effect to the above recommendations.” 

At the outset, the President said that Mr. Kambli was creating a precedent in 
placing before the House for its opinion a matter of such great importance before 
taKng it up for legislation. Mr. Kamat and Mr. Naik supported the motion. _ It was 
held that the idea had been looming lai’ge before the public eye for some time and 
no further time should be lost in putting into practice a measui’e that greatly relieve 
agricultural distress in the country. It was also suggested that Conciliation Boards 
should be adopted as a regular feature in all areas where a Bank existed. 

Non-official Eesoluiions 

27th. MARCH :—Non-official business was taken up in the Council to-day. Mr. 
ff. S. Oangoli moved that an address be presented to the Governor requesting that 
at least three session of the Legislative Council bo held every year, and to allot during 
each session at least four days tor discussion of resolutions. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. B. P. Wadke then moved that this Council requests the Governor to convey 
through the Secretary of State for India to theii' Majesties the King and the Queen 
the Council’s deep sense of loyalty, devotion and good feelings on the occasion of the 
ensuing Silver Jubilee. The resolution was carried with acclamation after a number of 
members had risen to associate themselves with the sentiments expressed in the text. 

28th. MARCH :— Sheikh Abdul Aziz moved that this Council recommends to the 
Government that effective weightage should be given to minority communities in all 
Municipalities and Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency wherever their number in 
these local Boards is less than one-third. The resolution was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Oangoli and Mr. Tairsee, who suggested that the measure sought to bo introduced was 
reactionary and would not tend to improve the condition of the people, as separate 
electorates and like measures, meant to ensure weightage to minorities, had been found 
from experience to be more detrimental to their interests than otherwise. 

Establishment top Land Mortgage Banks 

29ih. MARCH; —After question-time, an amendment to Mr. Kambli’s resolution 
that fifty lakhs be utilised for the purpose of starting the Land Mortgage Banks in 
the presidency was carried by show of hands. 

Most of the speakers of the day gave whole-hearted support to the principles un¬ 
derlying the resolution, but the trend of speeches was in the direction of increasing 
the amount voted and the decision of the House did not come as a surprise. 

All parties in the House urged the necessity of immediate relief to the agriculturists 
and despite the fact that Mr. Kambli in replying to the debate stated that the measure 
was only temporary and that if it proved a success, the Government would most 
certainly bring in a resolution at a later period to increase the amount, the House 
voted for the amendment. The Council was then prorogued. 
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f the Council 

Oth. FEBRUARY to 6th. APRIL 1935 


Non-okkicial Resolutions 

The United Provinces Legislative Council opened its budget session at Lucknow on 
the 20tb. February 1935 with Mr i'lloruw in the chair. Out of half-a-dozen non-ofidciM 
resolutions on the agenda, the House disjiosed of three and was half-way through the 
fourth when it rose for the day. 

Mr. Sahu Jwala Singh’s resolution, recommending to the Government that the 
local rates and cesses charged fiom zemindars on laud revenue be charged on the 
amount of land revenue as reduced and not on one as assessed and that where there 
was total remission or suspension of rent and land revenue, no local rates and cesses 
be charged, gave rise to a full-dress debate. There was difference of opinion among 
the zemindar members themselves as to the expediency of the demand made therein. 

On the request of Nawab Sir .Vuhonied Yusuf. Minister for Local Self-Government, 
the President allowed the resolution to be split into two parts, the latter of which 
together with Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain’s amendment was accepted, the 
final form being “where there was total remission or suspension of rent and land 
revenue, no local rates and cesses be charged and in order to secure this the relevant 
Ss be amended.’’ 

Enquiry into Landlords’ Indebtedness 

The Council passed another resolution recommending to the Government to order 
general inquiry into the indebtedness of landlords paying land revenue of Ra. 5,000 or 
over and take such steps through the Court of Wards as might bo desirable to save 
the estates of such proprietors about whom there might be reasonable apprehension 
that their own management could not save their -estates from ruin. The resolution 
WM moved by Vhoudhury Mahomed Ali. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 

Educatio^j of Backward Classes 

2lit. FEBRUARY ;—The Council could not finish even half of the non-offioiri 
business put down for the day, due to somewhat lengthy speeches, which characterised 
the debates on the motions discussed. Heat was imported into the discussion by 
Bat Saheb Ramcharan s motion, recommending to the Government that it should 
take exactly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
taking in the case of the Depressed Classes and eventually there was a passage at 
arms between Sir J. F. Srivasiava, Education Minister, and Nawahxada Liagat Ali 
Khan, Deputy President, following the latter’s reference to slow the pace with which 
Muslim education was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as ameMed by 
Mr. Ahmed Shah for widening the scope of “backward classes’’ as to include Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and not only Hindus. 

The House passed two other resolutions, one recommending to the Government to 
take immediate steps to revise for the ne.vt fasli year the existing scheme of remi¬ 
ssions in rent revenue and expand the co-operative movement in the provinces. 

Supplementary Grants 

23rd. FEBRUARY The Council sat just for an hour this mornmg when it 
voted the demands for supplementary grants in 1934-35 aggregating to Rs. 1,19,891 
and referred to the Select Committee the Tobacco Bill, after rejecting without division, 
Mr, Hafit Mahomed Ibrahim's amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. 

The House also accepted unanimously the Finance Member’s motion recommending 
to the Government the continuance of the capital programme, irrigation and hydro¬ 
electric projects, advances to local bodies and cultivators, pension commutahons and 
civil works. . ■ u n -i 

References were made to the unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
Chamber in connection with the Finance Member’s token supplementary demand for 
Rs. 10 for improving tlie same at an estimated cost of about Rs. 13,610. 

Official Bills Discussed 

2Sth. FEBRUARY The Council held perhaps the shortest and liveliest sitting this 
morning, when a series of technical difficulties led to the development of a piquant 
situation. Whoa the Finance Member Sir JLdwnrd Blunt moved for reference to a 
select committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 1870, Nateabzada Ltaqat 
Alt Khan, Leader of the Democratic Party, objected to the same on the ground that 
the reference motion was not included in the original list of business set down for 
the day and there was insufficiency of notice. , u 

The President, Sir Sitarani, said that according to the Standing Orders, he oomd 
not uphold Nawabsada’s obj^ection, but pointed out that the only objection that 
could be made was that the Bill had not been made available to the members 
days before the motion was made and if and when such an objection was raised, he 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada made this objection which was upheld 

by the President. « noon 

Exactly similar difficulty was found with the Bill amending the Stamp Act of lo89 
and, accordingly, reference of both to select committee was postponed to a later 6ate. 

Yet another hitch occurred iu connection with the election of a member to the 
Select Committee on the Mussalman "Waqfs Bill. When Sir J. P. Srivastava, IMuca- 
tion Minister, made a motion to this effect, the President pointed out that the BUI 
being a non-official one, only the raember-in-charge could do this and not the Minister- 
in-chargo. The Legal Remembrancer agreeing with the President’s view, the motion 
was ruled out of order. , , v 

The House passed unanimously on the motion of the Horae Member, Kuntear 
Jagdish Prasad, the National Parks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. 

• General Discussion of Bcdoet 

28th. FEBRUARY A featui'e of the concluding stages of the general discussion 
of the Budget to-dav was the replies given by the Government members pn the general 
criticism levelled against their respective Departments by the Opposition memhere. 
Mr. Sheikh Mahomed HubihuUah, who was the first speaker to-day, asked the 
members of the provincial service to continue sacrificing a part of _ their salaries by 
voluntarily agreeing to tho roteiitioii to the cut with a view to inflicting a sense of 
shame on tho members of the All India Services and showing them that they of the 
provincial service were more interested in the welfare of the people. 
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Lady Srivastava, wife of the Education Minister, did not support the restoration 
of cut either in the salaries of the members of the Imperial Services whom they 
could not touch or those of the provincial services regarding whom they could influence 
the decision of the Government to some extent. She also pleaded for the establish¬ 
ment of a “rescue home” for Nait girls. 

Mr. S. T. Hollins, Inspector-General of Police, said that he deprecated the sug- 

t stion that the Police Department should be starved especially in view of the fact 
at the Police all over the world was being modernized and improved. Lately, he had 
seen the amazing change in the attitude of the Police towards the public to whom they 
were doing a valuable service. He also refuted the assertion that the expenditure on 
the Police Department was steadily increasing. 

Mr. G. Y. Chintamani, leader of the Opposition, said that he did not agree with 
the Finance Member’s observation that the acid test of the legislature was its readiness 
to impose taxation. On the other hand, it was to protect the interests of the people 
and resist constantly the increasing demands of the Government for more paymente. 
The keynote of the series of budgets presented during the last fifteen years was deficit, 
debt and taxation. He said that according to the statistical publications of the Government 
there were more than ten million acres of culturable waste and hoped that the Minister 
in charge of agriculture would give his attention to the feasibility of converting these 
millions of acres of culturable waste into cultivable land. As regards the proposed 
taxation, Mr. Chintamani said that the Finance Member was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Education Minister, said that criticisms uttered against the 
Department under his charge would prove helpful to him. The TrMsferred Depart¬ 
ments had been very fortunate in securing money for further expenditure, despite the 
fact that the Budget was a deficit one. He admitted that the sum of a 1^ of rupees 
provided in the Budget was insufficient for the large amount of work to be done in 
connection with the rural uplift work, but thought that they could make a re^onable 
start with it. It was not possible for him, just now, to indicate how this work 
would be done but pointed out that his idea was that this work should be done by 
the villagers themselves under the Government advice and guidance. 

Naw^ Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, recognised that 
due to paucity of funds, more substantial progress in the Department under his charge 
could not be made and assured the House that due consideration would be given to 
the criticisms made by the members. As regards Mr. Chintamani’s observa,tion that 
he (the Minister) was busy in superseding District Boards and Municipalities, Mr. 
Yusuf maintained that this was not the case. Similarly, the suspicion that the Govern¬ 
ment was doing nothing for the spread of the co-operative movement in the province 
was unfounded and baseless. The proceeds of the motor tax which the Government 
was going to levy would be distributed among the District Boards for effecting improve¬ 
ment in the condition of their roads. 

Sir Edward Blunt, Finance Member, in winding up the debate, felt that the 
objection to the imposition of further taxation was mainly based on the idea that 
had there been no restoration of the cut, there would not have been taxation. This 
was not true as even if there had been no such restoration, there would still have been 
deficit of 15 or 16 lakhs in the Budget which could not be made in any other way than 
by restoring to further taxation. The substitutes suggested for the proposed taxation were 
mostly impracticable and if the Government proposals in this respect were not accepted by 
the House, the Budget would have to be very materially altered. As regards the 
suggestion to maintain the cut in the salaries of the members of the provinoim services, 
Sir Edward Blunt said that it showed that the House was prepared to lax none excepting 
the Provincial Services. The House then adjourned tiU March 11. 

Voxma ON Budget Demands 

1 llh. MARCH :—The Government policy concerning the expenditure on public 
works was criticised, when the demands for grants in this connection were taken up 
in the Council which re-assembled this morning after ten days’ recess. 

Criticism centred round the point that the Budget being a deficit one, the Govern¬ 
ment should not embark on new schemes of constructing buildings. Speaker after speaker 
from the Opposition benches took the opportuni^ of emphasising that in these times 
of financial stringency, such expenditure would be uneconomic and unproductive. 
The Government, however, resisted successfully aU the cut motions, most of 
were withdrawn after brief discussion. 
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The House divided on a comparatively unimportant demand for Rs. 50,000 in connec¬ 
tion with the extension of the nurses’ home in King George’s and Queen Mary s 
Hospitals, Lucknow. . . ,, 

Khan Bahadur Fazlul Rahaman Khan moved for the entire omission of tne 
item to which Khan Bahadur Faahiuddin moved an amendment for substituuM 
Rs. 25, 000 for Rs. 50,000 demanded. Division resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Government. Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin’s amendment being rejected by 34 to 8 votes. 

12th. MARCH :—Government suffered a defeat in the Council to-day by the 
casting vote of the Chair on the token cut of Re. 1 relating to the Government’s 
tentative road programme involving expenditure of Rs. 80 lakhs to be spread over 
a period of five years. This was in connection with the presentation by the Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, of the demand for the grant of 
Rs. 15 lakhs to be spent during the next year on the reconstruction of new roads. 

Several token cuts were moved to raise the issue that this sum of Rs. 15 lakhs 
should not be spent without furnishing the House with details of the road programme 
and without obtaining its approval. 

NawaJ) Yusuf gave an undertaking that the details of the scheme would be placed 
before the House in the June session of -the Council. 

Mr . V. Y. Ohintamani, Leader of the Opposition, wanted to know what would 
happen if the recommendation of the House was not accepted by the Government of 
India. 

Nawab Yusuf replied that ho could not possibly say anything, as the hands Of 
the Local Government were tied and there was no alternative for them but to submit 
to the dictates of the Government of India in the matter. 

This position appearing unsatisfactory to the sponsors, the cut motion was put to 
vote. The Government challenged a division which resulted in a tie of 27 votes. 

The House earlier in the day rejected Thakur Muneshwar Singh’s motion for 
omission of the item of Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Strong disapproval of the decision of the Secretary of State to restore the out in 
salaries of the members of All-India Services was _ expressed through a cut motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman, to which YLx. Ohintamani moved an 
amendment reducing to Rs. 10 the figure Rs. 5,000 in the original motion. 

The House accepted the amendment after the Home Member, Kunwar Jagadish 
Prasad had made the position of the Government in the matter clear. He said that 
if the out was carried the Government would regard it as an indication of the wish 
of the House that the out in the pay of the provincial and subordinate services in all 
Departments, Reserved and Transferred, should be maintained. 


13th. MARCH :—The question of the restoration of salary cut was raised again in 
the Council this morning through a token cut of Rupee 1, moved by Mr. Sheikh 
Habibutlah in respect of the demand under head “Forest”. 

In view of the fact that the House had already expressed its verdict on the 
question as far as the Imperial services were concerned and far-reaching consequen¬ 
tial effects on the members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services, if the motion 
was carried, the President, Sir Sitaram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put It 
in as definite and unequivocal a form as possible. 

The mover stated that his object was that there should be no restoration of out in 
the salaries of provincial and subordinate services. He disclaimed that his intention 
was to punish the members of these services but his object was only to make them 
share in the sufferings of their own people. On the other hand, he looked upon the 
cut as an honourable surrender in the interests of the people. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Jaqdish Prasad -strongly opposing the motion, pointed 
out that the House yesterday definitely decided as far as the Previncial Subordinate 
Services were concerned that they did not wish to make any change and thought it 
rather unfair to raise the same issue again. Be maintained that if Mr. Habibmlah’s 
proposition was accepted it would spell disaster on the members of the Provincial 
Subordinate Services and stressed the desirability of keeping them contented. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, Deputy President held that reason was certainly 
with the mover but sentiment was against him. He hoped that the mover would 
yield to sentiment and appealed to him to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamani, Leader of the Opposition, said that sufficient difficulties 
after sufficient differentiation had been already created in the different positions of the 
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Imperial Services against the Provinoial Subordinate Services and that they should not 
be a party to further differentiation. 

The mover, after replying to the debate, offered to withdraw the motion, but the 
House refused him permission to do so and the motion, when put to vote, was 
rejected. 

Mr. AH Zaheer moved for reduction of Re 1 under sub-head Executive Council and 
Ministers under General Administration to draw the attention of the House 
to the fact that though according to the Government of India Bill, the pay of 
Ministers and Executive Councillors should be the same, the former were actually 
drawing about Es. 2,233 less than the latter. 

After a brief discussion, the House accepted the motion. 

lu Preoautious—^Adj. Motion 

14th. MARCH :—The Council debated for the whole day the order passed by 
District Magistrate of Fyzabad Municipal areas in Ajodhya and the neighbouring 
village of Shahjahanpur on a token cut of Re. 1 moved by Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer under' 
the head “Executive Council and Ministers” to protest against the above-mentioned 
orders. A record number of speeches were made, no less than 23 members participating 
in the debate. The gist of the speeches made by the Moslem members was that their 
brethren in faith in Ajodhya should not be denied religious right of cow sacrifice on 
the ground that they were not exercising it lately and that orders passed by the 
District authorities should be so modified by the Local Government as to redress the 
legitimate grievances of the Ajodhya Moslems. It was emphasised that the Moslems 
had no grievances against the "Hindus of Ajodhya but against the Government and 
appeals were made to effect an amicable settlement of the unfortunate, but vitally 
important question. 

While the Moslem members characterised the orders passed by the District 
authorities as illegal and unjust, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad (Home Member) and Hindu 
members defended their action vigorously. 

Mr. Ali Zaheer said that as far back as 1912 the right of the Moslem residents of 
Ajodhya to sacrifice cows had been recognised and a slaughter house was constructed 
for the purpose by the Government. But as the Moslems Giought that the Government 
had imposed certain limitations on the exercise of their right, they performed no 
sacrifice as a protest against this. But this did not mean that they ceased to possess 
this right. He feared that the orders of the District authorities might promote the 
development of a grave situation in which breach of the peace might occur. 

Nawab Zada Liaqat Ali Khan attempted to show that the problem was an 
entirely non-communal one though it unfortunately had a communal hue. This being 
the case, he appealed to the Hindu members to side with their Moslem colleagues, 
when the motion was put to vote. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad strongly protested against the insinuations of motive 
made against the District Magistrate of Fyzabad who was neither a Hindu nor a 
Moslem. No District Magistrate, he declared, would pass orders under Section 144, 
unless he was driven to it and as the Government were convinced that what he did 
was imperatively necessary, he had their full confidence and support. He appealed 
to the members of the Uouse to make every possible effort to pacify the feeling 
which had been aroused and not to do or say anything likely to flare up the 
communal passions. ,0 i oi 

On division being challenged by the mover, the motion was rejected by 48 to 21 
votes. The Moslem members voted for the motion and the Hindu members sided 
with the Government. . 

As the House remained occupied throughout the day with the discussion of this 
motion which left no time for taking up cuts relating to General Administration, 66 
out of 58 demands had to be guillotined and the total demand of Rs. 1,12,30,902 was 
passed. The House adjourned until Mai’ch 22. 

Secondary Education—Minister’s Statement 

22nd. MARCH That the United Provinces had given lead in the matter of 
reorganisation of secondary education was the assertion made by the Education 
Minister Sir J. P. Srivastava when he introduced this morning the Education Depart¬ 
ment estimates totalling Rs. 20,68,534 which, he said, were the biggest education 
estimates yet presented to the Council, though he admitted they were unequal to 
the needs. 
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The problem of secondary education, he continued, was by no means simple. It 
appeared twofold—(1) making it more practical and more vocational with a view to 
mSdng it better designed to increase the material wealth of the county; (2) readjust¬ 
ment of the years of students’ life between the various institutions. The Government 
of India were also taking keen interest therein, while the committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Board of Econoinic Enquiry were address¬ 
ing themselves directly to this aspect of education as it affected the problem of 
unemployment. But it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be introduced 
without incurring a large amount of expenditure and whatever reorganisation and 
reorientation in education was undertaken, care would be taken to ensure that the 
existing institutions which had been built up with so much labour and expenditure 
were not needlessly destroyed. 

Proceeding, he said that the year had been marked by vigorous educational activi¬ 
ty despite continued financial stringency, the Government having undertaken such 
developments as were possible within the limits imposed by the Finance Member. 

Referring to girls’ education, Sir Srivastava said that there had been notable ex¬ 
pansion in ^rls’ primary education for which a sum of Rs. 1,25,000 had been set apart 
in 1935-36 budget estimates. As regards vernacular education, the Minister admitted 
that the progress in this branch had been slow, though special attention was being 
paid to the education of the depressed and backward classes. Provision in this year’s 
budget for the depressed classes’ education was over Rs. 1,20,000. 

23rd. MARCH ;—^When the debate on Pandit Jntiprosad Upadhaya’s token cut 
motion of Re. 1 in respect of Government Training Colleges was resumed this 
morning, speakers from the Opposition Benches, including Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, 
Leader of the Opposition, strongly criticised the method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It was also urged that the system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to these institutions should either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the money thus saved 
could be utilized for a better purpose. One of the speakers even suggested that in 
view of unemployment being rampant amon» trained teachers, training colleges _ should 
cease functioning' for some time at least. Mr. Chintamani urged _ the desirability of 
affiliating the Government Training College at Allahabad to the University. Mr. ff. R. 
Baronp, Director of Public Instruction, did not t^ree with the view that there was 
considerable unemployment among the teachers passing out of training colleges, while 
Sir J. P, Srivatsava, Education Minister, explained, at length, the reasons which had 
led him to introduce an innovotion in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should be 
made in the machinery for selection of students, that he constituted selection boards 
as final authorities in the matter, one of the reasons which influenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism and even nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority. As regards' the suggestion to affiliate the Allahabad Training 
College to the local University, the Hon’ble Minister said that the question was a 
difficult one and the Government had decided not to effect this change for the time 
beiM. The motion was withdrawn. 

The House carried Mr. Chintamani’s cut motion of Rs, 10 under the head “Univer¬ 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local Council. 

Ierioxiion Works —Govi. Statement 

25th. MARCH :—A critical survey of the Government scheme with regard to the 
sinking of tube-wells in certain districts of the province was made to-day when 
various cut-motions were moved under the heads Irrigation and Hydro-electric Works. 

The Chief Engineer, Sir William Stampe, made an important announcement that 
the Government had decided that as soon as it was known by the actual results that 
the tube-wells were not going to be a failure either geologically or commercially, the 
water courses would be constructed at the expense of the State and no additional 
charges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir William Stampe also informed 
the House that the question of the extension of tube-wells in grid area which was 
hitherto confined to non-grid area was now receiving careful attention of the 
Imgation Department. Outlining the main features of the Government policy in 
tube-well construction. Sir William Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
scheme depended upon two factors, namely ; (1) there should be water under¬ 
ground in suitable form to lift out. (2) and there should be suitable form of power 
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to it out. They were exploring in the eastern districts of the province with 
a view to finchng out if they fulfilled both these conditions. If their efforts met 
with success in the eastern districts, they would make a similar start in other parts. 
The Government proposed to spend 1256 lakhs imder capital on tube-well scheme. 

AU motions for grants aggregating to Rs. 42,599,100 under the head “Irrigation 
Works” charged to revenue excepting one for four lakhs in connection with the Sarda 
Canal which was reduced by half were passed by the House. 

Moslems in P. W. D. 

The question of inadequate representation of Moslems in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was raised by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman who moved a reduction of Be. 
1 under sub-head “Pay and Establishment.” He urged that this old standing grievance 
of Moslems should be redressed by appointing more Moslems in the Department 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali urged that suitable men were available in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and they should receive preferential treatment in the matter of appointment. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Jagdiah Prasad pointed out that one of the chief rea¬ 
sons why the number of Moslems in the Engineering Service was not very larger was 
that very few Moslems possessed necessary qualification. He however, assured the mover 
that in consonance with the general policy of the Government the legitimate claims 
of all communities in making appointments would be registered. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Industkial Development—Minister’s Statement 

26th. MARCH :—^The future policy of the Government in regard to industrial 
development of the Province was outlined by the Minister of Industries, Sir J. P, 
Srivaatava to-day when he introduced in the Industries Department estimates, 
totalling Rs. 11,58,144. Briefly surveying the position of main industries in the 
Province during the current year. Sir Srivastava said there was no doubt the long- 
looked-for recovery had begun owing to the going up of commodity prices which 
reacted favourably on trade and industry. The sugar industry which was the most 
important industry in the province was reported to have done well, though the cotton 
industry had slightly suffered owing to circumstances beyond their control, such as 
rise in the price of cotton in the American market. 

Proceeding, the Minister said that in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Industries Reorganisation Committee, the Government would concentrate the greater 
part of its activities on (1) intensive developmennt of a few selected industries, (2) 
assistance to industries in general in marketing products and (3) assisting middle- 
class educated young men to set up in industry or business or failing that, finding 
employment for them. The three major industries on which the Industries Depart¬ 
ment was going to concentrate were sugar, oil and glass. There was, he added, 
great scope to development of cottage industries and it was the intention of the 
Government to carry on practical demonstration and propaganda to encourage the use 
of electro-power by cottage workers and frame simple schemes for minor industries 
and make them available to those who needed them. Another factor which vitally 
affected the development of industries was the provision of finance and in order to 
consider various ways wherein financial assistance could be given, the 'Government 
had appointed a committee of commercial and banking experts under the president¬ 
ship of Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala and was awaiting its recommendations. Turning 
to technical and industrial education, the Minister said that there had been some 
difference of opinion in respect of the recommendations of the Committee appointed 
for the purpose, relating to the closing down of certain schools. He assured the 
House that there was no intention on the part of the Government to do away with 
such schools as were doing useful work. 

The entire demand minus Re. 1 was voted. 

27th. MARCH The advisability of amalgamating the High Court at Allahabad 
and the Chief Court at Lucknow was- urged upon the Government through a cut- 
motion moved by Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer under the sub-head “High Court and Chief 
Court” when the judicial budget came up for discussion this morning. 

Referring to the administrative difflculties pointed out in this connection by the 
Government spokesman when the same question was raised on previous occasions, the 
mover said that the only difference -between the two Courts was in the matter of 
separate territorial jurisdiction which each had. This difficulty could be met by 
having the Divisional Bench of the Allahabad High Court at Lucknow. Mr. Ali Zahesr 
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also claimed that if his proposal was accepted, it would considerably reduce the huge 
volume of arrears of work lying before the Allahabad High Court. 

Elucidating the legal aspect of the question, the Home Member Kunwar Jagdish 
Prasad^ pointed out that as soon as the Government of India Bill was enacted, the, 
Lucknow Chief Court would become a High Court and according to the provisions of 
the Bill, before the Chief Court could be amalgamated with the BTigh Court of 
Allahabad, both these Courts would have to present an address to the Governor 
containing this request for submission to His Majesty and it would only then be that 
such amdgamation would take place. This being the legal position, it was not possible 
for this House to pass any motion on which the Government could act. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Medical Dept.—Minister’s Statement 

28lh. MARCH The woeful tale of the lack of funds impeding at every step the 
expansion of the activities of the Medical Department, was told by Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf., Minister for Local Self-Government, in the course of the speech 
he made in connection with the introduction of medical estimates totalling Es. 31,24,269. 

The Minister, however, hoped that the Department would not continue to suffer 
from paucity of funds. While emphasising that the Department was serving the 
vital needs of the province in the shape of medical relief and medical education, the 
Minister recognised that much leeway had to be made in these directions, but added 
that it would be admitted that on the whole the Department, despite the financial 
limitations, was putting forth its maximum efforts and was obtaining the best results 
for the benefit of the public. One of the most difficult problems confronting them 
was that of providing medical aid in the rural areas. He admitted that they had not 
been able to think out any definite schemes which would be within their means as 
even the most modest scheme would require an appreciable amount of money to 
begin with. It was just possible that they might have to think of combining the 
Allopathic and Unani systems for solving this problem, but their difficulties were 
enhanced by the fact that sufficient number of trained Hakims and Vaids were not 
forlhcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Yusuf said that every 
effort was being made to combat oerebro-spinal meningities as a result of which the 
percentage of deaths from that disease was steadily going down. They were also 
controlling tuberculosis and recently opened three anti-tuberculosis hospitals. 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan's motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under medical establishment through which he drew the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and complained 
that nothing was being done to combat, was negatived by 38 votes to 31. 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging the need for 
finding more funds for affording adequate medical relief in the villages. He suggested 
that the local bodies should be given greater financial assistance from the funds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 

29tb. MARCHThe question of granting further remissions in land revenue 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance with the law was raised on a 
cut-motion by Khan Bahadur Jagar Hossain to-day, when Land Revenue estimates 
were presented. 

The mover drew attention “to the unsatisfactory” nature of fthe remissions in the 
land revenue, complaining that no steps had been taken by the Government to give 
adequate relief to the Zamindars in this shape. He argued that as it had been decided 
to restore the salary cut in case of the Government servants, it was high time that 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars who had been hard hit by the conti¬ 
nued economic depression. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad, Home Member, replying, said that no elaborate argu¬ 
ments were needed to convince the Government of the difficult situation in which the 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The problem had been 
causing a great deal of anxiety to the Government. Kunwar Jagdish Prasad assured 
the House that they were bestowing their greatest attention on the matter. He, 
however, was not prepared to commit the Government to the proposition of granting 
remissions in the revenue proportionate to those in the rent. 

The motion was carried, the Government not opposing. 

30lh. MARCH Guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. to-day and the Budget jor 
1935-36 was put to vote and passed. 

29 
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Tho House discussed the whole day the estimates of the ACTioulture Department, 
as a result of which other demands for grants, including the entire police budget, 
were not discussed. 

Introducing the estimates for the Agriculture Department, Sir J. P. Srivastava 
referred to the Government village uplift programme, for which there was budget 
provision to the extent of one laih of rupees. The movement for betterment of 
villagers could not, he said, be imposed from without but must spring from within. 
The primary object was to induce them to secure their own health, wealth and happi¬ 
ness. They, therefore, must aim at all-round development. The sanitary, economic 
and cultural aspects must all be taken up together and tackled simultaneously. It 
was proposed to have organisations, animated by co-operative spirit, in villages. There 
would be six organisers in each district, each organiser having territorial jurisdiction 
over 12 villages. The cost of such a scheme was estimated to be three to four lakhs 
per year. The Minister referrred in this connection to the allotment by the Centeal 
Government of a sum of a crore of rupees for village uplift, though he could not say 
what the United Provinces’ share of it would be and how the Government of India 
woidd like them to spend it. It was possible that the Government of India might 
call a Conference of Provincial Ministers to discuss schemes for rural reconstruction. 
Emphasising the immense possibilities of the work. Sir J. P. Srivastava invited co¬ 
operation 01 all landlords in this matter. 


let. APRIL ;—^There was a heated debate lasting for about fom- hours on the 
supplementary demand for Rs. 750 forming the province’s contribution at the instance 
of the Government of India towards meeting the salary and other expenses of 
Shepherd, who, at the reg^uest of the Calcutta Vigilance Association, had been promo¬ 
ting since 1928 an educational campaign against tolerated social vice. Two motions for 
the entire omission based on different reasons were moved. 

While Mr. Thakur Eanuman Singh suspected the motives of Miss Shepherd and 
feared that like Miss Mayo she might malign India after the study of this question, another 
member objected to the House authorising the Government to pay money towards the 
expenses of a visitor especially when there was no definite scheme of her work before 
them. 

When Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, the new Home Member, was about to speak, 
Wr. 0. Y. Qhintamani raised a point of order which led to a controversy as to 
whether the demand related to the Reserved or the Transferred Departments. As there 
was a difference of opinion among the Government members themselves on the point, 
the President deferred voting on the item until the next day iniorder to give the Govern¬ 
ment time to determine finally to which side of tlie administration this particular item 
belonged. 

The House, after voting another supplementary demand for Es. 55,468, proceeded 
with the consideration of Court Fees Amendment Bill. 

Taxation Measure 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, in his maiden speech, emphasised that a deficit budget 
was responsible for the Government to come forward with proposals of fresh taxation 
assuring the House, however, that none of the Government members liked the idea of 
further taxation. According to revised estimates, fresh taxation measures were 
expected to yield only about twelve lakhs instead of sixteen lakhs as originally esti¬ 
mated. Between 1931 and 19.34 Government curtailed their expenditure to about 161 
lakhs besides effecting considerable recurrent economies and assured the House that 
further retrenchment would be made. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be¬ 
come cardinal principles of the budgets in the province during the last fourteen years. 
He accused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
ss also of not carrying out even the most important recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. He asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they would be able to meet the increased ex¬ 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 
that the first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures for the 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it being 
the first day of April, the Home Member was perpetrating a practical joke on the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxation would fall on the agri- 
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ctiltarists 'wh.o were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 Mrcent cut been re¬ 
tained during the last two years, the province would have saved Ks. 36 lakhs and this 
year there would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

Court Fees Amendment Bill 

2nd. APRIL :—The Council, after a whole day’s discussion, rejected by 58 votes to 
25 the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a series of fresh taxation measures 
brought forward by the Government to reduce the deficit in the current year’s budget. 
Speaker after speaker from the Opposition benches denounced the measme, Mr. E. 
Ahmed Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke in support of 
the Bill. The Opposition concentrated ite attack on the Government decision to restore 
the salary cut and their non-compliance with the important recommendations _ of the 
Eetrenchment Committee in 1931, despite the assurances said to have been ^ven by 
the official spokesman that every effort would be made to translate them into praotio^ 
which, it was argued, led to a deficit, necessitating further taxation. It was emphasised 
that the lowest taxable limit of people had been ffiready reached and they were unable 
to bear the heavier burden of taxation. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be¬ 
come cardinal principles of tlie budgets in the province during the last fourteen years. 
He accused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
as also of not carrying out even the most important recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. He asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they would be able to meet the increased ex¬ 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 
that the first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures for the 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it being 
the first day of April, the Home Monmer was perpetrating a practical joke on _ the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxation would fall on the agricul¬ 
turists who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the lO per cent cut been retain¬ 
ed during the last two years, the province would have saved Rs. 36 lakhs and this 
year there would have oeen a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, replying to the debate, recoimtend 
the measui-es adopted by the Government to aid the agriculturists. He said that it had 
been wrongly assumed that the Government alone had been responsible for the present 
state of affairs. He assured the House that they would carry out appreciable reduc¬ 
tions in expenditure in the near future. He wanted the House that if the measure 
was rejected, the Government would be left with no other opinion but either to re¬ 
duce or entirely omit the expenditure on a considerable number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to the Reserved Departments. 

SuPPLEMENTABT DbMANDS 

3td. APRIL ;—^The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when the 
Council passed by 49 votes to 19 the supplementary demand for Es. 750 to meet part 
of Miss Shephard’s expenses. Sir J. P. Srivastava explained at length the nature 
of the activities of Mss Shephard in order to convince the House of the utility of 
her work. He described the debate on this “paltry” demand as a tempest in a tea 
cup. 

The Government’s initial triumph, however, proved short-lived as [later in the day 
they suffered two successive defeats on other taation measures. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

The House rejected the Stamp Act Amendment Bill without division and the 
Tobacco Bill by 51 votes to 24. All opposition parties in the House again combined, 
as they did in throwing out the Court Fees Act Amendment Bill yesterday, to inflict 
heavy defeats on the Government. 

Moving for consideration of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill, the Home Member, 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh said that the present Bill was altogether similar to the 
one rejected yesterday and the expected revenue from it was only about Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs. The reason which had forced the Government to come forward with the 
measure was that there was very large deficit in the Budget which it would be 
impossible to remove by means of economies to be effected by Government before 
very long. 
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Mr. Syed AU Zaheer., opposing, said that the present time was an inopportune 
moment for imposing any further taxation on the people. There might have been 
some justification for imposing these measures had the Government acquitted iteelf 
well as far as retrenchment measures were concerned. 

The U. P. Tobacco Bill 

Kunwar Sir Haharaj Sir^h then moved for consideration of the Tobacco 
Bill, explaining the changes incorporated in it by the Select Committee 
as a result of which the estimated yield had been reduced from Es. 5 
lakhs to Es. 2 or 2 and a half lakhs. He claimed that the Bill was an innocuous 
one and the police have been kept out of it. Though he could not commit 
the Government to any definite figure of retrenchment and economy, he maintained 
that if the House would give the Government Es. 15 lakhs which the taxation measures 
were originally estimated to bring to its coffers, it would be in a position to wipe out 
the deficit wi& the additional help of the economies which were proposed to be effected. 

Moron Vehicles Act Ajuend. Bill 

4lb. APRIL :—^Two bills connected with the motor transport, one amending the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act of 1914 with a view to co-ordinating motor transport with 
other forms of transport and regulating the public motor services according to the 
changed needs of the travelling public and providing for the control of fares _ and the 
other seeking to substitute for the present taxation on these vehicles at varying _ rates 
by the various local authorities of a simple provincial tax with the object of stimula- 
ting omnibus traffic in the rural areas not served by the railways or main roads, 
were referred to the Select Committee by Uie Council to-day. 

Moving for the reference of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to the Select 
Committee, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, said 
that with the development of motor traffic in recent years, it was felt that the Act 
of 1914 was inadequate for the purpose of regulating motor traffic to meet with the 
modern needs of the travelling public. He claimed that the measure, if passed, wovdd 
nmke motor transport more efficient and more suited to the needs of the public, 
emphasising that it was not meant to subserve the interests of the Eailways. He also 
denied that it had anything to do with the other taxation measures of the Govern¬ 
ment (all of which were already rejected by the House) and declared that it was 
quite an independent measure. 

The'-Bill was referred to Select Committee after a short discussion. 

The House, however, divided on Mr. Joti Prasad’s amendment that the member¬ 
ship of the Select Committee be increased from 12 to 16. The amendment was 
carried by 50 to 15 votes, the Government siding with the mover. 

Motor Vehicles Tax Bill 

Moving for the reference of the U. P. Motor Vehicles Tax Bill to the Select 
Committee, Nawah Yusuf explained that the proceeds of the tax would be credited 
to the special Eoad 'Fund to be applied partly to the grants to Municipalities to com¬ 
pensate them for their loss in income from the taxation of motor vehicles, partly to 
the contribution to be made to the District Boards for additional expenditure on roads 
and partly to the construction and improvement of provincial roads. The tax was not 
a new one. It was merely a substitution of the provincial tax in place of the varying 
taxes imposed by the various mimicipalities. A single provincial tax would be largely 
in the interests of the motorists themselves and would fall on those who were 
willing to pay it. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, opposing the motion, said that the present was not the 
time for imposing taxation of any kind. Describing the measure as highly undesirable, 
he attempted to show that it was a new tax and not a substitute for the old tax. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that the Bill was based on a wrong presumption 
that the motor car was a luxury and not a necessity. In rural areas and Small 
Municipalities, there was no motor tax. The speaker ohEulenged the M in i ster's state¬ 
ment that motor-owners were willing to be taxed. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committeee by 46 votes to 27. 

Earlier in the day, the Council discussed the Government programme for new 
works of road reconstruction, involving a total expenditure of Es. 80 la khs and spread 
over a period of five years. 
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Listed Posts in United Provinces 

5th. APRIL The abolitioa of the iavidious distinotiou between the I. 0. S. officers 
and other holders of listed posts and the increased representation of members of the 
provincial Civil Service in the listed posts were demanded in a resolution moved by- 
Mr. Thakur Eanuman Singh in the Conncil this morning. The resolution also recom¬ 
mended to the Government to take immediate steps for (a) the promotion of officers 
of the Provincial Service to the superior I. C. S. posts to the full extent, due according 
to the recommendations of the Lee Commission and (b) the appointment of senior 
provincial service officers as District Officers to fill up hot weather and casual vacancies 
in preference to I. C. S. Officers of less than eight years standing in service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
superior posts should go to provincial service officers and that promotion should 
commence from that year (1924), but it actually commenced two years later. On 
account of the halting manner in which the Government had been recognising their 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfaction among the members of the provincial 
ser-yice which ought to be removed as soon as possible. He complained that the 
assui-ance given by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1934 that two superior posts would be 
given to the provincial civil service was not given effect to. There was a rumour 
that the Secretary of State has decided that unless and until every I. C. S. Officer of 
eight years’ standing had been seconded for the superior post, the claims of no 
Provincial Service Officer would be considered. If that was so the aspirations of 
provincial officers would remain unfulfilled for a long time to come. 

Mr. J. M. Clay, Chief Secretary, said that the mover had taken a somewhat gloomy 
view of the situation and the feelings of the present members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. "While it could not be said that the Provincial Service had no grievances 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that they had always been only 
too ready and loyal to carry out orders. The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the number of listed posts be increased from 16 to 24 and this had been accepted by 
the Government who were bound to carry it out. Eight posts were listed so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaining posts be created by 1939 but these orders 
were subject to certain qualifications with regard to the just claims of the 1. C. S. 

As regards Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assui-ance, Mr. Clay said that his recommendations 
were turned down by the Secretary of State on the ground that the U. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure the Secretary of State that listing of those two posts 
would not prejudicially affect the prospects of promotion of I. C. 8. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, said that though they were a 
subordinate Government whose recommen&tions were not always accepted, they 
proposed at an early date to review the situation and make recommendations with a 
view to increasing the number of listed posts. He hoped this announcement would in 
some measure allay the apprehensions of the Provincial Civil Service Members. The 
Government, he pleaded, would bo left to decide as to when a Provincial Service 
Offfoer shoidd be appointed to hot weather or casual vacancy and when the officer 
of the provincial service should be selected therefor. He assured that as far as 
possible the reasonable wishes of the Provincial Civil Service would be met. 

The resolution was adopted, after the amendment substituting ten years standing 
for eight years in the case of I. C. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

Non-official Bills 

6tb. APRIL The Council was •prorogued this afternoon after it had disposed of 
four non-official Bills. Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh’s Bill amending the Agra Uni¬ 
versity Act with a view to changing the constitution of the Senate and Executive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of the local legislatui'e on these 
two bodies was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House also agreed to circulate Syed AH Zaheer’s Bill to provide for the 
administration of Hussainabad and allied endowments for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. None of the six resolutions figuidug on the agenda was moved. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

SPECIAL SESSION—PATNA—tsth. to i^th. JANUARY 1935 
J. P. 0. Report Debate 


The special session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council opened at Patna on 
the 15th. January 1935 to consider the J.P.C. Report. The attendance was rather poor, 
about 50 out of the total strength of 102 were present. The rdsitors’ gallery was 
filled to suffocation. Several new members, both official and non-official, were sworn 
in, after which the President congratvdated the recipients of honours among the 
Councillors, of whom Mr. Chandreswari Prasad Narayan Sinha was absent. 

The Hon’ble Nirsu Narayan Singh-, Finance Member, next moved for consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. The Hon’ble Member observed that 
it was impossiblG to define precisely the measure or the pace of self-Government of 
a people. The recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, however, 
contained such elements as Federation which constituted the foundation-stone for a 
united India hitherto unachieved. , , , . 

Regarding the safeguards the Hon’ble Member thought that their very existence 
connoted a real transference of responsibiUty. Besides, there was also a safeguard 
against the Governor misusing the safeguards in the shape of a united body of 
Ministers backed by the majority in the House who could get all the nation-building 
measuies jpassed under the constitution. Despite difference of opinion he believed that 
the constimtion would be a real advance. 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha, the leader of the ^Opposition, moved the follow- 
ing amendment: ‘‘Having consiuered tlie sclieme recommended to Parliament by the 
Committee, the Council is of the opinion that it is highly unsatisfactory and grossly 
inadeduate to meet popular aspirations, is_ hedged by unnecessary and undesirable 
safeguards, betraying a deep distrust of Indians’ capaity and character and, above all, 
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proposes to introduce drastic changes ini the composition and constitution of the higher 
Judiciary, which are calculated to shake the confidence of the public in the judical 
administration. The scheme is, therefore, not likely to evoke good-wiU by its working 
on the part of His Majesty’s Indian subjects”, 

Mr. Sinlia declared that the omission of the ' majority report of the Committee of 
reference to Dominion Status as India’s destined goal in the march towards respon¬ 
sible government had made the scheme now propounded goalless and soulless. 

As a young man he had learnt from Tennyson that in the British Empire freedom 
broadened down from precedent, to precedent. But, as an old man, he had lived to 
learn that in India at any rate freedom had narrowed down from safeguard to safeguard. 
Judging by past experience and in the light of the stern realities of life obtaining 
in India, the present scheme had to be worked by almost all constitutional parties. 
In all likelihood he would not bo surprised if the Congress Party itself would under¬ 
take to work the new constitution. The majority report had embodied the unimpeachable 
truth that self-government was not to be had and could not be had as a concession 
or gift by Indians from the British Parliament, but it had to be achieved by their 
own. effoats. 

Mr. Nikunja Kishore Das (Orissa) moved an amendment that the constitution 
proposed, though unsatisfactory, should be worked in a friendly spirit. He urged 
that the proposed reforms would mark an undoubted advance and they should accept 
and work them as a gesture of goodwill. To the Oriyas they gave a separate exis¬ 
tence as a distinct political and cultural unit. 

Mr. Srikrishna Prashad moved another amendment stating that any Act of 
Parliament based on such an anti-national scheme would be unacceptable to the 
people of India. 

Mr. a. Yunus moved an amendment that the omission of the expression. “Domi¬ 
nion Status” in the report as the basis of the_ new constitution was unfortunate and 
proper representation should be made to His Maje.sty’s Government to include the same 
m the preamble of the new India Bill and that the new constitution though inade¬ 
quate snould be worked in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. He said that the 
past tactics of rejection would be suicidal and they should work the constitution which 
constituted a great advance on the present position and strive for more. 

Mr. Ian A. Clark (Indian Mining Association) maintained that the safeguards were 
in the interest of good government and to meet special conditions obtaining in India. 
On behalf of Englishmen he assured his Indian friends that they were keenly interes¬ 
ted to watch India progress to the goal of responsible self-government. 

Jtaja P, C. Lall Chowdhary characterised the report as retrograde and that it did 
not fi^ their political aspirations. 

Bai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Singha urged that as long as the report was not 
modified according to the joint memorandum of the British Indian delegations it would 
not command the confidence of the Indian people. 

16tb. JANUARY :-Mr. Manindranath Mukherjee (Indian Mining Federation) asser¬ 
ted that the genesis of all administrative and commercial safeguards was to be 
found in the British policy of exploitation. He enquired whether the mockery of self- 
government proposed in the report was worth the high price they were being asked 
to pay to maintain the new constitutional machinery. 

Mr. Nandhumar Ohose protested against the proposal treating Chota Nagpur as a 
partially excluded area. 

The hon. Mr. J. A. Hubback, Home Member, pleading for the acceptance of the 
report said : “The scheme certainly does not satisfy all the aspirations of the Indian 

S le. It is a mark of the divine in humanity to have aspirations that are not 
y satisfied, but the scheme is devised for existing conditions in India and will 
enable the imfulfilled aspirations to be realized by evolution and not by revolution. 
The door that was in 1921 unlatched ■ will now be at least half open. Surely it is 
better to enter by it than first bang it and then try to batter it down.’ 

Mr. S. K. P. Sinha in a maiden speech said that the report was an indictment 
against the whole of the Indian people and the proposed constitution refused to recog¬ 
nize Indian political aspirations and would fail to lead them to the goal of Dominion 
Status. 

17th. JANUARY The Council was seized to-day with the discussion of the following 
joint amendment evolved as a result of agreement among various parties and was movw 
by Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha : ‘And having considered the scheme recommended by 
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the Joint Parliamentary Committee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations 
and is hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirable safeguards, betraying a deep 
distnist of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
changes in the composition and constitution of the higher judiciary which is calculated 
to shako the confidence of the public in the judicial administration and the scheme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and it requires substantial modifications and further the Council considers 
the omission of the expression ‘Dominion Status” from the J. P. C. report as the 
basis of the new constitution is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Government that proper representation be made to his Majesty’s Government 
through proper channels to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
Bill.’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th. Feb. 

BUDGET SESSION-PATNA-13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 1935 

Ftsancial Statement ton 1935-36 

The Budget Session of the Council commencod on the 13 th. February. The hon. Babu 
Nxrau Ifarayan Siri/ia, Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of Biliar aud Ori.s.sa for the year 19.)3-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summarising eartliquake exjiendituro the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India were likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 177 lakhs, 
namely Rs. 93-4 lakhs iu 1933-34, Rs. 66 lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the local Govorumyiit, apart from advancing loans, met Rs. 
3 lakhs in 193‘i-35 and subsequent vears, while they suffered a loss in revenue of Rs. 
6 lakhs. 

Turning to ordinary figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated that 
the current year would open with an ordinary balance of Rs. 8 lakhs which was Rs. 
3-4 lakh less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
increase of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened the position by Rs. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Rs. 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on police, irrigation and public works decreased by Rs. 53-4 lakhs. 

It was estimated at tlie beginning of the year that there would be a deficit of 
Rs. 4 and a half laklis i.n ordinary closing balance, but in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Rs 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Hs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern¬ 
ment of India shouldering a large share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of tlie cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contributing to the improvement wore local Government’s share of jute export duty 
(Rs. 11 mi one-fourtli lakhs), increase in e.xcise (Rs. 7 lakhs) and forest revenue 
(13-4 lakhs) and sarings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
(Es. 8 and one-fourth Jakhs) and postpono.ment of elections to t)ie provincial legisla¬ 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 lakhs) 
and increase in expenditure on account of earthquake (Rs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Rs. 4 and a half lakhs). 

For the next year, revenue was taken at Rs. 5 croros and 31 lakhs as compared 

with this year’s oudgot of Rs. 5 croros 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Rs. 5 crores 

33 lakhs. The improvement of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase in excise 
revenue (Rs. 6 lakhs) and in receipts of interest on loans issued (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

Expenditure charged to revenue was estimated at Rs. 5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Es. 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35. The budget proNuded for the full restoration of 5 
per cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India'and restore the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction .and avoidance of debts increased by Rs. 
5 lakhs, interest charges by Rs. 3 lakhs, pensionary charges by Rs. 2 lakhs and 

ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs 

was made for now seneraes including full re.sto 2 -ation of primary education grant (Rs. 3 
lakhs 47 thousands), partial restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Rs. 1 
and a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces were being replaced- by a permanent force costing Rs. three-fourth lakh less. The 
ordinary closing balance is estimated at Ks. 75 thousand. 

30 
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The hon. Member then drew attention to the capital heads of receipts and expen¬ 
diture and said that since 1926-26 the local Government had borrowed no money. 
In the current estimate provision was made for Rs. 5 lakhs, 68 thousands to bo 
borrowed on behalf of local bodies. But in the revised estimate the figure went ^ 
to Rs. 96 lakhs and in next year’s budget to Rs. 25 lakhs. Of this amount Es. 22 
and a half lakhs in revised and Rs. 20 lakhs in budget were for local Government’s 
reconstruction work and tho balance was intended for lending to local bodies, provin¬ 
cial co-operative bank and to cultivators and individuals for sand clearance and 
rebuilding of houses. The balance in the Famine Relief Fund, another capital head, 
had been reduced by Rs. 13 and a half lakhs owing to final withdrawal of Ks. 4 lakhs 
and 62 thousands for grants to poorer classes for sand clearance (Rs. 425 thousands) 
and to co-operative federation (Rs. 37 thousands) and temporary withdrawal of a 
considerable amount for agricultviral loans (Rs. 10 lakhs 86 thousands) and loan to 
provincial co-operative bank (Rs. 4 lakhs). 

Reviewing the general financial position the Finance Member observed that the 
present budget as its immediate ijrodecessors was a retrenchment budget providing for 
only the most essential services and even so tho budget could only be balanced by 
withdrawing Rs. 8 lakhs from ordinary balance. Provision for ' new schemes had 
practically been impossible for the last few years. The present expenditure fell 
short of standard expenditure accepted by the Federal Finance Committee by Rs. 42 
lakhs and even this reduced provision exceeded by Rs. 10 lakhs the revenue of the 
province including the share of tho jute export duty which had been given by the 
Government of India. Proposals for fresh taxation on the lines, which the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal were proposing, were examined before but wore dropped as their 
yield would Be small in an essentially agricultural province. The possibility of such 
taxation was being examined again but the only financial hope lay in a more equitable 
financial settlement which would take into consideration the aense population of the 
province. 

NoM-oniciAi. Bills 

14th. FEBRUARY The Council transacted to-day non-officiah legislative business. 
On the motion of Mr. B. O. OokhaU, Education Secretary, the hihnr and Ortsaa 
Aiussalman Wakf Bill, a non-official measuro for the better management and control of 
Moslem religious and charitable endowments in the province as reported by the 
select committee was recommitted to tho same select committee without limitation. 
Mr. Gokhale explained that tho general • attitude of the Government towards the bill 
remained unchanged and he hoped that tho select committee would be able to produce 
a draft which would command the general assent of the House. 

Mr. Kalynn Sttigk introduced a bill to amend the Municipal Act to disqualify 
carters from voting at Municipal elections. It was referred to a select committee. 

Mr. S. M. Uafenz introduced bills to amend tiie Municipal and I/ical Self-Govern¬ 
ment acts for extending the term of Municipalities and District Boards from three to 
five years. 

On the Government motion tlie consideration of tho last two bills was postponed. 

Mr. Abdul Okani introduced two Bills, one to amend the Local Self-Government 
Act and the other the Municipal Act, in order to provide adequate and effective 
Moslem representation in the District Boards and Municipalities of tho Province by 
means of separate electorates. 

Bihar fob Biharis 

18lh. FEBRUARY ;—The Council discussed to-day non-official resolutions. 

Mr. S. K. P. Sinha moved a resolution urging that in the matter of giving con¬ 
tracts in the Public Works department and the Public Health Engineering branch 
preference be given to firms having head offices in Bihar and to Bihari engineers 
and engineers trained in the Bihar College of Engineering. The mover and the 
supporters pointed out that tho resolution aimed at a partial solution of the problem 
of educated class unemployment in the province. 

Pandit Oodavaria Misra moved an amendment that tlie scope of the resolution 
be extended so as to include Oriya engineers and works relating to the construction 
and the furnishing of buildings in connection with tho creation of the separate pro¬ 
vince of Orissa. 

Mr. Danhar, deputy engineer, accepted the resolution on behalf of the Govem- 
ment and stated that other things being equal and essential conditions being fulfilled, 
the Government were prepared to give preference to Bihar contractors. Rdor, tile 
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Finance secretary pointed out that it would be impossible to follow a general policy 
of giymg preference to one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir Ganeah Dutt, Minister of Public Works, though accepting the resolution, 
stressed that on the execution works efficiency was the first thing and Biharis should 
try to gain more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Excluded Areas uxder Reform 

The discussion centred round a resolution moved by the aboriginal member, Mr. 
D^iendrunnth Samanta, urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
Chota Nagpur division be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms Several non-official members, including Mr. Sachehidananda Hinha, leader of 
the Opposition, supported the re.solution. 

Tho mover and the supporters pointed out tliat Chota Nagpur had made a remark¬ 
able advance in recent years and contended that there was no justification in classing 
it as a partially e.xclude'd area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

Pandit Gol'ivaria Misra moved an amendment to include Sambalpur district in 
the scope of the resolution. 

The hon. Mr. Hahbiick\ opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
large aboriginal population in the provinco. If the Government of India Bill were 
passed in law, as it stood, tho districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the incep¬ 
tion of the new constitution would be partially excluded areas. The aboriginals woiud 
be well advised to accept tho substance of special attention which the Governor 
would be required to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
to their feelings. The advance made in education during the last decade gave every 
hope that before long the aborimnals would bo able to share to the full the politico 
advance that the Government of India Bill opened up. Even as partially excluded areas 
they would share much more fully than they did now under the present constitution. 
The resolution as amended was carried, tho Government opposing it. 

Teachlsg ok Bioloot i.v Colleges 

19th. FEBRUARYIn the Council to-day several non-official members supported 
Mr. Hasan Jan's resolution for providing the teaching of biology up to the JB. Sc. 
standard in any college of tho provinco. 

Mr. Sy‘‘d Abdul Asit, Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu¬ 
tion pointed out that financial stringency stood m the way of giving effect to the 
demand and assured the Couucil that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take stops to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jagannith Jjas’s resolution demanding action to prevent agricultural holdings 
remaining fallow was withdrawn after discussion, tlie Government asking the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction. 

Rai Banadur Lakshimd'tar Jahanti's resolution for the installation of 
a system of water-works .at Cuttuck town was rejected without a division, the 
Government stating that until tho financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would bo considered m view of 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Recruitment to Provencial Services 

Mr. Abdul Ghani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by the 
Council regarding tho intiodnction of a competitive examination by comparrments for 
recruitment to the provincial services with a view to giving effect to it. 

The Government replied that it would bo advisable to let the matter wait till the 
new constitution was brought into force as tho examination system was proposed in 
the new Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

The resolution was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

KeUEF of U.NEMI'LOYMENI 

20ih. FEBRUARY;—Mr Abdul Ohani'a resolution urging the introduction of com¬ 
petitive examination by compartments for recruitment to provincial services was rejected 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on tho resolution of Mr. Mahomed Shaft, demanding 
the appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment in 
tho provinco. Several non-official members including Messrs. Sachehidananda Sinha. 
Dicarakannth and .1/. Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indicating the 
lilies of approaching the problem. 
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Mr. J. Thomas (European constituency) said that the problem was facing the Govern¬ 
ment in different European countries and America and bafiliug their efforts. The problem 
was all the more difficult in the agricultural province of Bihar. He thought that a com¬ 
mittee could do no good unless they had definite and concrete proposals to consider.^ 

Mr. Nirsunarain Stnha, Commerce Member, -expressing sympathy with the object 
of the resolution and on behalf of the Government invited members to offer practical 
suggestions to relieve unemployment and thus help the Government in deciding whether 
the committee suggested woulu serve a useful purpose showing the direction wherein 
a solution lay. After further discussion the Government accepted the resolution. 

Khan Bahadar Saghirul Haq moved a resolution urging initiation of a bold policy 
by the Government calculated to put all central co-operative banks in the province on 
a sound financial footing by providing long-term capital to the banks and improving 
the repaying capacity of the members of societies. Mr. Oohhale, Education secretary, 
replied that the Government was doing all that was possible to help the co-operative 
movement and therefore could not accept the resolution but they would carefully 
consider the suggestions made. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Bihae Tenancy Amend. Bile. 

25lh. FEBRUARY :—Official business was transacted in the Council to-day. The 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, piloted by Mr. J. A. Bubback, was referred to a Select 
Committee. Moving reference of the Bill to a Select Committee Mr. Hubback said that the 
imderlying principle was to protect the aboriginal tenants against their own ignorance 
and improvidence. The Bill was based on and generally followed closely the existing 
Chapter VII (A) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was inserted by the Bengal Legis¬ 
lature as long ago as 1918 and applied-to Santals of Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapur. 
The proposals now before the House were limited in the first instance to the Santals of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpore districts, where the members of that tribe concentrated near 
the borders of Santa! Paraganas, and it was proposed further to ask the Council to give 
the Local Government power to extend the provisions to other aboriginal tribes and 
other parts of Bihar proper. The Bill was designed to prevent and check alienation of 
land by Santals and its passing into the hands of money-lenders. 

Other OmciAE Bills 

The Council passed thi-ee official bills, namely the Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
Amendment Bill, providing compulsory notification of infectious diseases, the Bthar 
and Orissa Nurses Registration Bill, and allowed &e Indian Forest (Bthar and 
Orissa Amendment Bill) to be circulated for public opinion. 

B. & 0. Co-operative Societies Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day with certain modifications 
the official measure, the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Bill, designed to ensure 
the sound and healthy progress of the co-operative movement in the province. Non- 
official members directed the main attack against the Government amendment for 
deleting clause 24 of the Bill relating to the prior claim of the cooperative society 
on the immovable property of its members, but tho Government ultimately carried 
the amendment by 33 votes to 30. 

Mr. iSachchidananda Binha.^ leader of the Opposition, assured the Government of 
non-official assistance in advancing the progress of a beneficent movement like Co-opera¬ 
tion. The Council then adjourned tiU March 6. 

-.VoTiNU ON Budget Demands 

6th. march :—Various questions connected with elections under the new reforms 
namely, the allotment of seats in the proposed new province of Orissa, the distribution 
of seats, the delimitation of constituencies, franchise qualifications md facilities for 
female voters, were urged by non-official members of the Council while discussing the 
provision for election charges under the head ‘General Administration’. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha under a token cut emphasised the organization of an 
efficient election staff in the new elections. Mr. Radha Ranjan Das complained that 
the seats allotted to the proposed new Orissa provincial legislature were not corresponding 
to Sind and other smaller provinces. Mr. Abdul Ohani raised the question of 
distribution of seats and franchise qualifications. Mr. Radha Prasad Sinha protested 
against the proposal of the Joint Parliamentary Committee to raise the rural franchise 
qualification for the provincial legislature of Bihar. 

Mr. Russell, Chief Secretary, replied that the question of allotment of seats rested 
with the higher authorities and not with the local Government and the area and popu- 
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lation were not the only consideptions for giving more seats to Orissa but there was 
the financial aspect of the question also. . xu i ii, 

The Hon. Mr. Hubbaok, on behalf of the Government, announced that the (joyernment 
would appoint two committees, one for Bihar and the other for Orissa early in April 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and' other oonneotM 
matters and the suggestjons made on the floor of the House and outside wouia oe 

carefully considered by the cominittees. , „ . . __ 

Mr. Abdul lAhani, under a token oat motion, asked the Government to encourage 
the local vernacular papers by subscribing and giving them advertisements. 

Mr. Russell, Chief Secretary, replied that the Government had afforded facilmesm 
the matter of supplying Government publications and communiques to well-establisnea 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to purchasing copies of all verna- 

Mr. Hacbehidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand th^ 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give them advertisements, wouia 
amount practically to sutisidising newspapers and that would mean demoralizing the press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7tb. MARCH ;—A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchtda- 
nanda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, had to walk in the same lobby with the 
Government and vote against his own motion. This happened when Mr. Sinha moved 
a token cut on Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administrauon to 
call the attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
offices of the court of wards and the medical treatment of the MaharMi SMiba of 
Bettiah. After the hon Mr. Hubhach, on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and the 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani was receiving the consideration of the 
Government, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opimon was 
collected by voioec, Mr. Sinha shouted: ‘Noes have it’. Thereupon the President 
r^ed that according to the constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote with noes. However, 
the Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion was carried by 
39 votes to 28 . j « 

Bihar for Biharis was the demand urged by Mr. Abdul Ohant md Mr, 
Sachchidanada Sinha, who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Seoretanat 
the claims of Biharis for appointments were ignored. The Government policy was defended 
by the hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha who stated that preference was being given 
in all appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes and communities they belonged and 
there was no departure in the policy. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


8th. MARCH Under a token cut for the provision of the High Court, Mr. Nanda 
Kumar Ohosh raised the question of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of High 
Court judge. He was supported by Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion and the Oriya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a separate 
province and its judicial destinies would be controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court. 

The Government replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the spnere of the loom Government and the policy of the Government 
was to appoint persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The cut 
motion was withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, under a token cut, called attention to the posi¬ 
tion of the Bihari Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
complained that the claims of Bihari Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup¬ 
ported by other non-official members. 

Tho £on. Mr, Nirsu Narayan Sinha on behalf of the Government assured the 
Council that the subject was under consideration and the efficiency and claims of 
Bihari Hindus were being fully considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


9th. MARCH Mr. Radha Prasad Sinha, moving a omission in the provision 
of the railway police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on central 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues 

Mr. Russell, Chief Secretary on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 
in the Government of India Bill, regarding the obligation of the federal railway 
authority in the matter of defraying the expenses for the police and the maintenance 
of order on railway premises and added that the local Government would satisfy itself 
what the intention of the clause was. The motion was withdrawn. 
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Under a toliau cut Mr. Khalilur Rahman complained that due to want of proper 
vigilance on the part of police officers there had been an increase in daooity and 
bturglary. Col. Me l)ouell, inspector-general of police, maintained that officers were quite 
alive to superintendence and with limited forces at their disposal they made a success¬ 
ful warfare against the crime. With increased forces in tho armed police they hoped 
to deal effectively with the dacoity problem. 

The hon. Mr. Hubbnck also assured the House that tho force did their best to 
deal with crime. The Council had voted for the entertainment of a permanent armed 
force and as member in charge he would always endeavour to see that the force main¬ 
tained a high standard of efficiency. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

1 llh. MARCH :—The Council voted to-day the entire police and scientific depart¬ 
ments and education (reserved) grants. Mr. Abdul Ohani under a token cut in tte 
University grants raised the qiiestion of a rise in the percentage of failures at the 
Matriculation Examination. While ho and his supporters strongly urged that the existing 
standard of the examination was far too strict, other members controverted the view 
and defended tho standard set by the Patna University. 


13lb. MARCH :—Tiai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha’s token cut in direct grants 
to non-Government secondary schools under ‘Education (transferred)’, was carried oy 32 
votes to 30. The mover protested against the withdrawal of recognition from the training 
academy schools of Monghyr. 

Under another token cut in grants to local bodies for secondary education, Mr. 
Sachehidananda Sinha called attention to the new diaft grant-in-aid rules in respect of 
secondary schools. 

Mr. b'awcus, Director of Publio Instruction, pointed out that the new draft rules 
were under tho consideration of tho Government and before enforcing them the Govern¬ 
ment would fully ascertain the views of the different interests. The cut motion was 
withdrawn. Tho Council then voted the demand of ‘Education (transferred)’ less Re. 1 
as stated above. 

Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, moving a reduction of Rs. 156,276 under ‘Civil Works’ (trans¬ 
ferred) urged a plea of economy in the scale of public works expenditure. 

Mr. Powi-ll, chief engineer, and Sxr Garieah Dutta bivgh. Minister, replied that there 
was very little expenditure now in original works and under repairs and communica¬ 
tions ^ere was no room for economy. It was the particular concern of the Govern¬ 
ment to see that the department was run as economically as possible. The out motion 
was withdrwan. 


14ili. MARCH The Government carried through all their budget demands to-day. 
Guillotine fell at 5 p. m, when most of tho demands were without discussion. A long 
debate was raised by Mr. 6'. R. P. binha under a token cut in the Industries Depart- 
mrnt. Tho mover and other members contended that the Government policy in the 
matter of tho development of industries was one of inaction and stagnation. 

The Bon. Ur. Aziz, Minister of Education, defending the policy said that the Go¬ 
vernment had given all possible to help the industrial development of the province 
with limited financial resources and particularly the province had done much for the 
development of cottage industries. The cut motion was withdrawn, and the Council 
then adjourned till March 25. 

CrEATIO.V of PCBLICITY DePT. CkITICISED. 

25tb. MARCH When the Council reassembled to-day touching references were 
made to the death of Babu Unkrt^hna Prasad, a prominent member of the House and 

f lowing tributes paid to his work. As a mark of respect the President adjourned the 
Louse for 15 minutes. 

The Council then discussed and voted a number of supplementary demands 
brought forward by the Government. Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha, leader of the 
Opposition, raised a 'debate under a token cut regarding the recent establishment of a 
publicity department by the local Government. Mr. Sinha asserted that the Government 
ought to have taken the Council into confidence earlier when they decided to initiate a 
new policy of establishing a publicity department. He questioned the utility of the 
department carrying propaganda in respect of controversial political questions. Betveral 
non-official mem'oers spoxe. While one section supported the Government in the matter 
of creation of a Publicity Department, another section doubted its utility. 
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Mr. J. Thomas^ a member from tbe Earopean constituenoy, thought that every 
modern Government should have a Publioity department througii whose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their activities known to the people. 

Mr. GkandresHwnr Prasad Narayan Sinha, while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
time of the introduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart¬ 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

On behalf of the Government M'. Russell, chief secretary, said that the decisihn 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until after the conclusion of 
the Ranchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee’s report and therefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Counoil earlier. The reasons underlying the creation of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
were the subject of discussion throughout the land. In order that the_ public might 
be in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opinion on them 
it was necessary that the public should be able to hear both sides of the question and 
the Publicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensions and to answer criticisms; secondly, the Government had long felt 
the need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities of 
the Government by disseminating information about the work the Government had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

The hon. Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, leader of the House, said that the Govern¬ 
ment decision for establishing the department showed that they paid a great tribute to 
public opinion in the province and particularly in this country when the Government 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their own, they must have a 
department to answer the criticism levelled against them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Bikxr Tena-Noy Amend. Bill 

26lh. MARCH The Council voted to-day the remaining Government supple¬ 
mentary demands for grants including Rs. 2,05()for a provincial marketing scheme and 
Rs.‘16,00,000 as direct loan to the provincial Co-operative Bank, to provide a long 
term capital to the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed survey of the marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing officers. Out of the contribution received 
from the Imperial Counoil of Agricultural Research the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the contribution from the Imperial Counoil will approximately 
total Rs. 1,00,000 during the period. The supplementary demand is intended to 
cover the current year’s expenditure which will be balanced from the Imperial Agri¬ 
cultural Council’s contribution. 

On the motion of Mr. Pub back the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. The Bill aims at in¬ 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts, by imposing restrictions on the alienation of 
land by aboriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to Santals in 
the Birhhum, Bankura and Midnapnr districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by Babu Kalyan Singh and Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27th. APRIL The Counoil was prorogued to-day after having passed the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, and the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Oovcrnment Amend¬ 
ment and Municipal Amendment Bills, two non-official measures sponsored by 
Mr. S. M. Eafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district boards and 
municipalities in the province from three to five years so as to conduct efficient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with the new provincial and central legislatures. 

Mr. Saehchidananda Sinha and other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Self-Government and Municipal Amendment Bills, while a majority of other 
non-offioial members and the Government lent their support to the measures. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

WINTER SESSION—NAGPUR— 25 th. JANUARY to 2 nd. FEBRUARY tgjs 

Governor on New Reforms 

The Winter session of the C. P. Legislative Gounoil commenced at Nagpur on the 
25th. January 1935. Addressing the members of the Council Sir Hyde Ootean, the 
Governor, referred to the economic position in the province and the impending cons¬ 
titutional reforms. 
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Dealing vpith the problem of giving relief to agi’iculturists froin the burden of debt, 
the Governor said that results of the working of the Debt Conciliation Boards and the 
Usurious Loans Act were most satisfactory, considering the fact that such legislation 
was entire'y a new experiment. The Government, after considering the various pro¬ 
posals, decided to create land mortgage banks in order to enable the agriculturist to 
pay his debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thought 
there was no hope of a permanent cure, untill there was a revolution in the country¬ 
side and a radical alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasing attention to the welfare of those who till the land which was the real source 
of the wealtli of the province. 

Speaking on the constitutional reforms proposals. Sir Hyde Gowan characterized ^ 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academic, 
and opined tliat it was difficult to final anyone of them which out-weigh the plain 
blunt fact emphasized in the report. 

Referring to the franchise, liis Excellency referred to the promised enfranchise¬ 
ment of some 21 million men and live and half million women who had no 
political rights up till then. ‘I would ask you all not to allow your perfectly legitimate 
aesire for the extension of your own' political libertv to mako you forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and rosnonsibility'. 

Proceeding, his Excellency said that the central Government authority over ^e 
provinces would cease in all ordinary matters of administration and the whole executive 

g ower and authority of the province would bo vested constitutionally in the Governor 
imself as a representative of the King and in practice with certan' safeguards in the 
Council of Ministers. ‘Now 1 suggest to you that even if tho form of provincial govern¬ 
ment were to remain as it is now, this'one change alone would make a large advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
in your own way. .Vnd when I add that the present Executive Council is to be re¬ 
moved and all departments are to be placed in charge of responsible Ministers upon 
whose advice the (iovornor will act in all ordinary circumstances, 1 make a furtter 
suggestion that for all practical purposes your goal will have been attained. 

Referring to tho Governor's special powers, his Excellency said: ‘Every one of 
these safeguards is devised to protect some vital interest of the State, and if that 
interest is imperilled no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saving it from being wrecked. But if our affairs are so conducted that no such peril 
arise, safeguards will never be used and to fear them is to be affrighted by a bogey. 
To those who say they would prefer to remain under tho present Act, I would make 
one further observation. I can a.ssure them that even if these safeguards were em¬ 
ployed regularly and to the full, they would pronde the so-called irresponsible element 
in tho Government—an element which has never exercised its influence except on the 
side of sanity and moderation—with not one tithe of tho power over the whole field 
of administration that it iiosscsses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
control of finance or in its capacity as agent of the central Government. So long as 
no grave menace arise to peace and tranquillity of the province, so 
long as justice is done to the weaker communities who cannot protect themselves, so 
long as the mistake is not made of shaking tlie confidence and impairing the efficiency 
of the public services by unfair treatment, so long as discrimination is not exercised 
against those who have laid tho foundations of India's commercial prosperity and 
non-Indian traders are treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders are claim¬ 
ing for themselves in Burma, so long as due obedience is rendered to the orders of 
the Government in general in matters in which general interests are at stake, so long 
will the special powers of tho Governor remain inoperative and the sowrd, of which 
so much fear has been expressed, will bo allowed to rust poacefully in its scabbard’. 

Proceeding' his Excellency said; A Government of five, in which all the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and Law and Order are in the portfolios of persons 
who aro not responsible to you for the manner in which they discharge their duties, 
will give place to a Government in wliich tho Minister in charge of every department 
must render his account to you. The Governor will have certain real and definite 
power of intervention but in a strictly limited field, while in the rest of the field he 
will be guided in all ordin'ary circumstances by the advice of his Ministers. And here 
I wish to press one point home with all the emphasis of which I am capable. If we 
are to judge by what we have heard and read recently, there are some people who 
picture the fiituru Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein's monester, who will 
Destride the stage, browbeating the ministers and defying the legislature and trampling 
31 
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under foot the new found liberties of the people and at best as*an irresponsible autocrat 
who will hold those liberties in the hollow of his hand. I can assure you tiiat there 
is neither a jot nor a title of justification for either picture. If those of you, to 
whom it will fall to administer the new Act, will display a spirit of trust which you 
claim that others should display, you need have no fear of any autocracy. 

After the Governor’s speech* the President referred to the demise of Mr. Abhyankar 
who was an .outstanding figure in the province. For him no sacrifice was too great for 
attaining the country’s freedom’. 

The Home Member, Mr. daghavendra Rao, Leader of the House, associating him¬ 
self with the sentiments expressed, said any one who had closely followed the 
political history of the province during the last two decades could not but be impressed 
by Mr. Abhyankar’s personality. 


Relief to AoRicuLinRisTs 

26ih. JANUARV :—The House devoted the day to the discussion of a non-official 
resolution urging the Government to give relief to agriculturists in the province on a 
large scale where cotton crop h.ad failed this year in the form of suspension and 
remission of land revenue and by advancing taccavi* loans. Several members, speaking 
in support of the motion, dwelt on their sad plight and urged Government grant on a 
liberm scale to help the agriculturists. 

Mr. R. N Banerjee, Revenue Secretary, stated that the Government were examin¬ 
ing the position and in cases where necessary, would grant adequate relief in accor¬ 
dance with the policy that had been hitherto followea. Coercive processes had to be 
applied only in the case of wilful defaulters. 

Mr. N. J. Roughton, Revenue Member, speaking later in the debate, explained the 
-Government’s policy on the subiect. He denied the -allegations that the Goveniment 
employed illegal methods to collect revenue dues and declared that the attitude of 
the Government towards tenantry had been always sympathetic which would be clear 
from the fact that a sum of rupees 20 lakhs, outstanding as revenue arrears in Berar 
last year though not suspended, still remained uncollected. He added that the Govern¬ 
ment were takmg every possible precaution to get accurate crop reports. Though he 
was not in a position at present to state definitely what steps the Government would 
take, the Revenue Member assured the House that their attitude of sympathy 
would continue and good results would occur from whatever steps they would adop't 
in the future. 

The resolution was carried, the Government not pressing it to a division. The 
discussion on another resolution urging the Government to take over primary educa¬ 
tion from district boards was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 28th. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill—Chair’s Eolino 

28tb. JANUARY ;—Considerable excitement was witnessed to-day in Council when 
Mr. C. B. Parakh. defended himself on the important point of order raised by the 
hon. Mr. R. Ragkavendra Rao., Home Member and leader of the House, seeking a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether a member of the select committee was entitled 
to disclose the observations made by any member in the committee proceedings which 
was a sequel to the minute of dissent sent by Mr. C. B. Parakh (Nagpur-cum- 
Kamptee) to the select committee report on the C. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend¬ 
ment Bill in which Mr. Parakh stated he had moved certain resolutions at the select 
committee meetings which were rejected but of which there was no mention in the 
report. 

The hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao contended that Mr. Parakh had introduced the 
matter which was entirely out of place in the dissenting minute and amounted to a 
clear breach of privilege. He said that without restraint on publicity there could be 
no frank and free exposition of views held by members so essential to the labours of 
the select committee. So far as Mr. Parakh’s motions were concerned the select 
committee was clearly of opinion that Mr. Parakh was not in order in moving them 
as Hiey were based on misconceptions of the functions and duties of the select 
committee. Regarding Mr. Parakh’s contention that the procedure followed in the select 
committee was illegal and improper, the Home Member was sure he would have the 
support of all other members of the committee when he said that the same was 
entirely without justification. The Home Member concluded by saying that that part 
of the minute of dissent which offended the well-understood rules of legisUuYO 
procedure should be expunged from the Council’s official proceedings. 
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Mr. Parahh before justifying his action raised a point of order questioning the 
legality of the point of order raised by the leader of the House. He said according 
to Parliamentary practice as outlined in Sir Thomas Maine’s Parliamentary Practice 
either to decide whether there had been a breach of privilege or to expunge portions 
of certain speeches or a note of dissent did not rest with the President. In the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
latter with the house itself. 

Continuing Mr. Parakh referred to the recent incident in the House of Commons 
when similar charges were brought in by Mr. Churchill against Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the subsequent reference of the question to a committee of privileges, to. 
Parakh further felt that what the Government wanted was not the Chair’s ruling 
but stiffing the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruling to Mr. Parakh’s preliminary objection, ihs President conceded 
Mr. Parakh’s point that the House alone could expunge the proceedings if it considered 
that such a course was necessary. Ha was aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, but pointed out that the procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was not an exact parallel of the British procedure as the 
question of observance of discipline by members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. He, therefore, disallowed the objection. 

Mr. Parakh then rose to reply to the charges levelled against him. Mr. Parakh 
contended that the select committee’s report was not a faithful record of the proceed¬ 
ings as the fact that his resolutions were rejected was not a faithful record was not 
mentioned therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and his motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Rs. 25 annually which had been carried was annulled at a 
subsequent meeting by the casting vote of the chairman (Mr. Raghavendra Rao). 

Mr. Parakh next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House, 
postulated that Government wanted members to have two opinions, one for the 
electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh next spoke on the effect of the 
President’s rulings on posterity when the President reminded him he was not address¬ 
ing a public meeting. 

The President then gave his ruling upholding the point of order raised by the 
leader of the House. It was his definite opinion, he said, that the evidence tendered 
in the select committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact that they_ were of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was final until the committee had submitted its 
report to the Council as the select committee was entitled to view any particular 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at any stage of its 
proceedings. In this connection he cited five rulings, two by Sir Frederick Whyte 
and three by the late Mr. V. J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged. The President accordingly held Mr. Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further upheld the decision of the chairman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr. Parakh’s resolutions out of order as his amendments were 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 


OrnciAL Billi, 

29lh. JANUARY :—A large number of teachers of the Wardha district coun¬ 
cil, at present on strike, staged a peaceful demonstration close to the council hall gate 
just before the Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 

f rievances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawn in the open area near the cham- 
er, it was again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Betul 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to select committees. 
The C. P. Tenancy Amendment Act Bril was enacted into law on the motion of 
Mr. N. J Roughton, Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by flat Bahadur K. S. 
Nayiidu, Minister of Local Self-Government, sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforce orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and local 
bodies. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bril which was modelled on a similar Act in 
the United Provinces while the C. P. Bank Bill is designed to afford protection to 
the same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
two measures were introduced by the Home MemW, Mr. B. fl. Rao, 

The House then adjourned. 
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C. P. Debtor’s Relief Bill 

SOtb. JANUARY :—The Council to-day disposed of 11 non-official Bills. _ 

The P Debtors' Relief Bill, the object of which was to prevent the expropnation 
of agriculturists and other holders of immovable propertry for a period of three years 
in the present period of economic depression, was referred to a select committee, 
despite opposition from the Government by 28 votes to 25. Several members supported 
the measure which was opposed on behalf of the Government by the Home Member, 
Mr. E. Kaghavendra Rao. He feared that the legislation might result in creditors closing 
down business. The Government was showing every possible consideration to agricul¬ 
turists, as they fully realized the difficulties facing the debtors. He detailed the vari¬ 
ous measures adopted by the Government in order to relieve debtors and pointed out 
that the rate of interest payable by debtors to creditors had been much reduced^ ac¬ 
cording to the provision of the (1 P. Money-lenders Act and the amended Usurioim 
Loans Act. The Government, the Horae Member added, was not prepared to accept the 
principle of the Bill which sought to grant a sort of moratoriun for three years Md 
was likely to produce far-reaching consequences, lie concluded by saying that the 
Bill would not benefit creditors nor debtors, but might prove harmful to the latter. 

The House then discussed the adjourned motion moved by Mr. V. B. Chaubal in 
connection with the Wardha District council teachers’ strike. The mover referred to the 
financial position of the body which was the main cause of the non-payment of ffig 
salaries of teachers fabout 400 in number) for the last four months. 

Mr. B. O. Khapardf, Education Minister, explaining tho Government’s attitude, 
said that tliey sympathised with the teachers and were doing their best to mitigate 
the strikers’ grievances. That tho Government was not unmindful of tho situation, 
would be clear from the fact that instructions had been already issued to pay im the 
teachers all arrears by the end of February. The Minister also assui’od tile House 
that he would consider the question of restoring the cut. 

After a short discussion in which it was pointed out that tho Government should 
restore the 20 per cent cut in tlio grants to local bodies, tho mover withdrew the 
motion in view of tho -assurance given by the Education Minister. The House then 
adjourned. 

Fine Te.^b Plan 

lit. FEBRUARY :—The Council agreed that the Government should accept liabi¬ 
lity for tho guarantee of the principal of debentures to the extent of Bs. 50 lakhs to 
be raised in order to urovide capital for co-operative land mortgage banks, whioh, 
as the Minister stressed in his speech, would provide the agriculturists of the pro¬ 
vince with loans at a cheap rate of interest. 

Another measure, calculated to help them to get due share of prices for agricul¬ 
tural produce, namely, the C. P. Agricultural Produce Market Bill, which sought to 
check malpractices now prevailing in markets, was referred to a select committee. 

The House, having concluded official business, resumed the discussion on the 
resolution suggesting the Government to appoint a committee in order to draw up a 
five-year plan for tno economic and industrial development of the province. 

Kai Bahadur K. S. Nayu Ui, Minister of Industries, said in that the absence of any 
definite proposals from members, no u.seful purpose would be served by appointing a 
committee. He added that the Government had been doing ovorything possible with 
a view to encouraging several industries and improving the economic conditions of 
the province. The resolution was declared carried the Government not claiming 
a division. 

J. P. C. Report Debate 

2nd. FEBRUARY :—In the Council to-day, after question time, the Home Member, 
Mr. Rao moved that the J. P. C. Report be taken into consideration. Ho said that the 
Government members could not participate in the debate and expressed the hope that 
the discussion would be carried with dignity, decorum, restraint and wisdom and 
informed the House that a report of the debate would bo sent to the Secretary of 
State in London by airmail as soon as possible. 

Mr. R. K. Kanitkar referred to tlie problem of Berar’s future and said that Berar 
had been demanding a separate existenco in the federation whatever agreement might 
be arrived at between the British Government and the Nizam and he hoped that the 
Berar people would be given an opportunity to assort their views on the sabjeot. 
Mr. Kanitkar urged that the allocation of revenues between the Central Provinces and 
Berar should be determined by statutory obligation. 
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Mr. C. B. Parakh dwelt on the defence problem of India and emphasised the 
need of rapid Indianisation of tho army. Characterising the J. P. C. proposals as 
highly unsatisfactory and falling short of the Indian demand, the speaker supported 
the summoning of a constituent a.ssembly with a view to forrains a suitable constitution. 
As regards the financial aspect of tho committee’s proposals, Mr. Parakh opined that 
imperial preference was writ large on the recommendations and said that what 
England had given with one hand she had taken away more freely with the other. 

Dr. F. S. Deifhmukh deplored the absence of the term ‘Dominion Status' in the 
proposals and urged a s|)eoific declaration of India’s goal to this effect in the India 
Bill. Unless this demand was conceded the now constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. T. I. Kedar favoured the total rejection of tlie proposals as the recent elu¬ 
tions had made it clear that the ehxitorate was predominantly Congress-minded, while 
Mr. S. M. Rahinnn declared that there was no sense in the talk of aejeotion of the 
constitution. Even tho conservative Moslems, ho said, considered the recommendations 
unsatisfactory, but there was no reason why they should not work the reforms and 
agitate for more. 

Tho Rev. Rodgers paid a tribute to tho Joint Select Committee members for their 
labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-will and 
sincerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. 

Mr. G. A. Qavai (depressed classes) expressed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to his community in tho legislatures and for all 
their efforts to uplift tho depressed classes in the country. 

Set>> ^iheolal urged that provision should he made in tho constitution that there 
should be no legislative interference in tho social and religious customs of the people. 

Mrs. Rarnnbiii Tambe (nominated) expro-ssed appreciation of the J. P. C. for the 
recognition of women's importance in the political life of India by conceding a wider 
franchise of women, but protested against the introduction of the communal element 
in electorates despite opposition by all women’s organizations in India. 

Khan Bahadur .Uirzu Rahman Beg. accepting tho reform proposals, declared that 
they must work the reforms in order'to prove their capacity for further advance. 

The House at this stage agreed to the closure of the debate, when the Home 
Member, Mr. E. U. Rao, Leader of the House, spiking on behalf of the Government, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. The Home Member declared that the 
federal scheme as had been evolved by the J. P. C. would shine in future as a 
guiding stJir pointing the wav to the attainment of that real democratic state without 
the catastroimy of a general national breakdown. It was necessary that, along with 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any course 
which led to its stability was to be closely o.xammed and accepted. Proceeding, he 
said :—‘My own view of tho future of provincial autonomy of this province is that 
if the future ministers were resolute men determined to a.ssert their constitutional 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder tho responsibility fpr 
additional taxation and show respect to tlie canons of public finance and are supported 
by a strong and disinterested legislature aod an honest Opposition, there is no reason 
to believe.that the provincial autonomy oven as is evisagod by the most advanced 

S olitical parties in India would not bo attained within the next few years. The Home 
[ember, continuing, asked the pco()lo of India to determine their " attitude towards 
the British Empire and iiointed out that even Mahatma Gandhi aoknowled^ and 
admired one of the ideals of the British Empire, namely, every subject of the Empire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour and whatever he thought was due 
to his conscience. The speaker thought that this was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Governraeut The deficiency of the proposed constitutional 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand 'firmly by their anchorage. The 
Home Member, concluding, declared that the constitution may not give all that the 
people of India aspired to but it was a great advance over the present constitution 
as it gave the widest representation to all classes of jieoplo. The Council theh adjoimed 
till the 25th. February. 

Fi.n'ancial Statement iok 1935-35 

25th, FEBRUARY Mr. N. J. Rougkton, Finance Member introduced the budget 
to-day. Tho revised estimates for 1934-35 show a deficit of 11.04 lakhs as against the 
originally estimated surplus of Rs. 2.19 lakhs. Tho revenue position had deteriorated, 
tho prinlcpal decreases m income receipts being under laud revenue (Rs. 10.77 latos) 
and stamps (Rs. 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originally framed, provided for receipts 
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in the revenue account of Es. 473.17 lakhs and expenditure of Es. 470.98 lakhs, hut 
the revised estimates anticipate revenue receipts of Es, 452.12 lakhs and expenditure 
of Es. 463.16 l^hs. 

Coming to 1935-36, the Finance Member said that the total estimated revenue 
receipts were placed at Es. 480.73 lakhs and expenditure charged to the revenue at 
Es. 475.26, giving a revenue surplus of Es. 5.47 lakhs. But this surplus has been 
converted into a de6oit of Es. 1.33 lakhs by the restoration of the cut in pay. It is 
clear, added the Finance Member, that the position was far from satisfactory from 
the nnancial point of view. The Budget was not one that would arouse enthusiasm. 
It has been framed with caution and every effort has been made to make both ends 
meet. The deficit expected is a small one and this result has been obtamed by rigid 
exclusion from the budget expenditure on the new commitments. 

Drawing attention to the provision in the budget to the increase of preventive 
excise staff, Mr. Eoughton said that the most ardent advocate of temperance should 
welcome any measures to check illicit distillation. 

The Finance Member concluded saying that the end of world-wide depression is 
much nearer than before and in a short time the effect of improved conditions on 
the budgetary position would become apparent. 


' The C. P. Games Bill 

After the Budget speech the Central Provinces Game Bill, a Government measure 
providing for the control of shooting, netting or killing of game in the province was 
after some discussion passed into law. The Bill was referred to the Select 
Committee in the January session of the Council and the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee was presented to the House by Mr. Baghavendra Rao, Home Member. 

Mr. Iftikar Ali (Jubbulpore Muslim) urged that the Bill should be recommitted to 
the Select Committee on the ground that the former committee did not comprise of 
Shikaris. Mr. Parakh favoured the throwing out of the Bill, as it was a money Bill. Mr. 
Iftikar Ali'g dilatory motion was thrown out by a large majority, 9 voting for and 43 
against it. All other non-official amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out 
file House then adjourned. 

Genebal Disoulsion or Budgbi 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the general 
discussion of the Budget 

There was a chorus of non-official disapproval of the Government’s action in res¬ 
toring the 5 per cent salary cuts and the attack on the Treasury Benches was all the 
more persistent as the restoration had converted the Budget from surplus to deficit. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurihu representative of -the Nagpur University who opended 
the discussions, alleged that the debate in the House generally proceeded in an ataos- 
phere of unreality, as the Government were usually unresponsive to the popular wishes. 
He , however, complimented the Finance Member for presenting to the House a 
budget,whioh was the best in the circumstances. 

Dr. Punjabrao Dexhmuhh (Amraoti) felt that the Government’s estimates of revenue 
receipts were optimistic. This optimism was not good foi the health of a subject na^n 
like India as it was exploited by the keepers and promoters of vested interests. Dr. 
Punjabrao’s speech constituted a trenchant criticism of the Government’s decision to 
restore the salary cuts 

Mr. Y. M. Kale, member from Berar, urged an equitable distribution of expenditure 
between the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Mr. Kanitker advocated the adoption of the Punjab Government’s land revenue 
policy as an experimental measure. He also urged orientation of the new excise policy 
in the light of eMorienoe gained in the last fourteen years. 

Mr. Zunilal Verma (Damoh) complained that the solemn resolutions of the Coun¬ 
cil have been ignored by the Government and that they would be justified in refusing 
supplies. , . , ™ 

Messrs. Choudhuri^^ Multupal Rao Saheb, V. S. Patil, S. O. Sapkal. I, F, 
Tikar Ali, Rao tdaheb Fulay (Labour), Rao Bahadur Kotkare, Mr. K. 8. Muzaffar 
Hussain (Deputy President), Rev. Rogers, Seth Sheolal, Mr. V. D. Kolte, Mr. 
Arjunlal and Mr. 0. B. S. Parakh also participated in the debate. 

The need for legislation to settle trade disputes and the desirability of setting^M 
conciliation boards which were greatly in demand everywhere, the plight of the agri¬ 
culturists and the starvation of the local bodies on account of cuts in grants were some 
of the grievances voiced by the members. 
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Beverend Sogers appealed to the Government to consider the desirability of im¬ 
posing an entertainment tax in the province for increasing the grants towards educa¬ 
tion, while Seth Sheolal deplored that the Government were imposing fresh taxation 
on the eve of the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

Replying to the criticism levelled against the Government in regard to the restoration 
of salary outs, Mr. G. Deshmukh, Financial Secretary, asked vmether it would not 
be honourable to adhere to the contract entered into with the public servants. He also 
demed thd suggestion that the Government’s revenue receipts and estimates we<a 
exaggerated. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Roughton, Finance Member, who spoke next categorically 
denied the suggestion that the Government had restored the salary cuts with the 
intention of handing over a bankrupt state to Indians in the next constitution. He 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reimposi- 
tion of the cuts, as certain services were beyond their scope and felt that the Blouse 
could appropriately express its disapproval in the form of a token out. He reiterated 
the Government sympathy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in the expenditure obseved. 

VoTiNO ON Budokt Demands 

28ih. FEBRUARY; —^In the Council to-day Mr. K. P. Pande withdrew his 
out motion which was discussed throughout yesterday in view of the Excise Minister 
Rai Bahadur Nayudu's assurance to accept the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswat, the House carried without a division 
the Re. 1 out as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Non-oflncials were defeated three times in their attempt to censure the Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the cuts in the educational grants to the looid bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Administration” (Transferred) for Es. 
64,000 was then carried. 

Khan Sahib Uuxaffar Hussain, Deputy President, moved a Ee.l cut in the de¬ 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia¬ 
tion Boards in every Taluk throughout the province. 

Various sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of the peasantry owing to heavy indebtedness 
and urged the Government to come to their rescue by agreeing to the suggested course. 

Mr. N. £?. Roughton, Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro¬ 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as honorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable and diligent men who desired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. He further pointed out that the Government had already establis¬ 
hed seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged the 
withdrawal of the motion, which was carried without a division, the Government not 
opposing it. 

2nd. MARCH Better supervision by the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor accidents which were lately marked by an increase, was 
urged by Rao bhib U. 8. Paiil, who moved a token cut to-day, when the demand 
under the head ‘police’ came up for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, the Home 

Member Mr. A. Raghavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 

revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

The House adopted Mr. Deshmukh’s motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Commissioner in not closing courts for a day, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr. M. V. Abhyanker. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. R. Rao, objected to the motion on the ground that 

the subject was vey stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the con¬ 

duct of a judicial officer acting in the judicial discharge of his duties. The motion 
was also calculated to cast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

The President, Mr. s. W. A. Rizvi allowed the motion as it was in perfect order 
and related to adimnistrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Seth Thakardas’ complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
several non-official members who testified to the wholesome quality of the food given 
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in jails, which they tested by paying surprise visits to jails in. different parts of the 
province. 

Mr. 0. F. Waterfall^ Chief Secretary, stated that it had been noticed that priso¬ 
ners after admission had put on weight.' The motion was dofoated without division. 

Mr. M. 1‘. Kolhe^ moving a cut motion, criticised the conduct of the police force 
and said that crime was on the increase, the number of undetected cases and murder 
in Berar had increMed and the convictions secured had fallen. 

Three members supported the motion, while several others praised the police force. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, pointed out that crime had inci’ea- 
sed in Berar and referred to the abnormal period, when people were not prepared to 
co-operate with police force. Ho further assured that the Government would consider 
all points raised during the debate. The motion was withdrawn. 

4tb. MARCH :—Strong ciiticism of the Government for increasing the police 
force during tlie period of Qnancial stringency was made by .1/r. R. A. Kantikar 
to-day in the Council in moving a cut during the discussion 'of the demand for Police 
Administration (Reserved). 

Mr. ff. M. Rahman, however, thought that the Police force in the Province was 
inadequate to meet tho emergency cases. 

The Homo Member Mr. E. knghavendra Rao justified the increase saying that the 
agrarian troubles, the disputes between capital and labour and tlie tendency to migrate 
from villages to the town—all theso causes necessitated tho strengthening of tho 
• Police. The motion was lost by 25 against 20 votes. 

Another proposal seeking to reduce the number of constabulary in the province was 
defeated by 29 to 26 votes. 

The House agreed to the entire demand on Education (Reserved) amoimtiug 
toRs. 1,12,000. 

Xtrs. Ramnbai Tambe (nominated) wanted tho Government to take over girls' 
primary education from the local bodies which sho declared wore unable to make any 
progress, handicapped as they had been by financial con.siderations. Education of 
girls as oomparoa to boys in tho Pi-oviuce was almost at a stand.still. Therefore, the 
mover emphasised that it was tlio duty of the Government to see that tlie present 
position was soon improved. The proposal was supported by several members who 
urged that no time should be lost in taking the nnoes.sary step. 

Mr . Owen, Director of Public Instruction, while expressing his sympathy with the 
motion, pointou out that the Government wore doing everything possible. The propo¬ 
sal would involve an expenditure of Ks. 20 lakhs wliich their present financial position 
would not permit them to incur. 

Mr. B. (J. Khafiarde, Education Minister, assured tho House that it was not lack 
of will on his part, but the fact was that they were still unable to get over the lack 
of funds. The matter was now being considered by the Government and the Minister 
and an early decision would be taken. The motion was willidrawii. 

6th. MARCH That the posts of tho Director of Public Health and Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals in the province should be amalgamated as an economy mea¬ 
sure was the demand voiced by Mr. 6’. M. Rahaman in the Council to-day. The 
House accepted the proposal by 42 votes to 18. It was pointed out on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment that the matter had already been referred to the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. V. B. 1‘arakn moving a cut under-head ‘Civil Works' (transferred) observed 
that the quarters for the police could wait until Govenimont found money to restore all 
educational grants. 

Mr a. F. Waterfall, Chief Secretary, said that,these works were undertaken in 
the interests of health of Government employees. The cut motion was defeated by 48 
votes to 10. - 

Despite opposition from eight members the rest of the demands were voted and 
the entire budget got through the House, which then adjourned. 

C. P. CocBT Fees Amen'd. Bill 

7th. MARCH :—Tho Council met to-day to consider the C. P. Court Fees Amend¬ 
ment Bill on the motion of the Home Member. 

The object of the Bill was mainly to provide funds necessary for establishing a high 
Court in the province and also to correct certain inequalities in the matter of the Costs 
charged to litigants. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, moving for consideration of the BUI 
at once, said that the fees now being imposed were in accordance with the provisions 
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of the Act of 1870 and in view of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro¬ 
vince, reforms in the matter of levying fees were necessary. If the province wanted 
a High Court, the cost thereof should not he thrust on the general tax-payers, but on 
those who were likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, namely, the htigant public. 

Proceeding, he said that the present Bill was in accord with the wishes of the 
House which during the previous session urged the Government to establish a High 
Court in the province. He hoped that the members would support the Bill, since the 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti moved an amendment that the Bill be referred for eliciting 
public opinion. 

The House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Government victory. 

A feature ot the debate was the strong opposition by several non-official members 
to the Bill. While opinion was unanimous favouring a High Court, criticism was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessary for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T, J. Kedar, Leader of the Opposition, supported the Bill in principle, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to consider the various details of the measure. 

Dr. P. S. Deshmukh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, he said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He preferred to wait till the passing of 
the new Constitution Act. 

Ehan Saheb Mazaffar Hussain, Deputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to make the administration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the court fees. 

Mr. IP. ti. Puranik, Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was 
long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

Eeplying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. Plao pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set right inequalities in taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants. The measure was designed to restrict litigation. 

As a result of the local Government’s representations, the Secretary of State for 
India had agreed to the constitution of a High Court ;in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in India. 

8th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. R. A. Kanitkar, moved that the C. P. 
Court Fees Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. R. R,w. said that the Government was opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in the House would agree to it. He 
added that the consideration of the Bill should be finished before the end of the pre¬ 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjourned till March 25. 

25tb. MARCH :—After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Council passed the 
Court Fees C. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The BiU was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Raghavmdra Rao, Home Member, and evoked much opposition from non-official 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court in 
the Province. The Bill underwent important changes in the Select Committee stage 
in that the incidence of taxation was reduced from Rs. three and a half to Rs. 2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tion. 

Mr. D. T. Hangalmurthi attacked the Bill and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Punjab Rao Deahmukh, while Mr. W, B. Puranik, 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 
province by establishing a High Court had already been accepted. 

Mr. S. if. Rahman, supported the Home Member’s motion which was carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

Among those who supported the Government were Mr. T. J. Kedar (Leader of the 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-officials. 

32 
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Discussion on the Bill was then resumed. Non-official njembers had tabled no less 
than ^ amendments, most of which were either rejected or not moved. Having re¬ 
gard to the view of the Opposition, the Government accepted five amendments. 

The most important amendment to the Bill was that of Mr. Mangalmxirthi, seeking 
to restrict the life of the Bill to March 31, 1937, instead of March 31, 1943, as pro¬ 
posed by the Select Committee. He felt that it was improper on the part of this 
Committee to fetter the hands of the future Governments and, therefore, wanted to 
limit its life only to a couple of years. 

Messrs. Iftikar Ali, K. P. Pande, and Seth Thakurdas supported the amendment, 
while Mr. C. B. Parakh opposed the motion. 

In opposing the amendment, the Home Member pointed out that the High Court 
was going to be a permanent institution in the province and the cost incidental to it 
would be a recurring one on the revenue of the province. The original Bill was 
Introduced to be a permanent measure, but in view of the strong feelings expressed 
the Government had agreed to limit the life of the Bill upto March 1934. The 
Government had come to that decision after a full consideration of all the circums¬ 
tances, as they expected that the term of the first Provincial Council under the new 
reforms would expire in 1943 and that would be tho proper time to judge whether or 
not the continuance of the Act was essential. 

The hon. Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, intervening, said that the passage of the 
amendment would give rise to suspicion in the minds of higher authorities as regards 
the stability of the Court. 

Mr. Mangalmurthi's amendment was passed to a division and lost by 43 votes to 21. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION—LAHORE—2lst. FEBRUARY to 26th. MARCH 1935 

Punjab Anti-Beo&aby Bill 

The Budget Session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at {Lahore on the 
2Ist. February 1935. After formal business a motion to refer to the Seledt Committee 
the Punjab Anti-Beggary Bill, which was introduced and circulated for public opinion 
last year was defeated without a division, the Government opposing. 

Mu's. Lekhwati Jain., the only Congress member in the House and the mover of 
the Bill, sought to minimise the evil of begging by introducing a system of licensing 
for beggars, the contravention to bo punishable by imprisonment. 

The majority of opinion was opposed to the Bill. 

Mrs. Jom, recommending the motion for a select committee, said that the 
sadhus, fakirs and other professional beggars were becoming an increasing nuisance 
in the public streets, more so because they were beggars bv day and potential burglars 
by night. In the Punjab alone, there were six to seven lakhs of beggars, three-fourths 
of whom could easily do manual labour. It was difficult for a graduate to earn Es. 3 
daily, whereas the beggars easily earned Es. 3. I.«gislation was the best course to put 
ajf end to the evil. 

Mr. Boyd., on behalf of the Government, opposing, said that Section 151 of the 
Punjab Municipal Act which deals with beggary would be strictly applied and the 
Deputy Commissioner’s attention would be drawn to this. 

Immoral Tbafho Suppression Bill 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council to-day referred to the Select Committee the 
Punjab Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill introduced during the last session by 
Pandit Nanah Chand and which was circulated for public opinion. 

An overwhelming majority of opinion favoured the Bills provisions with slight 
modifications. The Bill aimed at checking the evils of traffic in women and children 
by giving more powers to the authorities, whereby protection may be afforded to 
those in danger from procurers and traffickers engaged m commercialised vice through 
the provision of penalty of three years imprisonment with fine. 

line Leader of the Unionist Party, Mr. Chaudhury Chatu Ram., while su^ornng 
the Bill’s principles, permitted the members of his party, the biggest in the Council, 
to express their own opinions. Only one member opposed the motion on the ground 
that the existing sections of the Penal Code were sufficient remedy against the evil, 
but a number of speakers including Eaja Narendra Nath and the representative of 
the Indian Christian community supported and the motion w'as carried without a 
division, the Government remaining neutral. 

Earlier, the Council rejected the Punjab Small Towns Amendment Bill and the 
Punjab Village Panchayat Amendment Bill. The Council then adjourned till the 25th. 

Financial Statement eor 1935-36 

25th. FEBRUARY:—The Punjab Government’s estimates for 1935-36 were 
presented in the Council to-day by the Hon’ble Z>. J. Boyd,, Finance Member. In 
his speech Mr. Boyd said:—For the year 1935-36 our estimate of total ordinary 
revenue is Es. 10,39,16,000, which is less than the revised estimate of the current 
year by 8 and a half lakhs and is only one lakh above the actuals of 1933-34. We 
expect to spend Es. 10,38,60,000, or Es. 56,000 less than we receive. We have been 
able to estimate only for a barely balanced budget, and all proposals for future new 
expenditure will have to be jealously watched. But while economy must be observed, 
it would be a mistake to cut out of the schedule of new expenditure items such as 
the extra expenditure required for rural reconsti'uction and the propagation of the 
use of good seed. 

Discussing the principal heads of income and expenditure for 1935-36 Mr. Boyd 
said: Our income is derived from our main sources—Land Revenue, Irrigation. 
Excise and Stamps. In the year 1933-34 these four heads provided 86 per cent, of 
our income, and it is well to examine their future prospects. 

Hie revised estimate under Land Revenue for the current year is 283 lakhs, and the 
budget estimate for 1935-36 is 272 lakhs. This sum, however, includes 17 lakhs of 
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receipts from rents for temporary cultivation, ■which from 1926 to 1934 were credited 
to Extraordinary Receipts. Apart from this addition, the estimate would have amounted 
to 257 lakhs only. 

The average income from Excise since 1937-28 has been 105 lakhs, the revised esti¬ 
mate for the current year is 98 and one-third lakhs. "We may hope for 99 lakhs in 
the coming year. 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, we expect a 
slight increase to 110 lakhs next year. 

Irrigation accounts for roughly 332 lakhs of expenditure, but although Education 
Department comes next with a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually takes the lion’s 
share because Irrigation also produces revenue. 

As regards the present year, the b'inance Member said: Tho budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can be seen, the 
surplus will be *20 lakhs less. This is not duo to any excess of optimism on the part 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that after the budget was framed the 
Government decided to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a half lakhs in this source of revenue. At the same time 
special remissions of revenue amounting to over 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
only 15 lakhs of special remissions were anticipated. 

Half a lakh has been provided for the celebration of the Silver .Tubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholai'sliips and of 3 lakhs for the 
new Council Chamber. 

The position with regard to the Sutlej Valley protect is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4.51 crores. The cumulative net revenue is 2.03 crores, 
and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. Tho position ten years hence may 
probably be as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest 9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores. In tho year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent., as against about .3.8 per cent, at present, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent, in tho year 1945-47. In 19’34-'35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and in 1944-45 wo hope to assess 13.61 lakhs, a comparatively small 
rise owing to the fact that tho water available at the sowing sea.son is limited. 

The other great project of the Province about which the Council will desire to be 
informed is the Hyuro-Electric Scheme. This scheme has cost 626 lakhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of 626 lakhs we have 
to add the enormous siun of 123 lakhs as accumidated interest charges, so that the total 
capital expenditure charges against the scheme comes to 749 lakhs. 

28th. FEBRUARY Charges of apathy, respecting nation-building activities, were 
levelled against the Government by several speakers daring the general discussion on 
the budget, which commenced in the CouncU to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of the pay cut but stressed that the province was far form being prosperous, tho 
people were* groaning under taxation and well planned schemes to improve the basic 
condition of the people was urgently needed. 

Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Mr. Nanc.kchand Pandit vehemently criticized the 
Government and its irresponsiveness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other free countries were 
doing with their budgets, apart from maintaining status quo and peace and order, and 
Mj. Fandit said : ‘This would not be tolerated for a single day in any free country’. 
Mr. Pandit maintained tiiat although they had had reforms for the last 14 years with 
their own Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people could he 
thankful and the same old system and outlook persisted. He said that their Ministers 
had failed to do their duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Government 
to initiate beneficial schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served to keep tho people quiet. 

Choudhry Choturam, leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, conm-atulated 
file Finance Member on presenting a balanced budget, which was, he said, not an easy 
thing in these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevolent de¬ 
partments were being starved which was the last thing tho Government should do. 
He advocated tho imposition of fresh taxes. (He was the only member to make this 
suggestion)—on the urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got away 
with the least burden of taxation, Chaudhry Choturam suggested to taxes on cinemas, 
bicycles and lerated watei-s. 
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Bq/a yurendra Nath, while joining Ch^ndhry Chpturam in his trbintes to the 
Finance Member regarding the balanced budget, said that the incidence of taxation-fell 
equally heavily on the urban population as on the rural. He urged a reduction in the 
■ivater rates, on fodder orops and keeping the price of a unit of hydro-electric energy 
at a low level so as to enable struggling farmers and small industrialists to take ad¬ 
vantage of this new force, when they had already boon hard hit by the depression. 

Sardar (^jial Sinqh and Shmk Mohatnmad •^adiq appealed to the Government to 
do -what other free countries like Japan \yere doing to provide healthy occupation for 
their nationals, and safeguard them against foreign competition. Snaik Mohammad 
Sadiq suggested that a committee should be appointed to suggest ways and means fpr 
helping small industries. , 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit and Mr. Afzal Unq comjilained against the Govermnents 
policy of inaction, respecting the reports of commissions and committees and said that 
it was a policy of discouragement. 

Yotiso on Bvdget Demands 

l»t. MARCH ;— Ilon'hh Sir Jogpndrn Singh, Minister, while admitting that the 
progress had not been as great as it might have been, and also admitting the fact of 
imemployment in the province opined that within certain limits there had been rem 
and considerable progress both in agriculture and industry of tho jirovinoe. He quoted 
facts and figures from tho working of the various branches in support of his conten¬ 
tion. He said that the foundation of progress had been truly and broadly laid and 
what was needed was a bettor organisation and persevering work. Though, so far as 
production was concerned, there had been progress regarding the regulation and 
movement of the prices, he said, "\Vc remain where wo were”. This was a complica¬ 
ted question depending on international factor. _ lu i- 

Mr, Manoharlal, ex-Mlnistor, in an impressive speech pointed out how the rayo 
of international exchange wa.s- becoming steadily unfair in agricultural countries and 
thought it was time that Government should engage their attentiou in tackling this 
problem. The speaker e.xposed tho inaccuracy of tiio Agriculture •Minister's statistics 
of the all-round progress and put it to Government how they were going to ^Me 
and solve this problem of the increasing ruralisation of tho country. Ho though that 
the strongest condemnation that could bo laid against tho Government was for their 
apathy to industrialising tlie country. 

5tb. MARCH The rutijab Government’s hydro-clcctnc scheme came in for 
some criticism when suggestions were made through token outs for bringing electric 
etifergy within the reach of agriculturists through cheaper rates and for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to go into the question of rates and of making the scheme more 
useful and paving. 

Sir Ookulchanl Narang said that at present they were not producing energy to 
the capacity of the plant, but whatever energy they were producing was being taken 
Up auu th«ir main difficulty was to copo with the demand, ilo said that tho Govern- 
ment’s policy was to make energy available to all and as soon as the proper stage w^ 
reached the question of rediteifig'thn rates for agTicu]tiiii.st users of energy would be 
considered. Ho 'assured tlie House that tho Governffleat wore determined to profit by 
past experience and would not only consult tlie members of the House but also expert 
opinion in India and abroad so as to e.xarainc their profiosals with a strict eye to economy 

and technical success. . iu i iu 

' The grants were passed, hut several' ■ speakers drew attention to the fact that the 
province was greatly handicapped through the original estimates of the scheme, namely, 
two and a half crores having risen to seven', and a halt crores and they were still not 
beyond the first stage. They contrasted tho price of energy, namely, eight pies whereas 
it ought to have been about two and a half pies and said that so long this position 
was not remedied, the main purpose of tho scheme would remain unfulfilled. 

«lh. MARCH In tho Council to-day Chaudhurg Choturam, leader of the 
opposition, moving a cut of Re. 1 in the grant for Civil Works entered a strong plea for 
lowering tho contractors’ rates. He said that frequently the contractors quoted thirty-five 
per cent, below the dopartraental estimates and still made money. When the speaker wm 
proceeding to make charges of corruption, the President pointed -.out that it would: to 
TO tter that specific points as distinct from general and vague statements should be made 
in such cases. 
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Hon. Sir Joginder Svtgh said there were no eases of contraiitors or enginers 
beootning fabulously rich in this province and said that Government were ready to re¬ 
examine the contractors' rates. The cut was withdrawn. 

During debates ou the grants under Hydro-electric schemes when the question of 
communal representation in tliis branch of the service was raised. Mr. H. P. Thomas, 
Chief Engineer', said that Muslims in this branch were over forty per cent., although 
they evinced a peculiar' ineptitude for the electrical line. In some cases, he added, the 
present incumbents were maintained in their positions not because of theii' efficiency 
but because they were Muslims. 

Only one cut was carried to-day, namely, that of He. 1 in the P. W. D. Birildings 
grant to urge the employment of agricultiuists. 

8tb. MARCH The Punjab Government s programme of road development was 
explained by tlie Minister of Agriculture during the debate on the motion for grant of 
Rs. 78 lakhs under head Civil Works (Transferred) to which Khan Bahudur Nawab Mian 
Muliamraed Hyat Qureshi moved a cut of He. 1 to urge ‘•fairer distribution of expendi- 
tui'e on communications.” 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent deliberations of the Rail Road Con¬ 
ference and the Government's survey of the problem and said that the Government of 
India was taking keeue.st interest on this question. The Central (Jovernmont had asked 
his Department to chalk out the programme of laving out good roads to link up 
villages with the cities and Government were working out the road classification 
scheme with the object of improving the net work of roads and filling tlie gaps. He 
mentioned that in the last six years 1,(XX) miles of new metalled road.s had been added 
throughout tlie province and the progros.s of the scheme was so well maintained that 
he expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

A proud reference \va.s made by the cx-Ministev Manohar Lai to the fact that the 
Punjab possessed tlie biggest public library in India compared to which the Imperial 
library at Calcutta came nowhere in the course of a cut motion urging better 
housing and bigger grant thereto. Next to that camo the Baroda Library, nut the 
Lahore library sadly lacked adequate Government patronage. 

Sir t'erozukhan Noon, Minister for Education, e.xpressod deep sympathy with the 
demand, but pointed out that there wero other and far more urgent demands for 
funds in his Department. For example, he liad seen with Ids own eyes the veritable 
black holes in so-called girls’ schools in Lahore, whore in one case he was presented 
with the spectacle of 110 girls cramped in a room W feet by 14. 

Incredulou.s murmur led tho Minister to offer to take a member to that place, but 
he warned that- seeing such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts against those 
who were keeping girls under siieh conditions, wherein you would not keep dogs. 

The cut w'as withdraw'ii, after the Minister had promised to do what he coidd. 

During qiiestion-huai', the Finance .Member placed the land settlement on the table 
showing that in the last three years in the two districts of Hoshiarpur and Jiillunder 85 
cases of kidn.apping of girls occiiried. Uf those, all except one were minors. 

Replying to a question by .Mr. Cliaiidhry Afjal lliiq, Mr. Boyd. Finance Member, 
said that ten communities had been restricted under section 3 (1) (d) of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Ml'. Afjal Huq asked why the communities were so restiicted luiless they happened 
to be terrorists. 

Mr. Boyd : Because if imrestricted they were likoly to act in a manner prejudicial 
to public peace and safety. 

Sir t'eroKe Khan Noon, .Minister for Education, in reiilying to Chaudhry Mahommed 
Abdul Rebman Khan, wislied tlie member would have tried to ascertain the truth 
before raising tlie matter. Tlie question related to tho aw'ard of nine science scholar¬ 
ships recently cre.ated under Dr. S. S. Hhutnagar’s munificent transfer to the Punjab 
University of a gift of a lakh and half made to him personally in which the questioner 
had suggested that not one thereof would (inally go to a Muslim. 

Sir F. K. Noon said ; ‘'Perhaps the hon. member is referring to the Punjab 
Chemical Reseai'oh Fund which is maintained and financed by jirivate donations and 
administered by trustees. Neither the Government nor the University has any right 
to say how these scholarships would be awarded. It will interest the hon’ble member 
to know that ten scholarships were awarded last year. Only three Mussalmans applied, 
of which two were successful in securing, (1) Attock Oil Company’s scholarship and (2) 
fh'of. Bbatnagar’s scliolaiship of Rs. 60 per month. I am sure the hon’ble member 
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and his community have cause to be highly grateful to the non-Muslim professor, 
namely, Prof. Bhatnagar.” 

11th. MARCH :—The Punjab Goveiuiment’s scheme for rural reconstruction came in 
for severe criticism in the council when demand for Rs. 1,33,500 was presented for 
sanction, to be placed at the disposal of the commissioner for rural reconstruction. A 
token cut was moved for reducing the demand by rupee one with a view to draw 
attention to the insufficiency of resources provided for this work. 

Pandit Nanak Chand at the outset congratulated the Government on having under¬ 
taken rural uplift work when no less a person than Mahatmaji had done so. The 
speaker, however, deprecated the method adopted by the Government as he thought 
it would not bring the desired result. None deny the fact, added he, that the Congress 
and the Government were one in holding that the conditions of vill^es needed serious 
attention, but their methods differed. An officer drawing Rs. 3,000 as pay and moving 
in cars would not be looked upon sympathetically by villagers who, steeped in the 
abyss of poverty were unable to fina even money for purchase of mosquito curtains. 
The speaker thought that the problem could really be successfully tackled by one moving 
among the vill^ers as one of them, wading through dust and filth and mixing with 
them freely. He maintained that time has come for the Government to change its 
angle of vision. He referred to the Bihar earthquake and stressed the necessity of the 
Government and the Congress co-operating in providing relief for suffering humanity. 

The Finance Member, in replying, said that the Commissioner for rural reconstruc¬ 
tion was appointed according to the request made to the Governor by a deputation of 
the Zaminders. 

Nawab Muzafarkhan, Revenue Member, wanted to clear misapprehension about 
Government intentions in this direction. He said that the Panjab Government had 
undertaken village uplift work ten years ago. There was no reason wliy the Con¬ 
gress and the Government should not work in co-operation in this respect If Congress¬ 
men are honest in their profession and purpose. 

The cut motion was uJtiraately withdrawn and the demand was adopted. 

12tli. MARCH—A feeling speech by Dr. Sir Ookulehand Narang, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, on industrialisation of the Punjab marked to-day’s proceedings in the 
Council, when the unfinished debate was held on industries demand for Rs. 42,000. 
Several speakers dwelt on the backwardness of the Punjab in respect of development 
of industries, and contrasted the meagreness of Rs. 42,000 for industries in comparison 
with many times larger allotment for travelling allowance to the police. 

In response to the Minister’s request for a specific mention of the industries which 
they wished to be developed and the lines they wanted the Government to take, non¬ 
officials mentioned dairying, butter-making, carpentry, dyeing and even improved 
methods of barbering and washing in order to help the unemployed. 

Dr. Sir Ookulehand Narang said that the development of industries was the subject 
next to his heart, and his earnestne.ss in this respect was second to that of none. 
But ever since he took office the Government were passing through financial stringency. 
Capital and specialised industrial training were the two essentials for industrial expan¬ 
sion and the Punjab was deficient in both respects. Technical knowledge was lacking, 
and as regards capital moneyed-classes were not investing in business, but were 
depositing in banks. He asked members of the House to create an industrial menta¬ 
lity among those holding capital. But, above all, what was required was patriotism. 
“Are you showing patriotism”, he asked ? (Voice : Yes). 

“No, you are not” said Dr. Narang and added that until they themselves use 
rough and unfinished articles they could not expect to obtain finer and excellently 
finished products of their own country. As for himself, he tried as far as possible to 
meet his needs wiUi Indian made articles, and only when all tried the same, there 
would be real support to Indian industries. 

18lh. MARCH :—An important announcement of the Government’s intention in 
regard to the programme of industrialisation of the Punjab was made by Sir Ookul- 
chand Narang, Minister for Industries in the Council to-day during the debate on the 
demand for industries grant. 

Various cuts were proposed, the common purpose of which was to urge a oo-ordi- 
nated policy of helping forward the cottage and other industries, including one cut 
ndvocatdng a five-year programme to foster small industries. 
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Replying to the debate which altogether spread for over three sittings, Sir Gokul- 
chand Narang declared that the whole question was engamng the earnest attention 
of the Government and revealed the salient features of a draft Bill having for its 
ohieot the encouragement of investment in industries for helping the existing enterprises 
and expediting industrial schemes generally. The Bill whion Sir Gokulchand Nara.ng 
announced would come up before the Council during the next session would provide 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new industries,_ grant of lands,_ Government 
assistance through the purchase of shares and expert-advice, ete., and affording-all possible 
facilities to enterprising industrialists to embai-k on schemes in new directions, 

Sir Ookulchand Narang said that the Bill would propose that under certain 
conditions the Government should guarantee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to bring out shy capital. He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to raise an industrial loan of a crore or two, because without in¬ 
dustrial progress they could not dream of prosperity and unless they took the risk, de¬ 
velopment would be impossible. 

All the five cuts including that urging the appointment of a Committee to draw up 
a five-year programme to develop village industries were passed, the Government not 
opposing. 

22nd. MARCH After interpellations, the Council discussed the demand under 

head “Agriculture” including Co-operative Department. 

Mr Joginder Singh, Minister for Agriculture, replying to the debate referred to the 
frequent questions regarding communal representation in his department and said that 
he and nis colleagues were willing to fix communal proportion and carry them out 
in all new recruitment in the transferred departments, if they received sanction of the 
Connoii. The first brick of the new constitution, he said, should be well and truly 
laid on the basis of common good-will and understanding. He suggested that the 
Hindus and Siklis should accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
population and Moslems on the other hand, should join hands with the Hindu and 
Sikh brethren for making the constitution a success. 

The demand was passed. 

The demand for medical and public health was under discussion when guillotine was 
applied. 

Due to lack of co-ordination on the part of non-official members, the Council 
was unable to discuss this year many important heads of expenditure including Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administi-ation and Education as eight days allotted for 
demands for grants were spent in discussing secondary heads and on the guillotine 
being applied to-day at 5 p. m. the remaining 18 demands including the above 
mentioned demands were voted without a discussion. 

Eecognitio-V of Pbivate Schools 

26th. MARCH :—Strong criticism of the rules recently framed by the Government to 
regulate the recognition of private schools so as to eschew undesirable influences in the 
management, to protect the interests of the staff as well as of the pupils and to ensure 
financial stability was voiced in the Council to-day when a non-official resolution was 
discussed recommending modifications of rules and' exemption from their application of 
those shools which w'ere in existence already. 

The rules make recognition conditional upon certain financial guarantees in respect 
of staff’s salaries etc., and members of the management and staff, not engaging in 
agitation against the authority of the Government or dissemination of disloyal opimons 
or feelings of hatred between • the different parties. Members including Mr. Nanak- 
chand. Pandit Mukundlal Puri and Mr. Manohai'lal, ex-Bducation Minister and two 
members of the Rural Unionist Party suported the resolution and oppposed the 
officialisation of all schools. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Education Minister, defended the rules in the interests of 
students and masters alike and said that the rules were drawn up in consultation with 
the Standing Education Committee of House. The resolution was eventually withdrawn. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION—RANGOON—14th. FEBRUARY to 8th. MARCH 1935 

Tlie budget session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
February in a depleted house. Witli the exception of a few nominated meinbers 
and Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole opposition 
bloc remained nnoooupied. All members, U. Chit Hlaing’s^ Dr. Ba Maw's and 
people’s parties boycotted the House, it was stated, protesting against _ the 
President’s continuance of office despite their unanimous request that the President 
should resign as a sequel to passing a no-conftdence motion on him last session. They, 
however, held a discussion in the ‘no’ lobby and, it transpired, decided to boycott the 
House for the next day and day after, but most likely they would participate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, commencing from Peo. 18. 

The ‘No-confidence’ motion on V Ba Pe, Forest Minister, fell through owing to 
the absence of all the three movers who asked for leave to move it. 

Budget fob 1935-36 

Mr. T. Couper, Finance Member, then presented the budget. According to the 
revised estimates for 1934-35, the incomings are Rs. 8,84,87,000. The anticipated short¬ 
coming of Es. 49,90,000 will be met by a loan from the Government of India. The 
budget forecast of revenue only in 1934-35 was Rs. 7,96,65,000. It is now hoped to 
collect Rs. 8,81,49,000. On the expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 22,39,000 of 
which Es. 15 and a half lakhs is accounted for by a continued cut in pay. The total 
receipts in 1935 36 are estimated to be Rs. 8,36,85,000 and disbursements Rs. 9,16,92, 
000. To meet the deficit it will be necessary to obtain an advance of Rs. 93 lakhs 
from the Government of India. A revenue deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs and an increase of 
Rs. 72 lakhs in the provincial debts are the prominent points in this year’s estimates. 
The rehabilitation of provincial finances, the Finance Member said, depended on the 
rise in prices or in finding new sources of revenue. 

General Discussion of Budget 

15th. FEBRUARY For the first time in the history of the Council general 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and half hours and the House 
adjourned until the next day. Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
Burmese nominated members did not express their views,^ while all members^ of U. 
Chit Rlaing's, Dr. Ba Maw’s and People’s parties are continuing their Council boy¬ 
cott policy. U. Tha Oyaio (Dr. Ba Maw's party) who it would be remembered was 
suspended for a day by the President for creating disturbance in the Council during 
the last session entered and left the House without bowing to the Chair. 

Mr. R. T. Stoneham, speaking on the budget, quoted the figures to show that 
there was a fall in prices in the teak trade instead of a rise ; while Mr. 8. A. 8. 
Tyabji thought that revenue estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment as compared with 1933-34 was not appreciable and also not 
uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. C. Q. Woodhouse declared that so far the financial settlement had gone against 
Burma and mentioned the non-refund by the Government of India of half of the rice 
export duty. He, therefore, expected that the Finance Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. M. M. Elyan Ghettyar doubted whether separation would bring better financial 
results and opined that the Government should find new sources of revenue. 

The Finance Member thought that the trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained that if efficiency in revenue collection were to be main¬ 
tained it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakhs instead 
of 96 lakhs as recommended. Regarding the refund of rice export duty the Govern¬ 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with the Government of India. He 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives on the financial committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India for financial settlements between India and sepa¬ 
rated Burma would certainly do their best for Burma. 

16th. FEBRUARY Unexpected participation by the boycotters on two occasions 
was witnessed to-day when the Council resumed the consideration of the official busi- 
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ness. The members of the three boycotting parties who were present in the ‘no’ 
lobby entered the chamber in a body when the Home Member moved for the passing 
of the Rangoon Police Amendment Act Bill and forced a heavy Government defeat on 
the division thereon. Thereafter, with the exception of a very few,-all retired rmtil 
the Forest Minister’s resolution ratifying the draft agreement of the Bangkok Opium 
Smoking Conference so far as it related to Burma came up for consideration. On this 
occasion the member of U. Chit Elaing’s party and several from Dr. Ba Maw's 
party resumed their seats and opposed the resolution, being supported by the Inde¬ 
pendents. The Forest Minister’s resolution was lost on division, the two Ministers 
voting in favour, while the majority of the People’s party did not participate. 

Earlier Mr. H. G. Kkoo, whip of the People’s party alone refused to grant 
leave ^ to the Home Member to introduce the Burma Oilfields Labour Bill and 
in doing so beckoned to the other boycotters to enter chamber but they did not enter. 
Consequently The House granted leave amidst laughter of the oflaoial bloc. During this 
period the whips of the two other boycotting parties were present in the chamber. 
The House adjourned until 18th. 

Joint Committee Report Debate 

18ih. FEBRUARY The House was not very lively, when it commenced to-day the 
three-day debate on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither the 
visitors’ nor distinguished visitors’ galleries were full, while in the House besides the 
Independents, nominated and minority community members, U. Chit Hlaing with his 
party was present. Very few members of Dr. Ba Maw's and the People’s parties 
occupied their seats. 

The Finance Member, moving the resolution for consideration of the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, stated that it -was unnecessary to say -that the records 
of the debate would bo fowarded to the Secretary of State for India as early as 
possible. 

Being asked by Sir J. A. Maung Oyi, leader of the Independent party, to give an 
account of the '.Government attitude on the report, particularly in relation to the 
separation of Burma from India, the Finance Member said that if the separation-fede¬ 
ration issue was brought forward, the Govermnent would vote against such a motion 
and also any amendments in that connection. He explained that officials would not 
participate in the debate, but would elucidate the points raised by the House. He also 
stated that the reserved subjects proposals were workable and represented a constitu¬ 
tional advance. 

Thereafter seven amendments to the Finance Member’s motion were moved. 

U. Ohn Maung (V. Chit Hlaing's par<y) moved his motion, opining that Burma should 
remain part of India and enter the Indian Federation as an autonomous provincial unit, 
opposing separation as it was against the desire of the large majority of the Burma 
electorates, and rejecting the constitutional proposals for separated Burma as they 
were totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to a large majority as recommended by 
the Joint farliamentary Committee, now embodied in the Government of India Bill 
under consideration of the British Parliament. 

U. Run (People’s party) moved his four amendments. His first amendment was as 
follows :— 

(1) (a) That this Council is dis-satisfied with the measure of reforms meted out to 
separated Burma as in its opinion it deserved a fuller measure of reforms than that 
which has been accorded to Burma, and (b) urges upon his Majesty’s Government to 
make an express provision in the Act itself that Burma’s goal is Dominion Status 
forthwith. 

His two other amendments oppossed the recommendations that the office of Chief 
Justice of the High Court be thrown open to members of the Indian Civil Service ; 
and that 7 out of the existing ten battalions of the Burma military police be under 
the control of the Governor ; while the fourth one recommended that statutory pro¬ 
vision be made to establish a central State bank for Burma. 

Daw Hnin Mya (Chit Hlaing’s party) by her amendment urged that necessary steps 
be taken forthwith to introduce wifehood franchise into Burma, while Mr. S. A. S. 
Tyabji'a amendment wanted that the Anglo-Indian constituency be known as the Anglo- 
Burman constituency. 

Altogether 18 speeches were made on the amendments, of which five were from 
Dr. Ba Maw's party, seven from Chit Hlaing’s and one from the People’s party. That 
their wishes for federation had not been accepted by the Parliament, that even the Bill 
for separated Burma had been read second time in the Parliament and that if the consti- 
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tution which had not been approved by them would be forced upon the country, they 
would not be held responsible if such a constitution" was boycotted by the people, were 
the points touched upon by the anti-separationists, while U. Kun, the only member of 
the People’s party, merely moved his amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo doubted at the outset whether any useful purpose 
would be served by discussing the report at present when Parliament had decided on 
the matter, but wanted to know from the leader of the House and financial experts 
how separation would act upon the pi'ogress of the country through rupees, annas and 
pies and how Burma would be able to repay the provincial debts. Opining that the 
India Bill did not cast the faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. Chandoo criticised the 
entry clause contained in section 340 of the Bill. He continued that when no restric¬ 
tion had been imposed upon the British minority why Indian entry should be restricted. 
This was unfair, unjust and unequitable. Further, it w'ore Indians who had developed 
Burma’s business and progress better than British compatriots. This clause would 
affect the Indian business community most. Therefore, it should be amended in a 
more general manner. 

Rai Bahadur R. K. Ghose, strongly objecting the remarks made by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee against the Chettyars and Indian labour, declared that it was 
a humilitation of the Indian nation as a whole that Indians should remain here at the 
sweet will of the legislature and demanded nothing but justice in view of the large 
contributions made by Indians. 

19th. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate in a thin house to-day. One 
member of the People’s party was present, while a very few of U. Chit Hlaing’a and 
Dr Ba Maw’s parties occupied their seats. 

During the course of the debate U. Saza (People’s party) read out a statement, 
declaring that as the parties no longer recognized Sir Oscar de Glanville as the elected 
President of the Council the Pemile’s party as a party would not take part in the 
discussions on the report of the J^oint Parliamentary Committee. {President : order, order). 

The statement explained that as the views of the People’s party had already been 
fully expressed in the House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well 
as in the resolution passed at the recent All-Burma Separationist Conference and that 
the Bill for Burma was now well on its committee stage, any discussion thereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter the main principle of the BUI and, there¬ 
fore, consideration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

U Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr. A. M. M. Vellayan Ohettyar opining that the report takes a step further 
towards constitutional progress deplored the remarks of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee against the Chettyars and hoped that Parliament should embody in the Bill 
necessary safeguard for his community and would provide one seat in the reformed 
legislature. 

Mr. B. N. Das, quoting facts and figures asserted that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee deliberately behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre¬ 
sentation and franchise. 

Sir John Cherry, viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 
embodied suitable steps towards responsible government and contended against the 
recommendation with regard to immigration of Indian labour and the power to be 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Burmanization of 
the services should not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied with the propo¬ 
sals with regard to the logislatm-e and franchise meted out to them as well as to other 
minority communities and strongly deprecated that the post of Chief Justice of the 
High Court should be thrown open to the Indian Civil Service. 

Several anti-separationists recalling the history of the separation-federation issue, 
stressed that the country demanded federation. 

Mr. 8. A. S. Tyahji, dealing with the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, adversely affecting Indian rights and interests as now embodied in the 
India Bill, strongly criticized section 340 with special reference to the proviso of sub¬ 
section 3 and sections 429 and 435. By this Bill Indians would be kept as hostages in 
Burma on behalf of Indians in India. It was through this Bill that India womd be 
made to agree to a trade convention. He doubted whether the instrument of instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor would secure protection for Indians. He regretted the inability 
of the Burma Government to safeguard Indian interests as had been done in the case 
of United Kingdom subjects. 
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(People’s party) further amended part two of his first motion moved yesterday. 
It urged his Maiesty’s Government that dominion status be granted to Burma for^witn. 

20lh. FEBRUARY ;—The Council resumed the debate in a depleted house 
to-day. 

V. Y. Ohn Maung’s amendment demanding Federation, opposing separation and 
rejecting the constitution for separated Burma, was on division defeated bv 37 against 
47 votes. The People’s Party with U Ba Pe, Forest Minister, Sir J. A. "Maung Gyi, 
Lea,der of the Independent Party, with a few Independents and oflioial bloc voted 
gainst, while Dr. Ba Maw with his party and U Chit Hlaing with his party voted 
in favour. The Europeans and majority of Indians and U Kyaw, es-Bduoation Minister, 
remained neutral. 

U. Kun’s (People’s Party) first part of the first amendment, expressing dissatisfaction 
with the measure of Reforms meted out to separated Burma and opining that it deserved 
fuller measure of Reforms was defeated by 23 against 48 votes. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s and Z7. Chit Hlaing’s parties. Independents and Europeans voted 
against, while the People’s Party voted in favour of it. The majority of Indians 
remained neutral. 

The second part of U Kun’s amendment urging upon His Majesty’s Government, 
that Dominion Status should be granted to Burma forthwith and the remaining five other 
amendments were carried without opposition. 

Mr. R. Q. McDowall, Reforms Secretary, criticising the remarks made by the 
various members on the .I._P. C. Report, stated that the view that the Reforms to be 
given to Burma were inferior to those given to India were unfounded. The constitu¬ 
tion offered a very wide scope and was a liberal one. Explaining what were transferred 
and reserved subjects, he observed that the former afforded good opportunity to Burma 
to show its administrative ability, while tho latter were the same as that for India 
excepting currency in which department Burma had no experience. He advised the 
House that the suitable course to adopt was to accept the constitution and work it. 
The demand for Dominion Status was a shortsighted policy at present. Referring to the 
protection of Indians, Mr. MoDowall opined that it was an exaggerated view men that 
the Governor was going to exercise the powers provided in the proviso in sub-section 3 
of Clpse 3^1 of the India Bill. 

Sir Maung Ba, Home Member, concentrating on the Separation vs. Federation issue, 
maintained that the matter had now reached such a stage that any further discussion 
on it would be valueless. It was not right to say that the constitution would not 
benefit Burma without working it. Referring to the anti-separationist majority in the 
last general election, he explained that out of a total population of 14 millions only about 
two millions had the right to vote. Therefore, that did not give a clear-cut view of 
the country’s demand for Federation. 

Mr. T. Oouper, Finance Member, said that, in Deomber 1932 and 1933, the House 
was given an opportunity to give its considered opinion on the Separation-Federation 
miestion, bnt no clear information was obtained and nothing could be communicated to 
His Majesty’s Government. Therefore, the official bloo was now justified in participa¬ 
ting in voting only in support of Parliament’s decision. The speeches made failed to 
set up any concerete case. As regards currency, the Burma branch of the Reserve 
Bank would function in the same way, as it would function in India. Referring to 
the protection of Indians, Mr. Couper said that there were two classes of Indians, viz, 
domiciled resident in Burma and domiciled non-resident in Burma. The former class 
would be protected by clause 435 of the Bill while clause 342 safeguarded the interests 
of the latter class. 

Removal of Peesident 

21*t. FEBRUARY :—For the first time the session of the Council was lively 
to-day when the House met to consider non-official business, particularly Sir J. A. 
Maung Oyi’s Buddist Bhikkus Bill, providing for a settlement of disputes regarding 
religious usages between Bhikkus and a motion for the removal of the President. The 
Opposition benches were full, excepting the block of the People’s party where the 
attendance was thin. Mr. I. T. Whitty, Major Watkins, the Governor and his private 
Secretary were present in the Governor’s box while over 60 Phoongis were present in 
the visitors’ gallery to watch the fate of the Bhikkus Bill, which could not be intro¬ 
duced, the House refusing to grant leave by 12 votes against 51. 

U. Ba Chaw, (U. Chit Hlaing’s party) then moved the President’s removal motion. 
He drew the attention of the House towards the President’s action in connection with 
the requisition of extra pofioe in the Council precincts as weU as his sending letters. 
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warning him the (mover) and U. Saw during the last session. He stated that the 
President’s insufhcient knowledge of Burmese had been the occasional cause of friction 
between the Chair and Burmese-speaking members and asserted that Sir Oscar had 
unreasonably disallowed several questions which were sent in by him during the last 
session and in the previous budget session. 

Several Burmese members of the three parties, supporting the motion, associated 
themselves with the mover’s remark. 

U. Saw pointed out that when the India Bill made no provision for the Gover¬ 
nor’s concurrence in the event of a removal motion on the President passed by the 
House, then if a motion of that nature was passed by the House presently it was 
enough justification for removing the President. 

Sir John Cherry^ on behalf of the Europeans, said that the removal of the 
President was a serious matter. There must be strong ground for it. He did not 
^ree with the interpretations made by members with regard to the President’s insu¬ 
fficient knowledge of Burmese and requisitioning the police, the latter being done for 
the safety and the maintenance of the dignity of the House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartially. 

Rai Bahadur R. K. Ohose, appealing to the mover to withdraw the motion, sub¬ 
mitted that the President’s impartial and dignified conducting of business had made 
him a model president. The House adjourned for lunch. 

The President after the luncheon interval, explained that U. Ba Chaw’s questions 
were not admitted, because they did not satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
Council rules and standing orders, relating to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police arrangements, he said that as it was reported that an attempt would 
be made to take away the mace, he found the necessity of an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order in the House. He now realised that the purpose of 
carrying away the mace was to attach dignity to a pai'allel Counofi which was then 
being held in the ‘no’ lobby. He also stated that as under the rules the langu^e of the 
Council was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the proceedings in English. 

The President then retired, leaving the chair to the Deputy President and reserv¬ 
ing the right of reply. 

U. Po Rhine explaining the reasons for his not participating in similar motions on 
previous occasions, declared that his opinion had now undergone a change on this 
occasion on the grounds that the President in having not vacated Ahe chair against 
the majcrity’s verdict, lost his self-respect and violated parliamentary tactics and 
constitutional procedure. 

The Chief Secretary, explaining how the President had cleared sufficiently the 
points raised by various speakers, stated the necessity of taking the assistance of the 
police. A motion of this nature was a formality when the Council used due to discre¬ 
tion in doing so, but in the present case it was not so. Regarding the provisions in 
the India Bill he pointed out that there was no reference with regard to the necessity 
of the Governor’s concurrence on a motion of the removal of a President, passed by 
the House, but there were certain sections which provided safeguards. Fdrther he 
observed that the whole controversy was being done in an inferior plane. 

Mr. 8. A. S. Tyahje moved an amendment for the substitution of the original 
motion urging the formation of a Council watch ward committee for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the safety of members and the public tlirough the co-opera¬ 
tion of the President with the Governor-in-Council. Mr. Tyabji in doing so recalled 
the dispute between the late President Patel and the Governor-General as regards the 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

U. Kyaw Din stressed that the most important thing to be taken into account in 
this connection was the will of the majority and its feeling, though reasons might not 
be sufficient. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—^The Council resumed the discussion on IT. Ba Chaw's motion 
for the removal of the President from his office. Several Burmese members spoke in 
support of the motion, while Sir J. A. Maung Qyi, leader of the Independent party, 
supported Mr. Tyabji’s amendment which wanted the formation of a Council watch 
and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. A. Maung Qyi said that 
the amendment showed an easy way to get out of the present controversy and main¬ 
tained that the President’s conduct and behaviour to members were always good. 

The Finance Member, associating himself with the remarks made by the Chief 
Secretary and Sir John Chenny yesterday, said that the President had maintained the 
self-respect, impartiality and dignity of the Chair. Referring to the controversy which 
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had arisen from requisitioning the police daring the last session the Finance Member 
pointed out that Mr. Tyab^i’s amendment showed the way in a dignified manner te- 
esoape from the present situation. He commended the acceptance of the amendment 
which on a division was lost by 38 votes against 58, the Ministers and three opposition 
parties voting against it. 

Ths original motion for the removal of the President was carried by 56 votes 
against 38 votes, the Ministers with their parties and U. Chit Hlaing’s party voting in 
favour of it. 

23rd. FEBRUARY The deputy president was in the Chair when the Council 
resembled to consider the official business. After interpellation he read a communi¬ 
cation from the Governor regarding the passing of the removal motion of the Presi¬ 
dent yesterday. In the course of uie communication the Governor said that in refus¬ 
ing concurrence to a similar motion before he had pointed out the great consequences 
of such action. The Council had now seen fit to pass again the same motion. The 
responsibility for the decision rested on the Council. He was not in any sense a 
court of appeal from the Council and it was for the Council to assess the value on 
the grounds on which they proposed to Act. He did not think that he was justified 
again in refusing his concurrence, but in giving this he made it clear that it did not 
imply his approval of their action or his acceptance of the reasons. His Excellency 
fixed Feb. 27 for tlie election of a new President. 

Election of Peesipent 

27th. FEBRUARY ;—U. Chit Blaing, leader of the Anti-Separationist Party, was 
to-day elected President of the Council in succession to Sir Oscar de Glanville. 

He secured 57 votes against 30 obtained by one of his rivals, U San Shive Bu, a 
Separationist, and two by the other rival. Dr. Ba Yin, an anti-Separationist. V. Ni 
(Independent) withdrew his candidature. 

Out of the total membership of the Council of 103, eleven, including four 
Europeans, were absent, while the Finance Member and the Deputy President, Saw 
Pe TAa, remained neutral. One voting paper was rejected. 

His Excellency the Governor approved U Chit lllaing’s election. All sections 
of the House, including the official bloc represented by the Finance Member, welcomed 
the new President and assured him of their loyalty. 

U. Chit Blaing, replying, declared that as the Separation and Federation issues 
were at an end, he would be the last person to reopen the question so long as he re¬ 
mained President. He would be above party politics and would maintain the dignity of 
the Chair by conducting business with impartiality and justice. 

U. Chit Hlaing was the first elected President of the Council, having been elected 
without opposition in the December-sessien in 1932. After he had been in office for a 
week, he was removed by a motion which was passed by 75 votes against 25. After 
his removal Sir Oscar de Glanville was elected President. It was Sir Joseph Maung Gyi 
who nominated U. Chit Hlaing for the Presidentship in 1932 and it was he who 
moved the motion for his removal. On this occasion it was understood that Sir Joseph 
Maung Gyi, with his party, voted solidly for U Chit Hlaing, besides Indians, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s pai’ty and U. Chit Hlaing’s party. 

No-Confidence on Education Minister Defe.ated. 

4th. MARCH :—The Council to-day rejected en block U Ba Shwe’s (anti-separation- 
ist) token cut motion under Education expressing no confidence in Dr. Ba Maw,, 
Education Minister. 

U. Ba Shwe moving the out reminded the House that Dr. Ba Maw in the last 
Council election pledged that he would w'ork for the cause of anti-separationists. Con¬ 
sequently the G. C. B. A., supported him in securing votes with which he was returned, 
but Dr. Ba Maw, after his election, wavered in his pledge and sided with other parties 
in dislodging U Chit Hlaing from the Presidential Chair in December 1932. 

The motion was emphatically opposed by members of the various parties. 

U. Ba Chaw (Chit Hlaing’s Party) requested the mover to withdraw the motion, 
while Mr. H. C. Khoo, whip of the people’s Party, observed that U Ba Shwe had 
absolutely failed to establish his case. 

U. Thi, whip of Dr. Ba Maw'a Party declared that the motion had been moved 
as a personal grudge. Dr. Ba Maw had so far done admirable work as Minister. 

Dr. Ba. Maw replying refuted the charges made by the mover. 

The motion was then lost without a division, the whole House shuting “No” while 
the mover remained silent. 
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COURT FEES AMEND. BILL 

Reduction’ op President’s Salabt 

7tli. MARCH In the Connoil to-day, U So Nytin moved for consideration of the 
Bill for the reduction of the President’s salary from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men¬ 
sem on grounds of economy. 

It was opposed bv several members of the U Chit Ulaing and Dr. Ba liau>'a 
Parties, besides, Mr.“ s. A. S. Tgabii, who said that if economy, were the only consi¬ 
deration, the motion for tlio reduction of the Ministers' salaries should have been 
brought before the House long ago which was not done. 

The consideration of the motion was defe.ated by 46 against 19 votes. Those in 
favour included two ofTicials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the official bloc 
remained neutral. The Education Minister voted against the Bill. The Connoil then 
adjourned till the 8th. March when it was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDOBT SESSION—PESHAWAR—5th. MARCH to l4th. MARCH 1935 

The Budget Session of the N, W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 5th. March, 1935. In introducing the Budget for 1935-36, the 
Hon’ble Mr. 0. Cunningham thus summed up the budget position :— 

“Our inelastic revenue, inelastic because three-fifths is fixed as the subvention 
from the Government of India, the remainder at present Joes not show much possi¬ 
bility of expansion, is barely enough to meet our standing charges and gives disappoint¬ 
ingly meagre scope for develoi)mnnt, whether in agriculture, education, medical relief 
or any other direction which might lead to greater hai)piness of the people of the 
province”. 

Analysing the current year's account, lie .said that the revenue estimates amounted 
to Rs. 1,63 and a half lalths, reeeipt.s exceeded nearly R.s. 1 lakh. Expenditure would 
be oyer Rs. three and a half lakhs. Coupled with the increase of Rs. 5 lakhs in the 
opening balance, it meant that the current year would close with a balance of Rs. 
11,41,(X)0, instead of Rs. 1,76,000 as originally estimated. 

Turning to the coming year, the Finance Alemher said :—“AVe start with a balance in 
the revenue account of K-s. 11,41.000, while the year's working will show a deficit of 
Rs. 11,92,1100. We estimate, tiierefore, that we shall end with a minus balance of Rs. 
51,000. The revenue side of the forecast generally follows the revised estimates of 
the current year, except that we hope for increa.sed‘receipts of Rs, half a lakh each 
from forests and irrigation. Reccijits under minor lieads are estimated at Rs. 55 and 
a half lakhs. 

•‘On the expenditure side, there is a total increase of Rs. 6,32,000 owing to certain 
heavy expenditure forced by unforeseen cal,amities, including Rs. ■2,60,000 for the 
reconstruction of the Government House in Peshawar and Nathigali, Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs for repairs to the Kabul river bridge at Adozai, which partially collapsed during 
the summer. The restoration of salary cut cost Rs. 1,92,000. Ks. 60,000 has been 
prpyided for the election charges and Rs. 1 and a half lakhs for the Council Hall.” 

Under the Capital debt head, the Finance Alembor referred to the .Malakand-Hydro- 
electric Scheme on which work had been started. The new tunnel was approaching 
conmletion, Its total cost would be Rs. 52 Lakhs spre.ad over several years. 

Concluding, Mr. Cunningham pleaded for an increase in subvention, and referred 
in this connection to late Sir Steuart Pear's jiromise that in matters of general 
administration and development, the jirovince would bo .brought to the level of the 
Punjab. 

7th. MARCH :—After the proseufation of the Select Committee reports on the 
Village Council Sill and the lo'-al Option Bill, the Council discussed Mr. Habibullah’s 
motion referring to the Moslem Personal Laic shariat Application BUI to the Select 
Committee to report thereon by the 15th instant. 

Nawab Hamidullah’s amendment calling for the report by October 31 next was 
carried without a division, after three hours’ discussion in which spe.akers participated. 
Mr. Habibullah said that opinion.s received were encouraging and strengthened his 
position, one significant fact oeing neither any female nor any representative organisa¬ 
tion in the province bad given opinion ag.ainst the Bill." Mr. Hamidullah said that 
the object of his amendment was to give the Select Committee sufficient time to deli¬ 
berate over issues -involved. 

Mr. Cunningham, Leader of the House, related the Government's attitude accepting 
the adoption of the Shariat, but they received representation that the Bill in the 
present form was not workable. He said tluat the 'amendment was only designed to 
give the Committee sufficient time to consider the Bid and present it to the Council 
in the form in which it might be worked. 

Before the Council met, posters on behalf of the Frontier Branch of the All-India 
"Women’s Conference appealing to the Council members to saf^uard the lawful rights 
of the ten lakhs of Moslem women of the Frontier were distributed. 
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VOTINa ON BUDOET DEMANDS 
Geneeal DiBcnssiON of Budget 


X7 


8th. MARCH The CJouncil commenced general discussion of the Budget today. 

Mr. Afahi Khudn Baksh, Leader of the Opposition, said that it was the fourth 
budget since the Reforms and the Council had done its best to do justice to the ^ant 
of reforms by pointing out the defects latent in the administration. AlthoujA 
revenue was "inelastic, the change in the method of allocation of grants to the diiK- 
rent heads to provide more for beneficent departments was required to save the 

S rovince from bankruptcy. Creating new posts and constructing new buildings woto 
le secret of deficit budgets. It was a curious coincidence that the Oovemmtet 
houses at Natliiagall and Peshawar should be in dangerous condition when even mud 
huts were sate. The speaker criticised the internal administration of the Pubao 
Works Departments, opposed tlie restoration of the salary cuts, and complained gainst 
the Government's apathy towards the Couiicil's demand as embodied in its resolutic^ 
Finally, he pressed for increase in the subvention by Ks. 17 lakhs to raise it to the 
basic figure. . . t, a 

Four other members who spoke to-day criticised the Public Works Departments 
and invited the Government to check corruption. _ _ 

Mr. Attdur Ruhiiii, Deputy President, critieised the Government for not appointing 
sub-committces like other [iruvinces to advise on the various Department. 

Rai Bnh.adar I.ihardaa suggested oiiibarking on the constructive policy of indus¬ 
trial develojimont to increase tlieir revenue and finance new schemes by borrowing, as 
money was cheap. . 

Rai Bahadur doihiram warned them against the gradual increase in expenditure 
and decrease in the revenue and urged them to be more economical. 

9tb. MARCH The demand for an increase of subvention to the basic fipire of 
Rs. 1,17,00,000 recommended by the Haig Committee loomed large, when the Frontier 
Council resumed general discussion on tiie Budget to-day. . u m- 

Fifteen sjieakers pai ticipatod in to-day’s debate, .several complementing the Finance 
Member on the clarity of tlio Budget statement. _ , . . • it. 

Mr. Ladhararn invite! the Government's attention to Jail Administration m the 
Province which, if properly managed, could not only be self-supporting but be a 
source of revenue. - 

Mr. Abdul Oafur wanted relief for agriculturists by the postponement of the 
building programme and alleged that the incompetence of tho judiciary was responsible 
for increased expenditure under that heal. 

JNawab Haim tullah wanted the subvention to be raised to Ks. 1,50,(X),000 at least. 
Mr. Peer Bah<h al.^o urged in'-rea.sc of subvention. 

Mr. Ohulam Haider urgi'd niarkeiiiig facilities for agriculturists. 

Attacks were levelled against the Publicity, Broadcasting and Agricultui'e D^art- 
ments by members, who urged their immediate closure as they were not beaefitting 
the masses. 

Sir Abdul Qaivum Khan paid a tribute to the Finance Member for more gene¬ 
rous allotment of funds for beneliceut depai tmcnts and suggested a united front in 
demanding an increase iii the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

Sir Stuart Pears'." promise made with the full authority of the India Government 
that in matters of general administration and development, the departments of the 
Frontier would be brouglit to the level of tlie Punjab, was recalled by members, 
amidst cheers. . . 

ThePinance Member, replying to the two days’ debate, said that his impression 
was that the House had received the Budget with sympathy, if not with entire 
approval. He said that the Oovernment were working details on the basis of the 
present and future requirements, to strengthen the case for an increased subvention. 


mb. MARCH 1 —The Council held a brief sitting to-day and passed supplementary 
demands for the current year. ^ . . , , x, -i 

Answering questions, Mr. Cunninghfiin, tho Finance Member^ iniornied the Council 
that 15 prisoners for the various olVences in conneotiou with the Red Shirt movement 
were still in jail. lie fabled a statement givini^ the names, term of imprisonment, 
section of the Peiial Code oi- any other law under whieii they were imprisoned. Ten 
were undergoing imprisonment under the Criminal I.(aw Amendment Act. 
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13lh. MARCH The Council passed the Redemption of Mortgages Bill to provide 
for summary procedure for redemption of mortftages of land in the Northwest Frontier 
Province of a sum not exceeding Ks. 1,000 or on holdings not exceeding 30 acres. 

The Council also passed the second reading of the Regulation of Accounts Bill by 
27 to 6 votes, all six votes against the motion being of the minoritv party. 

On the Finance Member’s motion, the Council ])assed the Northwest FrowU^ 
Courts Regulation Amendment Bill to provide for appointment of one or more addi¬ 
tional Judicial Commissioners. , 

The Finance Member said that the provision for apjiointmant of a second additional 
judicial commissioner was made in the budget for six mouths to clear arrears. 

14th. MARCH :—During tho discussion on the Frontier Regulation of Accounts 
Bill, attempts by the minority members to whittle down the provisions failed. 

An amendment proposed the deletion of Clause 7, providing penalty for creditors 
recording in the accounts book as lent to the agriculturist, a sum larger than vvhat 
was actually lent, for the first offence, a fine extending to Ks. 200, for the second or 
subsequent offence a fine of Rs. 1000 or imprisonment of either description, not 
exceeding six months or both. . . -d, • v. 

The minority members continued that such a provision did not exist in the Punjab 
and that its incorporation was a clear injustice. Mr. Cunningham, Finance Memben 
said that the provision was taken from a similar measure passed in the Lnited 
Provinces. . 1 , 1 ^ 

When Mr. Cunningham moved that the Bills bo jiassed, Mr. I.adharam, on “Shmf 
of the minority party, rose to record an emphatic protest against the Bill, which he 
termed, as an attempt at class legislation. 

The House next passed the Usurious Loans North-ll'e.st Frontier Amendment Bill 
defining excessive rate of interest and fixing the point which coui'ts shall regard as 
dividing usurious from non-usurions loan and then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSlON-SHILLONG—isth. FEBRUARY to gth. MARCH 1935 


Budget foe 1935—36 

“Had suet a state of affairs occurred in ordinary commercial dife, the only 
straightforward course would have heen to file immediately a petition in the bankru¬ 
ptcy court”. This pessimistic note was struck by Mr. Laine^ Finance Member, while 
presenting the Budget estimates of the Assam Government in the Assam Legislative 
Council which met at Shillong on the 25tb. February under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Faiznur AH. 

The Budget provided for a revenue of Rs. 2,28,00,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue of Rs. 283,20,000 thus resulting in a deficit of Rs. 55,20,000 which will 
have to be met by loans from Provincial Loans Fund. The 5 per cent, cut on ^e 
salary of Government Servants will be restored from the 1st of April. Provision for 
expenditure on election under the present or new constitution has not been made 
and will be made in due course. By the end of 1935-36 the total obligations of the 
Assam Government would be a little over two crores. 

In the revised estimates for 1934-35 revenues stand at Rs. 2,17,00,000 and expendi¬ 
ture at Rs. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 lakhs. During the present year 
the Assam Government will get 8 and a half lakhs on account of jute export duty. 

The Finance Member next quoted the observation of the Controller of Assam in 
course of which ho says : “The Assam deficit has been increasing in geometrical 
progression during the last three years and the revenue position of the Government 
which was bad enough last year has grown still worse in the year under review. 
The deficit of Assam which was 8 per cent, only in 1932-33 increased to 17 per 
cent, in 1933-34 whereas in the budget for 1934-35 the deficit is nearly 30 per cent. 
At the rate at which the position of Assam is deteriorating it seems very probable 
that it will soon fall behind Burma and Bengal which were the last in the race” 
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CoJiouding the Pianaaoe Member auuoaneed that in Juae session of the Council bills 
for enlituioeinent of Court fees and Stamps would be introduced. 

Generai Discussion of Budoet 

27th. FEBRUARY :—General discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. Discus¬ 
sing the Budget Mr. Boffeyi urged for more funds from petrol tax. Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Das urged for abolition of Commissionership. Rai Bahadur Nzlamhar Dutta 
opposed the system of co-education in Cotton College, Gouhati, and condemned the 
Government for giving contracts of fisheries, ferries and excise leases etc. to foreig¬ 
ners. Mr. Brindaban Ouswami said that lands should not be settled with, immi¬ 
grants and Immigration into Assam should be stopped. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhuri 
deplored that the people of Assam were not getting their due share in the services. 


28th. FEBRUARY ;— A. J. Laine, Finance Member, denied the charge of unfair 
discrimination with regard to the withdrawal of certain land revenue concessions in 
favour of tea gardens. 

Mr. F. J. JJeathcote, a representative of the tea planting community, challenged on 
behalf of tea planters of the Surma Valley division the remarks made by the Excise 
Commissioner that little assistance was received by the Excise staff from tea garden 
authorities in the Surma valley in putting down illicit distillation. He maintains that 
planters in that valley as a body were mways willing to co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment ; so also were planters of the Assam valley. Lists of persons suspected to be 
implicated in illicit distillation, he went on, were frequently supplied to officers but 
these were far from beiM correct. He sympathized with the Government over the 
fall in Excise revenue. Tlie loss in tiie revenue from country spirits alone amounted 
to over Es. 2 lakhs. But they had to remember that coolie earnings were now not 
■what they were in the more prosperous times. 

Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarty pressed for more posts for bonafide natives 
of Cachar. He said that a circular had been received from Calcutta University, preven¬ 
ting some girls from reading in a boy’s school at Hailakandi. He requested the 
Education Department to move the University in this matter. 

Khan Bahadar Maulvi Keramat AH urged upon the Government the necessity 
of making a recurring grant for the leper colony at Jorhat started by the American 
Mission and for the Jorhat Girls’ High School. He asked for a training college for high 
school teachers, for improvement of Madrassas and maktabs which had been neglected 
for several years and for a High Court for Assam. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chowdhury demanded a policy of economy. He regretted 
that the grant for agricultural loans was reduced from Rs. 1,50,000 to Es. w,000. 
He pressed for reduction of school fees in Habiganj sub-division. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Chose opposed the taxation proposals and revetted the 
absence of any pro'vision for the supply of pure drinking water in the rural areas of 
Goalpara. He said they needed four or five dispensaries. He questioned the utility 
of a grant of Es. 25,000 to the Assam Medical Research Society and advocated free 
supply of quinine to all sufferers from malaria. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mahmud AH said that little was being done for improvement 
of cattle and removal of water hyacinth. Haji Idris Ali Barlaskar said that as the 
Moneylenders Act had not been put in force in proper time, moneylenders took 
advantage of the position and ruined debtors by enforcing decrees. 

Mr. J. A. Dawson.^ Chief Secretary, said that the Government carefully examined 
the question of domicile before appointing outsiders. He assured the House that if 
crime was found to decrease in the next two months, the police force would be 


reduced. . . ,, , 

Mr. H. M. Prichard, Finance Secretary, assured the House that inqmry would be 
made into the grievances of the mazadars which had been placed before His Excellency 
the Governor. 

Bai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that 
the question of a recurring grant to Leper Asylum was under consideration and that 
Es. 3,000 had been sanctioned for the Halbari Road. 


Vaulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister for Education, said that until the University 
Board had formulated their views on education, it would be premature to have a 
conference on education in Assam. He assured members that settlement of Excise 
shops was being made with natives of the province as far as possible. 
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VoTUfo ON Bcdqet Demands 

lit MARCH :—The Council passed to-day the Government demands under land 
revenue, forests and railways. Token cuts moved by non-official members were 
defeated or withdrawn, 

There was considerable heckling over a question put by Rax Bahadur Nxlamhar 
Dutta with regard to domicile certificates granted by the Government to people of 
other provinces. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta asked : “Is permanent residence with 
no intention of returning to the native district of tho applicant, one of the conditions 
to be satisfied by an applicant for a domicile certificate V If so, wilt the Government 
be pleased to state if inquiries are made for verification of tho above condition ? 

Mr. J. A. Dawson, Chief Secretary, replied : Owning a homestead (house and land) 
in the province, 10 years’ residence' in that homestead, and tho intention to live 
therein until death, are the conditions laid down. Children of persons domiciled in 
the province are ‘ipso facto’ domiciled unless and until they clearly show their 
intention of reverting to the country fiom whi<;h their parents came. The Govern¬ 
ment have no reason to think that proper inquiries are not made by district officers. 

Mr. Roliini Kumar Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Mr. Mohendra Lai 
Gohain, Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohai'n and others who joined in this discussion, impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of revising the present rules of domicile. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choutdhary'a cut motion for raising a discussion on the 
remuneration and position of the -mauzadara' were opposed both by the Government 
and Rai Bahadiu- iSilambar Datta and eventually lost. 

2nd. MARCH In the Council after discussion Mr. Rohini Chowdhury withdrew 
his censure motion on the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur F. C. Datta, Judicial Member. 

His censure motion on Mr. Abdul Hamid, Education Member, was ruled by the 
President out of order. 

Mr. Mahomed Mosraff's motion for increasing the travelling allowance of Council 
members was carried by 25 to 9 votes. The Judicial Member promised that he 
would look for a cheaper agency in engaging lawyers in (Government cases in the 
High Court of Calcutta and that he would get the scheme for the establishment of a 
High Court in Assam and he further promised to look into the question about bring¬ 
ing the courts in Shillong under tho civil jm'isdiction of the Calcutta High Court. 

After some discussion the grants of Rs. 18.07,3CX) for general administration and 
Rs. 8,91,500 for administration and Rs. 8,91,500’ for administration of justice was 
carried, all cut motions being cither withdrawn or not moved. 

4tb. MARCH The House criticised the Government for the maltreatment of civil 
population of Shillong by the Assam Rillcs. 

iiaulvi Abdul Raahid Chowdhury moved that the provision of Rs. 67,536 for the 
police force be reduced by Re. 1. In course of his speech when the mover was 
referring to the fact that assaults were made by the members of the Assam Rifles. 
Mr. Dawaon said that tho Government is awmre about some incidents connected 
with the Gurkha Sepoys of the Cantonment. Mr. Dawson added that he will inform 
the House about the incidents when proper notice is given. Sj. Rohini Kumar 
Chowdhury in a forceful speech criticising the inactivity of the Government brought 
to the member’s notice tho Gurkha soldiers’ attempt on two Khasi women and 
appealed to the House to support the motion. Sj. Sanat Kumar Das, while inform¬ 
ing the House about tho assaults of same brutal Gurkha soldiers on Babu Dwiiendra 
Kisore Sen who jumped for the rescue of two Khasi women from the olutcnes of 
the Gurkha soldiers at tho considerable risk of his own life, the whole House 
shivered. Great o.xcitement prevailed while the discussion was going on. As the 
Government assured the house tliat they will do their best for the detection and 
punishment of the culprits for the future safety of Civil population of Shillong, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Demand for grant of Rs. 2,407,800 for the police evoked animated discussions. 
Mr. Abdur Raakid's cut motion for appointment of Sylhot and Bengali Hindus in 
the District Intelligence Department was carried by 22 votes against 21. 

Mr. Oopendra Daa’a motion against the Deputy Superintendent of Police and the 
Inspector of Habiganj due to ‘lapses’ of the Dy. S. P. and that he was transferred 
with black remarfe. 

The Chief ikeretary said that he had a good record and that he was transferred 
in the usual course. 
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Mr. Rohini Choudhury't cut motion for no-conf5dence in the police was carried 
by 24 against 15 votes. 

Mr. Abiiur Rashid withdrew after discussion his cut motion for disonssion of 
ill treatment on civil population by the Assam Rifles. Other speakers said that one 
Bengali gentleman was severely assaulted resulting in bleeding wounds when he tried 
to protect 2 Khasi women. 

The Judicial Mf»!6er said that he would make enquiries, and the Chief Secretary 
said that the matter had been referred to the Officer Commanding, Gurkha soldiers 
for preventing recurrence of the incident. 


5tb. MARCH-: —The Council to-day passed the demands under Jails and Convict 
Settlements, Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved), establishment charges of the 
Public Works Department, and Famine Relief. Cut motions were either withdrawn 
or defeated. 

In opposing some of those motions the Government members took the opportuni^ 
of correcting certain misapprehensions with regard to the relief of distress in certain 
parte of Sylliet district. 

Idaulvi Abdul Rashid Choudhiiry's cut motion under the head “Famine Relief” to 
censure the Government for the death of persons from (Starvation in Simamaganj and 
Habiganj sub-division of Sylhot, was lost by 23 to 10 votes'. Muulvi Munawar Ah narrated 
stories of distress in Sunamganj and stated that the death of a woman, Meherjan 
Bibi, was due to starvation. Mr. Oopendra ImI Das Vhoudhary also gave a 
description of cases of alleged starvation in llaniachong. 

The Hon. Mr. A. J. Lame, Revenue Member, replied that it had been reported 
that distress was still continuing in Dauiachong. A careful inquiry had been held 
into each of the cases in Kashba and Daniyachong, in which it had been alleged that 
death was due to starvation, and it had been established beyond any doubt that the 
immediate cause of death was not lack of food l)iit some definite disease. It was 
proposed, he addded, to continue gratuitous relief in the Habiganj sub-division up to the 
middle .of April 1935. In addition to this, Rs. 20,000 had been placed at the disposal 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, for the distribution of seeds in the distressed 
areas of the sub-division. 

6tb. MARCH ;—In the Council to-day the Hon’bie Mr. Abdul Hamid moved for a 
grant of Rs. 3,145,800 under the head Education. 

Four cut motions were tabled drawing attention to tho necessity of establishing a 
separate university in Assam. Heated discussion ensued and Government members 
opposed the motion on financial grounds. Mr. Jogendra Ouhatn who moved one of the cut 
motions withdrew tlio same, but Mr. tirindnban Ooswami's motion was carried by 
32 against 13 votes. Mr. Abdul Khaleque tabled his cut motion for not completing 
the medical school at Sylhet. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Kanaklal Barun, Minister, moved for grants of Rs. 1,1(>4,900 
under the head “Medical” and Hs. 610.700 under tho head “Public Health”. Mr. 
Rohini Chowdhury tabled a cut motion drawing attention to tlie necessity of establi¬ 
shing a tuberculosis sanitarium in As.sam and Mr. Brindaban Gosivami tabled another 
motion drawing attention to tho undue partiality towards tho Sylhet Medical School. 


7ih. MARCH The debate in tho Council was dull to-day. About 40 cut motions 
were tabled under the heads ■‘Industries,” “Agriculture”, “Vetorinarv”, “Excise”, etc. 
most of which were not moved while others were withdrawn. The Hon’bie Mr. Abdul 
Hamid, Minister, moved for Rs. 1,77,100 (industry), Rs. 6,90,500 (Agriculture, Co-ope¬ 
rative and Veterinary) Mr. Lainc moved for Rs. 2,66.500 for Printing and Stationery 
Mr. Abdul Hamid’s motion for a grant of Rs. 5,14,000 for E.xcise was carried. The 
Hon’bie Mr. Kanaklal Barua., Minister, moved for a grant of Rs. 3,73,700 for Civil 
"Works under transferred departments. Mr. Kasliinath Saikia’s cut motion, drawing 
attention to the inadequacy of grants for -village communications, evoked discussion. 
It was carried. 

About noon, when Mr. Jogendranath Oohain was moving his cut motion on the 
Industries grant, electric wires of the building were fused and there was a fire in tho 
Council Chamber. Confusion followed and many members ran out. The fid'e was, 
however, immediately extinguished. 
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Developmeni of Silk Industry 

Sth. MARCH:— The Council to-day approved the proposal placed before the House 
by the Hoa’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid (Minister of Education) that, subject to the 
approval of the Government of India, the scheme for the development of the gericul- 
tural industry in Assam at a maximum cost to the local Government of Rs. 10,000, 
non-recurring only, be undertaken and given effect to in 1935-36. 

The Government of India proposed, subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
to distribute for five years serioultural grants aggregating to Rs. one lakh a year for 
expenditure between April 1, 19.35 and March 31, 1926 to provinces (and possibly also 
to Indian States) for the benefit of the serioultural industry in British India. The 
Government of Assam, said the Minister, submitted a number of different schemes, 
viz., (1) for research, (2) production for seed on Government stations, and (3) produc¬ 
tion of seed by aid to private rearers. 

The Government of India having decided that the most profitable line of action is 
that adopted in Bengal, viz., aid to rearers, and that research must be ruled out of 
consideration, the Government of Assam, continued the Minister, propose to give aid 
to 100 additional rearers (lor instruments, appliances, flyproof doors and windows) to 
the extent of Rs. 13,500 and Rs. 6,000 for microscopes and accessories as noncurring 
grants, and propose a recurring grant of Rs. 14,574 for the fifth year. Rearers and 
weavers of Kamrup, Goalpara and the Oaro Hills were already awake, he said, to the 
advantage that would be gained by expansion of their areas of cultivation by eliminat¬ 
ing loss due to diseased cocoons and by local production of mulberry silk yarn, which 
would save weavers, the purchase of-.imported yarn from China and elsewhere. 

The Assam Government would ask the Government of India to meet the charge 
on buildings on account of Assam’s present financial position, but if this was not 
accepted, would undertake that Assam would meet the non-recurring cost to the extent 
• of Rs. 10,000, viz., Rs 4,000 for microscopes and accessories and Rs. 6,000 for initial 
grants in aid at Rs. 150 to 40 selected readers. It is hoped that savings from the grant 
may be available for grants to further rearers who really need them. 

Speaking on this motion Mr. Jagendranath GoAafn‘said the economic crisis in 
Assam could be removed if the Government would concentrate on the silk industry. He 
was of the opinion that Assamese “Moga Gudi” and “Pat” were far better than any silk 
in the world and that the Assamese “Gudi” cloth lasts for 40 or 50 years. 

Prooramme op Road Development 

The Council passed the following resolution moved by the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Promode Chandra Dutta :— 

“With regard to road development in Assam, this Council recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Assam that, subject to the approval of; the schemes by the Government of 
India, a programme of road improvement drawn up after consultation with the Assam 
Communications Board to be undertaken from the reserve fund of the Central Road 
Development account, be approved within the limit of funds to he allocated by the 
Government of India, and that order of priority shall so far as possible be shown in 
that programme for each valley, the distribution of the total grant available being 
generally in proportion of two to the Assam Valley and one to the Surma Valley.” 

Reforms Report Debate 

9th. MARH The Council refused to consider the Government motion for consi¬ 
deration of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the proposals for 
Indian constitutional reforms contained in the Government of j.India Bill. In brining 
this motion before the House the ATor. Mr. A. J. Laine, Finance Member, said : 
“These proposals arc the outcome of many months of close discussionjand anxious 
consideration by a joint committee of unprecedented strength with whom, as 
the Hon. Members are aware, were associated a representative delegation of Indian 
advisers of equally outstanding experience and ability. 

“Assam, as a prospective autonomous unit in the proposed Federation, is, of course, 
as closely concerned as any other unit with the general principles underlying the J. 
P. C. Proposals. Some of these general principles have no doubt from various points 
of view, been persistently attacked elsewhere, hut there have been important develop¬ 
ments since, and I am optimistic enough to hope that in the light of these more 
recent developments the members of the Assam Council will come to the 
conclusion that some at least of these criticisms have lost much of their sting. 
I am referring, of course, to the Secretary of State’s renewed pledge, on behalf of 
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His Majesty’s Government, that the natural issue of India’s progress was and is the 
attainment of Dominion Status and that whatever defects there may be in the 
present proposals—defects, if any, which are due to difficulties inhei’ent in the present 
complex problem—these are defects to be removed in the course of working with this 
ultimate goal ever in view”. 

“With regard to the much-discussed question of safeguards, the Finance Member 
read extracts from His Excellency the Viceroy’.s recent address to the Legislative 
Assembly. Continuing he said : "Some of the critics of the new cons itutional proposal 
would, as his-Excellency the Governor pointed out recently in the course of an 
address, have us believe that the proposed new constitution means nothing because of 
the safeguards reserved to the Governor. They talk as if these powers and safeguards 
were solely intended as the safeguards of an autocratic regime. It is not so. These 
safeguai’ds expressed or implied exist in every constitution that is intended to com¬ 
bine efficient government with freedom. They are not safeguards of autocracy. They 
are the safeguards intended to maintain freedom, fair play and jnst ce. 

“What are the special responsibilities which the Governor is to have in the exer¬ 
cise of his functions ? The first is the prevention of any grave menace to peace. 
Peace and tranquillity are matters that affect the people most. 

“The next special responsibility which the Governor is to have is the protection of 
the legitimate interests of minorities. Where does autocracy come into this ? Is this 
not a safeguard of fair play to all ? 

“Then, there are the safeguards for the protection of the legi’ imate interests of 
the services and to prevent discriminatory legislation”. 

He concluded by requesting members of tlie Council to avoid, as far as possible, 
the barren repetition of purely destructive criticisms on matters which are not 
really going to affect our future provincial activities very greatly, and to concentrate 
attention on those recommendations of the .Toint Parliamentary Committee that are 
likely to concern ourselves and our province in the future. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury^ who was the first to oppose the motion, said 
that he considered it too late and that no useful purpose could be served by discussion 
at this stage, when already several clauses of the Bill had been passed in the House of 
Commons. As a practical man, he did not like to waste members’ time in discussion.^ 

Mr. E. S. Roffey, leader of the Planting Group, supported the Government motion 
and, in doing so stated that although the debate might to some exter t prove academic, 
the Government having offered the opportunity of a discussion the members of the 
Council, as elected representatives, should take advantage of it. Otherwise they would 
lay themselves open to the charge of a want of responsibility. 

The Finance Member said that it was not too late yet. The present was not the 
final stage of the Bill. There was yet the House of Lords. If members did ^ not like 
to discuss the motion, this would show that they lacked the sense of parliamentary 
responsibility. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was lost by a overwhelming majority. The 
House then adjourned sine die. 

Special Session—Shillong—27th. May to 8th. June, 1935. 

Governor’s Openiso Address 

Opening the Special Session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 
27th. May 1935, his Excellency Sir Michael Keane congratulated the hon. Mr. A. J. 
Laine who, he said, had filled every appointment of responsibility in his province and 
had been selected to be Governor during his Excellency’s absence oa leave. 

His Excellency stated that Assam’s financial difficulties and the harshness of the 
financial treatment she had received in the past had at length been amply admitted on 
all sides and it only remained now to ascertain the amount of financial subvention 
that should in justice he met from the central Government not on y to put the pro¬ 
vince on its feet, but to enable it to make good the long years of arrested develop¬ 
ment as well as to undertake in future a steady consistent policy of improvement and 
amelioration. The Government had already initiated a detailed enquii y into the revenues 
and resources of the province and its normal and future requirements as a self-gov¬ 
erning unit and would place their estimates before the committee which would arbi¬ 
trate on the subvention due to Assam. 

His Excellency alluded to the problem of a university for all Assam for which a 
bill had been prepared by Maulavi Munawar AH but to the introduction of which his 
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Excellency took the responsibility of refusing sauctioni on the ground that it would 
impose a heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province. He stated that the 
controversy over this question and the deep interest that was being taken in it by the 
people in both the valleys would necessitate, first of all, a proper enquiry into its 
various aspects by a special officer and the appointment of a strong representative 
expert committee to consider all the facts placed by him before them, to take evidence 
if necessary and to make their recommendations to the Government. Without such an 
inquiry, his Excellency said that details of a University Bill could not be expected to 
be hammered out and reconstructed in the Council Chamber. 

His Excellency expressed his disappointment over the Tenancy Bill as it had 
emerged from the select committee. It was in response, he stated, to the constant 
demand made in the Council for tenancy legislation for the temporarily settled areas 
that the Government had prepared this Bill and he had hoped that would receive the 
willing assent of the Council. The select committee had so limited the operations of 
the Bill that the Government were not prepared to proceed with it. His Excellency 
would not, however, accept the verdict of the committee as final. To give the Council 
an opportunity of sayiug whether they agreed with the committee or not the hon. the 
Revenue Member would move for recommitment of the Bill and the Government 
would be guided in their future action in regard to the Bill by the decision of the 
Council. 

His Excellency commended to the Council the Court Fees and Stamp Amendment 
Bills, the passing" of which, he said, would be a most practical gesture, showing that 
the province was doing its best to explore its resources. 

Concluding, his Excellency made a touching reference to the manner in which 
the people in Assam took up the jubilee celebrations. He said : ‘We have no great 
princes, no great business m^nates, no owners of great estates. The moneys subs¬ 
cribed came from the pennies or the pice of the people, even from children. The boy 
scouts made a touching contribution of a pice a head for their own celebrations Md 
sent a telegram of oongratulatious from themselves to his Majesty and the Queen. With 
Ms usual graciousness his Majesty sent them a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by our poverty our collections have reached a creditable, if 
not a great, total. But entirely apart from material aspect a striking fact on which Ml 
observers have commented, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in wMch the cele¬ 
brations wesre taken up by the whole people.’ 

Assam Tenancy Amend. Bill 

28th. MAY The Finance Member presented to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, and moved that the Bill as amended^ be 
recommitted to the Select Committee for further consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 35 to 1 votes. Nine abstained from voting and eight were 
absent. 

Couet-Fees and Stamp Amend. Bills 

The Hon’ble Mr, A. J. Laine next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
1935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select committees. Both were lost. i 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in certain respects on the lines of the recent 
Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Self-Govern.mbnt Amend. Bills 

The Hon’ble Uai Bahadur Ranak Lai Barua then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee the Assam Municipal Amendent Bill, 1935. and the 
Assam LooM Self-Government Amendment Bill, 1935. Both motions were carried. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of settling election disputes by laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement disputes in the hands of the 
District Judge. 

Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta moved consideration of the 
Assam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, hut an amendment referring it to select 
committee was carried. 

Non-Oeficial Resolutions 

29th. MAY :—The Council proceeded with resolutions to-day. Muhammad Ma'^hraf’s 
resolution as amended recommending establishment of a provincial board for primary 
education with a non-official majority elected by the Council was carried. 
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Deaths by Stabvation 

Babu Sanat Kumar Das’s resolution recommending appointments of a committee 
of non-officials and officials to enquire into cases of deaths alleged to have been caused 
by starvation, in Sunamganj and Habiganj owing to the floods of June 1934 was lost 
after a diviion. 


Rural Water Supply 

l^r. Sarveswar Barud's resolution that in the distribution of funds available for 
rural water supply, claims of districts and sub-divisions should be considered with 
reference to rural areas and population was carried without a division. 

Establishment of Leper Colony 

Muhammed Mashrafs resolution recommending establishment of one leper colony 
for the province was withdrawn on the objection that there should be many such 
institutions in different sub-divisions also and on the assurance that the Government 
would look into the matter. The Council then adjourned. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

31»l. MAY :—In the Council to-day an adjournment motion to consider the question 
of urgent public importance, namely, submission of opinion by the Government to the 
Secretary of State for India, favouring the establishment of a second chamber without 
consulting the House, was defeated by 29 votes to 13. 

Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudhuri, mover, said that the Government belittled the 
importance of the House which had decided against the question in 1932 when the 
Government’s attitude was neutral. 

The hon. Mr. A. J. Laine, in the course of a statement of the Government posi¬ 
tion pointed out that the Secretary of State’s reference asking Government’s opinion 
was received in April last when the Council was not sitting. The Council could not be 
consulted the matter being urgent and confidential. Mr. Laine pointed out that the 
present Government unanimously favoured a second chamber and also the provincial 
franchise committee did so. 

The Government did not participate in the debate, while non-offioial opinion was 
markedly divided. 

Univershy for Assam 

l»t. JUNE .—At to-day’s sitting of the Council when Revd. Nichols Roy 
moved that this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that a scheme for 
a University in Assam be immediately prepared and placed before the Council 
the proceedings were made tense and a volley of bickerings was brought 
into play in spite of the President’s ruling to the contrary. Mr. Oopenara 
Lai Das Chowdhury objected to the motion as Surma Valley rejected the 
University but this point was ruled out of order. Mr. Abdur Rashid 
Chowdhury said they do not want a University. Hence no need of the scheme. 
Mr. Abdiir Rashid pointed out : “Prepare a scheme first. Then we may 
decide whether the University is wanted or not regarding learning facilities.” Mr. 
Sanat Das spoke vigorouly against the motion as no Surma Valley man excepting Mr. 
Munawar Ali favoured the proposal. Mr. Jogendra Oohain pointed out that the 
scheme must be ready before the subvention committee was composed. Mr. Mohendra 
Oohain said the opposition was too premature as preparing a scheme was not to mean 
the establishment of a University. Mr. Rohini Choivdhurg said the preparation of 
the scheme should be expedited and submitted before the next session when the 
decision might finally be made whether a University was wanted or not. 

The Education Minister explaining said that he maintained neutrality without being 
influenced by Surma Valley or Assam Valley considerations. Government proposed to 
appoint an officer to investigate facts and figures for submission to an expert com¬ 
mittee The officer will consider public opinion in both Valleys. The final decision of 
the establishment of the University rested with the Government. After considering the 
officer’s findings he cited the instance of Dacca University. Preparing a scheme 
immediately was impossible. It was further said that a rough estimate of the expenditure 
will be placed before the Subvention Committee for which a rough scheme will be 
made soon. Khan Sahtb Mamudali said that Surma Valley Muhammadans had not 
decided either way. 

Hie motion urging the establishment of the University was carried by 28 to 7 yotes. 
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Tea.chers’ Provident Fund 

Mr. Oopendralal Las Chowdhury’s both resolutions—one recommending the intro¬ 
duction of provident fund system for the benefit of lower primary and middle verna¬ 
cular school teachers and the other recommending the extension to Assam and Bengal 
Patni Taluqs regulation (Amendment) Act 1933 under the power given to the Local 
Government by scheduled Districts Act were carried without a division. 

The same member had moved another resolution recommending talcing early steps 
for the colonisation of all landless people in some suitable areas in Assam which was 
withdrawn. 

Maulvi MamudaWs resolution recommending the grant of one lakh of rupee^ to 
the Local Boards for the eradication of water hyacinth was lost by 19 to 9 votes. 

State Aid To Industries 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Choudhury moved that the Assam State Aid to the Indus¬ 
tries Bill 1935 be referred to a Select Committee. The Secretary said that Government’s 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid. Even if the bill be passed he s^id 
the better course would be private finance through Industrial and Commercial 
Banks. He signified his sympathy for the objects of the Bill. 

Mr. Jogmdra Gohain moved an amendment for circulating the bill to elicit public 
opinion which was carried without a division. 

Second Chamber fon Ass.am 

Mr. Rohini Chowdhury then being called upon moved that the Council reaffirms 
its opinion that there should be no second chamber in Assam. Mr. Chowdhury with¬ 
drew the motion and explaining his reason said : “From the statements made yesterday 
by Government members it is clear that Assam Government submitted their opinion 
on the Second chamber without taking fresh opinion of the Councillors either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively. AVe have been infonned that public bodies and political asso¬ 
ciations were not consulted before they submitted their opinion in April last. The 
position is that the non-official opinion expressed in 1932 Council holds tne field. They 
received the official information that Government would vote on the motion though 
1932 officials were free to vote. Under the circumstances friends advise me to witti- 
draw the motion. Besides you (president) distinctly said yesterday that the motion 
would be disallowed if the adjournment motion on the same topic was moved”. 

The statercient was interrupted and the president disallowed him from proceeding. 

Replying to questions the Hon’ble Mr. Laine said since two floods of June Rs. 1500 
and 27,000 were made available for test relief in Sylhet and Nowgong respectively and 
Rs. 2046, in Habiganj, 5727 in Sonamgauj and Rs. 26508 in Nowgong were actually 
spent. 

The Education Minister replied in the negative answering a question of Mr. Abdul 
Khalique Chowdhury whether Government intend to invite public opinion on the 
amendment of education rules orders. The Council adjourned till the drh. 

Finance Member Congratulated 

4th. JUNE :—When the Council met to-day, the Hon, Maulavi Faixnur Alt, 
President of the Council, congratulated Sir Abraham Laine, Leader of the House, 
on the K. C. I. E. conferred on him in the King’s Birthday Honours. Mr. E. S. Roffey, 
leader of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali associated themselves 
with the remarks made by the President. 

Sir Abraham thanked all those who had given him unswerving loyalty and im- 
grudging co-operation during his 35 years’ service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated Rai Bahadur Brindaban Goswami and Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Moshraff on the titles confereed on them. 

Quetta E.abtu-quake Condolence 

Mr. E. 8. Roffey then moved the following resolution which was carried 
unanimously— 

“This Council joins the whole country in expressing its deep sorrow and sympathy, 
for the grievous losses suffered in the Quetta earthquake and hopes that the people of j 
the province will respond generously to the appeals for help on behalf of the 
sufferers”. 
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RoiDS ASD Water Supply 
Sir Abraham Laine asked for the approval of the Council to the programme prepa¬ 
red by the Government of Assam for utilizing the sum of five lakhs of rupees granted 
by the Government of India for rural reconstruction in Assam. 

The programme included throo lakhs of rupees for water supply, one lakh for 
village roads, Rs. 40,000 for discretionary grants to bo administered by Commissioners 
for purposes of public utility, Rs. 40.030 for village sanitation and Rs. 20,000 for the 
purchase of irrigation pumps to exi)and the area on which boro paddy may be safely 
cultivated under the control of tho Director of Agriculture. 

A committee consisting of tho Minister for Industries, the Secretary of the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments, Khan Ilahadur Karamat Ali, Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, 
Mr. Ilepin Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Gopoiidra Lai Das Chowdhury, Maulavi Munawar Ali, 
Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarty, Mr. Nichols Roy, and Mr. E. S. Roffey, was 
formed to e.xamino and report on tho programme by .lime 6. 

Sir Abraham Laine moved a sup]i1emeutary token demand for appointing a Utiliza- 


Supplemestahy Demands 

tion Officer with his staff at Gauhati with a view to creating an agency through which 
the forest produce of .Assam can be marketed to tho best advantage and thus provent 
loss of revenue. The demand was passed. 

The supplementary demand moved l.y Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta for an 
additional sum of Rs. 12,20,003 for civil works was opposed on a token cut moved by 
Mr. Oopendra Lai has Chowdhury, who regretted that the programme did not include 
the project for connecting tho sub-divisional headquarters of Ilabiganj with the district 
headquarters at Sylhet. He was siqiported by Maulavi Munawar Ali who regretted tho 
omission of a similar project— tho Bunamgunj-Sylhet Road—from the Communications 
Board programme. 

Mr. E. P. Burke, Chief Engineer, assured the members that these projects would 
receive sympathetic consideration whoa the next programme was prepared. 

Tho cut motions wore withdrawn and tho original demand was passed. 

Graxt for Schools 

Another supplementary demand moved by Maulvi Hamid, Education Minister,_ for 
Rs. 5,000 as a non-recurring grant to schools for the repairs of damage to buildings 
was passed, 

Assam Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Sir Abraham Laine next moved that-tho Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, might be taken 


into consideration. , ,, , , 

When the House rose for the day only Clause 2 of the Bill could be passed after 

the amendments had been disposed of. , , , .. 

Mr. A’. 6’. /fo/'/i'.v moved an amendment to exclude all tea garden lands from the 
operation of the Bill, but his amendment was lost. Ho said that the Bill, if passed, 
would be a source of harassment to tea garden managers and might create discontent 
among labourers when they learnt that non-labourers cultivating tea lands tvould get 
occupancy rights wdiilc they, the labourers, tvould bo deprived of any such rights. 

Mr. Roffey was of tho opinion tliat if tho Bill was-passed it would raise tho railway 
freight charges. ., , . , j -, • iu 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, in supporting the motion, said that he did so in the 


interests of Indian tea planters. , , , , , , 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali moved another amendment to exclude lands covered by 
30 vears’ periodic leases. He said that tho Government had not received any com¬ 
plaints from tenants living on khiraj lands and that these tenants needed no protec¬ 
tion. This amendment was lost. , . u 

Maulavi Haji Idris Ali Barlaskar moved an amendment to exclude Cachar 
District from the operation of the Bill, but this amendment was also lost and Clause 2 

was passed. i iu i. 

At question time Mr. Oopendralal Das Chowdhury asked if it was a feet timt 
some important documents were missing from the Gcda muder case file, to which the 
Judical Member replied that the Government had no information. 


Sth. JUNE The Council to-day after questions proceeded with the con¬ 
sideration of amendments of clause J of the Assam Tenancy Bill which made little 
progress as discussion raged over three hours on amendments moved by Khan Bahadur 
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Nuruddin^ Khan Bahadur Keramat Hi and Mr. Harendra Chakravarty which 
pvirported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as “bhagidars’ adhikars” etc. 
from definition of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the debate and Sir Abraham Laine moved a compromise 
to be arrived at by the members of the Select Committee before the matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the terms used were susceptible of 
different meanings. 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3. 

6th. JUNE The Council continued to-day the consideration of the Tenancy Bill, 
106 of the 131 clauses having now been pas.sed. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jogendra Nath Oohain emphasized the necessity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was contem¬ 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land in his holding in any manner which does 
not materially impair the value of the land or render it unfit for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize and dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided further that he will not be entitled, without the 
landlord’s consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on the holding before the creation of the tenancy. When the tenancy is over 
20 years old all trees standing on the land shall be preserved rmless it is proved that 
they were planted during the tenancy. 

Mr. ftohini Kumar Choudhury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but this move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by Khan Bahadur 
Nuruddin Ahmed and others. 

Mr. Harendra Chandra Chakravarti, Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrestricted power to fell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing in his holding. There were many holdings with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land¬ 
lords would suffer considerable loss. Be said this -.obviously would be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the land. The amendment was put to the vote and 
defeated. 

Rights similar to those conceded to privileged tenants have also been given, in 
Clause 14, to ryots having occupancy rignts. Clause 17 of the Bill, which gives pro¬ 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion, Ha}i Idris AH Barlashkar 
moved a series of amendments the objects of which were to give landlords power 
to resume their land when they required it for their own purposes. He argued that 
according to the Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would find 
it hard to get back their lands when they retired frem service. The amendments were 
lost. 

Clause 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
between landlords and tenants will have to be registered. Mr. ^ Hirendra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr. Sanat Kumar Das pointed out tiiat this business of registration 
would create hardship both for tenants and landlords as they would have to go through 
all the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec¬ 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a holding by an occupancy ryot was resisted by Maulavi 
Abdur Rashid Chowdhury as that might load to litigation. Government accepted this 
view and opposed an amendment moved by Mr. Bohini Kumar Chowdhury. 

With regard to a landlord’s claim for enhancement of rent. Clause 25 lays down 
that when an enhancement is claimed on the ground of a landlords’ improvement the 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement has been registered in 
accordance with the Act and that in determining the amount of enhancement the Court 
shall have regard to the increase in the productive powers of the land caused or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. The cost of the improvement, the cost of the 
cultivation required for utilizing the improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are also factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve¬ 
ments effected by him in his holding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Bohini Kumar Choudhury with regard to 
Assam’s annual contribution for the Calcutta High Court the Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode 
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Chandra Dutta, Judicial Member, replied -that the contribution for 1933-34 was Es. 
82,000 and that the amount was not a fixed one and might change from year to year. 

With regard to the Government Girls’ School at Sylhet the Education Minister in¬ 
formed the House that the proposals for increasing the accommodation of the school 
and improving the plinth and floor of the teachers’ quarters are under the consideration 
of the Uirector of Public Instruction. 

7tb. JUNE In the Council to-day the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, designed 
to regulate relations of landholders and tenants in temporarily settled districts in the 
province, which in the President’s opinion is one of the longest pieces of legislation 
discussed in the Assam Council, was passed into law. The President and members 
of the Council complimented the Hon’ble sir Abraham Laine, member in charge on the 
accommodating spirit displayed by him in difficult situations during the passage of 
the Bill. Mr. Desai, special member for the Bill, was also complimented by Sir Abraham 
with which the members associated themselves on his -ability and helpfulness in 
piloting the Bill. 

Rural RECONsiBUOTiotf Scheme 

8tb. JUNE :—In the Council to-day Sir Abraham Laine moved as follows : “This 
Council approves the programme prepared by the Government of Assam and consi¬ 
dered by a committee ^pointed by the House for utilisation of Es. 5 lakhs granted 
by the Government of India for schemes of rural reconstruction in the province and 
recommends for the purpose of advising the Government on projects to be taken up 
that each district Deputy Commissioner should as far practicable invite one or more 
Council members to sit on the informal local committee constituted for the purpose in 
each district or sub-division. 

The motion was carried after full discussion. The Government programme proposed 
distribution of Rs. 3 lakhs for rural water supply, Rs. 1 lakh for village roads and 
Rs. 40,000 each for discretionary grants by Commissioners of Divisions for the pur¬ 
poses of public utility and village sanitation and Es. 20,000 for expansion of the 
area for cultivation of boro paddy. Amendments of Mr. Rohini Chaudhury, Mr. 
Munnawarali, Mr. Sarveswar Barua, Rai Bahadur Goswami for greater allotment of 
water supply were lost. 

After the close of the official business Sir Abraham Laine was congratulated by 
several members and the President on his appointment as officiating Governor. References 
were made to his great experience in the province and his accommodating qualities as 
leader of the House. Sir Abraham gave a suitable reply thanking all. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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The Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Delhi—16th. to 18th. January 1935 

The first meeting of the Working Committee for the year 1935 met at the residence 
of Dr. Ansari at Delhi on January 16, 17 and 18, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. 
The following members were present : 

1. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 2. Dr. M. A. Ansari, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
4. Shri C. Eajagopalaohariar, 5. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, 7. Syt. Gangadharrro Deshpande, 8. Dr. Syed Mahmud, 9. Syt. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, and 10. Aoharya .T. B. Kripaiani. 

Syt. Bhulabhai J. Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Dr. Khan Saheb attended 
the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed. 

A statement of accounts of the A. I. C. C. office for December, 1934 was placed 
before the meeting and passed. 

Provincial Contributions 

The Committee considered the letters of the Bombay and Burma P. C. Cs. request¬ 
ing the reduction of their annual subscriptions. Tlie Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

Condolence 

The Committee places on record its heartfelt sorrow at the sadden and premature, 
deaths of Syt. Abliyankar and Acharya Gidwani. The Committee records its apprecia¬ 
tion for the great services they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the cause 
of the country. The Committee conveys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of the deceased in their sad bereavement. 

Poorna Swaraj Day 

The public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuary has been observed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as the Poorna Swaraj (Complete Independence) Day. 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by Gie Congress, the proceedings for the 
day should not be in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promulgated by 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should be taken 
to previously announced meeting places and at the meetings the under-noted resolu¬ 
tion worded in Hindustani or the local languages should be read out by the Chairman 
and without any speeohe.s passed by tho audience standing. Where meetings are 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolu¬ 
tion and inform the nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

At every meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution should be preceded 
by the unfurling of the national flag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

“We remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, that Complete Independence 
is our birthright and we shall not rest till we have achieved it. 

“To that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Non-violence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider no sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

“As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of Truth and Non¬ 
violence, we shall seek to 

(i) adopt and promote heart unity among different communities and to establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

{ii) to adopt and promote complete abstinence from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
{in) to promote handspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use khaddar and other products of village industries to the exclusion of otlier products 
(iv) to abolish untouchability 

(») to serve the starving millions in every way we can 

(»») and to engage in all other national and constructive effort.” 

36 
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It is recommended that the national day be devoted,-, in so far as it is possible, to 
some special constructive effort and a determination be made to develop greater de¬ 
dication to the cause of Poorna Swaraj. 

There should be no hartal observed. 

Jubilee Celebrations 

Official announcement has been made that the Silver Jubilee of His Brittanic 

Majesty’s reign is to be celebrated in India. It is necessary for the Working Com¬ 
mittee to guide the public as to the attitude to be adopted on the occasion. 

The Congress has and can have nothing but good wishes for the personal 

well-being of His Majesty, but the Congress cannot ignore the fact that the rule in 
India with which His Majesty is naturally identified has been a positive hindrance 
to the political, moral and material growth of the nation. It now threatens to culminate 

in a constitution which, if enforced, promises to exploit the nation, to drain her of 

what she still possesses of wealth .and to harden her political subjection as has perhaps 
never beeen attempted before. 

It is, therefore, impossible for the Working Committee to advise any participation 
in the forthcoming celebration. 

At the same time, the Working Committee has no desire, by hostile demonstrations, 
to wound the susceptibilities of Englishmen and others who will want to take part 
in the celebrations. The Working Committee, therefore, advises the general public, 
including Congressmen who may be members of elected bodies, to be satisfied with 
mere abstention from the events that may be arranged for celebration. 

The Working Committee trusts that the authorities and responsible Englishmen 
will recognise and appreciate the honest tind inevitable attitude of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and refrain from unnecessarily wounding national self-respect by compelling, 
directly or indirectly, participation in the forthcoming celebrations. 

Textile Mills 

As most of the Textile mill-owners have broken their • pledges given to the Con¬ 
gress, the Working Committee is of opinion that it is no longer possible to continue 
the system of certification by the Congress or associated bodies. The old 'certificates 
issued should therefore be considered as cancellled. 

The Working Committee is further of opinion that it is the duty of all Congress¬ 
men and those who sympathise with the Congress to confine their attention ana give 
their support exclusively to the promotion of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 

DitcipUnary Rules 

Under Articles XII (d) (Hi) of the amended constitution the Working Committee 
frames the following disciplinary rules ; 

1. The Working Committee shall have the power to take disciplinary action against 

(»■) Any Committee of the Congress which deliberately acts or carries on propa- 

f anda against the official programme and decisions of tho Congress or deliberately 
isregards or disobeys any orders passed by any higher authority or by an umpire, 
arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed and which it is its particular duty to obey. 

fit) Any member of a Congress E.vecutive or elected Congress Committee who 
delinerately acts or carries on propaganda against the official programme and decisions 
of the Congress or deliberatelv disregards or disobeys any orders passed by any higher 
authority or by an umpire, arbitrator or corami.ssioner 'duly appointed and which it is 
his particular duty to obey. 

(ill) Any mernber of the Congress who is proved to the satisfaction of the Work¬ 
ing Committee to have been responsible for the embezzlement of Congress funds or to 
have broken a pledge given to the Congress or any subordinate committee or have 
been guilty of any fraudulent action in connection with enrolment or election to a 
Congi’ess Committee or is guilty of acts involving serious moral turpitude and such as 
render his continuance as member undesirable in the interests of the Congress. 

2. (») In the case of a Committee of the Congress the disciplinary action may be 
the supersession of such a Committee; and such further action against offending 
individual members as may be necessary may also be ordered. 

(ti) In the case of a member of any Congress E.xeoutive or elected Congress 
Committee the disoipilinary action may be his dismissal, and the fixation of a period 
during which he cannot be validly elected to any office or membership in any Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress. 

(Hi) In the case of a member of a primary Congress organisation the disciplinary 
action may be a disqualification for a stated period from standing for any election, 
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including election to the legislatures or exercising any other right of a member, or 
expulsion from the Indian National Congress. 

3. No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual concerned to state its or his ease and answer such charges as 
are made before the Working Committee. 

4. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the President may take cogniz¬ 
ance of all urgent oases requiring disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In all such oases the 'decision of the President must be placed 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees shall also 
have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
members of any Congress Executive Committees and members of primary Committees 
within their province. In all such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Committee shall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Committee or mem¬ 
ber against whom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Working 
Committee, provided that pending the appeal the order appealed against is 
submitted to. 

6. Any person against whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revision 
to the A. I. C. C. Such application should be sent by registered post to the Working 
General Secretary’s address not later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appealed against, provided that at any time a revision may be applied for and allowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. 

Residential Qualifications 

Interpreting the implication of residential qualification in Art. m of the constitu¬ 
tion, the Committee was of opinion that there was no inter-district restriction 
with regard to elections in the constitutions. It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province proposing 
to stand for an election in the province. 

A. I. C. C. Member* for U. P. 

On a reference being made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee for increas¬ 
ing its quota of A. I. C. C. members, the Committee after discussing the question decided 
that it had no authority to change the allocation of ,^members as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 

Bengal Election* 

The Committee adhered to the interpretation already given to Ariicle XVIII (6) and 
(c)^of the constitution. 

Burma 


The Committee discussed the problem of Burma under the scheme of reforms in 
the J. P. C. Report and decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Committee would 
for the time being function as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new scheme the 
Committee was of opinion that as the whole scheme was unacceptable and therefore 
no amendments could be suggested by the Congress, there was no bar to Burma Indians 
criticising parts of the scheme which vitally affected their position and status. 

Famine in Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving the distress 
in the famine-stricken areas in Andhra. He issued the following appeal: 

“I have read with pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
Rayalaseema which comprises some four districts of the Andhra Province m the 
M^ras Presidency. Famine conditions are prevailing there and millions of human 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
when a severe famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-.hy Mr. T. Prakasam, 
as President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prof. N. O. Ranga, 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for funds, for reheving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in another part of the 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plight of the people in the 
grip of a severe famine. I whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope the 
country, and particularly the South, will respond to it with the generosity which the 
cause demands”. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

The following is an authoritative list of the members of the A. I. C. C.: 

Chairman —Eajendra Prasad 

Ex-presidents 

1. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 2. Shri C. Vijiaraghavachariar, 3. S^ati 
Sarojini Naidu, 4. Dr. M. A. Ansari, 5. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 6. Shri Jawharlal 
Nehru, 7. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Elected Members 

1. Pt. Gouri Shankai' Bhargava, 2. Pt. Haribhao Upadhyaya, 3. Saeed Razmi. 

1. Dr. Bhogaraju Pattabhi Sitaramaiah Gam, 2. Bezwada Gopalareddi, ^ Swami 
Narayanananda Saraswati, 4. Tenneti Viswanatham, 5. Desabhakta Konda Venkata-, 
ppiah Pantulu, 6. T. Prakasam Pantulu Garu, 7. K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu Garu. 
8. A. Kaleswara Rao Garu, 9. Dandu Narayanaraju Garu, 10. Kallur Subharao Garu, 11. 
Bolusu Sambamurti Garu. 

Assam 

1. Bishnuram Medhi, 2. Syt. Nabin,^Chandra Bardoloi. 

Syt. Sri KrishnalSinha, 2. Dr. Syed Mahmud, 3. Syt Emdayalu Sinha, 4. Syt. 
Satyanarain Sinlia, 5. Swami Salijanand Saraswati. 6. Sar(^r H^’ihar Siima, 7. byt. 
Baii Narayan Sinha, 8. Maulavi Abdul Bari, 9. Syt. Rash Behan Lai, 10. Syt. Deep 
Narayan Sinha, 11. Smt. Ramtanuki Devi, ik Pt. Binodanand Jah, 13. Syt. JMprakas 
Narayan, 14. Syt. Ajiugrah Narayan Sinha, 15. Pt. Ramananda Misra, 16. SytMahamaya 
Prasad Sinha. 

L**Syt. Subhas Ch. Bose, 2. Syt. Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta, 3. Dr. PrafuUa Ch, 
Ghosh, 4. Sreemati Urmila Devi, 5. Mr. J. C. Gupta, 6. Syt. Birendra Nath Mazumdar, 
7. Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta,'8. Syt. Haripada Chattenee, 9. Syt. Panohanon Bose, 
10. Syt Nishit Nath Kundu, 11. Syt.-Dasanta Kumar Das, 12. Syt. Saral Kumar Dutta, Id. 
Syt. Kamal Krishna Roy, 14. Syt Amai'endra N. Ch^rabarty, p. Syt. Ram^dm 
Smha, 16. Maulavi Ghaisuddin Ahmed, 17. Syed Jalaluddm ilashemy, 18. Banmt 
Pumshottam Roy. 19. Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra, 20. Syt. Kiran Sankar ^y, 21. 
Syt. Kamini Kumar Dutta, 22. Syt Mahendra Chandra Sen, 23. Dr. Pratap Chandra 
Guba Roy, 

"^T^Loknayak Madhab Shreehari Aney, 2. Pundit Dinkarshastri Laxman Shastri 
Kanade, 3. Brijlal Biyani. 

Rowta^ t Nariman, 2. Syt. K. M. Mimshi, 3. Syt. Yusuf J. Meherally, 

■®“Tsyt. Ganga Singh, 2. Syt. Ratilal Desai, 3. Syt. B. K. Dadaohanji 
Rameshnath Gharekhan, 5. Syt. Souirani Poddar, 6. Syt. Kanchoddas H. (jandhi, 

' 1. Dr. N. B. Khare, 2. Syt. Chaturbhujabhai Jasani, 3. Syt. Jamunalal Bajaj. 

Ddhii 

1. Mr. B. Narasimham, 2. Pt. Pearey Lai Sarma, 3. Master Vishnu Chandra. 

Oujarat 

1. Syt. Chandulal Manilal Desai, 2. Syt. Kanaiyalal Nunuliliai,_ 3. 

Desai, 4. Syt. Manila! Valabhai Korhari, 5. Syt. Abbas Tyebji, 6. 

Dalpatbhai Seth. 

Karnatak „ , „ „ , j t, 

1. Syt. Rangarao Diwakar, 2. Gangadharrao Deshpande, 3. Syt. Viranagouda Pam, 
4. Dr. N. Narayanarao Hardikar, 5. Syt Gudleppa V. Hallikeri, 6. Syt Sampige 
Venkatapatiah, t. Smt. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya. 


4. Syt. 


Syt. Morarji R. 
Syt. Amaratlal 
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"^^L^^Syt. P. Krishna Pillay, 2. M. P. Narayana Menon, 3. E. C. KnnMkannan 
Nambiar, 4. E. M. Sankaran Namboodiripad. 

Mahakoshal . „ ^ , r. > j 

1. Syt. Pt. Ravishanker Sbukla, 2. Syt. Setb Govindas, 3. Pt. Dwarka Prashad 
Misbra, 4. Pt. Makban Lai Cbaturvedi, 5. Syt. Ohansbyam Singh Gupta, 6. Gapt. Lai 
Awadesh Pratap Singh. 

Maharashtra „ „ , n r, 

1. Syt. S. D. Deo, 2. Dr. B. C. Lagu, 3. Syt. N. V. Gadgil, 4. Syt. N. G. Gore. 
5. Syt. D. K. Gosavi, 6. Syt. R. G. -Jaju, 7. Syt. A. V. Tilak, 8. Syt. Gokul Bbat. 

N. W. F. 

1. Dr. Khan Sabab, 2. Sardar Ram Singh. 

Punjab . .r , T,. ,• 

1. Dr. Satyapal, 2. Sardar Gopal Singh Quami, 3. Dr. Sant Ram Seth, 4. Lala Pindi 
Dass, 5. Lala Achint Ram, 6. Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 7. Sardar Sardul Singh, 
8. Ljila Duni Chand, 9. Master Nand Lai, 10. Lala Des Raj Mahajan, 11. Mrs. L. R. 
Zutshi, 12. Ghazi Abdul Rahman, 13. Dr. Mohammad Alam, 14. Lala Bhagat Ram 
Chanana, 15. Muni Lai Karia, 16 Lala Kidar Nath Sehgal. 

Sind _ . Tr ■ , 

1. Syt. Jairamdas Doulatram, 2. Dr. Choitram P. Gidwani, 3. Swami Krishnanand, 
4. Swami Govidanand. 

Tamil Nadu 

1. Shri C. Rajagopalaohariar, 2. Syt. S. Satyamurti, 3. Syt. M. Bhakthavathsalam, 
4. Mrs, Rukmini Lakshmipati, 5. S. Venkatraman, 6. Syt. Audikesavelu NaiokOT, 
7. Dr. Gopalaswami, Sholavandan, 8. Syt. T. S. Avinashlingam Chettiar, 9. Syt. K. V. 
Venkataohalla Reddiar, 10. Syt. N. Narayanan, 11. Syt. C. Venkatrangam Naidu, 12. 
Syt. Sripad Shankar. 

United Provinces 

1. Aoharya Narendra Deo, 2. Shri Chandi’a Bhan Gupta, 3. Syt. _ Hanhar Nath 
Shastri, 4. Syt. Mahabir Tyagi, 5. Syt. Deep Narayan Varma, 6. Shri Krishna Dutt 
Paliwal, 7. Syt. Balkrishna Snarma, 8. Syt. Govinda Vaflabh Pant, 9. Syt. Purushottamdas 
Tandon, 10. Syt. Baldeo Chaubey, 11. Syt. Bindh Basini Prasad, 12. Syt. Jugal Kishore, 
13. Syt. Tisharubhar Dayal Tripathi, 14. Shri Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, 15. Syt. Sampurna 
Nand, 16. Shri Sri Prakasa, 17. Syt. Damodar Sarup Seth, 18. Syt. Muzmar Husam, 
19. Syt. Govinda Sahai, 20. Syt. Narbada Prasad Singh, 21. Syt. Gopal Narayan 
Saksena, 22. Syt. Bhagwandas Balendu. 

Utkal 

1. Malati Choudhury, 2. Lingaraj Misra, 3. Nabakrishna Choudhry, 4. Nandakishore 
Das, 5. Nilakantha Das, 6. DibSiar Pattanaik. 


Congress Provincial Executives 

The terms of the new Congress Constitution required all Provincial Confess 
Committees to hold on or before the 16th of January, 1935 their elections to A. I. C. 
C. and of office-bearers of the reconstituted Provincial Congress Committees. The 
elections were held according to this time-table. The following list gives the names 
of the presidents and secretaries of the respective P. C. Cs. 

Ajmere 

President : Shri Gauri Shanker Bhargava. General Secretary : Syt. Haribhao 
Upadhyaya. Secretaries : Syt. Saeed Razmi, Syt. Bishamber Nath Bhargava. 

Andhra 

President ; Syt. T. Prakasam, General Secretary : Syt. B. Sambamurti. Secretaries : 
Syt. B. Gopalareddi, Syt. Kalluri Chendramowli. 

Aaiam 

President : Syt. Bisnuram Medhi. Secretary ; Syt. Siddinath Sarma. 

Be bar 

President'. Syt. Srikrishna Sinha. Secretary : Syt. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 
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Bengal 

President : Syt. Sublias Chandra Bose. Secretary : Syt. Kamal Krishna Roy. 

Berar 

President : Syt. Brijlal Biyani. Secretaries : Syt. P. B. Gole. Syt. Madhavshastri. 

Bombay 

President : Syt. K. F. Nariman. General Secretaries : Syt. S. K. Patil. Syt. Gan- 
patishanker N. Desai. 

Burma 

President : Syt. Ganga Singh. Secretary : Syt. Eameshnath Gharekhan. 

C. P. Marathi 

President : Dr. N. B. Khaie. Secretaries ; Syt. E. S. Patwardhan, Syt. M. J. 
Kanetkar. 

Delhi 

President : Mr. Asaf Ali. General Secretary ; Syt. Jugal Kishore Khanna. 

Gujerat 

President : Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel. Secretaries : Syt. Morarii E. Desai, Syt. 
Bhogilal Lala, Syt, Manila! V. Kothari. 

Karnatak 

President : Syt. 8. K. flosamani. General Secretary : Syt. R. S. Hukerikar, Secre¬ 
taries : Syt. G. K. Gokhale, Syt. G. V. HoUakeri. 

Kerala 

President: Syt. A. K. Gopalan, Joint Secretaries ; Syt. K. P. Gopalan, Syt. P. 
Krishna Paniker. 

Mahakoabal 

President: Syt. Eavishankerji Shukla. General Secretaries : Syt. Thakur Pyarelal 
Singhji. Syt. L. G. Bhattaji. 

Maharashtra 

President : Syt. S. D. Deo. Secretaries : Syt. G. A. Deshpande. Syt. S. K. Bhave. 

North Western Frontier 

President : Pir Shahinshah. General Secretary : Khan Sadiillah Khan. Secretary : 
Syt. Earn Singh. 

Punjab 

President: Dr. Satya Pal. General Secretary : Syt. L. Kedar Nath Sehgal. 

Sind 

President : Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani. Secretary : Prof. Ghanshyam Jethanand. 

Tamil Nadu 

President ; Syt. C. Eajagopalaohariar. Secretaries : Syt. M. Bakthavathsalam, Sri- 
mati Rukmani liakshmipathi. 

United Provinces 

President: Syt. Sri Prakasa. General Secretary : Syt. Raft Ahmad Kidwai. Secre¬ 
taries : Seth Damodar Sarup, Syt. Vishambhar Dyal Tripathi, Syt. Thakur Das. 

Utkal 

President: Pandit Nilakantha Das. Secretaries : Pandit Lingaraj Misra, Syt. 
Nabakrishna Chaudhuri. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

The session of the new Assembly opened at Delhi on January 21, The present 
Indian Assembly consists of 145 members of whom 41 ai’e officials and nominated 
members. Among the elected seats Muslims have 30, Europeans 8, Land-holders and 
other special interests 11, and only 49 seats are open to the general electorate. Out 
of these the Congress captured 44 seats in the last elections. i 
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Adjournment Motioni 

Two adjournment motions were tabled by the Congress Partjr, one in connection 
with the Government circular over the All-India Village Industries’ Association and 
another for the detention without trial of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
waa talked out, while the Congress carried the second motion by 58 votes to 54. 

Prendential Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Assembl.y, 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani having secured 62 votes as against '70 
secured by Sir Abdur Rahimj a member of the Independent Muslim Party. All 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Rahim. 

IndO'Briti>h Trade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by 66 votes to 58 a motion urging the Government to 
terminate the Indo-British 'Trade Agreement. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, leader of the Inde¬ 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Khudai-Khidmatgara 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging the removal of the ban on Khudai Khid- 
matgai'S by 74 to 46 votes. The resolution was worded as follows :— 

“The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove or cause to be removed the ban on the Ehudai- 
Khidmatgars organisation in the North-West Frontier •Province.’’ 

Atsemfaly Verdict on J. P. C. Report 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection with 
the debate on the J. P. C. Report was different from that followed in the provincial 
councils. In the provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from taking part in tha 
voting so that only Indian opinion represented in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In the Assembly, however, government decided to intervene 
in the debate and cast all votes at their disposal against amendments to their proposi¬ 
tion for the consideration of the Report. But for this intervention the unambiguous 
resolution moved by the Congress Party recommending government not “to proceed 
with any legislation based on the said scheme” would have been carried. 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment moved by ^Mr. Jinnah. For the 
purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two parts, the first part relating to 
the acceptance of the Communal Award. The Congress amendment of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment, and was lost, there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party. After the 
Congress amendment was lost, the Congress group remained neutral and the first 
clause was carried with the votes of the Mussalmans and the Government. 

The second and third clauses were put together as being an entire alternative and 
were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government and nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was as follows:— 

1. “That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. “As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as it includes various objection¬ 
able features, particularly the establisliment of Second Chambers, the Extra-ordinary 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules. Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Executive and Legislature ineffective and therefore unless these objectionable features 
ai’e removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. “With respect to the 'scheme of the Central Government, called ‘All-India 
Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that it is fundamentally bad and totally 
unacceptable to the people of British India and therefore recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to advise his Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and with that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

The amendment contained in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entire alterna¬ 
tive scheme was treated by the Government, speaking through the Law Member, as 
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being as much a rejection of tbe J. P. 0. Report proposals as the more direct rejec¬ 
tion of the same by the Congress. The Law Member, while describing the nature of 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment, said as follows :— 

“Now, Sir, I was going to say that instead of the honest, direct and frontal attack 
which comes from my friend, Mr. Desai, we have this disingenuous and indirect 
attack from my Hon. friend, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, although directed to the 
identical purpose.” 

“My Hon. friend knows perfectly well that although in form it is an attack only 
on halt, yet in substance, in effect, there is no difference in the amendment of my 
Hon. friend, Mr. Jinnah, and the amendment of the Congress Leader.” 

Gavernmant Defeat* over Railway Budget 

The Government sustained a series of defeats in the Assembly when consideration 
of the Railway Budget came up for discussion. The Government policy in connection 
with the management of the Indian Railways was exposed by the members from 
various points of view. Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, the Leader of the Opposition, moved a 
motion for the reduction of the Railway Board Grant to Re. 1. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Desai incidentally exposed the present policy of 
the Government which was, as he said, inspired by their Despatch in 1930. The 
reasons given there for such policy were (a) rendering prompt and adequate sendee 
to military authorities in times of political crisis, (6) safeguarding the enormous 
capital sunk in Indian Railways, (c) guarantee services of higher railway officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State, (d) to ensure future recruitment of Europeans on 
military and other grounds and (e) maintenance of the interests of the Anglo—Indian 
community in Railway Services. It was in pursuance of this policy that the proposed 
India Bill has made the Railways a subject of the Governor-General’s special respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr. Desai’s motion was, as he pointed out in the course of the discussion, “not a 
token cut, Wt a refusal of supplies”. The motion was carried by 76 to 47 votes. 
In a free country the adoption of the motion for refusal of supplies would have 
produced its inevitable effect on the Government. Nothing can expose the irrespon¬ 
sible character of the Government of India better than the unperturbed indifference 
with which even motions of such importance supported by the overwhelming majority 
of elected representatives are treated by the Government. 

Other cut motions introduced in connection with the Railway Budget were as 
follows 

1. A token cut of Rs. 100 introduced on tliQ motion of Mr. Aney urging Indiani- 
sation of Railway Services. 

2. A token cut of Rs. 100 to urge greater facilities for third class passengers 
moved by Maulvi Shafi Dandi. 

8. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s token cut of Rs. 10 to discuss Railway policy. 

4. Mr. Joshi’s token out of Rs. 100 to urge Government to adopt recommendations 
of the Whitley Commission on Labour. 

5. A token cut of Rs. 100 moved by Captain Lalchand to urge reduction of 
freights for transport of agricultural produce. 

The heaviest defeat for the Government was recorded when Mr. Aney (Congress 
Nationalist) carried his motion by 87 votes against 44 over a discussion on the unsa¬ 
tisfactory progress of the Indiamsation of the railway services. 


Summary of Report of the AlWndia Harijan Sevak Sangh 

Organisation of the Sangh 

The affairs of the Sangh are managed by a Central Board consisting of the 

President, the Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Presidents of all Provincial Boards 

as ex-officio members and not more than 15 members co-opted by the President 
of the Sangh. The President of Provincial Boards may appoint their 
secretaries to act as their proxies in case of any of them not being 

able to attend a meeting of the Central ^ Board. The President _ of the 

Centrad Board subject to re-election is to retire every three years and is to be 
elected by the then existing Board. The President of the Central Board selects the 
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President of each Provincial Board, who in his turn is to select not more than 
fifteen members for his Board of whom five shall bo wholetime worters in the 
Harijan cause. All properties of the Sangh shall vest in a permanent Trustee or 
Trustees, appointed by the President of the Central Board. The office-bearers, agents 
and members of the Central, the Provincial Boards and Committees have each to sign 
a pledge aud have to perform some definite Harijan Service named by him and 
approved by or on behalf of his Board. There aro in all 24 Provincial Boards of the 
Sangh with' 179 district and 154 Taluk Committees. 

Educational l^'ork 1933-^4 

This year, as during the last year, special importance has boon given to educational 
advancement. The Central Board took upon itself the duty of granting scholarships 
and aid for collegiate studies and the Provincial Boards concentrated on the award of 
school scholarships. 

Against 497 schools of last year, the Board has 909 schools working this year, an 
increase of 85 per cent. Tlio total attendance has swelled to 24,824 and the total 
annual expenditure was Rs. 7.5.814-12-4 The number of night schools is propor¬ 
tionately very large, aud out of 909 schools only 535 aro day schools. 

^'Industrial Homes" 

The Sangh has this year taken a definite steps to ameliorate the economic condition 
of Harijans A number of “Industrial Homes'’ have been started in some provinces. 
The most important of these is tho Huuri Shala at Karachi, started out of the 
munificent gift of Rs. 50,000 by tho ilohatta family. Tho Sabarmati Ashram hM got 
a tanning and Chappal making section which turns out on an average 800 pairs of 
chappals and 300 pairs of shoes monthly. 

Welfare work for the year 1933-34 

The total number of old wells to which access of Harijans has been secured is 170, 
and the total number of new wells built for their use is 80. Temples thrown open to 
Harijans nutubor 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The value of medi¬ 
cal aid rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the Sangh stands 
at Rs. 10,683-1-3. 

Oandhiji’s tour 

The event of tho year was the All-India Harijan tour of Gandhiji which commenced 
on the 7th November! 1933 aud ended at Benaros by tho end of August 1934. This 
tour was a success iu many ways. It was a remarkable personal victory for 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was collected in about 8 
months, the largest collection in a province Rs. 1,10,458 was in Tamil Nad, and the 
largest collection in a city Rs. 70,203-15-8 was iu Calcutta. 

Funds 

Out of the net Purse Fund collection of Rs, 8,21,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs. 212,323-9The ordinary collections during 
the year were Rs. 51,855-9-10. Tho Gandhi Recovery Felicitation Fund of 
Rs. 20,199-3-7 has been merged into tho general fund and no separate account has 
been kept for it. 

During the year the total expenditure of the Head Office was Rs. 1,05,865-6-11)^ 
out of which Rs. 90,000 was grants and advances to Provincial Boards. Direct 
grants to institutions amounted to Rs. 1,649. There was an excess of expenditure 
over income. 

The Provincial Boards spent on administration Rs. 48,016, on propaganda Rs. 
22,783 and on welfare work Rs. 2,02,658. Thie works out as 18,8 and 74 per cent 
respectively. This is an advantu) considering that tho limit of 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent, and a) per cent, was prescribed for each of these items, at the last annual 
meeting held at Delhi. Tho considerablo reduction of expenditure under the second 
head, propaganda, was partly due to Gandhiji’s tour and partly duo to instructions 
issued to that effect by tho Head Office and rigidly enforced at the time of sanctioning 
grants. 
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ALL-INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES^ ASSOCIATION 

The ooQstitution of the All-India Village Industries’ Association has been amended 
^ the Board of Management of the Association at a meeting held on the 3rd 
February. The amended costitntion makes the organisation of the Association consist 
of trustees, foundation members, board of management, ordinary members, agents, 
honorary workers, paid workers, associates and also a board of advisers. The Board 
of Management, which would be an elected body holding office for three years, would 
be responsible for the execution of the policy and programme of the Association. But 
there will be a permanent Board of Trustees who shall hold funds and properties on 
behalf of the Association and shall disburse them in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board of Management. The Trustees will have power to overrule the 
instructions of the Board of Management if in the opinion of two-thirds of them such 
instructions contravened the object of the Association or its best interest. But the 
Trustees themselves are not empowered to disburse funds on their initiative. 

The text of the amended constitution is given below 

Constitution 

The name of the Association is contemplated by the resolution regarding village 
industries passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 27th. October, 
l934 at Bombay and known as All-India Village Industries Association i. e., Akhil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangh. 

Object 

(2) The object of the Association shall be village reorganisation and reconstruction 
including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and moral 
and physical advancement of the villagers of India. 

Functions 

(3) For due fulfilment of its object the Association shall raise funds, carry on 
research work, publish literature, organise propaganda, establish agencies, devise 
measures for improvement of village tools and do everything that may be necessary 
for furtherance of its object. 

(4) The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

Composition 

(5) The organisation of the Association shall consist of trustees, foundation mem¬ 
bers, board of management and ordinary members agents, honorary workers, paid 
workers, associates and shall also be assisted by a board of advisers. 

Trustees 

(6) The following six persons shall be permanent Board of Trustees who shall 
hold funds and properties on behalf of the Association and shall disburse them in 
accordance with the instructions of the board of management provided, however, if 
said instructions are in the opinion of the trustees in conflict with the object of the 
Association or with the best interest of it, there shall be joint meeting of the board of 
management and trustees and if in spite of a joint meeting two-thirds of trustees 
disapprove of the instructions of the board of management then such instructions 
would be deemed to have lapsed : 

(1) Sj. Shrikrishnadas Jaju, Treasurer, (2) Sj. J. C. Kumarappa ("VVardha), (3) Dr. 
Gopiohand (Lahore), (4) Sj. Jamnalal Bajaj (Wardha), (5) Sj. Baikunth L. Mehta 
(Bombay), (6) Dr. Khan Sahib (Frontier). 

In the event of vacancy occurring by reason of resignation, death or otherwise 
such vacancy shall be filled in by the remaining trustees amongst ordinary members 
of five year’s standing or if at the time of vacancy oocuring the Association has not 
been in existence for that period then from the list of members then in existence and 
registered on or before 31st day of March, 1935. 

Foundation Members and Board of Management 

The following shall be foundation members and shall also be the first Board of 
Management to hold office for seven years from this date, 3rd. February, 1935 along 
with such members as may be co-opted in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(1) Sj. Shrikrishnadas Jaju, (2) Sj. J. C. Kumarappa, (3) Sm. Goshiben Captain, (4) 
Dr. Khan Sahib, (5) Sj. Shoorji Villabhdass, (6) Dr. PrafuUa Chandra Ghosn, (7) Sj, 
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Shaakerlal Banker, (8) Sj. Laxmidas P. Asar. Sj. Shrikrislinadas Jaju. shall be the 
first president and treasurer and Sj. J. C. Eumarappa the organiser and secretary. 

After the expiry of the term of offioe of the first Board of Management the suo- 
oeding Boards shall be elected every three years by ordinary members of at least 
three years’ standing from among themselves. Bach member of the Board shall be 
jointly and severally responsible for enforcement of policy of the Association and 
shall, therefore, be expected to the best of his ability when the Board is not in session 
to represent and enforce its policy and programme within his or her sphere of 
influence. 

Ordinary Members 

Any person, who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed, recommended by a 
member of the Board of Management and whose admission is approved by the said 
Board, shall be an ordinary member of the Association. 

Agents 

Agents may be selected out of the ordinary members by the Board for representing 
it without any pay in villages or districts and shall be chosen for their knowledge of 
the area of their jurisdictions and for their organising ability and influence within 
their areas and shall be subject to bye-laws defining their duties. 

Honorary IVorkers 

Honorary workers shall be workers other than agents or ordinary members and 
shall be approved by a member of the Board of Agents. Such workers shall perform 
some tangible service of the Association. 

Paid Workers 

Paid whole-time workers shall be chosen by the Board or persons duly authorised 
thereto, subject to confirmation of the Board and shall give their whole time and 
attention to the work of the association. 

Any person, who sympathises with the object of the Association and pays an 
annual subscription of not less than Rs, 100, shall be an associate and one who pays 
a lump sum of Rs. 6,000 may be enrolled as a life associate. Advisers shall be those 
who consistently with their pre-occupations agree to give free benefit of their special 
knowledge to the association whenever consulted. 

Powers and Duties of the Board of Management 

The Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the association 
and shall have powers to add to their number from among the duly enrolled mem¬ 
bers, provided the total strength does not exceed twenty. It shall maintain proper books 
of accounts which shall be duly audited and which shall be open to public inspection. 

Bye-Laws 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the due carrying 
out of the object of the association. 

Alteration to the Constitution 

It will be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourths of the then 
existing members of the Board to alter, amend or add to the constitution with excep¬ 
tion of the clauses relating to the object and trustees. In the case of these two 
clauses a complete unanimity of the trustees and of the members of the Board of 
Management will be required to make any change. 

The following shall be added to the bj'e-laws. Bye-law No. II—Every ordinary 
member of the association shall send to the Secretary a report of the work done by 
him every quarter so as to reach the central office not later than one month after the 
expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters from any 
ordinary member, such a member shall cease to be a member of the association. 
Every honorary worker shall keep a record of the work done by him, an abstract of 
which he shall send to the Secretary once every quarter. 

Agency Rules of A. I. V. I. A. 

Under Bye-law No. 10 the following rules for agents have been framed by 
the Board of Management of the A. I. Y. I. A. 

(1) To begin with, the ^ent will be expected to attend to the programme already 
drawn up by the Central Office. After he has made a fair start with the Central 
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Office programme he will he expected to make a survey of aU such industries that 
may be revived, improved or introduced in his area and shall forthwith report to the 
Central Office the results of his investigation and submit a programme of work based 
thereon for examination by the office. 

(2) Every agent will be expected to attend to sanitation and hygiene of the village 
within his area. 

(3) With a view to finding markets for surplus products of the villages he should 
induce reliable merchants to store village products for sale at prices mutually fixed 
between the merchants and the agent so as to ensure genuineness of such products. 

(4) He should carry on an intensive propaganda to create a favourable opinion 
for the programme in his area. 

(5) He may invite and receive subscriptions and donations to meet the expenses in 
connection with his work and should not expect any financial aid from the Central 
Office. But he shall not utilise any part of the funds so collected by him for his own 
personal requirements. 

(6) He may appoint, whenever necessary and if funds at his disposal permit, paid 
workers needed for his work. 

(7) He shall keep accurate accounts of all receipts and disbursements which will 
be subject to audit by Central Office. 

(8) His work will be subject to inspection and supervision by the Central Office. 

(9) He shall submit a report of his work and abstract of receipts and payments 
for every month so as to reach the Central Office not later than the 15th of the 
month following. 

(10) Any neglect in submitting the monthly report and statement of acoounts or 
in carrying out the instructions from the Central Office will involve the cancellation 
of tile agency. 


POORNA: SWARAJ DAY CELEBRATIONS 

Poorna Swaraj Day was celebrated throughout India in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Working Committee The Government except in Bengal and Mysori 
refrained from any irritating interference with functions connected with the day. 

As advised by the Working Committee, Hartal was not observed anywhere in India. 
Silent processions, flagsalutations, unfurling of flags on housetops, and meetings where 
the resolution of the Working Committee w'as adopted and repeated word for word by 
the audience standing, were the features of the day. The occasion was also utilized at a 
few places for some form of service to Harijans. The Bombay P. C. C. organised a 
sale of national tri-colour flag buttons the proceeds of which were divided between 
the distressed peasants of Gujerat and Karnatak. 

In Bengal the resolution of the Working Committee was tampered with in the 
course of transit and published in papers in a mutilated form. The result was that 
public meetings held throughout Bengal were obliged to adopt and repeat the resolution 
BO mutilated. The Press Censor in Bengal cleverly omitted from the body of the 
resolution all reference to Independence, or sacrifice or suffering to be undergone to 
achieve the goal of Independence. The intention of this omission is obvious. It 
created resentment in public mind when the facts were brought to light. 

Again, at Eajbari (Bengal) the flag which was hoisted in front of the Town Hall 
was reported to have been pulled down and taken away by the Police. The Police 
at the same place tried also to remove the flag hoisted at the house of the President 
of the local (jongress (Committee. 

The District Magistrate of Mysore issued an order prohibiting the hoisting of the 
Congress flag within a radius of five miles of Mysore for six months from January 30, 
1935. The ground shown was that “such a flag might be construed as derogatory 
to the sovereignty of the Maharaja, which has a recognised flag of its own.” The 
order evoked much adverse criticism in the newspapers in India. 

Reports have been received of the celebration having taken place at the following 
places. The list, however, cannot be regarded as exhaustive;— 

A 

Adgaon (Akola), Agra, Ahmedabad, ^abpur, (Derha Dun), Ajit (Aligarh), Aiola, 
Allahabad, Amraoti, Arrah, Arvi, Asalgaon (Buldana), Aurangabad. 
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B 

Badnera (Amraoti), Bagarmau (Unao), Bagraya (Aligarh), Bahanpur (Aligarh), Bakhara 
(Sahabadi, Bairampor, Bafisora (Santhal Parganas), Barahiya (Monghyr), Balapur (Akola), 
Barthana, Bariarpur (Monghyr), Bankui’a, Bapatla, Barisal, Basim, Begusarai (Mongyr), 
Benares, Bezwada, Bhahhna, (r'hahaba(B, Bhandara, Bhojpur (Bijnore), Bikramganj 
(Shahabad), BJantia (Shahabad), Bholpur, Bombay City, Buldana, Burrabzar D. C. C. 

C 

Calcutta (North), Calcutta (Central), Calcutta (South), Calicut, Chanda, Chandina, 
Chandpur (Bijnore), Chapra, Chengadu, Chircandi, ( hinglepet, Chounk (Aligarh), 
Choupathy, Cocanada, Coimbatore, Comilla, Conjeevaram, Cuddapah. 

D 

Dadar, Dalla, Dalsingsarai, Banda (Dehra Dun), Darbhanga, Dehra Dun, Delhi, 
Deoghur (Santhal Parganas), Dhampur (Bijnore), Dharapuram, Dindigul, Doiwala (Dehra 
Dun), Dongargaon (Akola), Dumka (Santhal Parganas) Durgawati (Sahabad). 

E 

EUore, Enaetpur, Erwakatta (Etawah), Etah. 

F 

Ferozepur, Fethpur (Unao). 

G 

Gaura (Shahabad), Gaya, Ghatkopar, Ghaziabad. Ghormara (Santhal Parganas), 
Godda (Santhal Parganas) Gola (Lakhimpore), Gondia, Gopalganj, Gudivada, Guntur. 

H 

Haldwani (Naini Tal), Hapur, Harrya (Basti), Hathras (Aligarh) Hivarkhed (Akola), 
Hinganghat, Hooghly Howrah, Hyderabad iSind). 

1 

Indupui- (Monghyr), Intur. 

J 

Jagdishpur, Jacobabad, Jharia, Jammaiawadhya. 

K 

Kalamb (Teotmal), Kolwari (Basti), Karachi, Katol, Karania (Akola), Kamptee, 
Kasganj, Keleveli, Kelod, Khagab, Khagna, Khamgaon (Buldana), Khandwa, Kharangna, 
Khanhai-a (Santhal Parganas), Kotn, Kulpahar, Kumbhakonam, Kusmil (Santhal 
Parganas). 

L 

Lahore, Larkana, Lakhout (Dehra Dun), Lucknow, Lyallpur. 

M 

Madras (Andhra D. O. C.), Madura, Mahoba (Hamirpur), Makoor (Unao), Mamrezpur 
(TJnaoi, Mana (Akola), Mangalore, Mannargudi, Mehkar (Buldana', Mithi, Monghyr, 
Moradabad, Morshi, Motihari, Murtisapur (Akola), Mnsalipatam, Muttra, Muzaffarpur. 

N 

Nagapaliam, Nakhti (Santhal Pargana^, Namakha (Salem), Nashankar, Nagpur, Nasik, 
Nator, Nemmore, Nidubrolu, Noakhali, Nnzvid. 

P 

Palia (lakhimpur), Panhau (Unao) Patna, Peddapuram, Peramber, 24 Parganas D. C. 
C., Pihbhit, PApragautam (Basti), Pollachi, Poona, Pranimandal (Dana), Purnea, Purulia, 
Pui’wakhas (Unao), Pusao (Yeotmal). 

R 

Radhukera, Raipur, Rajamundry, Rajbari, Ramtek, Rantanpur (Santhal Parganas), 
Rishrkesh (Dehra Dun), Rudain (Aligrah). ' 

S 

Saharanpur, Salem, Salkea, Santa Cruz, Sarba (Santhal Parganas). Sasni (Aligarh), 
Sattenapalli, Saoner, Semria, Shahpur (Aligarh), (Shahabad) Shikapur, (Shahbad) 
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Siiokingliur, Shekhpur (Aligarh) ShuMpara (Shahabad), Sikendurpnr (Dnao), Sondila, 
Sonthan (Lakhiropur), Suiri, Sukode (Akola), Sukkur, Sylhet. 

T 

Tameshowernath (Basti), Tanjore, Tando Md.Khan, Teghra (Monghyr), Telhara (Akola), 
Tellicheri, Tinnevelly, Tiruchengodu, Tirupati, Tirpathur, Tiruttani, Tumser, Tuticorin. 

U 

Umra (Akola). Mmri (Akola). 

V 


Vela, Vileparle, Villupviram, Vizianagram. 

W 


"Wankhed (Buldana), Wim (Yeotmal), Wardha. 

Y 


Yeotmal. 


ALL-INDIA PROTEST DAY AGAINST J. P. C. REPORT 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following statement to 
the Press fixing February 7 as the Ali-Tndia Protest Day against Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

Statement 

“There being a general demand that a day should be fixed as a day of protest 
against the Joint Parliamentary Coramitttee’s Report on Indian constitutional reforms, I 
fix Thursday, February 7, for snoh demonstrations. 

“Public meetings should be held all over the country. The following resolution is 
suggested for adoption at such meetings. The J. P. C. proposals have been condemned 
by all shades of public opinion in the country and I appeal to all to Mrticipate in 
this country-wide protest againts them. The report of the meeting should be sent to 
the office of the A. I. C. C., at Patna and to the Press. 

Reaulution 

“The public meeting of citizens of.condemns the proposed ^ constitutional 

changes as conceived in a sprit of imperialist domination and economic exploitation 
and disclosing no intention of transferring real power to the people of India. This 
places on record its considered opinion that it prefers to continue the struggle for 
Swaraj under present constitution and calls upon the popular representatives in the 
legislatures to reject the proposed scheme”. 

In pursuance of this meetings were held not merely in every town of any import¬ 
ance in India but also in distant nooks and corners of many provinces. 

The reslution suggested by the President was adopted without any dissentient voice. 
In Bombav all political parties combined to give expression to their dissatisfaction 
over the Resort in a public meeting held under their joint auspices. The demonstration 
held in Rangoon under the auspices of the Burma P. C. C. was also unique in the 
sense that Burmans and Indians come together on a common platform to pass for the 
rejection of the Report. 


SITUATION IN MIDNAPUR 

Congress organisations in the district of Midnwiore (Bengal) being still under ban, 
the district is represented on the Bengal P. C. C. by representatives sent from the 
Midnapur District Workers’ Association in Calcutta with the approval of the Bengal 
P. C. C. 

The folllowing facts about the present situation in the district are taken from a 
report sent by the Secretary of the Midnapore District Workers’ Association. 

“The Government has not yet lifted the ban on the 99 Congress (Committees 
throughout the District. The premises ef the Contai National School, Narajole Raj Kut- 
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chary Building and other similar buildings and institutious are under Government 
occupation. 

‘■In the District and suh-divisional towns Curfew order, the prohibition of oycung 
by Bhadralong youngmen and the keeping of the identity cards by all persons between 
the ages of 15 and 30, as also the order to report all their movements to the Police 
are still in force, 

“Route marches of soldiers, with occasional house-searches still continue. A net¬ 
work of what are called anti-terrorist leagues have been started throughout the district 
and officials and certain non-offioials are holding meetings preaching not merely against 
the misguided activities of the terrorists, but also against all Congress activities. The 
Government is also now bent upon saddling the district with Union Boards. It may be 
mentioned that Midnapur resisted the imposition of these Boards in 1921 by offering 
Satyagraha.” 


DISTRESS WARRANTS IN BEHAR 

Property belonging to relations of several Congress workers in the district of Patna 
was recently attached by tlie Government on the strength of warrants issued^ for 
realisation of fines which were imposed on them in addition to sentences of imprison¬ 
ment in 1932. In every case, the Congressman concerned is reported to have had under¬ 
gone the additional term of imprisonment iu default of payment of the fine. In reply 
to the protests of the parties the Police officers engaged in the attachments are re¬ 
ported to have invited them to file suits to establish their claim. In the meantime in 
several cases the property attached was put to sale. 


UNITY TALKS 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement between the communities which could re¬ 
place the so-called Communal Award and which by minimising communal discord and 
bickerings could enable the country to present a united front proceeded for more 
than a month between the ('ongress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League. The talks started on January 23 
last and were resumed from February 12, after a short break in the first week of 
February. They terminated on March 1, 1935. 

The Associated Press rightly reported that as far as Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinnah were concerned the prolonged negotations had brought about 
a substantial measure of common agreement, and left to themselves they would 
have reached a settlement, which they had every hope would have been endorsed by 
the Congress and the Muslim League. But their attempt to make others outside the 
two organisations agree to the same failed. Accordingly negotiations were 
abandoned. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr, Jinnah have issued the following joint statement; 

“We have made an earnest effort to find a solution of the communal problem, 
which would satisfy all the parties concerned. We regret that in spite of our best 
efforts we have not been able to find such a formula. 

We realise that communal harmony and concord are essential for the progress of 
the country, and we can only hope that forces will arise which will make a future 
attempt more fruitful. 

Sd. Rajendea Pkasad 
Sd. M. A. Jinnah 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMITTEE 

The All India Congress Committee met at Jubbulpore on April 24 and 2^1935. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. Except the North-West Frontier Province, Kerala, 
Berar and Burma, all the other Congress provinces were represented. 
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1. CongreM ParlUmentary Board 

The Committee elected the followiag members to the Congress Parliamentary 
Board :— 

1. Shri Bhulabbai J. Desai, 2. Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, 3. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalaohari, 5. Shri 1C. F. Nariman, 6. Dr. Khan Sahab, 7. Pandit 
Goviud Ballabh Pant, 8. Shri S. Satyamurti, 9. Shri K. M. Mnnshi, 10. Shri Nabin 
Chandra Bardoloi, 11. Shri Surendra Mohan Moitr.a, 12. Shri As.af Ali, 13. Shri Sri 
!^ishna Sinha, 14. s<hri Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 15. Sliri Sri Prakasa, 16. Shri 
Govind Das 17. Shri N. V. Gadgil, 18. .''hri Rati Ahmad Kidrrai, 19 Dr. Satyapal, 
20. Shri T. Prakasam. 21. Shri K. Nageswar Rao, 212, Shri Kiransankar Ray, 23. 
Shri Nilkantha Das, 24. Dr. G. H. Kharo, 25 Shri S. K. Hosamani. 

2. Election Ditputet Panel 

The following members were eloctoi to the Election Disputes Panel :— 

1. Sardar Sardnl Singh, Advocate, 2. Capt. Lai .ivadhcsh Pratap Singh, 3. Shri 
T. Viswanatham, 4. Shri Mohanlal Saksen.a, .5. Shri C. N. .Mnthnranga Mndaliar, 6. 
Shri N. V. Gadgil, 7. shri Kamini Kumar Dutta, 8. Lala Dnnichand, 9. Shri 
Satyanarayan Sinha, 10. Prof. Abdul Bari, 11. Shri Rangarao Diwakar, 12. Shri K. 
Bhashyam* Iyengar. 

3. Auditor* 

Messrs. R. C. Metha & Co. of Bomltay were appointed auditors of the A. I. C. C. 
for the current year. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions ;— 

4. Condolence 

The Committee places on record its .sense of sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Syt. T. A. K. Sherwani in whom the country has lost a devoted and sincere 
patriot and indefatigable worker in the cause of Hindu-Maslim unity. The Committee 
conveys its sincere and heartfelt condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 
The resolution be communicated to Mrs. Sherwani and members of the family. 

The Committee also adopted the resolution of the Working Committee passed at 
Delhi on the premature death of Syt. Abhyankar. 

5. Congre** Party in the Axembly’^ 

The A. I. C. C. records its satisfaction at tho work cf tlie Congi’ess Party in the 
Assembly in the face of many difhcultios and congratulates tho members on the excell¬ 
ent discipline observed by thorn. 

6. Ban on Congro* OrganlMtion* 

This Committee draws the attention of the country to the continuance of the ban 
on Congress organisations in the N. W. F. P, and all Congress Committees in Midna- 
pur District in Bengal and on affiliated and allied bodies tnlly accepting the Congress 
creed and discipline like the Khndai Khidraatgars and Bindustaui 8ova Dal and other 
institutions in Kengal, Gujarat and elsewl-.ere and tl-.e recent supipression of Labour 
and Youth League organisations in Bengal, the Bombay Presidencies, the Punjab and 
elsewhere on the plea of alleged tendencies without reference to any overt acts, and 
arrests of workers connected with such org.anisatious. This Committee appeals to the 
people at largo to realise that tho political salvation of tho country is bound up with 
the strengthening of the Congress organisation and calls upon all sections to do every¬ 
thing to increase tlie strength of the Congress. 

7. Abu*e of Foreigner*’ Act 

The Committee notes the flagrant abuse of tho Foreigner's Act, an ancient piece of 
legislation intended for a wholly different purpose, in pursuance of the same general 
policy of continued repression, whereby a largo number of Congressmen who fully 
accept the Congi'ess creed liave been exterued from British India and thus deprived 
not only of the opportunity of legitimate activity but also of residing and carrying on 
business which in many cases they tiad been doing for yeai’s. 

This Committee strongly condemns the continuous repression that has been going 
on in Bengal particularly in the detention and internment without trial and in secrecy 

*Note ;—Members of the Assembly in the A. I. C. C. did not participate in the 
voting on this resolution. 
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and for indefinite periods of a large number of the youth torn from their natural 
surroundings depriving their families and dependants m many cases of the natural 
source of maintenance without making any other arrangement for their support. 

This Committee is of opinion that it is high time for the Government of Bengal either 
to discharge the detenues or give them a fair trial through the ordinary law courts. 

This Committee assures the people of Bengal in general and the detenues in parti¬ 
cular of its full sympathy in their affliction. 

The Committee asks the Bengal P. 0. C. to prepare a list of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their period of detention and internment and about the 
financial condition of the families and report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee further resolves that an All India Fund for the relief to the 
Detenues’ families be started under the control of the Working Committee. 

9. Mob Violence et Ferozabad 

This Committee deeply deplores the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating m the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivaram 
including children and patients. This Committee hopes that leaders of all communities 
will realise the extent to which religious fanaticism when once roused can go and 
that they will see the advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anything that 
fans such frenzy. It appeals to all to take effective steps to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living together in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. 

10. Indian State* 

This Committee declares that the interests of the people of the Indian States are 
as much the concern of the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 26, 
1935. Babu Rajendra Pi'asad presided. The following members were present: 

Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Shri C. Rajagopalaohari, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Sri K. F. Nariman, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Shri Gangadharrao 
Des^ande, Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th. 

Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Shri Surendra Mohan Moitra, 
Shri Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, Pandit Nilkantha Das and Shri Ravishanker Shukla 
attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on January 16, 17, and 18,1935 were confirmed. 

The statement of A. I. C. C. oM.ce accounts from January to March, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 124-7-6 under the head “Miscellaneous”. 

Eitimate of Expenditure 

The following estimate of expenditure of tho A. I. C. C. office till the end of 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 


1. Establishment ... ... 7000 

2. Postage and Telegrams ... ... 900 

3. Stationery and Printing ... ... 2900 

4. Travelling expenses ... ... 1800 

5. Rents and taxes ... ... 640 

6. Furniture ... ... 1000 

7. Library ... ... 1000 

8. Miscellaneous ... ... 900 

9. Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan ... ... 300 

lO. Electric Installation ... ... 250 

Total 16,960 


Note ;—^Under the head Stationery and Printing provision has been made for the 
following over and above the usual publications ;— 
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8d8 3fisi INDIAN National coNgNiSs 

(a) Reprint of I. N. C. 1927. 
m) Printing of I. N. C. for period 1930-34. 

(o) Printing of a compilation of Indian opinion on the J. P. 0. Report as sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Ansari. 

(d) Preparation of a map of India indicating Congress provinces. 

Remiision Granted to Frontier P. C. C. 

In view of the continuance of Government ban on Congress organisations in the 
North-West Frontier, the Committee granted the province the remission of provincial 
subscription for this year 

The Committee adopted the following resolutions : 

Provincial Subicription 

The Working Committee notes that many provinces have not paid the first instal¬ 
ment of their provincial quota while some nave not paid anything at all. The Com¬ 
mittee resolves under Art. XVIII, (n) that all Provincial Congress Committees should 

n up their full annual quota by the 31st. of July, and in case of default members 
n the defaulting provinces will not be permitted to participate in any meeting of 
the A. I. C. C. thereafter. 

Provincial Constitutiont 

The Provincial constitutions adopted by the Provincial Congress Committees of 
Assam, Karnatak, Kerala, Sindh, Tamil Nad, C. P. Marathi and Burma are sanctioned. 

The constitutions of Ajmer, Bombay, Andhra, Bihar, Utkal, Punjab, U. P., Berar, 
Gujarat, and Maharashtra are sanctioned subject to abeyance in respect of clauses in¬ 
volving doubts and conflicts. The President is authorised to deal with such clauses and 
sanction them after their rectification. The President is further authorised to sanction 
the constitutions from Mahakashal, Delhi, Bengal and N. W. P. P. after considertion 
and such enquiry as he considers necessary. 

Maximum Number of Delegates 

The maximum number of delegates returnable by the provinces under Art YI, f, ii, 
will be as follows : 

1. Ajmer 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Behar 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay city 

8. Burma 

9. Nagpur 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Kerala 

14. Mahakoshal 

15. Maharashtra 

16. N. W. P. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Sindh 

19. Tamil Nad 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 

2000 

Exteniion of Date for Enrolment of Members 

The Committee ratified the extension of the last date of enrolment of Congress 
members to 13th June. 

Consistently with this alteration, the following time table was also sanctioned 
1. Last date for enrolment as Congress member qualified to 
vote at the election of delegates for the next Session of 
the Congress 



13th Jane 
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2 . Despatch by the primary committees of lists of qualified 

Congress members 

3. Receipt by the P. 0. Cs. of above list from Primary 

C'ommitees 

4 . Receipt by the A. I. O. O. office of above lists from the P. 0. Os. 

5. Despatch by the A. I. C. C. office of figures of provincial 

quotas of delegates 

6. Election of delegates in districts 

7. Receipt of names of delegates by P. C. Cs. from districts ... 

8. Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. C. C. office from 

the P. C. Cs. 

9. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

10. Receipt in the A. I. C. 0. office of results of voting in the 

provinces in regard to the presidential election 

11. Announcement of the election of the President 

12. The Congress to meet ordinarily at the end of February. 

Change of Provincial Headquarter* 

With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be recognised unless the previous sanction of the Working Committee 
had been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The Committee directed that provincial committees requiring alteration of their 
headquarters should be asked to place their application befere the Committee for 
sanction. 

Rulei of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for circula¬ 
tion and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I. 0. C. 

1. The A. I. C. C. may be summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 
Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. shall be issued at least fifteen davs 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. C. C. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Com¬ 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. 0. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

Order of Business Etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6 The order for the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1. C. 0. other than 
those of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the d^ate. 

Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Resignation from the A. I. 0. C. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. c. 0. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. O. C. by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Piovinoial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 
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13th July 

30th July 
' 30th August 

30th September 
14th December 
21st December 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 
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Election DUputei 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial ('ongress Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Committee against decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to give 
decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided by 
the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XI, (h) of the Constitution. It will 
be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispirte if it considers it inconveni¬ 
ent or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article XI, (h). 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the ease may be, shall be toal. 

Other Diiputet 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress Committee will' be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C. shall be referred 
to the A. I. O. C. except through the P. C. C. concerned. 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

20. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

Nagpur P. C. C. 

The Committee approved of the adoption of the name of Nagpur P. C. C. by the 
Central Provinces (Marathi) P. C. C. 

Khaddar Clauie 

With reference to the enquiries made,- the Working Committee instructs the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of^ khaddar who has 
shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior to his election 
to office or as a member of a Congress Committee. 

Provident Fund for office Staff 

The Committee approved of a scheme for the establishment of a Provident Fund 
for members of the A. I. C. C. office staff and directed the Secretary to frame rules 
to govern the said fund and circulate them to members of the Working Committee. 

Mabakosbal Diiputei 

The Committee pased the following resolution:— 

Mr. X. F. Nariman is appointed arbitrator with final authority to deal with the 
disputes of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee and the Xhandwa District Con¬ 
gress Committee. . . ^ , 

Mr. Nariman is also requested by the Committee to investigate the complaints 
regarding the proposed constitution of the Mahakoshal P. 0. C. and the validity of the 
meeting held for passing the said constitution and to report to the President before 
the end of May, 1935 for final disposal. 


Guntur Congreu Committee Diipute 


The Committee passed the following resolution;— 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya is authorised by the Committee to investigate tte Gun¬ 
tur Congress Committee dispute and is requested to send up a report to the President 
before the end of May, 1935 for final disposal. 

Representation of N. W. F. nnd Midnapur 


In view of the continuance of ban on Congress organisations in the ^rth-West 
Frontier Province and Midnapur district in Bengal, the President was autMrised by 
the Committee to nominate members to represent the Frontier m the A. 1. D. D., 
the Congress, and the district of Midnapui- in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
and the Congress, such nominated members having the same right as duly elected 
members. 
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Recommendations for A. 1. C. C. 

The Committee recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the prooeedingB 
of the A. I. C. C. which were adopted with a few alterations and amendments. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

Shri Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 

“I appoint Sriyut Surendra Mohan Moitra and Sriyut ■-iPurushottamdas Tandon as 
members of the Working Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. M. A. Ansari and Sriyut C. Rajagopalachari”. 


PRESIDENT’S TOUR 

From the month of April last, the President of the Congress, Shri Etajendra Pras^, 
has undertakan a tour of some of the Congress provinces with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 
tour is to popularise the new constitution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
the need of constructive effort at a time when the nation had suspended Civil Dis¬ 
obedience activities. The flght for Swaraj could never be suspended until the objective 
of the nation had been gained. If the Congress is to play, as it must, its expected 
part in the next phase of the national straggle, it must built up an organization at 
once efficient and capable of bearing_ strain. 

The tour began with the Punjab in the first week of April and it was intended mat 
the whole of the national Week would be devoted by the President to the Pumab. 
But unfortunately owing to a sudden breakdown of his health, the programme had to 
be dropped after his visit to Lahore. 

In the third week of April, however, the President visited .Tubbulpur in oomiection 
with the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and has since then visited the 
provinces of Berar, Karnatak, Maharashtra and Bombay one after another. In 
Berar, the President had to perfom the opening of the Berar Provincial Political 
Conference held at Akola presided over by Pandit Govinda Vallabh Pant. Similarly, 
in Karnatak he opened the proceedings of the Karnatak Provincial Conference at 
Mangalore presided over by Shriyut Sri Prakasa of Benares. 

In the course of this tour the President visited almost every place of importance 
in the provinces concerned covering more than 1,500 miles by car apart from the 
route traversed by train. Most of the places visited were villages where a Congress 
President is said to have gone for the first time. The following extracts from an 
interview given by the President to the Press will convey some idea of the tour and its 
effect on the provinces so far as Congress work is concerned. He said :— 

“I had a very strenuous time. During my tour, I crossed and re-crossed the beauti¬ 
ful Western Ghats several times, and covered, I believe, more than 1,500 miles in oar. 
I addressed more than 70 meetings, and met a large number of workers in Berar, 
Karnatak, and other parts of Maharashtra. In the Congress province of Karnataka, I 
included the Mysore State, and the small, but the beautiful province of Coorg. In 
Maharashtra, I included some of the Maharashtra States. 

“If enthusiastic reception given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 
towns but in small taluka towns and even in the wayside villages are any indication 
of the genuine enthusiasm for the Congress and confidence in its programme, then 
I can say without any hesitation that the provinces I have visited are full of it..” 

Continuing the President said :—“Some of the places I visited have had very hard 
times during the Civil Disobedience movement, but I found them none the worse for 
it, and people were as enthusiastic as in other provinces. In such places, some attempt 
is being made to give relief, but any relief can at the best be palliative and people 
have to stand upon their own legs. I am glad that the lesson has been learnt to a 
certain extent, and it rests with the workers to impress it still further on them.” 

The programme of tour so far arranged leads up to the end of June during which 
the President has to visit parts of Maiarashtra and the Congress Provinces of Nag¬ 
pur and Mahakoshal. 
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CoDgreis Organisations and Institutions under Ban 

G u j e r a t 

The total number of institutions or associations still under ban in Gujerat would be 
somewhere near 50. Some of these are -educational institutions. Following are the 
principal institutions ;— 

(1) The Gujerat Vidyapith, the premier national qducational institution. (2) Patidw 
Boarding House (Ashram), Surat. (3) Anavil Boarding House (Ashram), Surat. (4) 
Bardoli Ashram. (5) Madhi Ashram. (6) Sarbhan Ashram. (7) Vedchi AMram, an 
institution for literary and vocational education of forest tribes. (8) Vallabh vidyalaya 
—an institution for the education of Rani Paraj, a backward Hindu Community. 

The buildings of all the banned institutions are in possession of the Government. 

Bengftl 

(1) Abhayasram (Comilla); (2) Simla Bayam Samity (North Calcutta); (3) G^a 
Man^ (Bogra) ; (4) Youth Association (Howrah) ; (5) Tarun Samity (Howrah) ; 
(6) Satya Broti Dal (Nadia). 

Faridpur (Bengal) 

(1) Jabarkola Seva Samity ; (2) Saldah Hindu-Moslem .Tubak Sangha ; (3) Bojhari 
Tarun Sangha; (4) Chakdah Bani Mandir Library ; (5) Naria Bambhaban Boys Library; 
(6) Birendra Kutir, Palong ; i7) Kishore Sangha, Palong ; (8) Faridpur Chattra San¬ 
gha ; (10) Bhanga Tarun Sangha; (11) Madanpur Gymnastic Club ; (12) Dingamani^k 

Gymnastic Alchara; (13) Tire Union Club, Erikathi ; (14) Rajbari Gynastic Club ; (15) 
Cmttaranjan Smriti Samity, Mulgaon ; (16) Nikliilranjan Smriti Samity, Digsal. 


Midnapore (Bengal) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
96. 
27. 

2a 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


1. Sardar Subdivision :— 
Garbota Congress (Committee, 
Garbeta „ i, 


Garbeta Thana (;k)ngress Committee, 

„ Congress Committee and Salsi Board 

Gai-beta Congress Committee Kharkusma 
Midnapur District Congress Committee, 

„ Town Congress Committee 

„ Sardar Subdivisionat Committee 

„ Congress Sovadal Sikshashibir 

„ „ (Committee Union No. 3 

Dhantor „ ,. „ 5 

Chaknarsing „ „ „ 6 

Shalbani „ „ n 

Bishnupur „ „ « 

Keshpur „ „ v 

Jhilla ,, 1 , 11 

Thoup Congress Committee 
Kushi Sub „ 11 

Eotai ,, ,, 11 

Eamakata „ ,i 

Anandapur „ „ 

^aragpur Thana Congress Committee 
Keshiari „ ,, 

Bagasti Union „ « 

Sabang Thana „ « 

Dantan „ n 

Narain Chaak „ n 

Haripur „ n 


Royal Union No. 4. 
Jagardanga Union No. 8 
Dariapur „ 12 

Husgur „ 17 

Radhanagar „ 12 

Urgunge „ 21 

Chandrakona Road No. 23 
Magban Union 24 

Garbeta Union 27 

Union No. 98 
29 

Midnapur—P. S. 


De^ra 

Sh^bani 

Keshpur 

Kesiipur 


P. S 


Kharagpur „ 

Keshan „ 

11 « 

Sabang „ 



t,TSt OF BANNED ORGANISATIONS 

35. Mairampur Congress Committee Union No. 2 

36. Larma „ „ „ No. 4 

37. Gopinathpur „ „ „ No. 6 

38. Kantania Central „ )) No. 7 

39. Belda „ „ „ No. 9 

40. Raisarai Congress Office 

41. Dhaneswarpur Congress Association Union No. 3 

42. Karkai „ „ „ No. 4 

43. Gobardhanpur „ v . . « . 

44. Pidrai Youth Association and Salishi Board Union No. 8 

45. J^chak Congress Office and Salishi Board No. 9 

46. Anandapur Volunteer Camp 

2. Ohantal Subdivision :— 

47. Cheohua Hat Congress Office 

48. Nischintipur Ohantal Congress Committee 

49. Kechkarpur ,. „ 

50. Goshaibazar Chandrakona Town Congress Committee 

51. Kuapur Congress Committee 


Naraingar „ 


Keshpur 


Daspur 
Chandra Kona 


Tamluk Subdivision ; — 

Tamluk Subdivisional Congress Committee _ Tamluk 

Tamluk Thana „ „ Union No. 4 „ 

Tamluk Boycott „ „ ,. 10 „ 

Kolaghat „ „ „ 12 „ u 

Rashgaohtala ,. „ Union No. 13 ,. 

Hijalberia « « Union „ 

Nimtauri „ « , ” 

Dakshin Harkuli Mayna Thana Congress and Sahshi Board 

Union No, 1 Ma^ 

Hiialbari Congress Committee . Tamlui 

Changrachak „ „ Union No. 4 Mayna 


Union No. 4 Mayna 
” Panoiikura 


62. Asnan „ „ i> ' 

63. Keshapat „ „ F 

64. Jorapur „ „ 

65. Arjunda „ „ „ . . 

66. Khodambari „ „ Union No. 9 

67. Turulbari „ „ « No. If 

68. Babupur ,, „ v No. 1 

69. Chaitanyapur Volunteer Camp _ ^ c 

70. Banbasiidebpur Union Congress Committee Union 4 

71. Chakdwipa „ „ « 6 

72. Chakdwip Volunteer Camp. « 6 

73. Gnuabaria „ „ « 8 

74. Basudebpur „ „ n 9 

75. Guabaria Congress Committee » 8 

76. Basudebpur „ ,, ” „ v j ■ 

77. Betkalla „ Office n 4 Mahishadal 

78. Eajarampur „ „ n 7 „ 

79. Amritberia „ „ _ v 9 » 

80. Nandakumar Congress Association „ 5 „ 

81. Lakshya „ Committee V, 11 

4. Contai Sub-division :— 

82. Banamali Branch Congress Office Union No. 7 Contai 

83. Pichhabani Congress Committee „ « 10 „ 

84. Bandabassain „ „ „ „ 12 „ 

85. Contai Subdivisional „ „ n 15 „ 

86. Mirjapur Branch „ „ „ n 17 „ 

87. Ajoya „ „ „ Kha; 

88. Ajanbari „ n 

89. Bwighai „ „ Union No. 6 

90. Pamparul „ „ „ No. 10 

91. Panchrol ,, „ „ No. 9 


Union No. 9 Nandigram 
„ No. 13 ,, 

,. No. 1 Sutahata 

Sutahata P. 1 


11 


11 

11 
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92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 


Bhnbanichak „ 

Amarpiir „ 

Kabinka „ 

Pania Sardar „ 

Bayenda „ 

Simulia (Bbimeshward) 
Gopinathpur „ 

Juibia ,, 


Office 


n 

n 


No. 15 
No. 9 


North-West Frontier 


Patashpur 

Bhagabanpur 

?? 

11 

11 


« 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


All Khudai Kliidmatgar Organisations. 

Karnatak 



Hindustani Seva Dal ; (2) Hubli Youth League ; (3) Hubli Swadeshi Pracharak 


U. P. 


(1) Hindustani Sewa Dal, U. P. ; (2) Prem Maha Vidyalaya, Brindaban. 
The list is incomplete. Several Provinces have not yet sent their list. 


Suppression of Labour and Youth League Organisations 

The following Labour and other organisations have been recently declared unlawful 
by the Government : 

Calcutta 

1, Calcutta Communist Party 
2 Port and Dock-Workers Union’ 

3. Workers and Peasants Party. 

4. Calcutta Committee of the Workers Party of India 

5. Kirti Dal 

6. Workers Party of India 

7. Indian Proletarian Kevolutionavy Party 

8. Bengal Jute Workers Union 

9. Bengal Match Factory Workers Union 

10. The Ci^ Motor and Transport Workers Union 

11. E. S. N., I. G. N., and Ry. Companies Labour and Workers Union 

12. Youth League 

13. Bangiya Chhatra and Yuba Sangsad 

14. Tramwaymen’s Union. 

15. Tansport Worker’s Union. 


Bombay 

1. Lai Bawata Girni Kamgar Union : Red Tx-ade Unfon, 

2. Young Worker’s League—Political Organisation of Young workers on Marxist— 
Leninist line. 

3. Marxist League—Petty Bourgeois organisation for the spread of Marxism in 
social, political matters. 

4. Aamgar Yangmaya Prasarak Mondal Marxist Vangmaya Mandal—^Book Publish¬ 
ing Association. 

Allahabad 

1. Min Majdur Union—Red Trade Union of Textile workers. 

unjab 

1. Kirtikisan Party. 

2. Anti Imperialist League (Navajawan Bharat Sabha). 

Madras 


1. Young Worker’s League (same as Bombay). 

India 

1. The Communist Party of India. 
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Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Campaign of Searcbet againit Soeialiat Patty 

The Police and the C. I. D. in Bihar, Lahore and Delhi were recently busy in 
connection with searches of residences of people connected with the Socialist Party. 
In Bihar it turned out to be a hunt for socialist literature. Es'en standard books as 
Cole on Money and a short Socialist Syllabus were taken possession of. The Proceed¬ 
ings Book of the Kisan Sabha-a Peasants’ organisation, and all papers connected with 
the activities of the organisation wore .seized. 

Simultaneously searches wore carried out by the Police at_ half a dozen places 
at Lahore. Four "persons were arrested in connection witli Socialist activities. They 
raided tlie pbaces on tlio strength of warr.ants issued under the Criminial I>a\v Amend¬ 
ment Act and the I’less Act. The arrested pei-sons include members of the Punjab 
Socialist Partv and the Balbharat Sabha. 

Similarlv, the office! of the Dellii District Congress Committee and half a dozen 
other places were raided by the Police at Delhi on May 5 in connection, it is reported, 
with the distribution of the Congress AVorking Committee resolution regarding the 
Silver Jubilee and posters issued by the I’raja Mandal (poa.sants' organisation). 

Eighteen Month*' R. I. for Sedition 

Mr. Nani Sen-Cupta was sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency M.agistrate of Calcutta on a chaigc of delivering a seditious 
^eech in Cornwallis'Scpiare on l)oc:ember 24 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth 
League. 

2 Year*' R. I. for Sedition 

Syt. Shirdhar M. Joshi, a pleader (Bombay), was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

Congre** Worker Arretted 

Pandit Lak.shrai Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in Orissa was arrested 
while addressing a public* meeting at Bhubaneswar hold in pursuance of the ^peal 
issued by the Congress [’resident for the observance of the Detoimes’ Day. The Presi¬ 
dent of the meeting was also arrested and let off after some time. 

The Police wa.s also ri!iioi ted to have seized all papers found in possession of the 
President and all articles in place of meeting including benches. 

Internment Order* in Chittagong 

Some 150 young mm of Chittagong wore ordered to remain interned in their homes 
for a month, infringement of the order making them liable to a punishment of six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Congre** Worker Interned 

Mr. N. Sanyal, a Congress worker, was arrested on the (ith. instant, and served 
with an internment order proliibiting him from leaving tlie Faridpur District. 

Arreits under Terrori*t Suppre**ion Act 

The special police arrested Jitendra Nath Karraakar of Dinajpur, Bachanlal, an em¬ 
ployee of R. C. Kahanchand, 212 Cross Street, Calcutta, Surj Kara Teli of Keshoria in 
Matihari District, Saraju Kara (Shatwar of Parais in Dumka Dist., and Baldeo Hazara 
of Mahua in Mnzaffarpur District under section 81 of the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1932-ill and the Darjeeling Deputy Commissioner’s Order dated 
March 18 for coming to Silignri without necessary passport. The arrested persons were 
ignorant villagers, artisans or menial serv.ants of their emidoyees and evidently had no 
knowledge that the district of Darjeeling was a prohibited area for the Hindu's. 

The Congress under Surveillance at Ahmedabad 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad issued a circular to all the police officers 
in the district asking them to minutely observe and report all activities of Congress 
organisations in the district. 

The circulation enjoined tho police officers to note the number of Congress organi¬ 
sations in their respective jurisdictions, whether those organisations possessed buildings 
of their own, the total number of Congress members, the. addresses of workers, the 
nature of response of the people to Congress activities and the progress of work iu 
the villages. 

39 
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The police officers it is reported have begun collecting information called for in the 
circular. 

Possession of Photograph a Crime 

Kshetralal Saha, a young Bengali, was sentenced by the subordinate Magistrate of 
Noakhali, to one •week’s rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100 or in 
default a sentence of six months’ R. I. on a charge of possessing a photograph of 
Santi Ghose and Santi Choudhury, two Bengali girls convicted of the charge of mur¬ 
der of Mr. C. J. B. Stevens. 

Political Prisoners in Dacca Jail 

The political prisoners who went on hunger strike in Dacca Jail were given the 
following sentences as Jail punishment for continuing the strike. 

The following three prisoners to receive 20 stripes each. 

Dharanidhar Ray, Haripada Banerjee and Sukumar Sen Gupta. 

The following prisoners to have extention of terms of imprisonment as follows;— 

Rabindra Das—4 months R. I. ; Dasarathi Haidar—9 months R. I. ; Rabindra 
Mittra—1 year R. I. Rupendra Das—2 months R. I.; Bhagwan Biswas—9 months R. I. ; 
Rar^i Biswas-4 months R. I. ; Akhil Mukerji—9 months R. I. Manindra Mazumdar— 
9 months R. I.; Nitya Mazumdar—9 months R. I. ; Ananta Bhattaoharya—9 
months R. I. 

Two Years R. I. for Sedition 

Mr. K. G. Kulkarni, a Labour worker of Bombay, who was arrested on the charge 
of sedition in connection with a speech delivered in' April last was sentenced on May 
28, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Searches in the Punjab 

More than half a dozen searches were simultaneously conducted by the C. I. D. 
Police at Amritsar, Jullundhur, Dadehar and Khanna. 

At Amritsar the places searched included the offiices of the Sikh Deshbhagat 
Parwar S^ayak Committee and of the Rhalsa Sevak, and Amritsar daily. The Police 
seized certain handbills, posters and books. 

Raids in Calcutta 

The police raided several places in Calcutta including the offices of All-India Trade 
Union Congi-ess and Red Trade Union Congress and seized a mass of literature dealing 
with communism. 

The Calcutta Gazette of May 29 announced the forfeiture of several books dealing 
with communism, viz., “What is Communism”, “Rebel against ■Imperialism” by 
Soumyendra Nath Tagore, “View-Point of International Communist Opposition”, pub¬ 
lished from Bombay by the Seoretai-y of the Independence of India League, and 
Young Socialist League and M. N. Roy.” 

At A. I C. G. Office 

On a warrant issued by the additional District Magistrate of Allahabad, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police', accompanied by the District Intelligence Staff Police of 
Allahabad visited the A. I. C. C, office and took possession of all copies of “Eight 
Days Interlude” by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Restrictions on Hindu Visitors to Darjeeling 

Following orders of the Deputv Commissioner, Darjeeling’ have been issued under 
the Bengal Suppresion of Terroris't Outrages Act, 1932, and the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Rules, 1934. 

1. In these orders “Hindu young person” means any Hindu person of either sex, 
between the ages of 14 and 25 years, not ordinarily resident in the district of 

2. No person whatsoever not ordinarily resident in the Darjeeling district shall 
enter, or remain in, the district without complying with the following conditions, 
namely 
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(a) sucli person shall, if so req^uired, afford all reasonable facilities for ascertain¬ 
ing whether such person is a Hindn young person in possession of the pass or 
identity card required by these rules, to the following oflBcers, namely :— 

fi) all Magistrates :— 

(ii) all Commissioned Military oflicers, and 

(iii) all Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Sub-Inspector or Head 
Constable : 

(b) such person, if travelling in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause (a) of this order, stop such vehicle or cause it to be 
stopped and afford to the officer such facilities as are mentioned in that clause. 

Ime public have been informed that, under Section 3 of Bengal Act XII of 1932, 
any officer referred to in clause (a) of the above order has power to require any pereon 
whom such officer on reasonable grounds suspects to be acting or about to act in a 
manner prejudicial to tlie public safety or peace to give an account of himself, and 
may further arrest and detain such person. 

3. No Hindu young person shall enter the Darjeeling District without complying 
with the following conditions, namely :— 

(a) the young person shall come provided with two photographs of himself or her¬ 
self, each certifled by an officer of the district in which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not tower than that of Deputy Magistrate, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Deputy Superintendent of Police, or (in Calcutta) of Deputy Commissioner of 
Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police; 

(b) every such person shall report himself at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge before 
proceeding to his destination. 

(c) on arrival at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to the 
officer in charge of the special police posts which will be situated at those places, and 
shall apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 
authorising the young person to outer the district: 

(d) in order to obtain such pass the young person shall supply the officer in 
charge with one of the photographs referred to in clause (a) of this order which will 
be attached to the pass ; 

(e) the yoimg person shall enter in writing at the special police post in a book 
maintained lor the purpose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 
officer in charge) such particulars of the young person’s identity, occupation and past 
and proposed movements as may bo required by the officer in charge ; and shall sign 
(or, if illiterate, attest by thumb impression) such entry. 

4. No Hindu young person shall remain in the Darjeeling district without com¬ 
plying with the following conditions, namely :— 

(a) the young person, unless in possession of a valid pass, shall be in possession 
of and carry an identity card issued by the officer in charge of the police-station at 
Siliguri, Teesta Bridge, Kurseong, Darjeoling or Kalimpong ; 

(b) when applying for an identity card, the young person shall produce the pass 
obtained at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge ’ and shall also supply the offloer-in-oharge with a 
second photograph certified in the manner referred to in clause (a) of order 3 or 
by an officer in charge Darjeeling district of rank not lower than that of Deputy 
Magistrate or Deputy Superintendent of Police. The second photograph will be attached 
to the identity card. The temper iry pass will be retained by the officer in charge and : 

(c) the young person shall not enter or leave any railway station without showing 
to any Police officer who may require it a valid pass or identity card held by such 
person. 

5. Every owner, or occupier in control of any hospital, sanitarium, school, hotel, 
boarding house or hostel shall without delay supply to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police station full particulars of the 'arrival or departure of any Hindu at or 
from such hospitaL sanitarium, school, hotel, boarding house or hostel, and if so 
required by the officer in charge, any further information within his knowledge relating 
to such Hindu. 

6. The Deputy Commissioner may by order in writing exempt any person from 
aU or any of these orders ; 

Provided that such exemption shall be conditional on the person exempted carrying 
with him the written order of exemption and producing the same when required to do 
so by any officer entitled under these rules to require production of a pass or identity card. 
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BENGAL D E T E N U E S 

An Appeal By tbe Preiident 

It is a well-inown fact that a large number of youths of Bengal is in detention 
without ti'ial and without any opportunity being given to them to clear their character. 
The All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting at .Tubbulpur, passed a resolution, 
expressing its sympathy with the sufferers and demanding their release or, 
in the ^ternative,'a fair and open trial in an ordinary com’t of law. 

Many of the sufferers have remained in that condition for years, and there is no 
knowing how long they are going to be detained. There are others who, though not 
in prison or detention camps, have their movements restricted. Others again have 
been externed from the province. While on a small scale all this is happening in 
some other provinces also, the case of Bengal has assumed such large proportions that 
it has become necessary to agitate this question on a countrywide scale. 

More than 2,000 persons are under such detention there. The A. I. C. C. has 
decided to raise funds for the relief of the distress caused to the familes and depen¬ 
dents of the detenues on account of their being deprived of the services and assistance 
of their bread winners. 

I accordingly appeal to the countiy at large to subsorible generously to the fund. 
I appoint Sunday, May 19, as a special day for making collections, and request pro- 
vincml organisations to make arrangements for such collections and send them to the 
General Secretary, All India Congress _ Committee, at Swaraj Bhaban, Allah^ad, 
who will issue receipts for them. Individuals may also -send donations to the above 
address. The A. I. C. C. Office will keep accounts. I hope and trust the collections 
will be commensurate with the requirements of the _ work and the deep feelings of 
sympathy which tie sufferings of the detenues evoke in all parts of the country. 


Bengal Government’s Prohibition 

By an order issued in exercise of the power conferred by Section 2-A of the IndiM 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, the Governor-in-Council of Bengal prohibited &e 
publication of any information connected with the observance of the Detenue Day 
throughout India in accordance with instruction issued by the President ^of the 
Congress. In their opinion the classes of opinion specified by them in clauses (a) and 
(b) tended to excite sympthy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist movement. 
The two clauses are as follows ^ mu, ir 

“(a) any information regarding the “Detenue Day announced for the lath May, 
1935 or which may be announced for any' subsequent date, or any information regar¬ 
ding any meeting or any action or statement in connection therewith”. 

“(b) any information regarding any meeting or any other action, or any stateinent, 
held, taken or made or proposed to be held, t^en or made, for the purposei of nailing 
for the release of persons detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendrnent Ach 
1930 (Bengal Act VI of 1930) or under the Bengal -State Prisoners Regulation, 181B 
(Bengal Regulation of 1818^ or for the piu'poso of exciting sympathy with any such 

T)0rsoii^ ^ 

In their communique issued in this connection the Government of Bengal state: 
“Government realize that support may have been given to this movement by per¬ 
sons whose motives are purely humanitarian”. 

“At the same time, it must be pointed out that Government have themselves under¬ 
taken an obligation to make such provisions for detenues and their dependents as seem- 
to them reasonable and proper. This obligation is being carried out. Moreover, though 
the situation as regards terrorism has improved, the public should realize that 
this improvement is only kept up by the utmost vigilance on the part of those charged 
with the duty of maintaining public security. 

Congress President's Rejoinder 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following statement 
in reply to the communique of the Bengal Glovernment:— 

“i have just seen the full text of the order of the Government of Bengal prohibi¬ 
ting the publication of any information or news regarding the Detenue Day and 
information regarding any meeting or action calling for the release of or expressmg 
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Sympathy with persons detained under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 
or under the Regulations of 1818. I have also read the Government communique 
justifying the Government action. The Detenue Day was intended to protest against 
the detention of large number of persons without trial by a court of law and without 
any opportunity being given to them to meet any charges that the Goveriment may 
prefer against them It is one of the recognised canons of civilised jurisprudence 
that a man should be held to be innocent until he has been proved to be guilty, 
and the whole country has felt the injustice of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinary rules of justice and fairplay. The enormity of the act is felt all the more 
merely because the number of persons so detained is very large and even more so 
because their detention is for unlimited periods and has extended in many oases to 
years. The sympathy which the sufferings of detenues have evoked has_ been intense 
and wide-spread and it is but natural that the country should demand their release or 
in the alternative an open trial in ordinai'y courts of law. The Day was fixed to give 
expression to this feeling. It was also intended to collect funds for the relief of the 
families and dependents of the Detenues who in many oases were the sole or 
principal bread winners for them. As the Government themselves recognise this 
action was actuated by purely humanatarian motives and the funds collected would be 
spent strictly for the purpose mentioned. The sympathy expressed with the detenues 
and their families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
The Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi- 
' tably stimulate and encourage terrorists.” That the sympathy is there is admitted by 
the Government and the Government are themselves to blamo for it as they have 
detained them without trial. They cannot deprive the Detenues of this sympathy by 
preventing its expression so long as they refuse to bring them to trial, if they are 
not prepared to release them and are convinced about the strength of their case. 

‘^he ban of the Government of Bengal has thrown greater responsibility on olher 
Provinces to make the appeal for funds successful. It was not intended that colleo* 
tions should be made only on 19th. May and I hope earnest efforts will be continued 
in that direction.” 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Refusal of Supplies to Army Department 

On a motion moved by Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhiuy, Deputy Leader of the 
Independent Party, the Assembly refused supplies to the Army Department by re¬ 
ducing its demand to Ro. 1. The motion was carried by 79 against 48 votes. 

Sardax Mangal Singh, a Sikh mombor from the Punjab, agreed with the argument 
that it was an insult to Indian soldiers to bo told that British troops formed the back¬ 
bone of the army in India. He said that from personal talks with Indian soldiers and 
Indian officers he knew that they were smarting under the stamp of inferiority. 

Mr. Tottenham said Government never thought of completely Indianizing the aimy, 
so the department could not be blamed for not pursuing that policy. He, however, 
assured the House that in 1952 the department would bo in a position to say whether 
Indians were lit for leading the army and then only could the proposal of abandonment 
of British recruitment be seriously considered. The House was in no mood, however, 
to entertain any such plea and the motion was carried as stated above. 

Executive Council Demand Carried 

Syt. Bhulabhai Desai’s motion to reduce the demand of the Executive Council to 
one rupee was defeated by the Assembly by a majority of two votes. The result was 
achieved by some Muslim members of the Independent Party voting with the Govern¬ 
ment, in the absence of Mr. Jinnah, the Leader of the Party. 

Adjournment Motion 

An adjournment motion, moved by Mr. K. L. Gauba, -over the Karachi firing was 
carried in the Assembly by 67 votes to 52. 

Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cuts 

Sir James Grigg announced in the Assembly (25th. March) that the Governor- 
General had restored the cuts made by the Assembly ;.on the demands on the Railway 
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and the Army Department. The announcement was received amidst cries of 
“shame by some members. 

Adjournment Motion on Burma-lndia Relations 

. The adjournment motion of Shri Mathradas Vassanji over the unsatisfactory reply 
of Sir James Grigg on 25th. March in regard to the adjustment of financial obligations 
between Burma and India was carried by 78 votes to 36. The European group 
remained neutral. 

The motion arose out of Sir James Grigg’s answer in reply to questions that the 
Tribunal convened in London to examine the financial effect of the separation of 
Burma from India was about to conclude its labours. 

“Ills personnel of the Tribunal was an insult to India said Mr. Mathradas Vassanji. 
^wlatt’s name had an evil association in India with the Jallianwalla Bagh affair, 
while Mr. Amery was one of the most reactionary Tories and was the symbol of 
paction in the colonies and dependencies. Such a Tribunal could not be impartial.” 
The mover demanded the reconstitution of the Tribunal and the inclusion in it of 
representatives of India as well as Burma. 

Shri B. Das recalled the history of the question and showed how it was a history 
of broken pledges given at the Round Table Conference and those given by Sir 
George Schuster. He showed how the opinion of Sir Bhupendra Mitter,' who 
on behalf of the Government had insisted on the matter being referred to 
me standing Tribunal of the Imperial Conference or to the Committee of the 
ftiyy Council had been disregarded by the Secretary of State. Both the Government 
Of India and the present Government of Burma were against the separation of Burma, 
but the British Government were forcing it on them. The fact was, he said, the 
Britishers wanted Burma to become their colony for exploitation and wished India to 
pay for it. 

Dr. Thien Maung represented the Burmese view during the debate and said his 
people would not be satisfied unless India and Burma were represented on the 
Tribunal. Financial adjustment between India and Burma, he pointed out, was not a 
matter only for the two Governments, but the two countries were vitally interested in it. 

Indo-Burmese Tribunal Scandal 

The Finance Member announced in the Assembly on March 28 that his statement 
on the adjournment debate regarding the Indo-Burma financial adjustments were unin¬ 
tentionally _ misleading. "While he had given the House to believe on that occasion 
that the Tribunal would be submitting its report early in April, he had now learnt 
that the report had already been signed. He was apologetic for this one more unin¬ 
tentional misleading statement but assured the House that before the Secretary of 
State submitted final proposals to Parliament, he would arrange to provide an oppor- 
tuni^ for discussion in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jinnah wanted to know whether the Government of India were aware of the 
Tribunal being appointed as early as 21st December last as was announced by Sir J. 
Grigg and, if so, what recommendations, if any, they made regarding the constitution 
and procedure of the Tribunal But Sir J. Grigg had no reply. 

To the query of Sir Cowasji Jehangir whether the Government of India realised 
the significance of the appointment of this Tribunal bohindtheir back and in defiance 
of the recommendations of the Round Table Conference to which the Secretary of State 
himself was a party, the Finance Member could give no reply and no further information. 

Indiani in Kenya 

The adjournment motion moved in the Assembly by Shri Satyamurthi to discuss 
the situation in Kenya created by the latest decision with regard to the Highlands 
gave the first opportunity to the present Assembly to hold a debate in which all 
parties including the Government and Europeans spoke with the same voice and were 
unanimous in their demand for justice. At the outset Shri Satyamurti assured the 
House that the motion was not one of censure on the Government of India who had con¬ 
sistently supported the claims of the Indian settlers. Inasmuch as the tradition of 
the House was that an adjournment motion when carried was considered a censure 
on the Government, it was withdrawn after a full debate which showed that the 
subjwt-matter of the motion had the unanimous support of the House. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, the outgoing member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
delivered a speech on the occasion which was remarkable coming as it did from a 
Government member. He said : “"When five years ago I took office, I decided to act 
in the matter of Indians overseas as a member responsible to Indian Publio opinion. 
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1 came into contact with, all the leaders of Indian opinion who had taken a keen 
interest in the subject, I had the privilege of being instructed by the Leader of the 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the best informed Indian on the South African question. 

I also had on delegation to South Africa an ex-President of the Congress, I had 
touch with the Eight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Inmerial Citizenship 
Association who had done a great deal of work in this matter. The Indian NationaUst 
Press invariably supported me. But inspite of all this support, I had achieved only 
very minor success which dwindled into insignificance compared with the numerous 
failures. Though I had not gained, I had not lost in my time, and all my colleagues 
worked as one team and supported me. The Secretary of State too had backed us.” 

What was the failure due to? Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s answer is illuminating. He 
said—“the task was a hopeless one, as there was a conflict of interest India is a 
part of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 
Asiatics.” 

Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 lakhs 
in respect of customs, but the demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes. 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 -the supplementary demand of 36 lakhs 
for the transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

The Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing the 
Salt Duty from Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

Shri A. Iyengar moved that the duty on skins proposed to be abolished in the 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearlv 3 million men out of employment. 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Iyengar’s amendment was carried by 
61 votes to 60. 

Reduction of Postal Rates 

The following three amendments with regard to this were carried by the Assembly 
the voting being 80 to 35, 79 to 44 and 84 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Rauga’s amendment reducing the rate on letters not exceeding one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding 2 and a half tolas to one 
and a quarter anna. 

2. Shri B. K. Das’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pice and one anna respectively. 

3. Mr, P. E. James’ amendment reducing the rates on Book, Pattern aud Sample 
packets as follows : 

For a weight not exceeding two and half tolas, six pies. For a weight exceeding 
two and a half tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

In the voting on these amendments, the European bloc and several nominated 
members combined with the opposition as against the Government. 

Railing of Income-Tax Level 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to the Finance Bill purporting 
to relieve persons having an income below Es. 2,000 from income-tax assessment. 
His point was that the decrease of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per vear was 
an emergency imposition and should be removed when the salary cut had been 
restored. 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy’s Message to the Assembly on Finance Bill 

The President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read the following message from the Governor- 
General :— 

“The Finance Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained provisions designed to 
reduce taxation to the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and 
incidentally to provide some benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on the 
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profitable sale of one of his products. The Bill was the counterpart of the policy 
represented in the allocation of non-reourrent surplus for the development of roads, 
broadcasting, civil aviation and above all, for the improvement of the economic 
position of the villages in this country. So far as the Finance Bill was concerned the 
amendments made by the Legislative Assembly, would, if accepted amount to a 
serious mutiliation of the Bill. They entail a loss of revenue from four to five crores 
and so involve budgeting for a heavy deficit and all the deleterious results to India’s 
credit which have invariably followed unsound procedure of this chai'aoter. The 
amendments cannot, therefore, be accepted. After anxious consideration I have 
decided to recommend to tlie Assembly that the Bill be restored to the form wherein 
it was originally introduced. I have considered whether it is possible to accept some 
of the financially less important amendments made but one of these is definitely 
opposed to the interests of the agriculturist and the others are minor postal conce¬ 
ssions which though affording little or no benefit to the poor, would more than 
double the estimated deficit on tlie Posts and Telegraphs Departments and postpone 
the restoration of solvency in that service. Every one of the remaining amend^nts 
involves 'oss of at least half a erore of revenue and so must be ruled out so/'far as 
the current year is concerned.” 

The following is the text of recommendation :— 

“In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (1) of section 67-B of the Government 
of India Act, I, Freeman Thomas, Earl of Willingdon do recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported 
by land into certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the 
Indian Tariff Act of 193A to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Office Act of 1898, to fix the rates of income-tax and super-tax and to vary the 
excise duty on silver, leviable under tire Silver (Excise Duty) Act of 1930, in the 
form hereto annexed.” 

Atiembly Turni Down Viceroy’* Recommendation* 

Sir James Grigg moved the recommended amendment that the Balt Duty be res¬ 
tored to one rupee four annas per maund, Tliis was followed by a heated debate. 
The procedure on the recommended bill was that should the amendment be rejected it 
would amount to the refusal of the Assembly to accept the Viceroy’s recommendation 
to pass the Finance Bill in its original form. 

fer Cowasji Jehangir expressed his sincere regret that the Government should have 
acted in the way they did. He said this showed that the safeguards proposed in 
the Government of India Bill would prove the greatest hindrance to the Government 
of the future. The worst of all this was that moderates like him who had stood by 
the Government loyally were deprived of every argument for continuing their present 
attitude. The view-point of the European group was represented by Sir Leslie Hudson. 
He made a statement declaring that in order to express their disappointment, their 
group proposed to remain neutral on this vote. In the course of the statement he 
said 

“We believe that some of the amendments might have been accepted without 
detriment to the budgetary position and that sucli action would have been in the 
interests of the country. We recognise that the Government alone are ultimately 
responsible for the consequences of their policy. The Government cannot expect us 
to shirk our responsibility and share theirs' when they have not heeded our 
representations. ’ ’ 

amendment of Sir James Grigg w'as rejected by the Assembly by 64 to 

41 votes. 


Summary of Report of Kanara Farmers* Relief Committee 

[July 1934 to February 1935) 

A no-tax campaign was conducted in the district of Kanara during 1932-34 resulting 
in forfeiture of lands and homes of the peasants who participated in it. 

Although the causes that led to refusal of tax by these farmers were exclusively 
agrarian, the movement got mixed up with the general movement of civil disobedience 
conducted by the Congress during this period. 
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The cultivators of Kanara had had a hard lot to contend with for many years 
past and it is on record that so far back as 1831 there had been a severe no-tax 
campaign in the locality. It is said that originally North Karwar (Karwar) and South 
Kanara (Mangalore) had formed parts of one district, and that subsequently the Gov¬ 
ernment split them up into two, tacking on one part to the Bombay presidency .and 
another to Madras. 

Ths two Talukas of Siddapur and Ankola in the district of Karwar were 
the centres of the no-tax campaign in 1932-34. 

The suffering of the peasants being very acute, the Council of the Karnatak P. C. C. 
appointed a Committee -with Shri Gangadharrao Deslipande as Chairman to tour the 
affected areas and submit a report. Tho report of the Committee more than confirmed 
the accounts about the pitiable condition of the heroic peasants. 

The Committee contemplated two kinds of relief, temporary and permanent Tem¬ 
porary relief was to be in the nature of food and clothing to be given immediately 
to utterly destitute families. Permanent relief was the securing of lands and houses 
for those who had lost their all, so that they might have shelter and something to 
labour upon for their livelihood. 

The Committee appointed two local Coramittoos, one for Siddapur and another for 
Ankola for the organisation and distribution of relief. The rate of immediate relief was 
fixed at-rupees two to three for adults and a little less for children per month. Only 
such families were chosen in both the areas as had absolutely nothing to fall back 
upon. The Committee also decided to sup|)ort by grants the two relief Ashrams at Karwar 
and Shimoga for sheltering the children of the destitute farmers of Siddapur. 

The Committee had several schemes of permanent relief none of which could be 
properly undertaken on account of inadequacy of funds. The Committee, however, 
has been helping the peasants to the utmost of its capacity in the following 
directions : (1) Assistance to ryots incapacitated by old age ; (2) Securing lands to 
certain destitute and helpless families ; (3) Helping and encouraging peasants to 
migrate; (4| Securing garden lands for Siddapur peasants. 

Shri -E. R. Diwakar and Shri D. P. Karmarkar, the Secretary and a prominent 
member respectively of the Kanara Farmers Relief Committee, have been recently 
prohibited by the|Distjict Magistrate of Kanara by an order under Section III of the 
Special Powers’ Act from entering tho district. They have thus been deprived of the 
opportunity of rendering the necessary humiinitarian help to the unfortunate cultivators 
who have lost their all. 


HARIJAN SEWAK SANGHA 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Hariian Sewak Sangh was held in 
Calcutta on April 27, 28 and 29, 1935. 

The following among tho more important resolutions adopted by the Committee 

1. Calcutta Tannery 

Resolved that (a) tho Cottage Tanning Institute opened by the Bengal Provincial 
Board at Calcutta be also used as a Training Centre for master tanners and that the 
course of training should be extended from 12 months to 18 months, 3 months being 
passed at the Dayal Bagh or any other approved Tannery ; (b) the course of studies, 
qualifications for admission and daily routine of work etc. in the tannery be fixed 
by Shri Satish Chandra Das Gupta in consultation with Prof. N. R. Malkani; 
(o) a grant of Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) only be sanctioned by the Central Board 
for meeting losses incurred on production nptodate, and another sum of Es. 1,000 (one 
^ousand) only be sanctioned as an advance out of the Bengal Purse Fund quota for 
improving and extending the chemical laboratory, started in connection with the 
Tannery ; (d) that applications for admission to the Cottage Tanning Institute he invited 
through the various Provincial Boards so that training courses may begin on 1st June, 
1935 and that provision be made in the Tannery for the admission of ten students, 
this year ; (e) that the expenses incurred by the students under training on account of 
lodging, boarding and railway fare be equally shared by the Central Wrd with the 
Provincial Board, provided the _ respective _ Provincial Boards take steps 
to prepare schemes for opening Provincial Tanneries in select places and the persons 
deputed for training undertake to manage such Provincial Tanneries for at least two 
years on a reasonable monthly salary after training. 

40 
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2. Provincial Tanneries 

Resolved that a sum of Es. 25,000 be ear-marked by the Central Board for opening 
about 10 Cottage Tanneries in selected Provincial centres at the rate of Es. 2.500 
each as soon as qualified tanners are available, provided that no such Tannery shall be 
opened in any Provincial centre unless the respective Provincial Board prepares a 
suitable scheme and sets apart at least half the initial capital expenses (about Es. 
2,500) out of its Gandhi Purse Fund quota or by making fresh special collections. 

3. Calcutta Carcasi Ditpoial Scheme 

Resolved that (a) an additional sum of Es. 2,000 be sanctioned as grant for the 
carcass disposal scheme, Calcutta, out of the Bengal Purse Fund quota, if recom¬ 
mended by the Bengal Provincial Board. 

4. Constitution Bye-Laws 

Resolved that bye-laws be passed and published along with the new Constitution 
of the Sangh with the following changes :—(a) that bye-law 6 under rule 14 of the 
Constitution should read “All immovable property’’ in place of “All properties, 
movable or immovable(b) that bye-law 8 under rule 21 of the Constitution be 
dropped ; (c) that the following bye-law be inserted under rule 8 of the Constitution,— 
“The Secretaries and the Treasurer of the Central Board shall hold office (unless 
removed earlier) for a period of three years, or until their successors are appointed.” 

S. Nattar-Harijan Trouble, Devacottah 

Resolved tliat D. B. Bhashyam Aiyanger, Sjt. K. Bhashyam and Sj. C. Eajagopala- 
chari be requested to visit Devacottah, in Ramnad District, with a view to bring 
about a better understanding between the Nattars and Harijans and that they be 
requested to suggest means for the same. 

6. J, K. Pan! Fund of One Lac 

Resolved that (a) with a view to carry out resolution No. 12, dated 30th. December 
1934, of the Central Board regarding improvement of water supply in Harijan Bastis, 
the Provincial Boards be requested to expedite the completion of water surveys so 
that an appeal may be issued by the Central Board on the 1st of June 1935. 

(b) that the hrst fortnight of June reserved for an All-India collection of Rs. 
1,00,()00 (one Lac) for the J. K. Pani Fund. 

7. Delhi Province 

Eesloved that in view of the desirability of or^nising some w'elfare work under 
the auspices of the Harijan Industrial Home, Delhi, immediate steps be taken to 
amalgamate the Delhi Provincial Board with the Central Board. 

8. Frefh Local Collections by Districts 

Resolved that immediate steps be taken by the Provincial Boards to make fresh 
collections of funds in order to supplement their Purse Fund quotas so as to organise 
welfare work on a stable basis. To achieve tlu.s result the following arrangements will 
come into force from the 1st of July, 1935 :— 

(a) No provincial Board shall claim more than 75 per cent grant on its welfare 
expenditure tlie balance of 25 per cent to be met out of fresh oolleotions. This provision 
is in pursuance of resolution 11 (b) of the Central Board passed at Delni in 
December 1934. (b) Fixed block grants on the basis of previous years’ expenditure 
should bo sanctioned for independent organisations in place of the present system of 
percentage grant on total expenditure, (c) The Provincial Boards may spend some 
money on propaganda in consultation with their District and other Committees 
provided that the total sum spent in the Province does not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total expenditure, (d) Budgets for the next year may be prepared by all the 
Provincial Boards and their branches on the basis of receiving not more than 60 per 
cent grant from the Central Board on all items of expenditure irrespective of the Purse 
Funds, the remaining 50 per cent to he collected locally by each unit. 

9. Training of Teacbeii 

Resolved that the attention of the Provincial Boards be drawn to the training of 
teachers being given by the Rajputana Harijan Sevak at Nareli (Dt. Ajmer) and its 
beneficent influence on the general standard and eflioienoy of the teachers. 

Further resolved that Provinces having a large number of teachers in their service 
may open training classes for teacher, after submission of a scheme thereof to the 
Central Board, ______ 
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The All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference which met at 
Delhi in the last week of February deserves more than a passing notice. 
Of couEse the Communalist Mussalmans also held their Conference, the 
proceedings (not quite orderly it will appear) and resolutions of which 
will be found in this Register. They speak for themselves. As to the 
Anti-Communalist Conference, we should especially like to refer to some 
portions of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s presidential speech. We do not ex¬ 
cuse ourselves for quoting at some length from that extremely interest¬ 
ing document. Dr. A. C, Sen, the chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his speech gave a summing up of the Communal position -dating 
from 1909. See page 315. Said Mr. Chintamani—■ 

It is true that in the Minorities sub-Committee of the Second Round Table Confer¬ 
ence, Mr. MacDonald offered to arbitrate on condition that representatives of all com¬ 
munities at the Conference made a request in that behalf without reservation or 

Q ualification. But this condition was not fulfilled as was made clear at the very Con- 
erence and later, in the Consultative Committee presided over by his Excellency the 
Viceroy in Delhi. The couolusion of the matter, therefore, is that the part of the 
proposed constitution which consists of the so-called Communal Award is as much as 
decision of the Government as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not less than any other subject comprehended by the White Paper, the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report and the Government of India Bill. 

There is another argument adduced against us, and not only by Englishmen, 
which may be answered at this point. Some of our own countrymen have said that 
having failed in all attempts at an agreed settlement, for which abundant opportunities 
were given to us, it does not become us to sot up as intransigent critics of the deci¬ 
sion forced upon the British Government by our mistakes. Let it be noted that those 
critics do not justify the contents of the decision. They agree with us that it is one¬ 
sided and unjust. But they think that agitation against it is useless and unfair at this 
stage. Some of them go farther aud appear to think that it is unwise in addition; 
somewhat anti-national; something that will have the effect of antagonizing the Mus¬ 
lims : something that will prejudice the chances of the proposals of constitutional 
reform in England; and for these reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with this view, or I should not bo on this platform. 

Are we so very guilty as is alleged gainst us ? My view of the matter is the same 
as was put forcibly before the Prime Minister by my noble friend, Raja Narendra Nath, 
to whom the Biindu community is under a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advocacy of the cause of justice. “We did not create this problem,” said 
Raja Narendra Nath in effect, “it is of your creation. You brought separate electorates 
into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You have extended them. 
Therefore it is your duty to solve the problem of your creation ; to undo the evil you 
have wrought. Do not fix upon our shoulders the responsibility for what you did in 
spite of us.” 1 entirely agree with this view of the subject and have no hesitation in 
inviting you to do likewise. 

The speech, also, makes some very interesting disclosures in respect 
of the process through which communal representation insinuated itself 
first stealthily and then openly and more and more aggressively, into 
the favour of the powers that be and practical Indian politics. The 
extract from Lady Minto’s diary is both interesting and instructive 
reading. Then, we quote at length another passage: 

We wish all communities well, we wish all to advance and to prosper, and we want 
Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction of the self-respect of all the 
communities that together make up the great Indian nation. Was the late lamented 
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Hakim Aimat Tlhan a Hindu ? I was present when he repudiated with warmth if not 
scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Muslims that while retaining weightege m other 

g rovinces Muslims must hav 0 a majority fixed by statute in Bengal and tuo Pimjab. 

[e cried that a proposal so manifestly one-sided and so utterly unreasonable Jiis 

self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly dissociate himself from it. w^hy then 
are the poor Hindus singled out for blame ? ^ , t 1 . 1 . 

The truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the 
assurance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they ^ need not 
yield to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. If in a suit 
before a court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any 
reason is biassed in bis favour, would he ever comejtq terms with the defendant ? The 
judge might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject matter of the 
dispute is one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff has reaB(m 
to expect a decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any 
of his exaggerated claim ? In the present case the British Government encoui^ed the 
Muslim deputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in 
favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the other side, 
—in fact almost without the other party knowing what was happening, agitation m 
favour of separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed 
unreadiness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong advise agitation 
committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would be _ kept up 
for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by their l^ve 
as if no non-Muslims had a stake in the country,—and Muslims of Nationalist opinions 
were kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narendranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is well worth reproduction here: 

I am charged with being a communalist. Who am I ? I am a minority in my 
province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothing. Do I want protection m 
any form? No. Do I want a separate electorate? No. Do I want reservation wim 
or without weightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids should nm be 
given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am,_ I am ready to 
take mv chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority which has 
no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. _ And yet it 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am held 
up as a communalist! 

The following contention by the President that the Hindu Com¬ 
munity, being the majority community, can well afford to pose as nationa¬ 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note. 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask, first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community in their respective provinces and 
whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere and majorities 
in those very provinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus where 
they are the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
those provinces. They have only objected to the division of the electorate into water¬ 
tight compartments. Have a common register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they are elected hut that may not he a mere negligible factor in the legislature. Let 
us nave joint electorates and" I am certain that I can say in the name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have our 
support, as it has had since 1916, I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd 
to talk of protection for majorities. 

The position of Bengal Congressmen re: the so-called Award Was 
made clear by the following reply sent to Mr. Subhas Bose’s communi¬ 
cation from Genoa— 

As regards the Communal Award we maintain there is practically no difference of 
opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti- 
national, inequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected along with 
the J. P. C. Report.” 
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Then the following closing observations of the President may be 
read with interest and profit— 

While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the communal problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this question 
in Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussulmans and Indian Christians here all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having community in 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Of course, there are communaJists who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It has 
oeen already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award before 
us. The Congress also resents the intervention of a third party in what it considers 
a domestic question. But nevertheless at the end of February last the Congress 
President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah on the basis 
of allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed upon replacing the separate 
by the system of joint electorate. But the differential franchise that the Rajendra 

Prasad—Jinnah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Mussalmans with a view to 

bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes away much of the 

effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, that we could not accept 

those iterms. No good can come out of any settlement based on the Award unless it 
be on'the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications of other objec¬ 
tionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be really equitable 
should be based on joint electorate with or without reservations for the minorities alone. 

As regards Bengal, it is true that the Mohammedan Community, 
though in substantial majority, is much behind the Hindus in education, 
economic position, public spirit and service, and influence. Yet the for¬ 
mer constitutes a preponderatingly agricultural and labouring class 
which fact possesses an importance all its own. It forms a politically 
and educationally backward community. The Hindus are longer in the 
“field'^ and have long been accustomed to dominate it. An well thought- 
out plan of just and reasonable protection and encouragement should, 
therefore, be formulated with respect to the “majority” community. But 
mere members should not be the deciding factor. Other factors should 
also be taken adequately into consideration. And the minority communi¬ 
ty should not be sacrificed simply because it has possessed greater 
fitness and has greater influence so far. Have reservation of 
seats for the “backward” Community ; but separate electorates will 
produce only harm. The Award has punished the Hindus for the very 
fact that they are more alive and progressive politically. They have 
been denied even what is justly their due. ( P. N. Mukhopadhya }. 



The Anti-Commooal Award ConlereDce 


Opening Day—New Delhi—23rd. February 1935 


on ^^^17 Anti-Commuhal ‘Award’ Conference opened at New Delhi on the 

’’j"- 1935. About 1,600 men and women of all communities, mostly Hindus, 

and bij£hs were present, among them being most Nationalist M. L. A’s, Mr. P. N. 
bapru, Mr. Chari, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Hossain Imam, Raja Narendra Nath 
TD -*■ Chanddan Singh, president, All-India Gurka League. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed Mr. Chintamani to the chair and Sardar 
Mangal Singh. Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee and Mr. Abdus Samad seconded and 
supported the motion. 

. Samad said that there was nothing obj ectionable from the Muslim 

point of view in Mr. Chintamani’s views. Therefore he was the fittest person to preside. 
Messages wishing the conference success were read from Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
j 6x-Governor, C. P., Mr. Kelkar, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Raliaram 

and Mr. Das, leaders of Christians of Lahore and Bihar respectively and others. 

The Welcome Addeess 


, Chairman, reception committee, read the address welcoming the 

delegates. In the course of his speech Dr. Sen said :— 

Communal electorates in India date back to 1909 when separate electorates were 
provide for Mahomedans who retained their right to vote also in the general eleoto- 
rate. The Aga Khan deputation in 1906 and the Amir Ali deputation in 1908 
demanded separate representation for Mahomedans as a result of which the Morley 
bobeme for a joint electorate and reservation of seats was turned down. In 1916 
cme the Luokn 9 w Pact which embodied an agreed settlement between the Hindu and 
Jiluslim communities. It provided for separate electorates for Mahomedans who 
ceased to vote in general constituencies. The Muslims were represented through 
special electorates in the provincial legislatures in the following proportions:— 

Pumab one-half of the elected Indian members. 

U, P. 30 p c. ; Bengal 40 p c.; Bihar 25 p. o. ; C. P. 15 p. c.; Madras 15 p. c,; 
Bombay one-third of the elected Indian members. 

Tt provided that one-third of the elected Indian members in the Imperial Leeisla- 
should be Muslims elected by a separate Mahomedan electorate. 

■jmn ® formed the basis of communal representation in the October of 

lyiy providing for separate electoi’ates for separate communities and separate 
interests. ^ 

The Simon Commission in 1930 recommended the continuation of communal elec¬ 
torates on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in the absence of a new agreement, with 
no statutory majority in Bengal or the Punjab or the alternative electorate by mutual 
consent in Bengal and the Punjab. It further did not provide for a separate electo¬ 
rate 101 the depxessed classes but allowed representation to them through reservation 
of seats. _ The despatch of the Government of India on the report of the Simon 
Commission agreed with the Commission in this respect and recommended communal 
electorates for Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and adequate representation ofilv for 
depressed classes. ^ r j 


Encouragement to Communali^s 

The Government of India, however, were in favour of giving a larger percentage of 
seats in the legislatures than those recommended by the Commission. The AU-India 
Muslim Conference (Delhi) _ encouraged by this partial surrender on the part of 
tile Government of India pitched its demand still higher and asked for responsibility 
in the centre separate electorates; an adequate share of Muslims in the public 
services ; adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim education, religion etc., 
making Sind a separate province ; 33 per cent Muslim representation in central legi¬ 
slatures, etc. Ill 1931 the working committee of the Congresss after the lapse of 
Nehru Report assured the Muslims and Sikhs full satisfaction in arriving at a settle- 
ment for any future constitution. The Round Table Conference in 1930 and 1931 sat 
but failed to find a common formula. The Consultation Committee later in Delhi met 
with a similar fate. On the failure of the communities to come to an agreement 
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between themselves or to appoM the Prime Ministers as arbitrator in 1932 his 
Majesty’s Government presented their decision which has been wrongly designated^ as 
the Communal Award. This decision can be substituted by anv other alternative 
scheme if the parties concerned find it possible to arrive at a mutual settlement. 

In September 1932, Gandhiji undertook a fast unto death for modifying the ‘award’ 
in respect of the representation of the depressed classes. The Poona Pact which was 
signed on Sept. 1932, provided for a special electorate in the primary stage and a 
joint electorate in the nnal stage earmarking :— 

Thirty seats for depressed classes in Madras; 16 seats for depressed classes 
in Bombay ; 30 seats for depressed desses in Bengal; 20 seats for depressed classes 
in U. P.; 8 seats for depressed classes in the Punjab ; 15 seats for depressed classes 
in Behar; 20 seats for depressed classes in O. P. ; 7 seats for depressed classes in 
Assam ; 7 seats for depressed classes in Orissa. 

The communal decision as modified by the Poona Pact forms the basis of represen¬ 
tation for communities in the legislatures by the Joint Committee on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms. The Marquess of Zetland brought an amendment to the effect that 
the Moslems or Hindus, whichever is the minority community in any particular pro¬ 
vince, shall have the right to decide whether election in the case of the general ter¬ 
ritorial constituencies shall be by separate or by joint electorate ; -and whether the 

f eneraJ territorial seats between Moslems and Hindus are to be allotted on a population 
asis in Bengal, if the representation given to the depressed classes in all provinces 
before the Poona Pact was to be. This amendment was however lost hy 9 to 
14 votes. 

PniNCiPLE OP Favouritism 

Such in brief is the history of communal representation wliioh had taken root in 
the_ soO of this country, caste and sect ridden as it is, and grew till it permeated the 
entire administration and poisoned the public life of India. If the separatist policy 
fostered by enemies of Indian nationalism is not immediately checked an Indian 
nationality cannot ever be built up and men here will continue to be grouped accor¬ 
ding to race ; religion or territorial distribution, and not according to those affinities 
which unite people and enable men of each community to cooperate with those of 
others in the common interests of the whole community. 

The communal decision apart from being imjust to the Hindus in general and to 
the Hindus provincial minorities in paiticnlar is most inequitable and unjust to such 
minorities as the Sikhs in the Rinj^. Although numbering 13 per cent, oi the popu¬ 
lation the Sikhs are responsible for a contribution of 40 per cent, of revenues to the 
state. The natural majority in members of Moslems in the Punjab has been unalterably 
fixed by statute at 52 per cent, of the total strength of the legislature. The represen¬ 
tation therefore to respective communities has not been granted on any general and 
acceptable principle, but the principle of favouritism, convenience and accommodation. 
Besides a minority status has been conceded for tlie same purpose to groups which 
normally do not constitute political minorities in the accepted sense. 

Bengal fares worse than the Punjab as a result of the communal ‘award’. The 
caste Hindus number 44.8 per cent, of the population contribute 76 per cent, of the 
total revenue and get 7.8 per cent, less than their due share. The Moslems, on the 
other hand, form 54.8 per cent of the population, contribute 25 per cent, of the total 
revenue and get 55.1 per cent, of representation in tlie legislature. 

Christians form 36 per cent, of the population, get 31 seats in place of one seat to 
which they are entitled on a population basis. 

The system of representation -and protection of a minority as followed in the com¬ 
munal ‘award’ as will be seen is vitiated by a lack of uniformity of principles ; is 
unjust ; is most unscientific and is calculated to convert India into a permanent battle¬ 
ground for inter-communal strifes. In the constitutions of the world a political or 
social minority (e. g. Communist, Brahmins, depressed classes etc.) is not recognised 
and protection is provided to a minority in language, religion, race, special laws, customs 
etc, and which takes its stand on its paidicular cultural characteristics. 

Separate communal representation is non-existent in the other parts of the world 
and in India has intensified inter-communal warfare. 

Joint eteotorate is an unifying agency which required the leaders of different com¬ 
munities to meet each other and discuss various problems affecting national life. 

Members of communities in a mixed electorate feel the need of adjusting themselves 
for the common good. 
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A Great Cakker 

Communalism ia a great canker which is. eating into the vitals of the body politic. 
It has been the perpetual shimhling block iii the path of national progress, and is to 
he a sure menace to the working of any constitution based upon the principles of 
democracy and nationalism. 

I appeal to all the communities to sink all domestic differences, close up the ranks ; 
stand together as comrades determined to win freedom and realize our common destiny. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by the President, Mr. C, Y. 
Chintamani :— 

I thank you for the honour you have done me and the confidence you have reposed 
in me by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I realize my res¬ 
ponsibility in the difficult situation in which for no fault of ours we find ourselves 
placed. Nothing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there had 
been no necessity for such a conference. We all are for national unity and communal 
concord as ends in themseleves not less than as means to the larger end of Swaraj 
for the Motherland. It would be a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. Unfortunately, however, we sometimes 
hear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a realization of_ the 
great position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to which it is 
their pride and their honour to belong, were an unpardonable crime, whereas a demon¬ 
stration which the like object made by any non-Hindu community—excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs—was nothing but an intelligible and even commendable expression of patrio¬ 
tism. Among the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunately numer¬ 
ous but artificially multiplied section who have come to be known as the depressed 
classes as thereby it is thought that they can be kept segregated from nationalist 
influences. The meaning and purpose of the attitude of impatience, suspicion and 
hostility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not obscure. We 
know where we stand and what we stand for and mean to adhere to our convictions 
and our principles, say what ill-wisliei's will, and we shall carry on the work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and undismayed by the antics of 
non-nationalists who vainly think to promote nationalism by declining to fight communalism. 
Let it not be thought thk W'o lull ourselves into the self-comforting belief that success 
is within easy reach of us. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious obstacles 
which keep success distant from us and of the' hard and weary and thankless effort 
that is the heavy price that has to be paid for its achievement. Our Conference to-day 
in this imperial metropolis—I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects—is evidence of our determination not to accept settled facts when they remain 
unsettled questions and not to rest idly content when Duty calls us trumpet-tongued to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo wrong and to vindicate 
justice and nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achieve immediate or easy suc¬ 
cess. It is probable that long, very long, and harder still will have to be the effort 
which will be crowned with success. I do not exclude the possibility of ultimate 
failure. But what is success ? A beautiful and meaningful definition of the word is 
that it is but the name given to the last of a series of failures. Besides, does not 
succes lie in the moral qualities that every effort in a righteous cause never fails to 
generate and to quicken into action V In any event our Duty is clear and plain, 
humbly and reverently to bear in mind and to follow the Divine teaching— 

‘Communal Award’ A Misnomer 

Ladies and gentlemen, we who are assembled here are delegates to the All-India 
Anti-Communal Award Conference. There is here a misnomer -or a terminological 
inexactitude but the responsibility is not ours, we have loyally copied the error of our 
rulers ! The decision of his Majesty’s Government in England against which we protest 
and which we decline to accept as final is not an arbitral award and therefore does 
not deserve the name, while it is much more than merely communal. 

How could the head of the British Government make an ‘award’ in his individual 
capacity ? Suppose his colleagues in the Government did not approve of his ‘award’ how 
could it be carried into effect ? Consultation by him w'ith his colleagues and the 
approval of his ‘award’ by majority of them would in any case be a condition pre¬ 
cedent of tlie announcement of his award. The Secretary of State for India is one of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after ascertaining the views of the 
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Government of India. In a correct view of the -constitutional position, my submission 
is that the Prime Minister of England cannot he an arbitrator on his sole authority 
and detaching himself from the Government of which he is the head. It might be 
said that it was open to the other members of the British Government to delegate 
sole authority to their chief with a promise of unquestioning acceptance of his con¬ 
clusion. It has not been stated, however, anywhere and by anybody, that this hap- 
pended. On the contrary every known and a.scertainable circumstance points to the 
probability—so strong as to amount to a certainty—of the ‘award’ being just a deci¬ 
sion taken by the Government on their joint responsibility in the usual manner. In 
the circumstances, for people to talk as if an arbitrator had been appointed with a 
promise of unconditional -acquiescence in his award and tliereafter the engagement 
had not been kept honourably, is sheer absurdity. In the Minorities sub-Committee of 
the first Round Table Conference, Mr. Ramsay McDonald used the following langues 
in one of his speeches:— 

.and then, if you cannot agree amongst yourselves as to a scheme, we shall 

have to take into consideration all that you have said and all your points and see 
how we are going to meet them as abundantly as we possibly can, and yet consis¬ 
tently with a self-governing constitution for India. And, do believe me, my friends, 
that that distinction is not a distinction merely of words, it is a distinction of subs¬ 
tance, a very serious distinction of substance. You cannot have it, not only both 
ways but half-a-dozen ways. 

It was known to those who heard these words that what Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
was driving at was that complete separation of electorates for different communities 
was not consistent with a system of responsible government and that at the worst, 
at least a portion of the electorate must be joint and open to all electors to vote in 
and be elected by. And, ladies and gentlemen, you wdll not have failed to mark 
the word ‘we’ uttered three times in the space of less than a minute, meaning 
thereby the British Government and not himself as an individual arbitrator. It is 
true that in the Minorities sub-Committee of the Second Round table Conference, 
Mr. Macdonald offered to arbitrate on condition that representatives of all the com¬ 
munities at the Conference made a request in that behalf without reservation or 
qualification. But this conditiou was not fulfilled as was made clear at that very 
Conference and later, in the Consultative Committee presided over by his Excellency 
the Viceroy in Delhi. The conclusion of the matter, therefore, is that the part of 
the proposed constitution which consists of the so-oalled communal award is as much 
a decision of the Government as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not less than any other suhieot comprehended hy the White Paper, the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report and the Government of India Bill. 

Whose Respon.sibility ? 

There is another argument adduced against ns, and not only by Englishmen, 
which may be answered at this point. Some of our own countrymen have said that 
having failed in all attempts at an agreed settlement, for whieh abundant opportunities 
were given to us, it does not become us to set up as intransigent critics of the deci¬ 
sion forced upon tho British Government by our mistakes. Let it be noted that these 
critics do not justify the contents of the decision. They agree with us that it is one¬ 
sided and unjust. But they think that agitation against it is useless and unfair at this 
stage, fc'ome of them go farther and appear to think that it is unwise in "'addition ; 
somewhat anti-national; something that will have the effect of antagonizing the Mus¬ 
lims : something that will prejudice the chances of the proposals of constitutional re- 
foi-m in England •, and for these reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with this view, or I should not he on this platform. 

Are we so verv guilty as is alleged against us ? My view of the mater is the same 
as was put foroibfy before the Prime Minister by my' noble friend. Raja Narendra 
Nath, to whom the Hindu community is under a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advocacy of the cause of justice, “We did not create this problem,” said 
Raja Narendra Nath in effect, “it is of your creation. You brought separate electorates 
into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You have e.xtended them. 
Therefore it is your duty to solve the problem of your creation ; to undo the evil you 
have wrought. Do not fix upon our shoulders the responsibility for what you did in 
spite of us.” I entirely agree with this view of the subject and have no hesitation in 
inviting you to do likewise. 

The literature on the genesis of separate commundl electorates has lately received 
an important addition in the book India, Minto and Morley, compiled by the 
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Countess who was the consort of the Viceroy who was the author of the evil. “The 
Mahomedans were the first to formulate and put forward their aspirations,” wrote 
Lady Minto. In her diary of Oct. 1, 1906, the fateful day of the historic deputation 
headed by his Highness the Aga Khan, she made a long entry from which I 
quote an extract. (See app. I.) Whether the Deputation was spontaneous or 
suggested, cannot he positively affirmed by me; it should be said, however, 
that there is a general belief that its father was a high-placed officer of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Who that marks the language of Lord Minto’s speech can fail to see 
his lordships’ evident satisfaction at receiving a request for a system of election effec¬ 
tually calculated to undo much of the good of the reforms then proposed ?, Mr. 
Buclian in his Life of Lord Minto quoted from a letter of Lord Morley’s saying'that 
the Muslims were as far as he could go in understanding orientals. The Indian 
National Congress never approved of the electoral arrangements brought into being 
under the Councils Act of 1909. The bad system was persisted in, and extended in 
some provinces to local bodies, and Congress itself so far lost hope of success in 
undoing the mischief that it compromised with evil in 1916 by giving its consent to the 
scheme of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, who became Secretary of State six 
months later, and Lord Chelmsford did not approve of separate electorates, but did not 
think that they could go behind the agreement in tliat behalf between Congress and 
the Muslim League. Among British officials in India at the time there was no unani¬ 
mous opinion in favour of the scheme. I myself heard one of them, who has since 
risen to a very eminent position and but lately retired, say to his colleagues of one of 
the Montagu committees of 1918, “How can you expect people to whom you give 
more than they ought to have, themselves to come forward and surrender it ? ft is 
not in human nature to do so”. What Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford would have 
proposed, consistently with their published opinion, in the absence of the Congress- 
League agreement of 1916, is one of the unrecorded secrets of history about which it 
is useless for us to speculate at this distance of time. The consequences of the 
Lucknow Pact of that year are a warning which it is not prudence to disregard, of the 
unwisdom of hasty departures from principle for the sake of seeming and passing gain.- 
Well did the poet and prophet of Indian nationalism say— 

If something is sincerely believed to bo wrong, to yield on that point for the sake 
of compromise does not in my opinion make for a lasting peace. Concession to unjust 
demand and undue advantage, wliether personal or coirmiunal, is equally a mistaken 
policy. It only whets one’s appetite and makes one clamour for more and in the end 
we are left just from where we started or the position becomes even worse. The 
Lucknow Pact was a mistake. No such short cut has the chance of achieving a better 
re,sult to- day. Dr. (Rabindranath Tagore) 

I am free to confess, ladies and gentlemen, that a smile, at once incredulous and 
irreverent, is forced to the lips when one hears solemn asseverations of complete 
British disinterestedness in the treatment of India’s communal problem. Mr. Gokhal 
once said to me ; “He makes a mistake who thinks that India’s * political struggle is a 
duel between the British and Indians. It is more of a triangular fight among the 
British, Hindus and Muslims.” He added that Euclid’s proposition was not less true in 
politics than in geometry, that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third 
The natural thing would be for Hindus and Muslims to make common cause in the 
service of their common Motherland. Unfortunatelj'- this has not always happened : I 
will not pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for the regrettable result. And 
human nature being what it is, the third party, eager to remain their adverse posses¬ 
sion, have acted as interest dictated. Every student of Indian politics knows what was 
said by writers like Sir John Strachey and Sir Lepel Griffin. Lord Elphinstone Govern- 
nor of Bombay, said more than eighty years ago, “Decide el impera was the old 
Roman motto, and it should be ours.’’^ Mr. Mamsay MacDonald himself, in his unre- 

f enerate radical days of publicist—he was not then the nominal head of a tory yclept 
fational Government—called attention, in his Awakening of India to the suspicion 
that sinister infiuenoes have been and are at work on the part of the Governments : 
that Mahomedan leaders have been and are inspired by certain British officials, and 
that these officials have pulled and will continue to pull wires at Simla and in London 
and of malice aforethought sow discord between the Mahomedan and Hindu communi¬ 
ties by showing to the Mahomedans special favours. 

Lord Olivier said after a term of office as Secretary of State : 

No one with a close acquaintance with Indian affairs will be prepared to deny that 
on the whole there is a predominant bias in British officialdom in favour of the Mua- 
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lim oommunity, partly on the ground of closer sympathy hut more largely as a make¬ 
weight against Hindu nationalism. 

And, fellow-delegates, how should one receive the following passages in Mr. Granam 
Wallas’ Human Nature in Politics :— 

And if half of what is hinted at by some ultra-imperialist writers and talkers is 
true, racial and religious antipatljy between Hindus and Mahomedans is sometimes 
welcomed, if not encouraged, by those who feel themselves bound at all costs to 
maintain our dominant position. 

Hindus in particular are sometimes singled out for blame for the failure 
of the conversations which have been held off and for the several years be¬ 
tween spokesmen of the two communities. As a Hindu I do not plead guilty to the 
charge. When I say this I am not to be understood to mean that never was there a 
Hindu who could not be more reasonable or temperate and more appreciative of the 
Muslim point of view than he actually was. It would he strange to the point of un- 
naturalness if every unit of a vast community were equally instructed and wise. But 
I venture to say that extreme communalists among Hindus are the exceptions 
which prove the rule and that on the whole tlie spokesman of the Community have 
shown an appreciation of the larger national point of view in larger measure 
than some others not belonging to the Hindu community have done. Here yon 
will permit me, ladies and gentlemen, to cite the remarkable vindication 

of Raja Narendra Nath, to whom I have referred earlier against the charge 
of being a oommunalist. Speaking in London in December 1930 nnder distinguished 
auspices ^at an informal committee meeting, onr distinguished countryman said in 
spirited accents (I quote from memory, but I am sure I am corrrot)— 

• I am charged with being a oommunalist. Who am I ? I am a minority in my 

province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothing. Do I want protection in 
any form ? No. Do 1 want a separate eleotoi'ate ? No. Do I want reservation with 
or without weightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids should not 
be given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am, I am ready to 
take mv chance in free competition with tile majority. It is the majority which has 

no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. And yet it 

is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am held 
up as a communalist! 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationali.sts and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask, first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community in their respective provinces and 
whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere and majorities 
in those very provinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus where 
they are the'majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
those provinces. They have only objected to the division of the electorate into water¬ 
tight compartments. Have a common register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they are elected but that may not be a mere negligible factor in the legislature. Let 
us ' have joint electorates and I am certain that I can say in the name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have oui' 
support, as it has had since 1916. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd to 
talk of protection for majorities. On the latter point I have nowhere found the ease 
stated with greater cogency or force than in the Nehru Committee’s Report. I would 
ask you to read the relevant pas.sage printed as app. II to this address. 

It may be said that the majority of the Nehru Committee were after all Hindus. 
Very well. What did the Simon Commission say—the Simon Commission which 
included no single Hindu hut consisted exclusively of Mr. Baldwin’s ‘God’s own 
Englishmen’, with whom some Muslims are fond of an alliance ? "What did they say ? 

It would be unfair (they wrote) that Mahomedans should retain the very consider¬ 
able weightage they now e'njoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the 
same time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim 
majority in the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. 
"We cannot go so far. 

1 do not speak as a member of the Hindu Maha,sabha—rightly or wrongly I have 
not identified myself with it—and I did not always act with Dr. Moonje or Raja 
Narendra Nath in London. I speak as a Hindu, a Nationalist and a Libert, when I 
say that while I am far from praising the -Hindus as skiled negotiators or diplomates 
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(or diplomaniaos if you will), I utter the deliberate conviction that the Hindus have 
been and are sinned against much more than sinning and that it vfas not their sinis¬ 
ter object at any time to keep down non-Hindus and grab at everything for their 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours such an unneighbourly 
and antinational thought, we do not own him, we do not apologize for him. Our 
policy is‘Live and let live'. "We wish all communities well, we wish all to. advance 
and to prosper, and we vvaut Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the eqiral satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the communities that together make up the great Indian 
nation. Was the late lamented Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when he 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Muslims that 
while retaining weiglitage in other provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. He cried that a proposal so manifestly one-sided 
and so utterly unreasonable hurt his self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate himself from it. Why thenjare tlie poor Hindus singled out for blame ? 

The truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the assu¬ 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need not yield 
to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. If m a suit before a 
court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any reason is 
biased in his favour would he ever come to terms with the defendant ?’ The judge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff has reason to expect a 
decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any part of his exag¬ 
gerated claim ? In the present case the British Government encouraged the Muslim 
aeputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the other side,—in fact 
almost without the other party knowing what was happening,—agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed unreadi¬ 
ness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation com¬ 
mitted themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would be kept up for as 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by their leave—as if 
no non-Moslems had a stake in the country,—and Muslims of Nationalist opinions were 
kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. That at least 
some members of the British Delegation to the Round Table Conference were not com¬ 
pletely taken by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minorities Pact at the second 
Round Table Conference, and in what light it was viewed by their sympathetic selves, 
was revealed in an extraordinary document that unexpectedly saw the light of day in 
March 1932, much to the embarrassment of Sir Edward Benthall and equally to the 
disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tactics some Hindu 
members of tlie Round Table Conference might have made, it is idle to blame the 
spokesmen of the community, as a whole of tlie absence of a agreed settlement. 

One more proof is here of the injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindu leaders 
for the misfortune. Our great and revered leader Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dedi¬ 
cated the best part of two whole months at Allahabad to an Unity Conference where 
it was hoped to reach a settlement which might replace the so-called award. As I 
happened to be among those who took a small part in the deliberations, I can testify 
to the extreme—yes, extreme, no smaller word will be an exact characterization— 
anxiety shown by Malaviyaji and the venerable President, the octogenarian Vijiaraghav- 
achariar—to accommodate Muslims in every possible manner and to the furthest 
possible extent. An agreement was all but reached, the only unsettled point left being 
the quantum of representation of the communities in Bengal. Two of the points settled 
were that Muslims should be allowed 32 per cent, of British Indian representation in 
the Central legislature and that Sind should be made a Governor’s Province on certain 
terms to which the Hindu minority agreed and without a subsidy from central revenues. 
Eorthwith the Secretary of State announced at the third Round Table Conference— 
a feeble caricature of the first two Conferences that his Mmesty’s Government had 
decided that Muslims would bo allowed 33 and one third of British Indian seats in 
the central legislature and that Sind would be a separate Governor’s Province financed 
by central revenues to the extent that might be necessary. The effect of the 
publication of this in India was instantaneous and in jits way miraculous. The Unity 
Conference immediately broke up, as the beneficiary had jno use left for it. I -hold, 
ladies and gentlemen, tenaciously to two convictions on this subject. 

1. The Hindu community should, and as a Hindu I do decline to accept the res¬ 
ponsibility for the settlement of the communal problem, for as long as there is a third 
party in the field in a position of authority. 

41 
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11. I do not accept the settlement of the communal problem as a condition prece¬ 
dent to Self-Government for India. 

It may indeed be, as was said by Swami Sraddhanand, that Hindu-Muslim unity 
will be the result and not the causa of Swaraj .... ... 

That minorities have rights as majorities have duties is indisputable. Majorities 
ought to be not merely strictly just, they should be generous ; and not in a patroniz¬ 
ing siprit of charity but in the spirit of fellowship, of patriotism, yes, out of an 
eSightened sense of self-interest. They should leave nothing undone to win 
the confidence of minorities and to produce in their minds a sense of security. 
The self-respect and the susceptibilities of minorities ought to bo regarded not less 
than their material interests. The minorities on their part, including the Hindus and 
Sikhs of Bengal and tho Punjab, should make up their minds that they are minorities 
and ought not to aspire to dominate over the majority, sometimes with powerful 
aid from third parties. Mr. Augustine Hirrell wrote that while it was hard 
to be oppressed by a majority it was worse to be oppressed by a minority. 
In the United Provinces, tho heart of Hindustan which has given India 
the revered Malaviyaji, tho Hindus are 80 per cent, of the population and yet, 
during fourteen years they have been allowed to supply one Home Member for two 
years while the Muslim minority of 14 per cent, have been privileged to supply three 
Home Members for twelve years and an Acting Governor. Have the much larger Hindu 
minorities been accorded a comparable position in Bengal or the Punjab ? How havo 
the Hindus of my province, notably of tlie Kshetra of Prayag (tho city of Allahabad 
fared—how have they been treated by the Government and the Muslims—during the 
whole of tlie last (lecade in respect of the celebrated Ramlila of that place V 

We never can be parties to an imperium in imperin, a;state within a state, 

a subordinate domination. What have and what have not been recognized as legitimate 
rights of minorities in the post-war states of Europe ? From a few passages rele¬ 
vant to this, which I affix to this addre.ss (app. Ill), you will seo that nowhere has 
tte wit of statesman or diplomat or politician conceived the many and very ingenious 
devices which havo been pitchforked into our unconstitutional constitution on the plea of 
protection of minority interests ■ t, , 

On this same point I may further invite your attention to the observations of Prof. 
Sidgwiok on class and minority representation (see app. IV). You will not see in his 
suggestions even a distant approach to our separate electorates. 

Before leaving this I will once more mention Raja Narendra Nath and recite for 
your information a question put bydiim to the Prime Mini.stor in December law. 
“Prime Minister," ho said, “please' for my s:iko study again the minority clauses of the 
post-war constitutions of Europe .and tell'mo if .anywliere the form which minority 
protection has taken is to reduce it to a smaller minority in tho legislature. If you 
can find an instance I shall be ready to reconsider my attitude on the representation 
to be flowed to the Hindu minority of Ihe Punjah". My noble friend will tell us if his 
request was acceded to and if he has since heard from his right hoii. friend. 

Objections to the “Awaud" 

I will now state, although not by any me.ans for the first time (you will pardon 
repetition, which you will recognize is inevitable at this time of day), oategorically, 
ray objections to the communal ‘award’. ... ,, 

1. While the problem that had to be solved was that of minorities, the a\wd 
concerned itself with the protection of majorities in Bengal, the Punjab, tho Frontier Pro¬ 
vince aud Sind. As stated before, tlie Hindu and Sikh minorities did not ask for ‘protection 
provided the majority was not artificially propped up. Thus in its strictly communal 
aspect the ‘award’ was less for minorities as such than for Muslims wliether a minority or 
a majority, and, for Europeans in several provinces, notably Bengal. 

2. It is christened communal award, but it is in fact an award to women, and 

to interests and functions as well—to commerce, trade, industries, planters, laboiuq 
landlords, universities. Aye, to British and to Indian commercial bodies separately 
and with sub-divisions, as well as to women Muslim and women Hindu in separate 
compartments. ^ 

3. The question of second chambers in provmces-^whicli by the way, are my pet 

abomination in a constitution sucli as is going to be imposed upon oiu' unwanting Md 
unoffending selves—was prejudged for the sake of a nicely calculated assignment of 
seats to favoured communities. _ . i i. * 

4. The Government’s apology for the continued maintenance of separate electorates 
is that they are under a pledge which as honoiuable men they must respect m all 
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circumstances. I quite understand, fellow-delegates, that not only Caesar’s wife but 
Caesar himself ought to be above suspicion. And of course a pledge given in suspi¬ 
cious circumstances and without previous sanction of higher authority by a Viceroy 
on his own responsibility is more sacrosanct than repeated declarations of VicerOTS 
and Secretaries of State and Prime Ministers and the Sovereign himself that India 
shall have Dominion Status. But where was the pledge that separate electorates 
would be extended to provinces and communities and sexes and interests from time 
to time ? Are they an evil to be got rid of as best as may be or a blessing to be 
extended and perpetuated ? The Prime Minister’s speeches indicated that they were 
the former; his ‘award’ points in the opposite direction. Doubtless, that is the reason 
for their extension to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians where they 
are not at present. 

5. The plea of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1918 for acting against 
their better judgment and maintaining separate electorates which they condemned as 
being incompatible with responsible government, was that they were bound to respect 
a solemn agreement between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League. Tliere has since been no agreement between thorn or between the All-India 
Muslim Conference and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha or among the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh delegatss to any of the Round Table Conferences, that the Pact of 1916 
should be varied. Nor were Hindus and Sikhs parties to the Minorities Pact of the 
second Round Table Conference. Their own exclusively British Statutory Commission 
recommended that the agreement should not be disturbed except by consent._ The 
Government of India in their dispatch on the Commission’s Report took a similar 
view. Why then has a different line been taken in the arbitral ‘award’ ? Indeed it is 
the apotheosis of impartiality ! 

6. Hindus have been compensated for the enforced sacrifice of substance by beu^ 
complimented—if only by implication—for their non-communal nationalism by their 
electorates being classed as ‘general’. This has been done both where they are a 
majority and where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid materialism a 
price has to be paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has been exacted from 
them. It is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a separate electorate with 
weightage thrown in are included in the general electorates and to that extent Hindus 
as such are the losers. The Parsi community in Bombay are large enough as well as 
important enough to be ignored. But they are too enlightened and too patriotic to 
care for separate electorates and they had not the worldly wisdom to put their 
signatures to the London Minorities Pact of 1931, Therefore they are with _ Hindus in 
the so-called general or what may more correctly be described as the miscellaneous 
or the odds and ends or the et cetera electorate. 

7. In view of the Poona Pact concluded in haste and under the shadow of an im¬ 
minent national calamity of the first magnitude I tread on delicate ground when I 
^eak of the arrangements for the -.representation of the so-called depressed classes. 
But I am uncommitted and am free to repeat what I have said elsewhere, that it 
aggravates the unfairness of the Premier’s award. I have always been in favour of 
reservation of seats for them in the general electorates and still am._ But no more. 
The Hindus of Bengal in particular have been hit hard by the double injustice, I deeply 
sympathize with them. 

8. I can hardly speak with patience of the reservation of seats in separate elector¬ 

ates for majority communities as in Bengal, the Punjab, the Frontier Province aad 
Sind. I condemn the arrangement without reservation or qnalifleatien and with 
emphasis. . . . 

9. The treatment accorded to the Hindus of the Punjab is a very peculiar form 
of protection of minorities which is the ostensible and avowed -object of the ‘award’. 
Proportionately they will be a smaller minority in the legislature than iu the province. 
I have not yet come across a serious defence of this grave injustice. 

10. With very few individual exceptions women throughtout India and every one 

of their organisations pressed hard and prayed earnestly to be saved from communal 
eleotorates. Their prayer has been chivalrously rejected and in spite of themselves 
they are to be drawn into the muddy whirlpool of communal controversies. Poor as 
I am I shall beg or borrow—I would not go so far as- to steal—and award a prize to 
the research student who will discover what pledge of the past has had to be honoured 
in this manner. . . .,^. 1 . 0 . 1 . 

11. With one accord of heart and mind Indian India has cried out agamst the 
ridiculously excessive representation accorded to Europeans in Bengal. I have merely 
to say ditto. 
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Pblme Minister’s Hope and Appeal 

In commending this unmecedented ‘award’ to Indians, the arbitrator uttered a hope 
and addressed an appeal. To his right hon. mind the scheme is “a fair -and honest 
attempt to hold the balance between conflicting claims”. For the best part of two and 
half years India has demonstrated how ‘fair, it is’ I will say nothing about its honesty. 
And speaking in his capacity not of arbitrator but of head of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment m England and on their behalf, the Prime Minister uttered this hope: 

.but we believe that in the end consideration of Indian needs will prevail and 

all communities will see that their duty is to co-operate in working the new constitu¬ 
tion which is to give India a new place in the British Common-wealth of Nations. 

My double comment on this hope is brief. (11 John Bright said in the House of 
Commons that England accorded to Indians complete equality with Britons on one 
condition, that the Indian must be at least 8 ft. 6 in. in height. (2) The Communal 
‘award’ is worthy of the new constitution as the new osnstitution is worthy of the 
communal award. We can do without them. We pray to be saved from both. Well 
may we exclaim. You may dissemble your love but why do you kick us downstairs ? 

Fellow-delegates, I have concluded my observations on the ‘communal award’. I 
regret more than I can tell that a scheme of constitution as unsatisfactory as the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report embodies, is being forced upon a people who are 
utterly dissatisfied with it and at the present inauspicious moment, ask for no more 
than to be left alone. I am equally sorry that that constitution includes this ‘commu¬ 
nal award’ for which I for one have no good word to say. As things are we are 
powerless to make our will prevail. We are even subject to such vicissitudes as tte 
members of a great organisation which calls itself national abstaining from voting 
in the prinoipm legislative body of the country on the merits of the ‘award’. Verily, 
gentlemen, nations get the government they" deserve. This was Mr. Hume’s constant 
refrain. Perhaps, too, they get the Congre.ss they deserve. 

One thing is certain. Howsoever anybody may shape his conduct, our duty is 
plain. It cmls insistently and I hope you will prove that it does not call us in vain. 
Even in circumstances the most depressing inaction must bo condemned. I have 
referred to the great founder of the Indian National Congress. Mr. Hume did rne 
the honour of writing to me in his last years and he gave me as a young man this 
advice: “Honest work unselfishly done never fails in the long run.” I profoundly 
believe in this. Let the run be as long as it may, righteousness alone will triumph. 
Therefore, our duty is to work, work, work. It was the gospel of work which the 
Grand Old Man of India was never weary of preaching. “Work here, rest elsewhere” 
was his own motto, the great Dadabhai Naoroji’s. To be daunted by fear of defeat 
and to retreat from the scene of action is indeed to betray a lack of faith in the 
teachings of our religion. And shall we, fellow-delegates, we who meet vmder the 
leadership of Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya, dishonour him and show ourselves 
unworthy of him by hesitating instead of rendering active service ? I pray God, No. 
Assembled in the vicinity of Dharmakshetra called Kurukshetra, let us resolve to be 
reverently obedient, honestly to the best of our poor capacities, to the immortal 
teaching of God Sri Krishna, "and always try to do our Duty without hate and with¬ 
out desire, and always seek for opportunities to serve with love. 


Resolutions—Second Day—24th. February 1935 

CONDE-MN.ATION OF COMBIUNAL Aw'ABD 

Fighting speeches marked the proceedings of the second day’s session of the 
Conference when resolutions were discussed. The pandal unlike yesterday was packed 
to suffocation and many prominent persons were also present. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the first resolution condemning the Com¬ 
munal ‘Award’, which was as follows ;— 

“Resolved that this second session of the All-India Anti-Commimal ‘Award’ Con¬ 
ference condemns without reservation or qualification the so-called Communal ‘Award’ 
as being grossly unjust (to the Hindus and the Sikhs particularly) as making for 
increased communal discord, as being anti-national and undemocratic, and as rendering 
it very difficult for the legislature to function on non-communal lines for the amelio¬ 
ration of the condition of the people as a whole as well as because it will have the 
effect of strengthening British domination over India.” 

Pandit Malaviya said that the ‘award’ would not help any community except 
Europeans and would not allow the tree of true self-government, catching roots. 
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They must, therefore, make a grim determination of forcing it into the same fate as 
the Rowlatt Act. Their efforts, which had been crowned with success at Allahabad, 
were frustrated by the Secretary of State. The speaker declared that if only Indians 
were allowed to govern India under a joint electorate system, there would not remain 
a single member of the depressed classes and the economic condition of everybody 
would improve by leaps and bounds. He emotionally contrasted the conditions of 
India with foreign powers, especially Japan, and said that while during the last 25 
years Japan had built up a huge trade and industry and ships, India had gone down 
under foreign domination. 

Twenty-four persons spoke condemning the ‘award’ in the strongest terms and 
some of them urging Pandit Malaviya to lead a strong movement for getting the 
‘award’ annulled. 

Oiyani Sher Singh said that tlie Punjab was the home of the Sikhs and they 
were determined to get an effective voice for themselves in the Government of the 
Punjab at any saorifloe. . 

Maulvi Abdua Samad, (Bengal) supporting the resolution, said that by the ‘award 
the British Government had now secured a division in the Hindu and Muslim com¬ 
munities and the day was not far off when even the Muslim community would be 
thus divided in several sections. 

Mr. Abdul Vajid Khan (Lahore) declared that the communal electorates would not 
help the Muslim community economically in the least. They had created in the com¬ 
munity a body who were exploiting Muslims and were helping the bureaucracy and 
themselves. 

Pandit Nanak Chand was shouted down by the audience when he attacked the 
Congress for keeping silent on the question of the communal ‘award’. 

After nearly three and a half hours’ discussion the resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

WmiDRiWAL OF India Bill Ursed 

Dr. B. K. Sfukhenee moved the second resolution uiging the withdrawal of the 
Government of India Bill which is as follows _ 

“Resolved that this Conference is firmly of opinion that the Government of 
India Bill is full of provisions, including the so-called communal ‘award’, injurious to 
Indian interests and obnoxious to Indian opinion and should, therefore, be withdrawn. ’ 

Dr. Mukherjee said that this monster stood on three legs.—Federation, adulterated 
responsibility and safeguards and was bound to fall sooner or later. 

Mr. Amar Singh said tliat if this Bill was not withdrawn they would be compelled 
to do that which they did for stopping the separation of Bengal and for putting the 
Rowlatt Act in the waste basket. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Bill was most mischievous as it contained 
a provision for the separation of Sind which was being done for placating certain 
individuals and bringing disruption among the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. K. S. Subramanyam said that he was himself a 
Congress man and remarked that the Congressmen had not done their duty in not re¬ 
jecting the ‘award’ in the Assembly. He asked whether the Congress men had not 
had a difference of opinion on other vital matters and whether they had not expressed 
their definite opinion thereon and then why they were neutral on this point. 

A few others spoke and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Conference then passed the third and last resolution. 

Agitation against Award 

This Conference appoints a committee consisting of the following persons (with 
power to add to their number) to take steps in cooperation with other associations 
with sirnilar objects to carry on an active agitation gainst the communal ‘award’ as 
well as the Government of India Bill as a whole. 

The names of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, President, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
chairman, Mr. M. S. Aney, secretary, Dr. Tagore, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Dr. 
Badhakumad Mukerjee, Raja Narendranath, Dr. Moonje, Bhai Paramanand. Mr. A.bdus 
Samad, Mr. Abdul Jjajid, Giani Sher Singh, Sardar Tara Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, 
Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. K. K. Malaviya. Mr. Brijendra Samp, Mr. 
Navalrai, Eumar Gangauand Singh, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Mr. Mathumal, Mr. Hiresh 
Chandra Chakravarty, Mr. J. C. Gupta, Sardar Amar Singh, Mr. Govind Pradhan, Mi’. 
S. B. Tambe, Mr. N. C. Kelker, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Pandit Thakurdas, Mr. Nar- 
singhnaiain Singh, Mr. B. K. Bara, Mr. V. Naidu, Mr. J. N. Basu, Mr. Surendranath 
Mmik, Pandit Gauri Shankar Misra, Srimati Shannodevi and Mr. Faqir Chand. 
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The resolution was proposed by Mr. Aney and seconded by Matliumal. 

Mr. Beharilal, supporting it, thought that it was the most important resolution. 
The work of the foundation which was laid by Pandit Malaviya was strengthened by 
Mr. Ramanand Ohatterjee and Mr. Chintamani, but a building still remained to be 
erected for which an agitation should be continued. 

Mr. Harihar Swarup said that the Mahabharat was fought and won under Madan 
Mohan (Lord Krishna) and now they also would fight and win under Madan Mohan 
(Malaviya). 

Pandit Malaviya remarked : “Do not preach war but preach peace.” 

In conclusion Dr. A. 0. Sen, chairman of the reception committee, thanking the 
president and the delegates said that the g.athering had been unprecedented, momentous 
and unique and the president dissected tho ‘award’ very skillfully. As for Pandit 
Malaviya, he said that he had been a beaconlight in showing the way to his country¬ 
men. He bade a regretful fai'ewell. 

Declaring the conference closed, Mr. Gkintamani paid grateful thanks to the 
revered leader, Malaviya]i, on whom the success of the conference was mainly due. 
He took for granted that the Conference was a great success and believed that its 
meaning would not be lo.st on the British Goverment of India and England that the 
‘award’ had the support of no community in India which, he described, was not a 
blessing but a curse, and which should cither be withdrawn or the Government would 
have to regret. Mr. Chintamani assumed that the- anti-communal ‘award’ leagues would 
cooperate with the above committee. The speaker believed that an agreed settlement 
would be the best solution, but if an agreement was not arrived at the ‘award’ was 
no corollary to be thrust down their throats. The Hindus were ever ready to discuss 
the terms of a settlement, which, if not reached, responsibility would be not theirs. 


The Communal Award Conference 

Opening Day—New Delhi—24th. March 1935 

Pandemonium prevailed in the All-India Communal Award Conference held on 
the 24th. March 1935 in the Arabic College Hall, New Delhi under the president¬ 
ship of tlie Nawab of Ducca, when a section of Muslims took strong objection 
to the words of Sir Mahomed Yakub who, while supjiorting the. first resolution of the 
day referred to the speech of one of liis predecessors wherein he had wanted tlie total 
rejection of tlie Communal Award and said that it was unfortunate that, whenever 
Muslims held such vital conferences, certain hirelings attempted to ci’eate trouble just 
to show that there existed vast differences amongst Muslims. 

The situation became worse, when an official of tho Conference warned the same 
person and after exchange of words attempted to turn him out. Chairs were hurled 
in the subsequent melee and some persons were turned out bodily. Better oovmsels 
prevailed in the end and tlioso concerned cleared their respective positions and expres¬ 
sed regret and embraced each other. 

Freiident’t Addreii 

The President in his address said : 

“The Communal Award is not the making of Machiavellian foreign Government, but 
is the direct outcome of aggressive communalisra of a section the majority of which had 
engendered deep distrust and acute apprehensions in the minds of minorities”. 

Continuing, he said that the Conference liad not been of tlieir own seeking. It had 
been rather thmst upon them by such friends as Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Moonje, Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani and others. Muslims had become thoroughly self-conscious. They 
were ready to make any sacrifice for justice and would not accept the position of 
serfdom and subjection in self-governing India, lying down. They could not allow the 
freedom and the unity of India to mean in practice political subjection, economic ex¬ 
ploitation and cultural submersion of eighty million Indian Mussalmans. The position 
of Muslims under the Award, he said, was' not at all what they had been demanding. 
The Award fell far short of their just rights. But they wore no dreamers of dreanm. 
They were ready to work the reforms based on the Award with the best of intentiohs 
and commended the same policy to the Hindus. 
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The President criticised at length the attitude of the Hindu Mahasahha which group 
he described as very unsympathetic, ^ unreasonable and uncompromising, holding them 
responsible for the failure or the Eajendra Prasad-Jinnah peace parleys and the Unity 
plans both in India and England. He outlined a programme of work for national unity 
and pleaded for the education of the masses and organisation of inter-communal leagues 
for tbe betterment and social uplift of the masses. 

proposed Hindu Sikh depatation to England for fighting against 
the Award, the Nawab warmed that the move would further alienate the minorities and 
make an agreement next to impossible. 

Khan b'ahib Mahomed Siddiq Multoni^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, asserted that the Award could not be repealed by either 
pilgrimage to London or by agitation in India. It could only be unsettled by mutual 
a^eement. He said that during the last twenty years, the majority had resisted to 
the utmost the just rights of the minorities and when the latter secured a portion of 
their just demands, the former were holding Conferences and leading deputations. 


Discu$sion of Retolutiont 

Proposing the Nawab of Dacca to the chair, Maulana Shaukat Ali regretted that 
Pandit Malaviya, who should have made efforts for unity, had arranged the Anti- 
Award Cn the one hand, he wanted freedom, while, on the other, he was 

going ^ Inndon to beg. The speaker held that Dr. Moonje was responsible for to¬ 
day s Conference. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi proposed the following resolution: “This Conference, which is 
representative of the Mussalmans in the^ whole of India, declares its considered 
opinion that the Award so far as it goes is a corner-stone of gigantic constitutional 
machinery upon which any future Government of India may be based without which 
no’genuine representative Government can be safely established in India”. 

Mr. Shan Daudi congratulated the Congress for rightly understanding the com¬ 
munal position and passing a resolution at Patna not interfering with the communal 
question, unless it was mutually settled. The Congress now realised that they must do 
constructive work and it was an auspicious augury that they were working side bv 
side with Mussalmans. Mr. Fazlul Haq seconded the resolution. 

Mahomed Samiullah pleaded for the complete rejection of the Award, since justice 
was not done to the Punjab and Bengal Muslims, while Baluchistan;was not consti- 
tuted into a separate province. It neither contained Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points, nor 
the decision of the Muslim Conference held under the presidentship of the Aga Khan. 

Mr. Yamin Khan tried to remove the previous speaker's misapprehensions bv 
saying that it was a matter of reciprocity. While they got-less proportionate represen¬ 
tation in the Punjab and Bengal, they had more than tlieir due in other provinces He 
wondered when Mr. Gandhi fasted for the settlement of the Depressed Class question 
why should ho not do so for tho achiovomont of Hiudii-Muslim unity which was a 
more vital question. ■' 

Mr. Abdul Wahab opposed the Award since it neither removed unemployment, nor 
ameliorated the peasants’ plight. ’ 

Sir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting resolution, attacked his predecessors 
who pleaded for the rejection of the Award and said that some hirelings always 
attempted to create trouble to show that vast differences existed amongst the Muslims. 

A loud uproar was raised and hot words were exchanged. There was pandemonium 
for over a quarter of an hour and subsequent speakers were continually heckled. 

Mr. Azmatullah, opposing the resolution, said that they with a small groun of 
Mnslims^ittmg in the Arabic Hall thought that the entire Muslim community was 

The President warned the speakers that they had to keep in view the issue under 
consideration and not indulge in attacks and counter-attacks. Mr Azmatullah was con- 
speech, when Haji Rashid Ahamed, Secretary of the Conference went to 
Abdul Wahab Usman and warned him not to cause a disturbance. This resulted in an 
uproar, when Mr. Rashid Ahamed attempted to remove Mr. Abdul Wahab from the 
chair. Great confusion prevailed in which chairs were hurled and two or three nersons 
were removed bodily from the hall. I'oisuua 

Closing the debate Mr. Shafi, paudi said that the unemployment and the sad nlieht 
of the masses were duo to the Hindu-Muslim disunity and the acceptance of the Award 
was laying the foundation-stone of unity. .awaiq 
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One from the audience wanted to move an amendment, but it was objected to 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional to move it when the debate was being 
closed. 

On his treat that if the amendment was disallowed, his party would walk out, he 
was allowed to speak and ultimately Mr. Shafi Daudi withdrew his resolution and the 
amendment was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. A. H. Qhaznavi, moving the second resolution, said that some communal- 
minded Hindus were carrying on agitation against the Muslims in England which was 
unfair. Muslims always advocated mutual settlement. In December 1930, a settlement 
was practically reached, but a Sikh leader would not affix his signature on that 
fateful night for one seat. He (the Sikh leader) would not accept one seat offered by 
the Premier from the Depressed Classes’ quota. He wanted “a pound of flesh from 
the Muslims”. 

Mr. Ahamed Abdulla Haroon Jaffer supported the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. , 

Mr. Mirza Abdula Qadir Beg proposing the third resolution appealed to the 
Muslims to carry such propaganda as would sink down Pandit Malaviya’s and the 
Maha Sabhaites’ voices. “When dogs run mad, you shoot them. You should at least 
choke the threats of these so-called Hindu leaders by your counter-agitation. 

Mr. Ohulam Nizamuddin seconded and Mr. Azmatullah who had been turned out 
earlier in the day also supported the resolution which was unanimously carried 

Mr. Samiullah also re-entered the Hall and apologised. He embraced Haji Rashid 
Ahamed and thus everything terminated amicably. 

Text of Refolultont 

The following resolutions were adopted t— 

(1) This Conference is of opinion that the opinion that the Award falls short of 
legitimate demands of Indian Muslima but in view of the fact that there is no better 
agreed scheme before the country the Muslim community is determined to accept and 
work it as far as it goes and so long as there is no other agreed settlement of com¬ 
munal problem. 

(2) This Conference strongly protests against the unjust hostile and unreasonable 
attitude of a section of British politicians, fortunately small towards the legitimate 
political safeguards demanded by Indian Muslims. It further opines that such expres¬ 
sions of anti-Muslim feelings will exasperate the Muslims, imperil the trust of Muslims 
in British statesmanship and hamper the growth of genuine Indian unity and political 
settlement. 

(3) (a) The Conference condemns in strongest terms the activities of the sponsors 
of anti-Award movement, a movement which is calculated to create bitterness among 
the communities and would result in a set back of the political progress of the coun¬ 
try, (b) This Conference particularly deplores the holding of Anti-Award Conference in 
Delhi and the decision to send a deputation to London headed by Pandit Malaviya to 
agitate against the Award and hereby requests Messrs. Jinnah, K. L. Gauba and other 
responsible Muslim leaders of India who happen to be in England this summer to do 
all in their power to counteract and expose the mischievous propaganda. 
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The All-iodia Hiada Mahasabha 

Introduction 

The All'lndia Hindu Mahasabha held its sixth session at Cawnpore. 
The most vital issue was, of course, the so-called Communal Award. 
Both the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Rev. Ottama, who 
presided over the session, were very outspoken on the mischievous 
nature of the Award, the sinister motives which are generally believed 
to be behind this “Machiavelian policy" (as the Times of India puts it), 
and the need of an united and persistent effort being made by the whole 
of Hindu India to get the Award buried, decently if possible. On pa$!e 
833, will be found the Resolution of the Mahasabha on the Communal 
Award. It condemns the Congress official attitude of neutrality. 

The oontentioa that Mr. MacDonald’s decision on the Communal problem in India 
is saorosanot being in the nature of an arbitral Award has been rebutted in the most 
effective manner by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir N. N. Sircar, Dr. B. 8. 
Moonje, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Bhai Paramanand and Sj. Ramauanda Chatterjee by 
reference to relevant prooeedinga of the Round Table Conference in Loudon and the 
Consultative Committee of the Round Table Conference at New Delhi. 

As regards the right of the Parliament to frame a constitution for 
ludia, we should like to draw attention to the speech of Mr. Vijaya- 
raghavachariar, which while dismissing (there being “no earthly chance*) 
the contemplated Constituent Assembly for evolving an agreed constitu* 

tioD for ludia as not being a practical proposition, would pin our 

faith down to the Queen’s Proclamation—the Great Magna Charta of 
India, as the old stalwarts loved to say in season and out of season— 

and confront our august Sovereign with it on the occasion of the Silver 

Jubilee. There was more in the heaven and earth of the Proclamation 

than many of us could dream of*.said Mr. Achariar in eff'ect. He 

cited as witness an Englishman, who was for thirty years in India, that 
“Eng ishmen, both civil and military, cursed the proclamation and hated 
It ill their heart of hearts.” We shall say nothiug on Mr. AchariaPs 
articles of political faith. Ws shall only say this—that an agreed 
Indian constitution that shall not miscarry will not be born so long ai 
an instrument on the lines of the Constituent Assembly cannot be for¬ 
ged into being. It is certainly not being nursed on the lap of the goda 
and siiall not one day drop in our midbt bailed as a boon from 
heaven. We ourselves shall have to evolve the instrument whatever 
the cost, and decide the issue whatever be the time required for it. 

Od the programme of the Mahasabha, we have to make the same 
observations as we made with reference to the Congress. Its organising 
and constructive programme must take the first place in its delibera¬ 
tions and plans. At present its contact with the vital batteries of 
Hindu India is but slightly and weakly established. It is not in liviog, 
effective touch with the 250 miilioos in the name of which it apeau 
and aota. 
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Oar hnmble sos^estions as to the programme to be followed with 
advaotage are briefly these :— 

(1) The Mahasabha has rightly laid stress on the truth ^at the 
great Hindu Community can best earn the respect and consideration 
and justice which are its due only by developing and showing its in¬ 
nate strength. But what are the real sources of its strength and how to 
utilise them to the best advantage ? It should, therefore, bestow its most 
earnest thought to what really constitutes its forte and what its foibie^ 
what really made Hindu civilisation the great and beneficent power that it 
was during thousands of years ; what makes it a power of wonderful 
vitality, resistance and adaptability still; and what factors have contributed 
to the weakening of this power, especially in the economic and political 
fields. Needless to say that this is not a mere academic enquiry which 
one may undertake after the day’s work has been done. No vital and 
lastingly fruitful work is possible without the knowledge of the back¬ 
ground of actual conditions as represented by our special history and 
the Genius of the people working through it. The art of the Hindu 
Mahasabha will require its acience. Otherwise the so-called art Or 
practice will only confound. The leaders and workers should, accord¬ 
ingly, initiate themselves into the science and master it. They will 
have to be like the Rishis, Sages and Bratacharins of old. 

(2' Leaving aside their “superiority complex”, they should try to 
establish a vital rapprochement, based on knowledge, understanding and 
sympathy, with the conservative and “Sanatanist” India—which is still, 
preponderatingly, the Reality that India is. The “progressive” elements 
should eschew the job of trying to rouse and brace up the “sleeping 
lion” by what we have elsewhere called nasal feeding. The relation 
should be one of mutual understanding and co-operation. The Mahass- 
bba should not be, exclusively or preponderatingly, an organisation of 
the “progressive elements”. Its scope should be as wide and catholic as 
possible. Its creed should be broad and catholic like true Hinduism 
itself. ^ 

(3) Which does not mean that it should pursue a “milk and water" 
or “neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring” policy. Any persua¬ 
sion, within the fold, progressive or sanatanist, must be encouraged to 
show itself to its best advantage : 

The Mahasabha edifice should not be based on the ignoring Gt 
suppressing of some elements, but upon the strength and unhampered 
growth of all. 

(4) Political obsession is the bane of modern movements. Praotio- 
ally every move is so designed and managed as to suit political en^. 
Now, political ends may be good ; but it does not follow that they are 
the only ends that are good or that they are the best or supreme* 
They have their rightful place in a scheme of human ends or values. 
Politics, apart from such broader values, may degenerate into special 
propaganda, exploitation, faction, cliquism and coercion. These have to 
be guarded against. There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the 
Vast and apparently unorganised conservative sections of the people 
that the Hindu Mahasabha, in some matters, may be speaking in the 
name of the people without earning the fullest right to speak on th^ 
behalf and as their accredited mouthpiece : that, io some oases, it may 
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be exploiting tbe seeming silence or apparent stolidity of the people 
for farthering their political, social or religious reform purposes. This 
suspicion may be well-grounded or not But the basis for it, real or 
imagined, should be permitted to exist. The Hindu Mahasabha should 
not only be, but actually persuade the great Hindu Community, conser¬ 
vative or liberal, that it is its true friend in need and deed. It should 
not seek to foist or impose its own views or programmes on the Hindu 
Community. A common, forceful programme should be permitted to 
be evolved out of mutual understanding, sympathy, appreciation and 
trust There is no short cut to Hindu solidarity and Hindu revival. 

(5) The Mahasabha should evolve into being a truly national system 
of mass education—on national lines and under national control. It 
should have its own organs and instruments of mass enlightenment and 
mass appreciation. 

(6) It should establish vital contact, through actual service, with the 
masses including the Harijans. The contact should be at every vital 
point. Which means that the Mahasabha must have its centres of work 
(mainly service) in every village. As regards untouchability, it should 
primarily try to establish heart-touch and soul-touch which is more 
than anything essential. The work should be less showy and more 
substantial. Cultural and economic uplift of the Harijans is the thing. 
But remember that the Harijans have still a sound and noble culture 
of their own fostered by generations of Nanak, Kavir, Tulsidas, Tuka- 
ram and Sri Chaitanya. This culture should be fostered by every 
means. Economic uplift, again, should mean a clean, decent and inde¬ 
pendent living and not an artificially inflated standard of living 
involving many outlandish inutilities and futilities, as in the middle and 
upper classes. 

(7) With other communities its relation should be one of good-will 
based upon a feeling of its own strength and goodness. 

(8) Its politics should not be of the week-kneed kind. It should 
be self-reliant, though not discarding sincere outside help. 

(9) It should preserve and promote the best and most vital features 
and factors involved in the Hindu Type. 

(10) Generally, it should maintain its live wire connections with 
all the dynamism of the Indo-Arjan Being as Power. ( P, N, 
Afukhopadhya }. 



The All-India Hindu Mahasahha 

16th> Session—Cawnpore—20th- to 22nd. April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The sixteenth annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha was held at 
Cawnpore on the 20th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Rev. Ottama Bhikku. 

Welcome song by women volunteers from Haroda in picturesque uniforms and the 
chanting of Buddhist prayers formed the preliminary ceremony. The presence of a 
fairly large number of Burmese and Japanese Monks, in yellow robes, added a distinct 
oriental touch to the meeting. 

About 5,000 delegates including Raja Narendranath, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Bhai Parama- 
nand, Messrs. C. Vijiaragliavachariar, Ramanand Chatterjee, Sanat Kumar Chaudhuri, the 
Raja of Tirwa, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee 
were present on the dais. More than 5000 people attended the session as visitors. 

Mr. Birjendra Stvarup, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his address, strongly criticised the Government’s policy in separating Burma from 
India and said that the two countries were bound by traditional ties, being inheritors 
of a common religious culture. Grievous injury would, therefore, be inflicted on the 
people both of Burma and India when the scheme of operation was effected. 

Mr. Swamp next attacked the Communal Award and said that the Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it. The negotiations that were being carried on between 
the President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had not yet borne fruit but if the 
negotiations were carried on in a bargaining spirit, he, for one, would not support 
them. The best solution of the communal problem lay in the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights. That organi¬ 
sation could only be possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impurity 
by dealing e^ual justice to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so long 
as Hindus did not revise tlieir opinion about the rights of lower castes. 

Referring to the vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swarup said that Hindus 
did not seek favoured treatment at the expense of other communities. They only 
wanted that the Government should hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise except by noise produced by Hindu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of wounding the religions feelings of Muslims 
but they never cared about hurting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques. 
Emboldened by the Government’s indulgence, Muslims had put forward a new demand 
that any person sitting or lying at a place close to the street through which a 
Mohurrum procession passed should stand up in respect. Tnis was a perverse demand 
and carried with it its own condemnation. 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievenoos of Jains in the matter 
of taking out processions. Hindus and .fains were members of the same community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s l eligious susceptibilities. 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, in order to protect their rights 
and win, in collaboration with other communities, freedom for Aryavartha. 

Mr. Swarup then proposed Rev. Ottama to the chair. 

Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama took the chair and delivered his presidential address. In the course of 
his speech he said 

The Hindu Mahasahha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construc¬ 
tive genius of that illustrious son of Mother India, I mean Swami Sradhanand, and 
during the short period of its existence it has done a lot in the way of safeguarding 
the interests of the Hindus and retarding the forces of disintegration which had been 
eating into the vitals of the Hindu community. Yet we have noticed with dismay a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to discredit this great institution before the Jworld. Persistent attempts 
nave been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Mahasahha as a 
42 
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narrow sectarian institution pursuing communal programme to the detriment of th« 
Indian National movement. I am not one of those who think that this attempt on 
their part to appropriate all the credit for broad-minded liberalism in politics to them¬ 
selves is either justified or becoming. I do not see how to be vigilant a,bout the 
legitimate interests of the great Hindu community which is threatened with disruption 
owing to the operation of various disintegrating factors from within and without, is-to 
hinder the national movement in India. The aims and objects of the Hindu Mahasabba 
have been announced and reiterated on many occasions by so many responsible Hindu 
leaders that I do think it necessary to re-state them, although it is not unoften that 
we find persons, who should have known better, betraying ignorance about them and 
indulging in cheap sneers at this great institution. I will content myself by saying 
only this that the Hindu Mahasabha has never been actuated by any desire to encroach 
on the rights and privileges of other sister communities. Its sole concern has been 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of the members of the Hindu community and 
prevent these being adversely affected in any way. Friends, if the instinct of self- 
preservation is regarded as perfectly legitimate in the, case of even the meanest crea¬ 
ture on Gods’ earth, I do not understand why it should be denied only to the Hindu 
community. 

The Mischievous Award 

This brings us to the colossal hoax, perpetrated on Hindu India by Mr. Eamsay 
MacDonald through what is miscalled the “Communal-. Award.” Mr. MacDonald has 
during his chequered career been responsible for many acts of heresy and betrayal. 
He has not hesitated to let down his life-long colleagues of the British Labour Party 
in the up-building of which he himself had contributed not a little and to go back on 
the fundamental principles and programmes which he had himself championed most 
vigorously for nearly 50 years, just for the sake of keeping himself in the lime-light 
of international politics although it had to be on the sufferenoe of his erstwhile .P9^*" 
tical opponents. I was therefore not in the least shocked like many of our distin¬ 
guished countrymen that Mr. MacDonald should have first manoeuvred most of the 
British Indian delegates attending the Second Round Table Conference into reposing 
implicit faith in his sense of justice and fair-play and then giving something which 
is manifestly unfair and inequitable and which no person with a reputation to lose 
and with the duty of impartiality resting heavily on his shoulders should have made 
himself responsible for. As for the question that has arisen in connection with Mr. 
MacDonald’s communal decision, namely, whether it is in the nature of an arbitral 
award, I do not think it necessary to take up your time by going into detailed dis¬ 
cussions. The contention that Mr. MacDonald’s decision on the Communal problem in 
India is sacrosanct being in the nature of an arbitral Award has been rebutted in tlie 
most effective manner by Pandit Madan Mobau Mahwiya, Sir N. N. Sircar, Dr._ B. S. 
Moonje, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Bliai I’.arm-ananand aiid Sj. Bamananda Chatterjee by 
reference to relevant proceedings of tlie Round Table Conference in London and the 
Consulatative Committee of the Round Table Conference at New Delhi. 

- As for the mischievous implications of the so-called Award in arresting the 
growth of nationalism in India, again, I do not propose to dwell at length because 
they have already been exposed threadbare and it is permissible to hope that there 
is none among the Hindus at least who is going to shed a tear to-day if the so-ealled 
Award is given a decent burial. I will only content myself with quoting a passage 
from the editorial article which appeared in the “Times "of India” immediately after 
the publication of the provisions of the Communal Award. It run as follows :-;-“The 
effect produced by the ‘Award’ has been very unhealthy. It has deepened distrust 
in British intentions and afforded an opportunity to Nationalists in India to impugn 
the good faith of the British Government which is being charged with following a 
Machiavellian policy of sowing seeds of discord among the different sections of people. 
The Award once again shows how much out of touch the British Government are 
with the realities of the Indian situation.” 

Hindu India and Nationalist India has condemned the “Award” with one voice and 
urged its modification in accordance with broad principles of democracy and nationa¬ 
lism but the British Government have pei’sisted m ignoring the realities and accord¬ 
ingly been further and further away from a correct solution of the Indian problem. In 
this connection, we cannot but take notice of the attitude taken up by the Indian National 
Congress in regard to the Award. I know they have condemned the principle underlying’ 
the so-called Communal Award as strongly as" possible but the fact that they did not 
urge its immediate and unconditional rejection which should have been the only 
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logical oonoliision of their condemnation, has given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
in interested quarters. Who can say that this non-committal attitude on the part of 
the Congress has not emboldened the Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
the provisions of the so-called Communal Award lock, stock and barrel into the 
scheme of constitutional reforms propounded by them, in the teeth of universal popular 
opposition here in India. Friends, the Hindu Mahasabha, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the furtherance of whicli it had been started, cannot sit wi& 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
grave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty will be 
to continue to carry on a raging and tearing campaign througbout the country in such 
as to convince our Muslim brethren how the provisions of the Communal Award 
are likely to prove detrimental to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-communal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may continue to he in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustees of the 1. U. S. headed by a Governor-General and 
Governors with many and important power.s centred nil them as authorities external 
and superior to tho Governments res])oasible to their respective legislatures. 

Deputaxiox 10 England 

I understand there is a talk in some quarters of sending a strong deputation on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to mobilise public miiniou in Bimland against the 
reform proposals envisaged in tho Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, especially 
against the Premier's Communal Award, through the British Press and platform and 
also through pourparlers with the loaders of various parties there with a view to 
seoure its modification or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about the result of any such move._ We 
have already seen what precious little has been acliieved by our friends Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapiu, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Cliimanial Setalvad and others of their wav of 
thinking who had tried all of those expedients to arouse public opinion in England 
about a much broader issue than the Communal Award, I mean the main constitu- 
fional question. These distinguished countrymen of ours wore treated as the “pet 
boys” of Sir Samuel Hoare only so long as they did not try to disturb the funda¬ 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British e.xperts. But when these same and 
sober persons took the uniisal stop of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi¬ 
fications of the White I’aper jiroposals, the Joint Parliamentary Committee lost no 
time in making them realise their projior limitations. I do not think the British 
Press and the British public wauld be more ho.spitable to our agitation- at this stage 
over tho Communal Award or the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s proposals than 
they have boon before. To spoak the trutli, the generality of the British public have 
neither the time nor the inclination to attend to what is going on about the 
affairs of 352 millions of tiieir fellow subjects out liere in India. They will remain 
content as over before witli tiie spoon-feeding in the matter of Indian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel Hoare and their “men on the spot” by whom 
they have always set much store. 

J. P. G. Report 

The long-looked-for report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has at last seen 
the light of the day and you would expect me to express some opinion on it. I am 
in the happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
it reveals, as through a mirror, the real mind of the British Imperialists. 
In view of the fact that the -report has throughout scrupulously omitted 
any reference even to “Dominion Status” for India, not to speak of “Pnrna Swaraj,” 
I consider it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe¬ 
guards which the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought fit to 
teok on to every important proposal ha-ving the semblance of making the slightest 
concession to the Indians. That one omission is more eloquent in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our imitation for farther constitutional reforms than all the 
special pleadings that tiie apologists of the “Great Mogul” at Whitehall may have been 
tutored to put forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Rights under the consti- 
titution for the children of the soil. Thev have got instead a Declaration of Safe¬ 
guards for the stranger on the soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguards but how are 
we going to safeguard the safegnrds ?—How are we going to ensure thatjthe safeguards 
will guard safely ;—will be servants of the people and not tyrants ? The Report ha.s 
proved beyond doubt as, I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that the Indian National Congress has been right in its cry that Swaraj is 
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not to bo'attained as a gift from Britain,—it has got to be earned by the sheer force of 
our “National Tapasya”. If the present report serves to dispel the illusion about British 
generosity that had so long obsessed a large number of our countrymen,—I, for one, 
would not regard the time, money and energy spent during the last few years over its 
production as having been wasted. 

Need of Reforms 


We have been living in an age which is witnessing the keenest competition in toe 
race of life between different sections of people in different spheres of _ thoir activities. 
In this fierce struggle for existence, the Hindus if they are not sufficiently prgamsed 
on a sound basis and fully equipped to stand the stress and strain that is inevitable 
under the circumstances, they will be elbowed out of the vantage ground and find 
themselves relegated into the background. I would urge toe Hindu Mahasabha to 
adopt a comprehensive programme which would encourage all the competent elements 
of toe great Hindu Community to join hands together for strengthening its position 
and influence throughout the w'orld. Those who have so long suffered any injustice 
and disabilities under the prevailing rules and customs of the Hindu Society and 
nurse a feeling of grievance on that account should be given a message of hope. In 
this connection I would like, first of all,- to plead for a change in the outlook of the 
Hindu Society towards toe rights and status of its women-folk. Let the irrational 
rules and customs which might have answered the requirements of the society in toe 
remote past but which have tended to make our women-folk a dead weight on toe 
society thereby retarding its progress in every direction, be remodelled in the light of 
toe requirements of the modern times. 

Then there ai'e our brethren of the so-called Depressed classes our conception in 
regard to whom has got to be placed on a more rational and humane basis. The 
Society has also got to be purged of the numerous social usages and customs which 
have so long tended to cramp the personality of its individual members directly and 
inffireotly so that the Hindu Community may be rejuvenated and restored to its 
pristine glory and powers. ' 


Resolutions—Second Day—Cawnpore—ZOth. April IBSS 

The proceedings of the Mahasabha commenced to-day straightaway, after the usual 
entry in a ceremonial way of the president, the Rev.'Ottama, followed by the Burmese, 
Japanese and Singalese delegates, with the consideration of toe resolutions. 

Most of the resolutions considered to-day related -.to occurrences in India, which 
were toe outcome of communal controversies. The unusually large gathering and toe 
consequent lack of complete silence in toe pandal and toe lack of _ practice on the 
part of toe speakers to stick to the loud speaker microphone made it diffioiut for toe 
speakers to he heard distinctly. So far as the speakers were concerned, they m^e 
as enthusiastic speeches as they could in giving support to the resolutions, irrespective 
of toe consideration whether they were being heard or not on account of noise. All 
the resolutions considered to-day were recorded nnanimoiply and without any amend¬ 
ments, they having been considered threadbare at toe subjects committee meeting. 

Kabachi Firing 


The first resolution related to the Karachi firing and it furnished a clear contrast 
to toe resolutions that were being moved and had been moved on toe subject at 
Muslim assemblies. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha recorded a resolution on toe 
motion of Mr. Shanti Narain, which was supported by Messrs. Anand Mohan Dham 
and B. Banerji appreciating the prompt action of the authorities which prevented » 
serious communal riot in Karachi, toe Mahasabha being satisfied that toe Government 
had no alternative other than to adopt toe measm-es which it did in arresting its 
farther development. The same resolution also recorded the view that such dangerous 
demonstrations and activities of toe Muslims were ultimately due to toe ‘oondernnahle 
mentalitv of the Muslim leaders in treating the fMatioal murderers as Mhgious 
martyrs and securing clemency for them’. The resolution added that the Mahasabha 
was deeply mortified at the attitude taken hy_ too Congress party in toe recent debate 
in the Assembly on toe Karachi incident, specially the association of toe leader of toe 
pai-ty with prayer for clemency. , _ , -x • i j 

There was a strong feeling in regard to toe Karachi incident, and it is reported 
that when at tlie subjects committee some delegates sought to make toe language of 
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the original draft stronger, Raja Narendra Nath had to appeal to the delegates to 
import into discussions language which displayed a mob mentality while the Maha- 
saoha was a very dignified body. 

Eirozabad Occurrence 

The second resolution stressed the feeling of horror over the Firozabad occurrence 
and was moved by Mr. Dhramvir Vidyalankar and supported by Messrs. Bam 
Bharose Lai, Brahma Sarup and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all standing. 

Music Beforh Mosques 

On the motion of Raja Narendra Nath, supported by Messrs. Chand Karan Sharda, 
Jagat Narain Lai, Dev Brat, Raj Nath Kunzru, Rahas Bihari Tewari and Shrimati 
B>em Lata, the Mahasabha recorded the following resolution-: 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protests against the unreasonable 
demand which has been made by Muslims within the last few_ years for stopping 
music before mosques even on public roads and Kings’ highways in utter disregard of 
the legal rights of the Hindus.” 

The next resolution, moved by Mr. Ghisu Lai and supported by Mr. Narendra 
Nath Rai, Swami Lai Nath, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal and Srimati Subhadra Kumari, 
recorded the view that communal troubles and riots were really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims from the Government. 

Jain Processions 

The following resolution was considered and passed on the motion of _Dr. Moonje 
and the support of Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar and Babii Ajit Prasad Jain. 

“This Mahasabha expresses its strong disapproval of the objections _ raised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jain images in public processions in some places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will support and cooperate in such processions and 
religious functions and thereby strengthen the bond of amity between different religions 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved unanimously that a committee, consisting of the following members with 
power to coopt be formed for the purposes of giving effect to the above declaration 
and persuade the objectors to cooperate : Dr. B. S. Moonje, Babu Padam Raj Jain, 
Baja Durga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Rup Chand Jain. 

Communal ‘Award’ 

The most important resolution of the day was on the communal “award”. It was 
as follows :— 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation of the communal 
“award” decision of his Majesty’s Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
unjust, particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against the said communal decision until it is replaced by more equitable solution. 

“That this session of the Mahasabha deplores the action of the Congress party in 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly accep¬ 
ting the so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to reflect the true 
Hindu opinion on the subject but even to carry not their own election pledges with 
regard to it.” 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya, who in the course 
of a forceful speech reviewed the history of the circumstances which led to the com¬ 
munal decision and criticized it vehemently. The motion was passed unanimously and 
with applause after it was supported by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji, Mr. Nanak Chand of 
Lahore, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Miss Yashoda Kumari, a young girl of Baroda. 

It is reported that in the subjects committee meeting Mr. Vijiaraghava ehariar 
doubted the propriety of passing a separate resolution on the communal “award” and 
that he wanted to include it in his resolution on the constitution. The general view, 
however, prevailed that the communal “award” would stand whether the proposed 
Reform bill came into force or not. 

Thanks to Japanese People 

The last resolution passed to-day was the following moved from the chair :— 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha records its cordial thanks to the organization 
of the Buddhist conference and the Japanese people in general for the generous 
reception accorded by them to the delegates sent by the Hindu Mahasabha to that 
conference which met last year in Tokio.” 
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Third Day—Cawnpore—22nd> April 1935 

jPabliament’s Biohi to Frame Constitution 

At the resumed meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha, held this morning, an important 
constitutional issue questioning Parliament’s right to frame a constitution for India 
was raised. 

The resolution on the subject rp as follows : “In view of the fact that the British 
Parliament is so constituted that it is incapable of reflecting, much less representing, 
Indian opinion and -interest in any way; further in view of the fact that the 
constitution-making now in progress for India by that Parliament, has not satisfied any 
section of opinion in India, this session of the Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that 
the situation calls for radical, different constitutional procedure, whereby the task of 
constitution-making for British India should be the concern of the Emperor of India 
and the Indian people on the lines of the Statute of Westminister and political conven¬ 
tions operating in the case of self-governing dominions. The view was fortified by the 
Eoyal Titles Act of 1876 as well as by the legal implications of the same Act.” 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar^ in moving the resolution, said there was no earthly 
chance of an agreed constitution, being evolved by a Constituent Assembly. That 
being so, it was their duty to find ways and means by which they could avoid the 
danger which threatened them. The present constitution, if it were passed into law, 
would check India’s constitutional progress for many years to come. Therefore, they 
owed it to themselves, their children and their children unborn to do everything in 
their power in order to stop Parliament passing the India Bill. He said that he must 
point out to the audience that Parliament had no power over India. Parliament in 
England was their Parliament and there was fno such thing as hereditary Parliament 
It was time, therefore, they should exercise their political rights and political sovereignty. 
The speaker then explained the constitutional meaning of the word “Emperor^ of 
India” as it was used in the statute of 1876. Wrong and unauthorised interpretation 
had been put on the expression “Queen Empress” by Lord Lytton which the Procla¬ 
mation of 1838 did not vouch. He called that proclamation as the Magna Carta of 
India. The Queen in that proclamation said ‘My Indian subjects will be placed on a 
footing of equality with my other subjects.’ She said: ‘I shall treat my Indian 
subjects exactly as I treat my other subjects”. That proclamation had remained a 
dead letter. There was more in the proclamation than many of them could dream of. 
It had been said by an eminent Englishman who was for thirty years in India that 
Englishmen, both civil and military, cursed the proclamation and-hated it in their heart 
of hearts. Taking shelter under the proclamation, they must approach His Majesty 
on the occasion of his Silver Jubilee and say, “Place us all on a footing of equality 
as your grandmother said.” 

Dr. Moonje, supporting the motion, said that since Parliament was going to force 
the Bill on them, they should approach the Emperor of India and ask him that 
British Parliament had proved itself incapable and incompetent to undertake the task 
of framing a statutory constitution. 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee said that they must now be ready with their agreed 
constitutional scheme not only with regard to the Communal Award, hut also with 
regard to the constitution itself. 

The resolution was supported by a number of other speakers and unanimously 
passed. 

India Bill Unacceptable 

The next resolution expressed the view that the Government of India Bill now 
before Parliament was totally unacceptable to every section of Indian opinion and 
could not he proceeded with any further as the constitution proposed was regarded on 
all hands as much worse than the existing one and was even reactionary and obstruc¬ 
tive to the growth of nationalism and democracy, on aocounnt of its communal scheme 
intended to keep communities constantly estranged from each other. 

The resolution which was moved by Mr. Kadhakumud Mukherjee md supported 
by Mr. C. Vijayaraghavaohariai', Mr. Eamanand Chatterjee and Dr. Moonje was carried 
unanimously. 

COMMUXALISM IN SERVICES CONDEMNED 

Another resolution condemning the Government fixing communal proportion in 
services ran as follows ; “This session of the Hindu Mahasabha unreservedly oon-- 
demns the recent announcement of the Government of India, fixing the communal 
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proportion in the All-India Services of the Government, as it was not Only detrimen¬ 
tal to the establishment of efficient administration, but is also anti-national and is 
sure to perpetuate communal friction.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution pleaded for making Hindi the lingua franca of India. It said 
that in the Postal Department in many provinces, notably in the Punjab, Hindi was 
not recognised. Such non-recognition caused serious inconvenience to the people. 
The resolution further pleaded that Hindi should be recognised as a court language in 
the Punjab and in all other provinces, where it was not so recognised. 

Skpabatios of Burma 

The resolution on the separation of Burma, which was moved from the Chair, 
protested against Parliament’s decision and said that it would have the effect of 
breaking the political unity of Burma and India and disintregrate the cultural fellow¬ 
ship of the people. 

Another resolution passsd by the Maliasabha related to the question of preparing a 
suitable design for a Hindu flag and appointed a Committee of seven persons with 
Mr. Padamraj Jain as Chairman. 

Bodh-Gata Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Gaya teniple was 
moved. This gave offence to Sanatan Hindus who made angry demonstrations and 
rushed to the dais in order to prevent the passage of the resolution. Great confusion 
reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 
was brought back in order to adjourn the session. The session was adjourned till 
afternoon. 

The Bodh-Gaya temple question which caused so much confusion in the morning 
session was settled at last and the following resolution agreed by the Subjects 
Committee and the opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question which was arisen about the management of the 
Bodh-Gaya temple between Sanatanists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore of 
opinion that the proposed bill for the management of the above temple be not pro¬ 
ceeded with by its authors in the Assembly. This session therefore appoints a com¬ 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permanand as chairman, Babu Jagatnarain Lai, 8wami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, Mr. Anandpriya Kanshlyan and Mi’. 
Devapriya Balisingh subject to the condition that the authors of the bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement till the 
end of this year and that the committee shall not commence work until this condition 
has been fulfilled and subject further to the condition that any settlement which 
might be arrived at by the committee appointed by His Holiness Jagatguru Shankara- 
charya will be acceptable to the Sanatanists”. 

The Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work during the current year. The session terminated after short speeches by 
some Japanese and Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches by Babu Brijendra 
Swamp and Bhai Permanand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Beogal Hindu Conference 

The Welcome Addresf 

The All Bengal Hindu Conference met at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on 
the 2nd. February 1935 under the presidency of Sj. Narendra Kumar Basu. 

Mr. Tufshar Kanti Ohosh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, began by accord¬ 
ing a hearty welcome to the delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning which showed how 
shabbily the Government treated public opinion in India. He would request the 
President who was more competent than him to deal with it and to explain the 
implications of the Bill to them 
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But an even greater danger was staring them in the face and that is the danger of 
the already much condemned Communal Award of the Prime Minister, which was 
made the foundation of the proposed constitution. To them, however, it was not a 
solid foundation, but a quick-stand of their fall. If| in fear and delusion they placed 
their feet in this snare and once took their stand in that quick-stand then all their 
big hopes of national unity and all tlieir political aspirations would crash under it 
like a house of cards. All their dream of inter-communal and Hindu-Moslem Unity 
would break once for all. 

Referring to the attitude of the Congress towards Bengal, the weaker said he would 
now utter a few words of sorrow and pain. The educated Hindus of Bengal had 
built the Indian National Congress, they had always obeyed its mandate. The present 
position of the Congress was due in no small measure to the genius and the spirit of 
sacrifice of the Bengalees, who have suffered for its cause and have all along mined 
their voice with all India in the ('ongress agitation for the establishment of Puma 
Swaraj on a democratic basis. What a pity, that the very Congress failed to do 
anything for Bengal at this time of crisis, which could inspire any hope in them and 
help them out of this crisis. On the other hand, the Congress it was strange had 
asked them to keep silent over the Communal Award ! Needless to say Bengal could 
not swallow this without demur. 

Incidentally, the weaker referred to the Poona Pact and said that although the 
principle of Separate Electorate has been done away with, the distribution of seats 
according to the Pact had created a new problem in Bengal. 

“Let, therefore, this Hindu Conference send forth this message of Indian unity. 
Let each one of them carry this message from town to town, village to village, district 
to district and from province to province, and let the Hindu Bengal be saturated with 
hope and faith. Let them also give the lead to the people of Bengal in the solution 
of vital problems affecting their political, social and economic life. Let their combined 
effort be directed towards the common good of the Bengalees and help them realise their 
desired objects. 

Preiidentisl Addres* 

The utter hollowness and iniquity of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee and the Communal Award was laid bare by Sy. Narendra Kumar'iBasu presiding 
over the Conference. 

Ever since the report had seen the light of the day, observed Mr. Basu, it had been 
subjected to merciless and well-deserved castigation at the hands of the Nationalist 
lucuans. Confining his attention to only a few features of the report, Sj. Basu said that 
so far as the report was concerned the word ‘dominion status^ had been a taboo. The 
declaration of 1917 which promised responsible Self-Government and which was inter¬ 
preted by persons like the present English Premier and ex-Viceroy Lord Irwin as 
promising dominion status had been given a go-bye. That had surely been deliberately 
omitted from the preamble of the bill. 

Dwelling on the relation between the Governor and the Ministers, Sj. Basu stated 
that responsible Government indicated that the executive ought to be responsible to the 
legislature and the legislature should have the right to dismiss the Ministers or refuse 
to vote for supplies when-occasion would arise. But in the present case the Govern¬ 
ment was to select the ministers and dismiss them at pleasure. Once the question 
of salary was voted upon, the Minister would be able to snap his fingers at the 
legislature. 

So far as Bengal was concerned, proceeded the speaker, the charge of law and 
order would not be in the hands of the Minister although he happened to be a nominee 
of the Governor. “There is much provincialism in the Report but very little of 
autonomy.” 

Giving a brief history of the Communal Award, Sj. Basu said that it was 
neither an award nor a decision but an ordinance issued by the British Prime Minister. 
There might be some justification in reserving certain seats for the Mahomedans but 
there was no sense in reservation for the majority in the legislative counqil. And no 
Mahomedan gentleman has said up till now that there has been no injustice done to 
the Bengali Hindus. The Communal Award was unalterable unless there was consensus 
of opinion among the members of the Central Legislature which was noj; at all 
possible. 

The Poona Pact, the President went on, was meant to he a further wedge drive 
between the Hindus of Bengal. From the case of the present relation between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans the speaker hoped that the so-called scheduled castes 
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would take heed. Twenty years who could have foreseen the present dissension 
between the two sister communities ? He sounded a note of warning to the members 
of the scheduled castes that the wedge was to be between the 77 scheduled castes 
themselves. By neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award the Congress had 
taken a curious attitude. It was however refreshing to see that the President of the 
Congress in his letter to the “Manchester Guardian’’ had admitted at the fifty-ninth hour 
that the Communal Award was condemneil universally by all Hindus and even by some 
Mahomedans. The President put forw.ard thn'c alternatives to substitute the Communal 
Award. He had no objection to the 119 seats being allotted to the Mahomedans provided 
they were returned on the basis of the joint electorate. Secondly all the Communities, 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Anglo-Indians, alt should try in unison to reduce the num¬ 
ber of ten seats reserved for tlio Europeans. The seats should he distributed according 
to the population of each community. Thirdly tho (piestion might be settled in accord¬ 
ance with the dissentient note submitted by tho nine members of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland which provided 

“To give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the minority community the right 
to decide whether election in the case of general territorial constituency shall be by 
separate or joint electorate.-;. 

“In the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial scat between Moslems and 
Hindus on population basi,s, ami to give depie.ssed classes in all provinces the re¬ 
presentation given to them bv tho Government under the original award before it was 
modified hy tne Poona Pact.’^ 

RESOLUTIONS—2nd. D»y—3rd. Ftbruary 1935 

The Conference concluded its deliberations on the next day in tho evening end 
unanimously expressed the opinion that ‘to insist upon legislation on the basis of the 
Osmmunal Decision will seriously impede the growth of goodwill between Britain 
and India”. 

Following rosolutioua were adopted by the Conference 

“That the President be authorised to send the following cable to Parliament 

(1) “That this Conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 
Parliament to the fact that they have never acquiesced in any manner in the 
Communal Decision and the electorate iu Bengal have emphatically rejected tlie 
Decision iu tho recent elections to tho Legislative Assembly which were fought on 
that issue alone, This meeting further informs Parliament" that Bengal Hindus will 
never accept the said Decision .and th.at to insist upon legislation on that basis would 
create a situation of unusual difficulty and danger aud will seriously impede the growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India." 

(2) “That this conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal records its 
deliberate opinion that apart from tho retrograde cliaracter and tlie defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on the joint Parliamentary Committee's 
Report (which defects have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 
throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the Communal Decision and tho 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scbeine of the Bill are wliolly unacceptable to tho 
Bengal Hindus as being anti-national .and subversive of all principles of all democratic 
Government. The Beng.al Hindus though a minority community do not want any 
reservation of seats but are willing that members of the' Legislature be elected on the 
basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, the majeuity community in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept such a scheme, the Bengal Ilindiis would then 
claim weightage, as tho most important community in Bengal having regard to their 
advance in education, culture, wealth, public service, commercial interest and contribu¬ 
tion to the public exchequer and that in no case should the number of se.uts to b« 
allotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bengal, 
Lastly, should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find acceptance, then 
the minimum that the Bengal Hindus would be prepared to accept and work with is 
the scheme formulated by Lord Zetland which was placed before the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee with the influential support of Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby 
ana others.’’ 

(3) “That this meeting calls upon the country to observe the 10th February next 
as the Anti-Award Day and to carry on an intensive campaign agaiu.st the Commun^ 
Decision by all legitimate moans.’’ 
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4lie Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes Conference 

Opening Day—Rajahmundry—ISth. June, 1935 

The eighth session of the Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes Conference was 
held at Rajahmundry on the 15tb. June, 1935 under the Presidency of Sao Bahadur 
M. G. Rajah. The following is the full text of presidential Address i— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Allow me to express my grateful thanks to all of you for the honour you have 
done me in asking me to come over here, to this historic city of Rajahmundry, to 
take part in the deliberations of the Provincial Adi Andhra Conference. Rajamundry is 
not only a city of historic importance but is also of great importance to the Hindus 
from a religious point of view. The sanctifying effect of a bath in the sacred river of 
Godavari at this place is considered so great that people come all the way from the 
city of Madras for this purpose. But to-day I have come for a different purpose. I 
appreciate this honour most keenly, the honour of being called on to come in direct 
contact with so many leading members of our community from all parts of Andhra 
Desa. 

Having come to this place, I cannot forget to mention to you tlie signal services 
rendered to our community by the great and good hearted Maharaja of Pithapuram 
who loves all his subjects alike and very naturally bestows special consideration on 
the poorer of his children. 1 am full of admiration and gratitude for the Maharaja for 
his gracious favours. -In this work of special justice he is ably supported by that 
white-robed saint, that illustrious son of Andi’a Desa, Dr. Sir R. Venkatarathnam 
Naidu, whose name has become a household word for courage and humanity. 1 feel 
deeply grateful to him as well. 

I wish to thank His Excellency Lord Wiilingdou the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, who takes such genuine interest in the prosperity and progress of our people 
and who knows by the power of .sympathy where exactly the shoe pinches the wearers 
thereof, for having re-nominated me for the third time to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in spite of, I understand, from talks in social Clubs in Madras which me 
fast becoming haunts for political gossips, the recommendation of the Government of 
Madras to nominate a non-depressed class member to the only seat s(d apart tor the 
Depressed Classes in the Legislative As.soinbly. I value the privilege, for the opportu¬ 
nity it gives me of taking,part in what I may call, shaping the course of public 
opinion as expressed in tlie Assembly, which in no smalll measure influence® the 
decisions of the Governnieiit of India iu all important and vital issues. 

I am particularly grateful for the continuity which this opportunity gives to my 
humble labours in'this connection on behalf of lioth my people and the country at 
large. I say ‘on behalf of both my peojile and the countrj' at large' advisedly because I 
wish to disabuse the mind.s of smne people of the idea" that we representatives of 
the minority or weak communities in trying to safeguard tire interests of our parti¬ 
cular community, ignore the interests of other communities or of the country at 
large. If we diet this our task would he comparatively easy. It i.s because some of 
us at least do not do this, we find our task so difficult and so delicate. So far as I am 
concernod. you will admit that it was this spirit which jirompted me to co-operate 'with 
Alahatma Gandhi in arriving at the Poona Pact. 

I feel that we have arrived at a stage in wdiioh we should brush aside all consi¬ 
derations of persona! consistency with our attitude iu tlie past and concentrate our 
attention on the future. Political agitation is only a means to an end and not an end 
in itself. A time arrives when we shonW cry halt and take account of our gains and 
losses and gathering up the results settle down to the work of reconstruction in a 
constructive spirit. This is why 1 rejoice along with the (loTenimeut in the incoming 
of the representatives of the Congress whose participation in the deliberations of the 
Indian I,egislative Assembly augurs well for the future working of the Reforms. For 
what the country needs at this hour is not mere co-operation by one party and 
eritieism by another. Its supreme need is a combination of both in one and me same 
party—critical co-operation on co-operative and constructive- criticism ; and this ii 
what, I take it, the Congress leaders have come into the Assembly to offer. It is my 
firm conviction that it is only through co-operation in and with the Government and 
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in the administration of the country that co-operation and unity among th« people 
themselves can be achieved. We cannot practise non-co-operation in a particular 
direction without expecting non-co-operation being practised against us from another 
quai'ter. Recent e.xperience has shown tliat those who preach or practice non-co- 
operation towards one party are paid in their own coin by those whose support they 
need. I say this not in any fault-finding spirit but a.s a warning for the future and as 
an earnest plea for a co-operative and constructive spirit being brought to bear upon 
the consideration of the proposals embodied in the future Government of India Act. 

Viewing the Uov'erumeut of India Bill, that is before tlie Parliament, so far at 
least as our community is concerned, I am glad to observe that the interests of our 
community are advanced withont conflict with the intersts of other communities and 
indeed as part of the general advancement. For instance the enlargement of the 
Electorate from 3 per cent, of the po|)ulation to 14 per cent, gives the franchise 
to a 'very large inunber of our people. And as a s[)ocial protection, the fran¬ 
chise is so broadened as to give the vote to fO per cent, out of 60 millions of our 
people. Surely this is a decided move in the direction of Democratic Government or 
in other words of Swaraj. In thi.s respect this special protection is shared by our com¬ 
munity along with women and that the elevation and enfi’anchisement of women and 
of the Depressed Classes are two essential factors of social and political progress. I 
am sure that no body in India, however conservative and orthodox he may be, will 
grudge us this special attention. 

I am glad also tliat the Poona Pact in wliudi Hindu leaders like Madan Mohan 
Malaviya co-operatcd witli Mahatma Gandlii lias now become a part of the Government 
of India Act. Is this not a fard over wliich all classes should rejoice ‘i The Poona 
Pact is the Magna Chavta of our community. It is a weilllfStight out arrangement. 

It is of no use to ignore or minimise the importance of Autonomy being introdueed 
in Provincial Governments immediately. The whole administrative machinery including 
Law and Order will be placed in the hands of Minister.s responsible to the Legislative 
Councils and subject to popular control; and these Provincial Governments will 
become direct representatives of the Crown and empowered to deal directly with the 
Secretary of State. It is true that more power is vested in the Governor ; but more 
power means more responsibility in using that power. And it is only in cases in which 
there is distinct need that the power is intended to be used and will, I am confident, 
be used. It is latent power ratlier than power in action. Normally the Governor 
should have very little to do and he becomes an active force only when the situation 
demands it. 

Ill short, .safeguards provided in the Report could all be made suiiertluous and inopera¬ 
tive if we bring a constructive co-operative spirit for working the Reforms. If there 
is lack of co-operation among the people and lack of co-operation in working the machi¬ 
nery set up, then and only then will the safeguards become operative. It lies with 
the elected representative.! of the people to make the safeguards unnecessary. If 
obstruction tliroivs the- administrative macliiiiery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right and to keep it going. 

In considering this subject of safeguards, it will not do to be sentimental. A little 
self-examination, both personal and co-operative self-examination, will do us good. 
Are we all that we might be in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual respect and 
mutual co-operation V As a member of the Depressed Classes and as a Hindu, I think 
1 have the right to ask this question. If we possessed all the moral and social qualities 
necessary for full Self-Government, what would be the necessity for Gandhiji turning 
aside from his political activities and diverting his energies to the cause of the 
Harijans '1 And is not the feeling of Untoucliability with its implications of distrust, 
contempt and boycott which is shown so flagrantly towards the Depressed Classes, 
characteristic, in smaller measure no doubt and in subtler form, of the mutual relation 
of the thousand communities which inhabit this land'? 

It is no good asking ‘do not .such things exist in other countries, and do the people 
there not govern themselves’ V The fact that they govern themselves shows that there 
is a measure of mutual respect among them which makes co-operation possible. 

I do not charge all the Hindus with lank of sympathy for the Depressed 
Classes or towards one another; all honour to those who lead the van in 
the campaign against that anti-national institution Caste, but I do say that the country 
as a whole and the Hindus as a whole are still unconverted socially though they have 
voted politically for the Congress in the recent elections. The forces of the social 
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re-action are still strong in the country, and I shall not be surprised if as the result 
of the awakening self-consciousness and self-respect of the Depressed Classes, the 
tension between Caste-Hindus and Depressed Classes becomes woree. I have no doubt 
that finally the cause of Social Reform will triumph, and when that takes place, 
Political Reform will proceed apace and constitutional reconstruction will be complete. 
Then the changed attitude towards the Depressed Classess will react upon the relation 
between Hindus and Muslims, though in this case the difference is not merely sociaJ 
and economic but religious and cultural iis well. In proportion as mutual tolerance and 
mutual co-operation advance, the .safeguards will become defunct. 

I do agree that the proposed constitution is not to the satisfaction of all, but at the 
same time I would conserve and appro|iri;ite powers and privileges jirovided for in the 
proposed constitution and prepare for a greater appropriation of powers in the course 
of development indicated iu the Reforms. To talk of a wholesale condemnation of the 
constitution seems to me not only unwise and suicidal but unwarranted by facts. 
Wisdom seems to lie in recognising the facts of the situation and in putting the 
shoulder to the wheel and in advancing the intorscsts of the people and the cause of 
India through the opportunities now opened to us for the lirst time in our history. 

If the constitution is not to our entire s.itisfaction, it is our own fault. The 
country did not condemn it uuanimonsly—all the peojilo and all sections did not dis¬ 
approve of it as a whole and not for the same reason eitlior. If tlie dissatisfaction is 
based on the same grounds the opposition must command respect, but if what satisfies 
one party is the ground of tlie dissatisfaction of another then one should not be sur¬ 
prised if the general dissatisfaction is discounted and ignored. 

Although 1 am thus in favour of the general tenoiiv of the constitution as a whole 
there are some recommendations in it with which I do not agree. For instance, I, 
regard Indirect Election to the Li'gislative Assembly as a retrograde stop. There is, 
I understand, no precedent for such a change from direct to indirect elections. The 
change is always the other way. The members of tlie Provincial Legislative Councils 
are cdiosen in reference to local problems which demand solution at their hands and 
naturally their horizon is limited and their outlook narrow. To expect them to exer¬ 
cise their vote in returning memhers to the Legislative A.sscmbly, to choose men with 
head and heart large enough to handle all India questions, is to saddle them with a 
responsibility which they cannot discharge with a single eye to the public good. ^1 
sorts of mutual compromises will creep in and thus the tone of the LegislaRve 
Assembly, in the matter of indoiiendent thought and utterance will greatly decline. 
I may mention that the communal movement of tlio Non-Brahmins started in- South 
India in 1917 was largely prompted by the communal manipulation of votes in the 
Madras Legislative Council. Moreover, Indirect Elections deprive the people of the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with, and expressing themselves on the large 
questions which are discussed in the Legislative Assembly. The educative value of direct 
election to the Legislative Assembly is great and its normal significance should not be 
lost sight of. 

As regards the establishment of Upper Chambers in the Provincial Councils, no¬ 
where our community supported the establishment of the Second Chambers in the 
Provinces. I have my doubts and fc.nrs about these Cbarabers. They are intended, 
no doubt, to give stability to the working of the constitution and provide a brake upon 
hasty legislation. If there is provision in these Chambers for the adequate and 
effective representation of Depressed and Minority Communities, these Chambers may 
prove useful. I would like the Government both in India and in Britain, as well as 
the Parliament to consider wliether it is only tlie representatives of the landed aristro- 
cacy, and of the commorcial magnates who will stem the tide of ill-considered legisla¬ 
tion. Will not the depressed and minority corainunifies be the worst sufferers in case 
of hasty measures being placed on the Statute book V I would therefore strongly urge 
the introduction into the Second Clianiber of a strong contingent of Depressed Classes 
as the best safeguard against ill-considered measures being jiassed. I must point out 
that our community lias been unjustly treatwl by the changes introduced by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee iu the mattm- of our representation in the Provincial Second 
Chambers and in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature. I w-ould now advise 
you to agitate aud agitate constitutionally until our community is given adequate 
representation in the Upper Chambers. 

You are aware that for tlie purpose of Village Reconstruction in India the Govern¬ 
ment of India have set apart, for spending this year, a sum of 1 crore and 13 lakhs 
of rupees. This is a move in the right direction, a real nation-building scheme indeed 
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all credit to my esteemed friend Sir James Grig^, the Finance Member. I hope he 
will make this a reoiuring grant. India lives in villages. About 90 per cent of her 
pepulation reside in 5,00,(XX) villages. The remaining 10 per cent only dwell in towns 
and cities. The welfare of the bulk of its population is a matter of vital impor^nce. 
The first and the foremost charge on the exchequer of any civilized Government is the 
promotion of human happiness and of tho widening of the opportunities for a good life 
for many crores of the people of the country. Out of this sum our Provincial Govern¬ 
ment will got a grant of 17 lakhs of rupees for the development of villages in our 
Province. It is a known fact that among the villages, the villages occupied by our 
people are most neglected and are in the worst possible condition-—no roads, no water 
supply for human beings and for cattle, no schools, no sanitation, no medical relief 
etc. These villages require the immediate attention of Government and it is the inten¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi to take up immediately the improvement of these plague- 
spots. So it is of utmost importance that an adequate sum from this 17 lakhs should 
be earmarked for spending in the villages inhabited by our people. We form one- 
fifth of the population and justice demands that one-fifth of the 17 lakhs should be 
set apart towards tho uplift of these waiting millions, the real sons of the soil. This 
amount should bo placed in the hands of tho Labour Commissioner who is in charge 
of the work of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes or tho Inspector of Lo^^' 
Boards who is in diieet touch with the rural ))Oi)ulation The whole amount should 
be spent through the District Collectors and not through the liOeal Bodies. I hwe 
His Excellency Ijord Erskino will give his considered thought to this. I know Its 
Excellency. He is very sympathetic towards the Depressed Classes and is very inuch 
concerneef in our upliftment. We rely with complete faith on Ixird Erskine to redress 
our grievances and to help us in our struggles onwards and upwards. 

I am glad the Government of Madras have set up a Deliniitation Committee, but 
T really fail to understand tho i>o!iey of our Government in not appointing on the 
Main Committee, a member of our eommunity who is an advocate of the 
Poona Act which now forms a j'art of the Government of India Act. It is 
not just and fair to the community to nominate merely a member who is entirely 
opposed to the Poona Pact, on the Main Committee. ‘ I hope His Excellency Lord 
Erskino, who is a sound Parliamentarian, will consider this aspect of the question 
also and sot right the inequity. After all is it not tbo work of this Committee to 
carve out electorates etc., for' the Depressed Classes in aeeordaneo with the system of 
elections embodied in tln^ Pact and for the successful working of tho Poona Pact? 

The Government of India will very soon appoint a delimitation Commission in con 
iiection with tho coming Reforms. I need not tell you how essential it is that a 
member of the ccjinmuiiity should he on this important commission. I hope His 
Excellency the Viceroy will" not overlook to appoint a membor of our community on 
this Commission. This leads mo on to the coming elections to the Provincial Counmis. 
Next year by this time, I presume, election propaganda will be in full swing. We 
shoula not lag behind. We should set up proper candidates for tho 30 seats reserved 
for us in the Local Council and get them elected as far as possible unopposed. You 
will be glad to bear that an Election Board called the South Indian Depressed Classes 
Election Board has been set up for the purpo.se of choosing and setting up suitable 
and proper Depressed Class candidates for tho Central and Provincial Ixigislatures with 
the object of avoiding, as far as practicable, lumucessary contest in the elections and 
heavy expenditure, and for securing candidates of a truly representative character. 
Tho conveners of this Board are Rao Saheb L. V. Gorusawmy, Ex. M. L. C., and Mr. 
P. K. Pushpaiaj, B. Sc. B, L. You would recognise an Election lloard of this kind is very 
essential and I do ho|ie you will co-operate witli the Board and representatives from 
each and every territory—Tamil, Telugu—Malayalani and Kanarc'se, will be on this Board. 

Before I conclude I wish to say a few words about the Uarijan Sevak Sangh. This 
Association was started by Mahatma Gandhi in 1992 und has been carrying on splen¬ 
did work on behalf of our community. It is directed and controlled' by Mr. (5. D. 
Birla, a man of unbounded sympathy for'the Depressed Classes ; and the whole work 
is supervised by that devoted worker Mr. A. V. Tliakker, who is best fitted for this 
work. Mr. Thakker is ably assisted by Professor N. K. Malkuni. I have nothing but 
praise for those self-less workers, who have dedicated their lives for this noble cause. 
The special feature of tlie work of tlie Saiigh this year is the collection of one lakh 
of rupees to improve the water supply of Harijan ' bastis in villages. On behalf of 
our community I take this opportunity of expressing otu' gratitude to the Sangh and 
its officers. 
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I have said so mach aad yet move remains to be said, but the time at my disposal 
is short. So let me conclude. Political sense, Political knowledge, Political training 
among our community is most appalling by its absence. But now-a-days we have 
leaders by legions ! These self-advertisers, ignoring the real issues and the interests 
of the people dabble in politics and make abominable, disgusting and blood-boilmg 
speeches and create foul thought and ill-ooiicoived inipresRious in ^ the minds 
of the open-hearted innocent people, thus sowing seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class-hatred in their -hearts. Looking back upon-, the. many years of. 
my political work, this is not strange and it is not my purpose here to 
deal with these mushroom politicians and rhetorical rubbish. But I appeal 
to you to put ail end to this sort of mischiovoiis and misleading propaganda. 
Only a few, a very few of oiir community, are fully aware of the present day politics 
and the quick sncoessioii of changing events and tlioir significance. To take opportuni¬ 
ty by the forelock is a golden rule for success. Unless we risk no profit can be 
gained. Suspicion breods suspicion ; and wlien there is no vision the people 
Every one of us lias to live in our mother country. We are the anojent inhabitants 
of this land and tlie country is dear to us and we are not going to migrate from our 
country. My humble suggestion is that at this juncture to advise the community to 
mai'k time iii political advaacemont, when others are going forward with rapid strides, 
will be to put a brake on tlie iirogress of tlie couimuiiity itself. Let us put our 
shoulders together to bring tlie community almost in lino with tlie other communities 
of India. 

Those who are interested in the welfare of the Depre.ssed Classes will recognise 
the lack of unity among the various leaders of the community, who form different 
organisations. It must" be acknowledged that this lack of unity has had adverse eneots 
on the community anil has seriously jeopardised the work on behalf of tlie community. 
The lack of unity has become an ijaudioap to tlie ainelioiation work. It shomd be 
noted that without the unity, the interest of the people is bound to suffer. Attempts 
have been made in the past to bring about unity among tlie leaders, virtually these 
attempts have been a failure. It is time tluit something must be done in this direo-. 
tion. If complete unity among these workers and an amalgamation of the different 
existing organisations lie not immediately possible, it is essential that sorne machinery 
should be brouglit into existence so that joint action by the severe organisationsmay 
be possible whenever the interests of tlio oommiiuity are to be safeguarded, bo let 
me conclude my address by asking you to unite among ourselves. United we stand, 
divided we fall" ' , . ^n t 

I now thank you again for having invited me to open this August assembly. .1 
deelai'e the conference opened. 

RESOLUTIONS-Second D»y-16th. June 1935 

The Conference came to a successful close to-day after adopting the new constitution 
drafted by the sub-commitloe appointed by the conference on the 15th and a number 
of important resolutions. , , 

The Conference reej^uestod tlie Government to convert tlie fligher Jlilementary 
School at Masulipatam into a Ihgh School and to increase the strength of the 
Depressed Classes’ hostel located in Masulipatam. The conference was emphatically 
of opinion that the management of tiie Harijana Seva Saiighs in the land should bo 
in the hands of the llarijans only. Tlie Conference protested against the inclusion ot 
the Andhra areas in Ganjam and Vizag districts, in the Orissa province. 

With a view to liquidating illiteracy among the Harijans, the Conference requested 
the Government to introduce compulsory elementary Eduoation among the Harijans. The 
Government was further requested to introduce a scheme of education which would give 
due importance to technical education and to give wide publicity to G. 0. No. 2660 and 
other allied notifications. District Boards in Aiidliradesa were requested to give edu¬ 
cation free to the Harijans in all their educational institutions. . , , . , 

The Conference exhorted the Government and the members of the central legisla¬ 
ture to support the Anti-Untoucliability Bill introduced by Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja 

in the Assembly. , i • i.j.i 

While thanking Mr. V. Kamjeerao of Masulipatam for conducting a fortnightly 
paper in the interest ot the Harijans for the last 18 years, the C^ference resolved 
to stai’t a Teliigti weekly to be managed by the Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes 
Central Board. The Conference exhorted the Harijans to discard the caste distinctions 
prevailing in their own community, such as Mala and Madiga. 
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The Conference expressed its sorrow at the demise of Mr. Naralasetti Devendriidu 
and Mr. Todi Veiikanna. 

EePBESENTATION I-V LE<MSL.\rUBE 

Out of the thirty seats reserved for the Depressed Classes in the Local Legislative 
Council under the new reform scheme, tlie Conference requested the Government to 
allot 15 seats to the Andhra Depressed Classes. 

The Conference protested against the creation of the upper chamber in the local 
provincial legislature. If in defiance of i)ublic opinion the upper ch.amber was created, 
the Conference requested the Oovernment to allot T seats to the dejiressed classes in 
the upper chamber. 

Out of the 17 lakhs sanctioned by the Central Ooverument for village reconstruc¬ 
tion in the Madras presidency, the Conference lequested the local Government to set 
apart 3 lakhs and odd for the Depressed Classes in the iiresideney. The Conference 
furthei' requested the Government to sj>end out of those 3 lakhs of rupees, Rs. 1 and 
a half lakhs in the Andhradesa. 

The Conference e.xhorted the [lublio to subscribe liberally to the Rayalaseema 
Relief Fund and the Quetta Eartliquako Relief Fund. 

The Conference paid its homage to Mahatma i<audhi for his selfless work in the 
cause of the Harijans. The delegates offered their loyalty to Their Majesties on the 
completion of their 25 years’ reign. 

The Andhra Provincial llaiajaii Sevak Saugli and tlio Gaujniu leaders were asked to 
provide adequate funds for llarijan work in the Ganjam district. The Conference 
congratulated the llarijan Hevak Sa’nghs in the .Andhra Province on the good work 
turned out by them. 

The Conference requested the Government and the local bodies to reserve at least 
one-fifth of the appointments under their control for the deiiressed classes. The Con¬ 
ference requested the T.abour Department to give all the contracts under their control 
to the Hanjaus. 

Needs of AoRicrLintiL Lahouhek.s 

The Conference requested the Government and the public to place all productive 
land by legislation in the hands of only people who liad taken to agriculture as profe¬ 
ssion. The Conference further requested the tjoveniment to set ajiart by legislation 
one-third of the annual produce f'tr the agricultural labourer. 

The Conference drew the attention of the |>ublio to the importance of forming tlie 
-Andhra Provincial Agricultural Ijubour .Vssoci.atiou and appointed a committee of nine 
gentlemen including Messrs. V. V Giri, S. Subba Kao, N. Satyanarayna, Musti 
Lakshinarayua, Ivnsuina N'onkatramiah and 'tuduri h’araachandnidu. to take .active steps 
for the formation of the committee at an early date. 

The Conference requested the |inblii; to iiold the .Didlira Provincial Agricultural 
Labour Conference at au early d.ate. 

The constitution drafted by the sub-oommitfi.'C was then adopted. The constitution 
provided for a Provincial Commitfee, I’roviiic-ial Working Committee and District 
Committees. Messrs, Urdu Subliarao of East (todavari .and Dr. Zeordas of Guntur 
were elected Provincial .Secretiuaes. Mr. Shanmugh.am of Nellore was authorised to 
organise District Committees iu the City of Madras. Chittoor, Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
Kurnool and Dellaiy. 

Ml!. Pu.akas.a.m's .Address 

Before the Conference terminated, Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee, addressed the gathoi'ing. JIo stated that the Congress and the 
Congress Parliamentary Board liad called upon the ])ublio to capture the Coimoils. 
The Congress had on its rolls Harijans, Muslims, Christians, landholders, labourers and 
women. Everyone in the country that joined hands with the Congress was a member 
of the Congress Party. Hereafter, there would be only two parties in this part of 
the country—the Congress Party and the .Justice Party. It was left for them to join 
one of the two [lartie.s. He was confident tliat they would join the Congress Party 
ultimately. Ho congratulated them on accepting the Poona Pact and the system of 
joint electorates. 

With the closing remarks of the President, the Conference came to a close. 



The Ail Bengal Depressed Classes Conference 

Opening Day—Jhenidah—19th. & 20th. May 1935 

The All-Bengal Depressed Classes Conference, that was held at Jhenidah (Jessore) 
on tlie 19lb. & 20th. May, with Sj. Rajani Kanta Das of Dacca in the chair, 
unanimously rejected the scheme of Indian Constitutional Reforms, now before the 
Parliament,'as disappointing and unacceptable and also tho Communal Award being 
subversive of all principles of nationalism and democracy. 

In this connection there prevailed for two days considerable enthusiasm in tlte 
small town of Jhenidah. The Conference met in a Randal at the outskirts of the City 
tastefully decorated with national (bags. Deh^g.ates belonging mostly to the Namasudra 
and the’Rajbanshi Communities from different districts numbered nearly 300 and there 
■was besides a very large attendance of visitors from among depressed as well as 
caste Hindus. Prominent among those present were Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Dr. Indra N.arayan Sen Gupta, Sj. Birendra Chandra Majumdar. 
Nepal Chandra Roy, Chandra Kumar B.ancrjeo, Dr. Jiban Ratan Dhar, Swami SaU'a- 
nanda, Sj. Satis Cnandra Das tiupta, Dhires Chakravarti, Dr. Mohini Mohan Das, 
Sj. Chaitanya Krishna Mondal, Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Rai Charan Sarkaij Gayanath 
Biswas, Laksmi Kanta Roy, Profulla Kumar Sen-Gupta, Sar.at Kumar Sen, Bejoy 
Krishna Roy. 

On the 19th morning the Presidents of the different sections of Conference were 
taken in procession to the pandal at tho head of a largo number of volunteers carrying 
nation^ flags and shouting ‘Bandemat.aram’. The Namasudra Conference met in ‘ tho 
morning \mder the presidentship of Sj. Chaitanya Krishna Mondal of Tangail. 
The proceedings began with an .address of welcome by .Sj. Rasik Lai Biswas, Chairman, 
Reception Clommittee. In the presidetitial .adJie.ss Sj. Mondal dwelt at length upon 
various problems facing his community with possible solutions thereof. There tlren 
began a lively discussion .about the methods of bringing about the all-round improve¬ 
ment of tho Namasudras and quite a largo number of the delegates took part in the 
discussion. 

In tho afternoon, Sj. Ram.ananda Chatterjee openeil the sneial section of the All- 
Bengal Depressed Classes Conferem^e. In tho course of a short speech in his charac¬ 
teristic fasnion he brought home to tho audience by an array of facts and figures 
how the sin of untouoh.ahility is by no moans so gre.at' in Bengaras in other parts of 
India. But he urged its total orad'ie.ation for bringing about tlie much needed unity 
in toe Hindu Society. The unnecessary barrier of caste as well as the senseless bar 
to temple-entry should go. But he laid great stress upon tho need for carrying on 
toe work of social reform among the depressed chesses for the removal of suen social 
evils, as early marriage, child widowhood, poverty, unclean and unhygienic ways of 
life. There should be above all the spread of m.ass edue-ation, which is the “sine qua 
non” of all progress. 

With these w’ords Sj. Chatterjee opimed the Conference. The Prosident Sj. Rajani 
Kanta Das red an illuinin.ating address on the various social problems affecting 
the scheduled castes. At the very outset the president maintained that if Depressed 
Classes be characterised as in the Report of the Simon Commission, by their being 
untouchable and un.approachable, then tlicre is no such class in Bengal. Sir IVilliam 
Prentice also stated m the Bengal f.ogislative Council that “Untouohability was not 
made toe test in compiling tho list of scheduled c.astes' in Bengal. Social anti political 
backwardness is their only criterion. 

The ineducation of the masses h,as thius largely contributed to their deplorable 
condition. The Government has yet faiiixi to effectively tackle this problem. Compul¬ 
sory Primary Education Act, the Spe.akcr added, has, no doubt, been introduced only 
in 10 districts in Bengal. But the situation demands far gre.ater interest and more 
energetic action. Then there is the (-hronic poverty of tho masses. The resuscitation 
of village industries, as contemplated by Mahatma Caiidhi, may at least be a palliative. 
In this pre-eminently agricultural province, improvement of agriculture alone offers 
a radical cure. Mere jute restriction and operation of Money I.cnders’ Act—measures 
no doubt good in themselves, cannot, however, go a long way. There must be the 
relief against agricultural indebtedness and the burden of taxation and effective 
measures adopted for increasing the productivity of soil. In this connection, the work 
pi toe Irrigation and Agricultural Departments leave much to be desired. 
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But the growth of manhood in the depressed classes, the speaker continued, irresis- 
tahly calls for the abolition of castes and other social disabilities following therefor. 
Any conflict of interests between the caste Hindus and the untouchables cannot but 
tell upon the failure of the Hindu Society. Its much-needed solidarity urgently calls 
for the removal of the artificial bar to interoaste marriage and to temple entry. 

The President having concluded, resolutions were unanimously adopted urging 
removal of castes, introduction of widow re-marriage and the like. Late at night the 
proceedings were brought to a close by a vote of thanks to the chair 

The political section of the Depressed classes Conference met the next morning at 
9 A. M. In the absence of the President-elect Sj. Nagendra Narayan Roy, due to his 
illness, Sj. Rajani Kanta Das, was proposed to the chair. Sj. Nepal Chandra Roy in 
opening the Conference in a short .speech made a survey of the growth of our free¬ 
dom movement and pointedly drew the attention of the audience to the burning 
political topics of the day. 

In his presidential address Sj. Das dwelt mainly on the inadequacy of the reforms 
proposalsJnow before the Parliament, and the retrograde and the anti-national character 
of the Communal Award. The spirit of distrust and the unwillingness of trasferring 
power pervades the entire scheme of constitutional reforms. 

This soiTy scheme cannot satisfy the growing political aspirations of the children of 
the soil, and as such has no chance of acceptance. The Communal Award, aiming at 
the emasculation of the nation by a process of vivisection of the body politic, consti¬ 
tutes the worst feature of the reforms that human ingenuity could ever devise. _ 

Referring to the Poona Pact, the President stated how peoi)le were coerced into its 
acceptance by Mahatmaji’s threat of fasting unto death, irrespective of any considera¬ 
tion of the merits of the Pact. At the time of the Premier’s Award the depressed 
classes seemed quite contended with the reservation of no ^ more than 10 
seats. With that logic can tliey at present regard the 30 seats, given them under 
the Pact, as absolutely sacrosanct" ? The double system of election pf the Poona Pwt 
is by no means a desirable feature. For the sake of maintaining in tact the integrity 
of the Hindu Society, the depressed class should bo prepared to re-open the Peona 
Pact with a view to the readjustment of respective claims by mutual agreement 
between caste Hindus and the depressed classes. 

Retol utions 

The following resolutions were unanimously accepted at the Conference:— 

(1) “Whereas the constitutional reforms proposals now before the Parliament have 
denied our political aspiration ; v.diereas tliese propos.als are intended to maintain and 
perpetuate foreign exploitation and domination, and as such have been unanimously 
condemned as more retrograde, expensive anvl humiliating than the existing system, this 
Conference rejects these reforms jiroposals in their entirety and urges the people in 
general to launch an effective campaign for their rejection throughout the country. 

(2) “This Conference is definitely' of opinion that the British Premier’s Com¬ 

munal Award is antinational, undemocratic and fraught with dangerous consequences, 
being primarily intended to consolidate Uiitish Imperialism in India upon the vivisec¬ 
tion of our body politic, this Conference, therefore, rejects the Communal A.ward in 
all its aspects, and urges the launching of a country-wide campaign ^aiMt the 
Award, with a view to its replacement by a system of representation on the basis of 
joint electorate with adult franchise, which is the ‘sine qua non’ for the growth of a 
free and democratic India. . . , 

(3) “In view of the unnecessary cost involved in the double system of election 
inherent in the Poona Pact, this Conference proposes that a Committee consisting of 
the following persons, with power to co-opt, may reconsider the provisions of the 
Poona Pact with a view to arrive at a satisfactory agreed settlement between the 
parties concerned. The Committee is hereby desired to announce their decision within 
two months and take the necessary steps for its acceptance by the authorities.” 



The All iodia fiari|ao Sewak Saogh 

Report for the Year 193 3-3 4 

The following is the second annual report of the All-India Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
1933-34, which was adopted at a meeting of the Central Board of the Sangh held at 
New Delhi on the 5lh. January 1935 :— 

“Special importance has been attached this year as during the last year, to educa¬ 
tional advancement, but the emphasis on various items of work has been slightly 
changed. The David Educational Scholarships started for encouraging the higher 
collegiate education of Harijans and for preparing a group of educated men to serve 
their community, was the most significant feature of educational work during the year 
1932-33. The number of scholarships awarded this year has even been increased from 
Bs. 10 to Rs. 15 and the total monthly grant raised from Rs. 560 to Rs. l,2^-8. 
More important still is the emphasis put on sclioiarships awarded for vocational 
courses. Out of 99 scholarships W are for such courses and no more could be granted 
as no more such applications were forthcoming. Of the recipients there are three 
ladies, one of whom Miss. K. 0. Jaiikibai is getting Rs. 30 p. m. for pursuing the 
Medical Course in the Medical College, Madras.” 

The report continues, “As the Central Board has this year taken upon itself 
the duty of granting scholarships and aid for collegiate studies so the Provincial 
Boards nave this year concentrated on the award of school scholarships, specially for 
the Middle and High School stages. Almost all the Provincial Boards have spent 
substantial amounts under this head. Andhra. Oujerat, Orissa, Punjab and Tamilnad 
have between them spent about Rs. 12,347 ana the total under this head reached the 
sum of Rb. 30,594-14-1 and a half. Considering the fact that the average value of 
such scholarships varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 4, one can have an approximate idea of the 
large number of pupils helped, 

“The most important increase is in the number of preparatory schools running 
this year. Against the 497 schools of last year we have 909 working this year an 
increase of 83 per cent. The total attendance has swelled to 24,824 and the total 
annual expenditure was Rs. 75,814-12-4 and a half. The number of night schools is 
yet very large and out of 909 schools only 538 are day schools. It is difficult to state the 
number of girls but the number of girls’ school reported to be studying in our schools 
was only 1,660. 

“But the most significant feature of this year’s work was neither the award of 
scholarships nor opening of schools, hut the rapid increase of hostels and homes for 
Harijan children. Last year there were 41 such hostels including a number of those 
receiving grants-in-aid from the Sangh. This year the total number of hostels run by 
the Sangh alone was 60 and the total number of inmates was about 1,118—about 291 
being girls. The amount spent was Rs. 28,877-4-7, tlie largest sum being spent by 
Andhra—Rs. 8054-6-9, Gujerat—Rs. 4,220-8, Kerala—Rs. 3,875-8-1, and Raiputana—Rs. 
3,034-7-7. The grand total of expenditure on education work amounted to Rs. 1,63,945- 
12-1 and a half exclusive of tlie miscellaneous aid given and the David Scholarships 
awarded by the Central Board.” 

The report points out ; “It is sad to remark that little has been done by our 
Sanghs for the education of Harijan girls. Three girls have secured the David 
Scholarships and seven have been awarded the Raghumal Scholarships. It is not 
known how many special schools for girls have been opened but these are not likely 
to b# many. The number ot girls in our boys’ schools is inappreciable. The Girls’ 
hostels are being run by Andhra Sangh, one by the Kerala, one by the Karnatak 
Sanghs—in all four. The total reported strength of their inmates is only 58. The 
Central Board has sanctioned a direct grant of Rs. 300 for the Sharde Raje Girls’ 
Boarding, Indore and another grant of Rs. 100 for Paoham Girls’ Hostel in BeU^ 
(Kai'natds). The neglect of half the Harijan population and that the most conservative 
part is a deficiency which we must lose no time in removing. For the removal of 
untouchability the education and care of girls is no less important than the education 
of boys. 
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“'With regard to the encouragement of secondary education among Harijans all that 
our Sangh can do, besides awarding some necessary scholarships, is to put consider¬ 
able pressure on District Boards to exempt Harijans from fees, partly or wholly. 
The Tamilnad and Kerala Secretaries report that all the District Boards have exempted 
Harijans from payment of fees. The Andhra Secretary has induced five District 
Boards to sanction such an exemption; but it is obvious that such an effort must be 
made on a much wider scale next year.” 

Referring to economic advancement, the report says : “The disease of poverty is an 
All-India ailment and by no means peculiar to Harijans, though sometimes observ^ 
in a virulent form among them. The economic field is vaster and far more compli¬ 
cated than the educational field. The evil of “Beggar” (forced labour) stands partly 
for a social disability, but mostly represents an antiquated system of customary pay¬ 
ments in kind. It can be really abolished only by the abolition of the present basis 
of payment which is an extremely intricate adjustment of mutual economic rights 
and duties. Nor is the evil peculiar to Harijans or the insuperable concommitant of 
untouohabilitv. The Punjab alone has attempted some little propaganda on this score 
but the results are not commensurate with the efforts for the evil is moie deep-rooted 
and requires more radical remedies than the Sangh can offer. 

An attempt has been made to secure employment for Harijans in the offices and 
welfare centres of the Sangh. According to the incomplete figures available 168 
persons have been so employed. This figure is likely to be raised in the future but 
can never reach oonsidorahle proportions for the Sangh cannot offer employment to 
many. A more serious effort should however bo made in the future to secure the 
employment of Harijans in industrial concerns and factories, more specially because 
industrially organised labour is the surest solvent of social distinctions. The Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Madras and Sholapur Sanghs should pay due attention to this 
work. But the Sangh has this year taken another definite step in the right direction 
for ameliorating the eoonomio condition of Harijans. Knowing that most Harijans 
are engaged in Agriculture, Tanuiug and 'Weaving, a number of “Industrial Homes" or 
Harijan Karmalayas have been started in some provinces. The most important of 
these is the Hanri Shala of Karachi, started out of the munificent gift of Rs. 50,000 
by the Mohatta family. Here about 20 Harijan boys are taught high class boot and 
sboe-making under an expert deputed from Dayalbagh. The course is for two years 
and the institution is expected to be self-supporting. A tailoring section is also 
attached. The Sabarmati Ashram has got a tanning and ohapli-making section. The 
tanning department is run by a few Ashram boys who have the free use of buildings 
and tools and a loan of Rs. 1,200 to work on their account. The chapli department 
has admitted 21 boys so far, out of whom 6 have left after reoeiviug full training and 
3 have joined the Charmalaya as depended workers. The average monthly production 
is 800 pairs of chaplis and 300 yiairs of shoes. The Harijan Colony at Allahabad, the 
College Research Institute of Calcutta and Harijan Karmalaya of Delhi are other 
institutions which will be starting work during the year 1934-35 and are expected 
to render a good account of themselves in the near future. 

The report also dwells on the amelioration of social conditions and the removal of 
religious disabilities of Harijans. “The Bombay resolution of September 25, 1932, talks 
of abolishing untouohability by birth, of securing the same civic right for all Hindus 
and of removing the ban in respect of admission to temples. Such is the main purpose 
of that resolution and the success of the programme of the Sangh should be judged 
not merely by the number of schools opended or the number of Harijans employed 
essentially by the removal of socio-religious disabilities. It is believed that the Harijan 
masses are unalterable and unchangeable ; that it wdll be difficult to rouse them from 
a state of deep somnolence. But in a couple of years the scene has changed and 
everywhere a consciousness of a new' destiny seems to have vivified them. There is 
in all provinces a militant and a claimant section fighting for equal rights and pri¬ 
vileges. The habit of personal cleanliness, the chief pride of the oaste-Hindus and the 
chief ingredient ef resulting untouchability will take more time and require greater 
exertions before it can be organised. And in this Harijans are as much sinned as 
sinners. In villages, they have little or no access to private or public wells. During 
the year 176 wells mostly in Andhra and Bihar are reported to have been thrown open 
for common use. Under J. K. Fund for water supply during the year 92 wells were 
sanctioned at an estimated cost of Rs. 18,690. The Central Board sanctioned a grant 
of Rs. 10,854-8-0 and the local donations raised were Rs. 7,030-8-0. Assam, Malahar, C. 
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P. Hindi, Berar and Hyderabad Daocan have not yet submitted any estimates. Con¬ 
sidering the acute need for well construction in Harijan basties, the important or 
water in the scale of human needs, the social importance of water-supply in India, 
this delayed expenditure of Rs. 25,000 on a item which can easily absorb a crore of 
rupees and leave the need unsatisfied is a sad commentary on^ this much neglected 
item of our wori,” 

The report adds : “The event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Mahatma 
Gandhi which commenced on November 7, 1934 and came to an end in Benares at the 
end of July, 1934, with a month’s break in North Bihar. This tour was successful in 
many ways. It was first of all a remarkable personal victory for the Mahatoa. In 
town or village from the South East to the North West of India, and in Calcutta 
was witnessed the overflowing affection of the people. The tour was also a suc¬ 
cess looking to the collections. A sum of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was 
collected in about eight months, the largest collection in a city was Rs. 70,263-15-8 in 
Calcutta. But the quality of the collections matters more than the quantity, for 
if the rich have paid their hundreds the poor have also contributed in their thousands. 
There was a vague desire, an indefinite feeling, that untouchability must go. _ In 
Mahatma Gandhi the desire became a warning and the feeling a burning passion. 
Through his instrumentality a great thought is being crystallised into a big fact and 
a mere theory is being translated into a strong organisation. This whirlwind tour has 
lifted the depressed classes problem from the status of a social reform to the pedestal 
of the greatest sociological upheaval of modern Hinduism and perhaps the biggest 
humanitarian movement of the modern times. 

The tour marks a great chronological frontier in the social history of the world. 


The National Sikh Conference 

Opening Day—Anirit*ar—-16th. March 1935 

The second National Sikh Conference opened at Amritsar on the 16th. March 1935 
in a large pandal in Guru Ramdas Niwas, (the rest house attached to the Golden Temple) 
in the presence of nearly 5,000 Akalis, including women. Representative Akalis and 
their jathas had come from all districts. Sardar Kharak Singh presided. 

Sardar Jasawant Singh Jhabalia, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
address pointed out that the conference was being held as a protest against the Communal 
Award. The decision, he said, was wholly unjust as the same principle had not been 
applied to all the provinces. In the Puiiiab attempts were made to establish a Muslim 
Jtej. Sikhs would make all possible sacrifices, but would never accept the Commmal 
Award or any constitution based thereon. He announced that a deputation of Sikhs 
was going to England for the same purpose with Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in his presidential address to the Conference said that 
after giving up party strife he had devoted himself to opposition of the Communal 
Award. He declared that he would not hesitate to launch a campaign and lead 
the first Jatha in this cause and suffer the consequences. He opposed the idea 
of leading a deputation to England, but suggested the setting up of a campaign. 

Speaking at the open session of the Conference Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said that he was pleased with the great success of the Sikh National Conference. He 
was sure that the Sikhs under the leadership of Sardar Kharak Singh were bound to 
attain success. The Pandit said the demand for freedom of their country was not at all 
an offence. English civilisation had taught them the lesson of freedom and to the world 
the system of democracy by forming parliament. 

Proceeding, Panditji regretted the failure of Gandhi-Iryvin Pact and observed that 
had the spirit of the said pact been carried out by the Goverument there would have 
been no trouble and many a difficult matter would have been simplified. The British 
Parliament came into the hands of the Conservatives and they turned the table and 
the White Paper, J. P. C. Report and the Government of India Bill were the direct 
outcome of the (jonservative Policy. 
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Continuing, Malaviyaji said that the different communities in India had more than 
once come to a communal agreement but on all the occasions the British Government s 
interference spoiled the whole thing. At the Allahabad Unity Conference the Muslims 
agi’eed to accept 32 per cent representation at the Centre, separation of Sind provided 
the province meets its expenses. But four days after the settlement, the Secretary of 
State announced that the Muslims shall have 33-1-4 per cent direct representation in the 
Central legislature and Sind would be formed into a separate province unconditionally. 

Panditji asserted that he was fully prepared to undertake the settlement of com¬ 
munal problem and was sui'e of his success provided the British Government takes a 
pledge of non-interference. No self-government could stand on the basis of separate 
electorates and the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs should come to a compromise of their 
own accord. Panditji did not object to a Muslim majority, if it was elected on ]omt 
electorate basis but strongly condemned a statutory one on the communal lines. He 
appreciated the spirit of the Sikhs, who in spite of their being rulers of the Punjab 
before the British advent, were prepared to share the administration of their province 
with others. There was no necessity of reservation of seats for a majority community 
while protection was needed by the minoritie.s. There would be no swaraj in the 
Punjab imder the Communal Award and it would merely be a Muslim Raj^ 

Malaviyaji then said that the British Government had done the greatest favour to 
the Europeans and second to them to the Muslims and the greatest injustice was done 
to the Hindus at the Centre. Both Muslims and Europeans had received much more 
than they deserved and the Hindus much less than their due share. The British 
Government did not adopt uniform principle of giving representation to the various 
communities. They adopted different principles for Muslims, Hindus and the Sikhs. 
It was the imperative duty of the Government to allot at least 26 per cent seats to 
the Sikhs in the Punjab on the same principle on which the Muslims of the United 
Provinces had been given repro.sentation. Tbo Mirslims were spread over several 
provinces, but the Sikhs had only one jirovinee whore they did not demand class rule 
but merely a reasonable share of control. . , 

Touching the Mushm representation at the Centre, Malaviyaji said that the Muslims 
were about 25 per cent of India’s population but they had been given more than 38 
per cent at the centre. Pauditji strongly objected to the declaration of British Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that the Communal Award wa.s a settled fact so long as the com¬ 
munities did not come to another settlement of their own. Had it not been so, a 
comnmnal sottlemoiit ivas very ea.sy. The speaker expres.sod his readiness for com¬ 
munal negotiations with the Muslims if they did not insist on the benefits of the 
Communal Award. Proceeding further Panditji questioned the right of British ^ Parlia¬ 
ment of placing one community of India at the mercy of the other. Indians had 
every right to ask for freedom. The time foi- a free fight was a thing of past and India 
had decided to attain its freedra by constitutional ami peaceful means. The British 
nation were also proclaiming that the ultimate goal of their polic.y in India was to 
jdace the control of the country in tbo hands of its people, but it was being done 
with the intention of giving tho control of a motor car by placing huge stones on 
the road. 

Replying to the critics, Malaviyaji said that he was not prepared to disclose his 
plans in case the Communal Award and the India Bill were not altered. He would 
thoroughly examine the structure of the entire building and then decide about the 
course of action. It was just possible, said Panditji, that if they met with dismal 
failure in securing necessary changes both in the Award and the India Bill, they might 
resort to non-co-operation. The British Government had committed blunders after 
blunders and the time for a country-wide agitation against the Aweird had arrived. 
Panditji agreed with those who say that by the time the deputation would reach 
England the India Bill might have passed almost all critical stages, for the Con¬ 
servative Government were bent upon getting the same through but it was neoessmy 
to place the view-point of Indian public before the members of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment at this stage. Ho deprecated the contention that tho Indians^ were unfit to 
manage their affairs. He said only a century ago Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs had ruled 
over their country and he failed to see any reason as to why they would fail in ruling 
their country with a combined force and goodwill. If the British government declared 
its policy of non-interference in the communal settlement it was a question of a day 
of attainment. Explaining his mission to England, ho said that although he had been 
asked by numerous sincere friends not to go to England for being insulted, yet his 
reply to them was that there was no greater insult than being slaves of a foreign 
nation. - 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

Opening Day—Dinajpur—19th. April 1935 

The thirty-third session of the Bengal Provincial Political Conference commenced 
at Dinajpur on the 19th. April 1933 in a profusely decorated pandal erected in the 
Golkutlu maidaiu Over 300 delegates from different districts including a dozen Sonthal 
representatives from the interior of Balurghat subdivision and a fairly large number 
of visitors assembled in the pandal. 

After the “Bande Mataram” song, Sj Jogindra Chandra Chakravarty, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates in a fairly lengthy speech which 
incident^ly contained a masterly survey of the political situation m the country and 
also indicated the lines which according to him the Provincial Congress Committee 
should follow so that the stagnation in our national life which is evident in all direc¬ 
tions might disappear. 


Preiidential Addreit 

This was followed by formal election of Dr. Indra Narayan Sen-Oupta as the 
President of the Conference. Dr. Sen-Gupta then rose to deliver his address amidst 
acclamations from all parts of the House. The following is the full text of the 
address :— 

My heartful thanks to you all for having bestowed upon an ordinarj; worker like 
myself the signal honour by electing me the President, when there is in Bengal no 
dearth of men, who would have more worthily filled in this post—I accept this honour 
not as belonging in any way to my persona! desert but to the high ideal that all of 
us have in view. I shall feel myself immensely gratified, in bringing the session to a 
successful close, as I hope to, with your kind sympathy and valued co-operation. 

The Provincial Conference met for the last time at Berhampur in December, 1932 
under the presidentship of Sj. Haradyal Nag, who has been amongst us a constant 
source of inspiration and courage. The causes that stood in the way of meeting the 
Annual Session of the Conference during the last three years are too well-known 
historical facts. But the present situation is altogether difterent from that of 1931. 
There is no longer that glory of triumph and bright optimism for the future. The 
shadow of defeat and a gloom of despair envelope us to-day. 

Yet this gloom will be the precursor of light. Though steps be faltering, the flag needs 
be held aloft, the ideal needs be proclaimed to drooping liearts. The encouraging mes¬ 
sage needs go forth. '‘Though defeated the ideal we have not forsaken.” The problem 
facing us to-day is how to attain that ideal. 

But before proceeding further let us ofl'ev our sinoerest regards to the sacred 
memory of those leaders and workers who gave up their lives during the last few 
years in pursuance of this ideal. During these period the nation has lost three ex- 
Presidents of the Congress viz, Sir Saiikaran Nair, Dr. Annie Besant, Hasan Imam, 
and the Nationalist Muslim leaders, Bir Ali Imam and Bherwani. Then there have 
been the deaths of Vithalbhai Patel, Abhyankar and Rangaswami Iyengar. Two of the 
true disciples of Deshbandhu have given up their lives—Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan 8en- 
Gupta in internment and Deshpran Birendranath fighting the insidious poison of the 
Communal Award. Prominent among the other Congress workers, whoee presence we 
unfortunately miss to-day are Lalit Mohan Das , Ghulam Zilani and Oli Islamabad!. 
Among the older Congressmen, the names of Bepin Chandra Pal and Indu Bhusan 
Sen need also come to our mind. 

Before, however, we come to deal with the present situation, we should briefly 
trace the trend of events that led to it. You all remember Mahatma Gandhi’s partici¬ 
pation at the Round Table Conference as the sole representative of the Congress in 
pursuance of the Gandhi-Irwin Truce in 1931. Being, however, foiled in his efforts 
due to the unholy machinations of the Britisli Imperialists and Indian Communalists 
Mahatmaji returned unsuccessful by the end of the year. In the meantime the India 
Government promulgated various Ordinances in Bengal, the United Proviuoes and the 
North-Vest Frontier Provinces. Mahatmaji songlit an interview with the Viceroy to 
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discuss the situation. The interview was not granted and Mahatmaji was placed under 
arrest with his associates on the 3rd January, 1932 for resumption of Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence. This led to the promulgation of Ordinances on the one hand and disobedience 
of the same on the other. This struggle went on through various phases till the All- 
India Congress Committee cried halt at the directions of Mahatma Gandhi. Bengal’s 
contribution towards this Civil Disobedience movement is without a parallel in India. 
The fiery ordeal that it was for the people of Midnapur and the incarceration of 
ladies in Bikrampur deserve special mention in this connection. The people of Aram- 
bagh, Mahisbathan, Tehatta and Bhanubil also became conspicuous by their selfless 
sacrifice and suffering in the country’s cause. 

The Communal Award 

Apart from the repressive policy of the Government, the so-called “Communal 
Award” was also devised at that time to undo the movement and make its resumption 
impossible by vivisection of the Indian body politic. It is too well-known fact how 
Mahatmaji staked his life to undo the mischief of dividing the Hindu Society in twain, 
that the Award had contemplated. But tlie Poona Pact has hardly been an improve¬ 
ment ; because it has in a way served to widen the gulf between the upper and 
depressed classes in the Hindu Society. Mahatmaji has himself admitted in the 
columns of the “Harijan” that people were coerced into the acceptance of the Pact as 
a result of the Poona Fast. 

The subsequent events are Mahatmaji's release, the introduction of individual in 
place of Mass Civil Disobedience, his re-arrest and retirement from active politics for 
one year after release. This was in 19.33 and it made people grow expectant about the 
future. But the terrible earthquake which devasted Bihar in January, 1934, altogether 
changed the course of events. TVorks of relief engaged everybody’s attention : and 
in that humanitarian work there began an honourable and ungrudging co-operation 
between the Congress and the Government. Just at the time Bihar was engaging 
everybody’s attention. Dr. Ansari came with his proposals of Council-entry and the 
revival of the Swarajya Party. As a result of this, on the 7th April Mahatmaji 
called off Civil Disobedience and gave his blessings towards the formation of the 
Swarajya Party. The controversy so long raging in the country in connection with 
the Communal Award at first originated %vith the fwmation of this Neo-Swarajya 
Party, 

Council-Entry 

Despite, however, Mahatmaji’s blessings, the council-boycott decision of the Lahore 
Congress stood in the way of the party. The A. I, C. C,, meeting at Patna in May, 
1934 under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi gave its approval to the Council pro¬ 
gramme. The autonomous Parliamentary Board was there formed and the Congress 
later came to share the Board’s attitude towards the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee meeting at Bombay at the end of June endorsed the formula of neither 
“rejecting nor accepting the Award.” Henceforth the record of political events in 
Bengal, in particular, is a record of revolt against the decision of^the Congress. The 
history of tho formation of the Congress Nationalist Party, the contest of Assembly 
elections on this issue and the triumph of the Nationalists in every constituency are 
too fresh in public memory. 

The Council programme is essentially a method of constitutional nature ; there is 
nothing like revolt. But the pity is that despite the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, 
the Government has in no way relaxed the repressive measures, promulgated against 
that movement of defiance. Rather newer measures have been devised to stifle the 
expression of popular opinion. The muzzling of the press continues with unabated 
rigour. None of the presses have got back their security, at the time of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. Nor have the ban as yet been withdrawn from all the public bodies 
declared illegal. In this connection the Khudai Khidmatgar, Hindusthani Sevadal, two 
Students’ Associations in Bengal, the Abhoy Ashram and the Midnapore District 
Congress Committee deserve special mention. The authorities seem determined not 
to allow these bodies to function. All the Civil Disobedience prisoners as well have 
not as yet been set free. 

“Steam-Roller” Policy 

The policy of repression naturally leads to the discussion of the present political 
situation in the province, because for several years together a'particular community 
have been groamng under the steam-roller of repression. Route marches of soldiers, 
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omnibus searches, indiscriminate arrests, oneration of sunset laws, collective fine and 
the like have made the life of Hindu nublic miserable. It cannot be gainsaid that 
■within living memory Bengal has ever oeen reduced to such a helpless state. If this 
cannot bo remedied and we cannot muster up courage to resist this repression, it 
can only mean the emasculation of the race and the disappearance of the noble 
patriotic impulse in the children of the soil. 

But the worst feature of this policy of lepression is the incarceration of no less 
;than 2,500 youngmen without trial for .an indefinite period. Tliis has meant untold 
distress to thousands of families. If the youth of a society bo repressed thus how 
long can the society possibly stand. How long will the .society take to repair the 
• illsi' How long will these young men endure this detention at the far off Deoli and 
Buxa camiis ? There can be no peace in Bengal unless there be redress of this 
grave wrong. 

None of these young men have been charged with any crime unless it be their 
a.ssociation with the Congress, For it is my firm conviction they are kept in deten¬ 
tion only because of that. It is extremely sad that the Congress has not a word of 
sympathy for these imprisoned souls ; although there are among them such veteran 
Congress' loaders as the Bose brothers. The AVorking Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee have got to take note of this fact. Bengal should as well with 
one voice demand their relea.se ; it is high time for the Provincial Congress Committee 
to move in the matter. 

Though repression is noticeable everywhere in Bengal, it has assumed worst propor¬ 
tions in the aistricts of North and Eastern Bengal and in Midnapur. In areas where 
sun-set laws are in operation, nobody is allowed to stir out after snn-set without 
Identity Cards. This naturally causes' interferences in social and religious functions. 
All the play grounds and public jjarks in Dacca are forbidden regions to the younger 
generation 'after dusk. Persons who h:tvo been served with notices, are roused up by 
the police at all hours of the night, as they are ‘B’ class criminals. In many places 
in mufussil the educational institutions have been brought under the thiunb of the 
local executive; and teachers are employed to spy upon their wards. This is indeed 
a woefully terrible state of things. 

^lE Awaud— .V Grave Mesace 

Next to this policy of repression the Communal Award forms a grave menace to 
Bengal. I endorse every syllatilc of what Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose has said with 
regard to the non-possuraus' attitude of the Congress regarding the Award. Never did 
human ingenuity devise a more de.adly weapon against the growing spirit of nationa¬ 
lism. If this fell Award cannot be undone, it would disintegrate our body politic into 
warring elements and to the negation of our political aspirations. The Punjab loader. 
Dr. Kitchlew, was so nuich alive to tho gr.avify of the situation that he gave out that 
he would rather co-operate with the Government if they annul the Award. 

Without recounting all the discussions with re'gard to the Communal Award I 
would like only to point out that tho non-committal attitude of the Congress regarding 
the same is by no ineans an accident, but the result of a long continued policy of 
placating the communalists. All the i)acts and the formula for settlement of communal 
problems suggested at different times by tne Congress biaar eloquent testimony to 
the fact. 

[acknow Pact Evies 


The evil of separate electorate tliat we agreed to as a result of the Lucknew Pact 
in 1916, has come to pervade our cntiie body politic to the negation of the growth of 
nationalism. On the plea of communal settlement at every stop wo have pandered to 
the communal claims even at the cost of nationalism. Rut this has only accelerated 
the demands of the reactionary forces. The system of separate electorate and reser¬ 
vation of seats characterised tfio Lucknow Pact. But those have now given place to 
the fourteen points of Mr. Mohammad Ali .linnah. Even accceding these demands 
Mahatmaji could not prevail upon the Mahomedans to join us in enforcing our National 
demands. If Communal Settlement on these lines be the condition precedent to our 
achieving Swaraj, that Swaraj is never to come. ,. , xe 

Let, therefore, there be no illusion that the Communal Award would solve the 
communal problem or would facilitate our inarch ahead. This can only hamper our 
progress. True solution can evolve only ont of the jjartios imbibing the true spirit of 
nationalism and democracy, in tho place of coramnnalism. It is, therefore, that we 
are detennined to undo tho anti-national and undemocratic Award. It is gratifying to 
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observe that there is no two opinion in tlie Congress circle in Bengal about the rejec¬ 
tion of the Award. Because the B. P. C. C. authorities in their reply to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s communication from Genoa in this connection definitloy stated :— 

“As regard the Communal Award we maintain that there is practically no difference 
of opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti- 
national, iuequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected along with 
the J. P. C. Report.” 

This speaks for itself and any comment is needless. I aiipeal to you all to adhere 
to this observation of the Executive Council of the B. P. (!. C. 

To those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agreed settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 
Award, Mr. Rams.ay MacDonald, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Award. If it could come into existence irrespective of the wishes of 
the people, why should communal agreement bo a condition precedent to its annulment. 
A little rollection would sliow that so long as the Award be there, there ..can be no 
agreed settlement. It can come only after undoing the Award, and not before it. The 
Nationalist Mussulmans in our midst also have taken this view. Because it is stated 
in a resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans in 
Bengal, that—“It (Award) had practically closed the door of settlement between the 
different communities, in so far as it has laid down that no settlement will be accepted 
unless it is made with the consent of all the communities concerned.” 

The truth of this observation goes without saying. 

While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about tho settlement 
of the communal problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this question 
in Bengal is by no means diflicult. The iiitor-communa! difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. Tlie llindns, Mussaimans and Indian Christians here—all 
Wong to the sarao Bengali race differing only in religion, having community in 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Ut cour.se, thero are communalists who thidva 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of les.son of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding tlie Communal Award. It 
has been already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
before us. Tho Congress also resents the intervention of a third party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertlieless at the end of February Ia.st the 
Congress President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
on the basis of the allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed upon 
roplacing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But tlie differential franchise 
that tho Rajendra Prasad—Jinnah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Musssalmans 
with a view to bolster up tho number of voters of the latter community, takes away 
much of tho effects of tlie inuposod joint electorate. It was, thcreforo, that we could 
not accejit those terms. No good can come out of auy settlement based on the 
Award unless it bo on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
of other objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be 
really equitable sliould be based on joint cloctorate with or without reservations for 
the minorities alone. 

/'Reactionary “Reforms” 

Being based on tlie Communal Aw.ard, its discussion naturally leads to the question 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot bo wrecked without wrecking 
the foundation. In view of the emphasis laid upon the Communal Award let us not 
think that this is tho only objectionable feature of the reform proposals. In fact, 
these proposals are of so reactionary a character, that those can never bo acceptable 
even it the Communal Award bo modified, imless shorn of other objectionable features. 
Nevertheless the t oummunal Award need bo emphasised. Because the Congress atti¬ 
tude towards the same has lent colour to the view that tlio reforms may bo rejected 

without rejecting tho Award. But the two are really inseparable. The need for a 

separate campaign against the Award has arisen from the fact that the Congress, 
while rejecting the reforms, failed to urge tho rejection of the Award. Rejection of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiescence in the .Award go ill together. Although 

the Congress has urged the rejection of tho reforms, it has not defined 
the means which consists either of complete non-co-operation or obstruction 
within the legislature. Although ideally the best under tho present circumstance 
it may not be acceptable to the people. Then the other is the only 

alternative left open to us, witliout however, the acceptance of office. It is much 

45 
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to be regretted that in the Legislative Assembly owing to the tactics of Mr. Jinnah 
the Congress resolution on the rejection of the reforms was defeated. There is, how¬ 
ever, no reason for despair ; we should agitate against the reforms and all the provinces 
working together, we are bound to succeed. 

/Ecoso.mic Distress 

Having dis(mssed the Government policy of repression, the reform proposal and the 
Commun^ Award, let us now turn our attention to the acute economic distress that 
prevails in the province. Causes move than one have combined to upset the economic 
structure and there are visible around all the signs of socia disruption. The zamindai’S, 
middle class and the agriculturist—all are equally affected. In a primarily agricultural 
province, agricultural distress has a necessary repercussion upon the entire society. Fall 
in the agricultural income has created middle class unemployment and the impoveris¬ 
hed zamindars. Then the top heavy system of administration has also its share. The 
incidence of taxation is constantly on the increase, so much so that even tobacco, the 
only solace of the serai-starved jieasantry, cannot escape being taxed. Children of the 
Boif have no place in the trade and commerce of the province. We are thus pressed 
by adverse economic forces on all hands. irome amount of relief may, no doubt, bo 
brought about by the readjustment of existing relationship between the agricultural and 
other vested interests. But no permanent solution is possible without radical change 
in the present Government and the costly system of administration. Nevertheless, with 
a view to alleviate agricultural distress, wo should strive hard for remedial measures, 
such as the restriction of jute cultivation. The Government has recently taken up the 
matter ; but the Congress has long been working in this line. But it has Wome at 
present all the more necessary to checkmate the systematic projiaganda that is being 
carried on, against tJio Congro.ss alleging that the Congress is responsible for the 
present deplorable state of things. Besides repudiating such allegations it needs be 
brought homo to the people that tho removal of their distress urgently calls for drastic 
change in the present system of administration. 

Duty of Co.vgress 

To accomplish this purpose, the Congress should take lead in organising peasent 
movement, so that such movement may effectivelv safeguard the real interests of the 
peasantry without their further victimisation. Movements of tho kind are fraught 
with immense possibilities ; the Congress can never bo indifferent to the same. The 
Fundamental Bights Resolution, adopted at the Karachi Session of the Congress, has 
similar objective, the Provincial and District Congress ogranisations can never be too 
careful in this regard. 

As to the constructive work tho Congress has set up throe organisations, viz., the 
All-India Spinners’ Associations, the Harijan Board, and the Village Industries’ Associa¬ 
tion. WoiKers of these organisations cannot actively participate in politics. The 
consequent diversion of worliers cannot help weakening the integrity of the Congress 
and adversely affecting tho national interest. The Congress is essentially a political 
organisation and its iiolitical activities alone have contributed to its glory. If, however. 
Congress workers at present engage themselves e.xclusively in constructive activities of 
non-political characte.r, it is sure to tell u|)on tho prestigo of the Congress, and bereft 
of political signilicauce the constructive work as well may not assume its proper pro¬ 
portions. It IS a matter of common experience that the political movement adds a 
fillip to constructive work like tho spread of eharka and Khadi to the exclusion of 
foreign stuff. The phenomenal cigarette boycott is also a case in point. 

But it is regrettablo that the spirit of Swadeshi is not euefuring enough. There 
should be constant propaganda for tlie use of Swadeshi. The establishment of the 
Village Industries Association is uudoubtedly a move in the right direction. It would 
indeed be a great acliievcmeut if the Association succeeds in reviving the dead and dying 
industries and the self-sufficient village economy. But unless there develops sufficient 
love for Swadeshi, mere mainufacturo of village products cannot carry us far. 

Reorganisation Need 

As to the Congress organi.sation, after the repression of last three years, the one 
thing needed is to reorganise them. For this purpose it is essential that we get in touch 
with the workers throughout the province. They need be organised into a well-knit body. 
There i» no doubt that there is tue eternal \vant of pence, but that is not an insuper¬ 
able barrier. Khadi, Harijan, and village industries work must be pushed through. Labour 
and Agricultural movements as well should have our full support. Congress workeiu 
may as well take up the noble work of imparting education to the village folk. 
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In conclusion my appeal goes to you for closing up of the Congress ranks. You 
are all aware of the fervent appeal of our exiled leader, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in 
this connection. The difference in our ranks has been the cause of Bengal’s undoing. 
As at present there are no two honest opinions with regard to Bengal’s peculiar prob¬ 
lems and for the solution there can be no earthly reason why jointly we should not 
undertake the responsibility of furthering the Congress work and ideal to the full. 
Let the ideal of unity be the message of the Conference to the country. May Djnajpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our differences—Bands Mataram ! ^ 

RESOLUTIONS—Second Day—20th. April 1935. 

The formal proceedings of the Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
resolution condoling with the death of Congress workers and.leaders all over the country 
during the last four years, including among others V. J. Fatal, J. M. Sengupta, Bepin 
Chandra Pal, B. N. Sasmal, Abhayankar, T. A. K. Shervvani and Rangaswami lyenger. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted by the whole house standing. 

Sufferings of Workers 

The next resolution was : “This Conference places on record its profound apprecia¬ 
tion of the services rendered to the national cause by all those people of Bengal who 
have suffered in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without suffering any defence or 
bail served and are serving various periods of imprisonment, and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of sacrifice and to maintain unbroken the 
struggle for freedom.” 

Free Ele.mentary Education 

Sj. Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution ; “As free elementary 
education is the primary and urgent need of the masses, this Conference urges on all 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their res- 
respective areas and requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a 
Committee to prepare a scheme for organising and financing national education in 
Ben^ and for that purpose to raise! funds, prepai'e a budget and submit proposals to 
the B. P. C. C. for their approval and sanction.” 

VlELAOE InDUSIBIES 

Sj. Jatindra Nath Roy of Bogra next moved the following resolution ; “This Con¬ 
ference appeals to the people of Bengal to use articles produced in villages and further 
requests_ them, specially the Congressmen, to- help the All-India Village Industries 
Association in their endeavour for the revival or improvement of the cottage 
industries.” 

Repressive Policy 

Sj. Birendra Nath. Mazumdar next move the following resolution : “This confer¬ 
ence enters its protest against the Government policy of repression and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to demand release of detenus and the withdrawal of repressive laws.” 

Constitution fob India 

Sj. Amarendra Nath Chaiterjee moved as follows : 

“Whereas it is the inalienable right of the Indian people to determine their own 
constitution and whereas only a constituent Assembly elected by the entire nation 
can be convened when the nation has acquired sufficient strength to achieve its 
object of complete independence and can frame such a constitution, this Conference is of 
opinion that the constitution which is soiight to be forced upon this country, should 
he wrecked. To this end the Indian National Congress should make it its object to 
make the operation of that constitution impossible by capturing the legislatures set up 
under the new constitution and by refusing to accept the offices of ministers followed 
by persistent obstruction compelling the Government to suspend the sham constitution 
and by preparing the country for direct action through which alone can the nation 
realise its right to self-determination.” 

Peasant’s Condition 

Sj. Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution which also was carried 
unanimously :—“In view of the deplorable economic condition of the peasants of Bengal 
this Conference requests the B. P. C. C. to form a sub-committee to enquire into actual 
conditions, that is to say their indebtedness, .rate of interest, productivity of soil, in- 
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come and expenditure and their capacity to pay etc. with a view to devise ways and 
means to ameliorate their condition and further requests the Provincial Congress 
Committee to take all necessary steps to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee”. 

Communal Award 

Now came up for discussion the most important resolution by Si. Surendra 
Mohan Moitra of Rajshahi relating to the Communal Award. The resolution ran as 
follows;— 

“(a) This Conference is emphatically of opinion that the communal decision of the 
British Government is manifestly anti-national, iniquitous and undemocratic and should 
be rejected. The Conference urges the A. I. C. C. to revise the Congress attitude 
towards it accordingly and requests the A. I. C. C. to make attempts to solve the 
communal question. 

“(b) This Conference is of opinion that the new Congress constitution adopted in 
Bombay is undemocratic and unworkable, particularly on account of the reduction in 
the number of delegates, members of the A. I. C. 0. and of P. C. C.’s and because 
of the element of compulsion in the matter of manual labour and the like. 

“(c) This Conference records its strong jirotest against the non-inclusion of any 
representative from Bengal in the Working Committee and urges the President of the 
Congress to include Mr. Subhas Ch. Bose in the Working Committee without fui'ther 
delay. 

“(d) This Conference views with deep regret the long-standing difference in the 
ranks of Congressmen in the province and urges the B. P. C. C. to bring about unity 
amongst Congress workers as suggested by Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose.” 

Maulana Ahdul Baki, prominent iJorth Bengal nationalist Muslim, said that 
the Bengal Hindu attitude towards the communal decision was as strong and bitter as 
that of the Muslims and he would join vvitli them in urging the A. I. C. C. to evolve 
^ agreed solution by all means. But circumstanced as they were it would be 
impossible for them to remain any longer with them if the resolution was carried. 
This, said the Maulana, was not to be regarded as a threat but in view of the present 
circumstances the nationalist Muslims would be compelled to witlidraw from the con¬ 
ference most unwillingly, if the resolution was adopted. 

In spite of the fervent appeal made by the Chairman] of the Reception Committee 
the Nationalist Muslims withdrew from the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS—Third Day—21>t April 1935. 

When the Conference resumed its sitting at eight this morning Sj. Jogindra 
Chandra Chakravarty announced that tlie negotilations which were being 
carried on with the Moslem members over tho resolution on Communm 
Award had not, unfortunately, resulted in any agreed formula being found which 
would be acceptable to all the parties. The Moslem delegates have intimated that 
though they would refrain from participating in the prooceedings of the oonferenee so 
far as they related to the resolution on Communal Award as a mark of protest against 
the resolution they would how^ever not secede from the conference and might retmm 
to the conference after discussion on this resolution was over. 

After Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal had spoken on the resolution it was put to vote 
and carried with only five delegates dissenting. 

Jinnah-Prasad Unity Talks 

Mr. Amar Chakraharty next moved the following resolution : “This Conference is 
of opinion that the terms of compromise proposed in connection with the Jinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad unity talks at Delhi regarding communal decision are altogether 
unsatisfactory and unacceptable and urges upon the Bengal members of the A. I. C. C. 
to oppose any resolution regarding settlement of communal problem on these terms.” 

Mr. Mahitosh Roy Chcudkiiry moved the following amendment to Mr. Chakravai'ty’s 
resolution’: “This Conference further requests tho A. 1. C. C. and the Congress Working 
Committee not to make any settlement of the communal problem so far as Bengal is 
concerned without previous consultation with the representative public opiinon of 
this province.” 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatterjee moved another amendment to Mr. Chakravarti's 
resolution which was in these terms :— 

“This Conference is also of opinion that a Sub-Committee consisting of twelve 
members, six from each community in Bengal, be formed within a month with the 
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object of devising all possible means for an agreed solution of the question in this 

^"^^Mr.^Cliakravarti accepted both the amendments and the amended resolution was 
carried with only four delegates dissenting. 

Uplift of Harmans 

Mr. Chnru Ray of Tangail next moved the following resolution : • . , 

‘‘This Conference considers that untouchability is a curse eating into the vitals of 
the nation, and so ajipcals to all, specially Congressmen, not to observe untouchability 
personally and to help the Harijan Sevak Sangha in its endeavours for the uplift of 
Harijans.” 

Heput.vtiox to Exoland 

‘•While not opposing anv propaganda tour in England or elsewhere to enlighten 
public opinion against the Communal Award, this Conference is strongly of opinion 
that any attempt to alter or mainbiiu the Communal Award by sending a deputation 
to British Government is futile and derogatory to India s self respect and respectfully 
requests Congressmen who might be thinking of leading such a deputation in England 
to give up that idea.” 


The Punjab Political Conference 

opening Day—Lahore—6th. April 1935 

The twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Brad- 
laugh Hall, Lahore on tho 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Mrs. Sarmini 
Naidu. Prominent among those present were Babu Rajendra Prasad, Aeharya Kripalani, 
Dr. Kitchlew,-^. K. Sanatanam and l)r. Gopichand Bhargava. 

After Lala Dunichand of Lahore,-Chairman of the Reception Committee, had wel¬ 
comed tlie delegates, Mrs. Naidu delivered her addresss in Urdu. She said that it 
saddened her heart to see such a poor attendance (barely 500 iiresent) contrasted to 
the dense crowds who had flocked on the banks of the Ravi to hear Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru raise tho cry of Swaraj not so many years ago. 

Tho Congress was still livelv in Bombav, iladras, Bihar, U. P., Central Provinces, 
etc., but “Llie durwan of India,' the watchdog on India's kismet'’ was sleeping. It was 
here, she said, that Punjab's martyrs kindled the national life anew 16 years ago, but 
now It seemed as though fear had' chilled their soul or selfishness damped their ardour. 

She said that it was the Punjab with its manly races who had given tlie attributes 
of nationliood to India to raise her head among the free nations, but to-day when 
the Sikhs wore acting as anything but a brave people, they and the Hindus were 
wrangling like the meanest hiinias for a seat here and a seat there ; they presented a 
spectacle which filled every Indian heart with shame. 

She asked Congressmen to go to villages to propagate the ideas of nationalisin and 
Swaraj among villagers and teach them that Swaraj meant more bread and raiment 
for them. 'Workers should approach tlie poor, sho added, not in a spirit of touch-and- 
go, but mix with them as one of them and teach them self-respect and the essential 
equality of spii it. Sho also mentioned that tho Hindu Sabha, tho Muslim ]./eague and the 
Sikh organisations had to-day raised their voice against the Congress. Sho held that but 
for their-divisions among tliemselves, the Communal .\ward would never have come into 
existence. Proceeding, tlie-speaker referred to Gandhiji's programme of village uplift, and 
said that tho constructive work like that would advance the cause of freedom and country. 
She did not think that mucli could be achieved by work in tho Assembly and Councils 
so long as there was tho nower of certification of tho Viceroy and the Governors, 
except exposing before the bar of the world tho real nature of India’s subjection. 

She apiiealed to the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems to close up their ranks 
and concentrate their attention on attaining freedom as one united nation. 

Sho concluded with an appeal to tho youth of the Punjab to regain their life even 
as Savitri regained tho life of her husband by sheer sou! force and-infuse that life in 
the villages for which tho way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi. 
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THE KERALA PBOSFWClAL CONFERENCE 


[ CALICUT— 


RESOUfTlONSr^Secona Day— 7tb. April 1935 

The Conferenw concluded this evening, after passing a number of resolutions. 
A resolutien was passed condoling the deaths of national workers such as Mr. 
Vithalbhai Patel, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. Son-Gupta and Mr. T. A. K. Sher- 
w«ni and appreciating the services of Dr. Satyapal, President, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, who is at present in prison. 

A resolution called on the Congress members in the province to give full effect to the 
Working Committee’s resolution and for enforcing strict discipline wherever disobedience 
thereof was noticed on the part of any committee or office-bearer or member. , 

Another resolution recorded the Conference's indignation and protest at the deten¬ 
tion without trial of more than 4,000 Bengalees under the Bengal Criminal I.iaw Amend¬ 
ment Act and Regulation 1818. 

The Conference by another resolution expressed sympathy with State prisoners, 
martial law prisoners of 1914-15 and the Punjab Conspira(;y case prisoners mu opining 
that the detention of State prisoners without trial and the further imprisonment of 
martial law prisoners was unjustifiable. 

The Conference strongly supported tho Punjab Zeraindar.s' demand for the reduction 
of land revenue by 50 per cent and for the application of tho princi[)lo of minimum 
income-tax exemption, so that upto the miuimiun income, no land revenue should be 
levied. 

The Conference congratulated tho Congress Party in the Assembly on it.s infliction 
of a record number of defeats on the Oovoriimcnt, and by another resolution, called 
on all Congress workers to carry out the constructive programme, regardless of 
opposition or repression. 

The Conference rejected tlie Government’s reform proposals as they were demons¬ 
trably against the interests of India and maintaining that the Congress was the only 
all-India organisation consistently carrying on tho struggle for Swaraj and appealed to 
the people of the Punjab to give" iinstinfeu help and support to it in every j)ossiblo way. 

As regards the Communal Award, the Conference characterised it a,s wholly unsa¬ 
tisfactory and a source of growing inter-communal bitterness and dissensions and 
considered it im|)er.ativo that the leaders of the various communities should take 
immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. It also approved the 
efforts of Babu Rajendra Prasad to bring about a compromise based on joint electorates. 

The Conference recommended the appointment of a political sufferers’ employment 
board to help and find employment for those who suffered in national movements. 

The Conference passed a resolution, strongly condemning the Government for 
allowing tho situation at Karachi to take a serious turn and fur indiscriminate firing 
on the crowd and further condemned tho Government for not conceding the general 
demand for inquiry and offering its sincere sympathies to the sufferers. 


The Kerala Provincial Conference 

The Kerala Provincial Conference opened its session at Calicut on the 28lb. M«y 
1935 under the presidenev of Mr. S, A. Brelvi, Editor, Bombay Chronicle. In the 
course of his speech the Fresident said ;— 

“The question is not seldom asked whether Conferences, such as the one we we 
holding to-day, serve any useful purpose. I have no hesitation in declaring that they 
do. "Wo wish to establish democracy in our country. Constant consultation, mobilisa¬ 
tion of collective commonsense and eternal vigilance are the very breath of a true and 
growing democracy. In common with the rest of India, Kerala had given a good 
account of itself during tho Satyagraha campaign of 1930. • i -nr 

For nearly four vears wo strove for freedom. We had a cause that was just. We 
had a beloved leader, who will rank among the greatest men history has known, vve 
carried on, against tho mightiest Government of modern times, a non-violent strugge 
the like of which the world had never witnessed before. What have we gainM ? To 
all appearances, the labour, tho sacrifices and tho wounds have been vain. The new 
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constitution, which the British Government is bent upon foisting on the country, in 
the teeth of almost universal opposition, is a cruel mockery of the Independence, of 
which we fought. The Hindustani Seva Dal, the “Khudai Khidmatgars”, and many 
other similar Congress organizations, youth leagues, ashrams and other national educa¬ 
tional institutions, are still under a ban. The Congress cannot function in the North- 
West Frontier Province. We ai’e not strong enough to secure the release of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and several other Congressmen who are 
in jail. Nor have we the power to see that the hundreds of youths of Bengal, who 
are detained, are either released or tried in a court of law. While there is no sha^e 
in acknowledging the failure of our struggle so far as the attainment of our'ihlin 
objective, namely, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause for despair. 
There is ample compensation in the fact that the struggle has revealed to ns our own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of service and sacrifice that 
we possess. 

In the moving speech that he made in the Congress House, Bombay, last week, 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no disappointment in his heart and that the 
happenings in the country gave him no cause for despair. To those, who know 
Oandhiji, this is no mere expression of facile optimism but the statement of a simple 
truth. Gandhiji, in the course of the speech, said that the portals of Swaraj were 
alwavs open for us provided we faithfully carried out the constructive programme of 
the (Congress. I regard these two statements of Gandhiji as constituting a meassage of 
hope—^hope that if we do not give way to de^air but, realizing our strength, faithfully 
and earnestly carry out the programme the Congress has placed before us, it will not 
be long before Gandhiji resumes his active leadership and together we enter the 
portals of Swaraj. Gandhiji has made a special appeal for support to the work of the 
All-India Village Industries Association. We may not accept tlie programme of that 
Association as a complete solution of our economic problem. But India is pre-emin¬ 
ently the land of villages. The work of the Ail-India Village Industries Association 
ofiiers him a ray of hope and it is the duty of all of us to do all we can to 
support the Association until having attained political power we are able so to recon¬ 
struct and regenerate rural life as to afford the villager the fullest opportunity for 
self-realization. 

The new constitution is, as I stated above, a mockery of , the independence that W9 
are determined to win. 

There are many of our fellow-countrymen who think that it is due to our defeat 
that the governing classes in Britain have whittled down their own original scheme of 
“reforms.” I do not think this is the true explanation of the undoubted domination of 
reactionary forces in the counsels of Britain so far as the policy towards India is 
concerned. 

We maw deplore this desire of the British governing classes to continue the domi¬ 
nation of India, but we cannot quarrel with it. They are themselves in the grip of 
incalculable forces of Capitalism and Imperialism which blunt their sense of justice 
and fairplay. Perhaps, if a miracle happens within the next few years and a genuinely 
Socialist Government comes into effective power in Britain and is willing to carry out 
British Labour’s oft-repeated pledges to India of complete self-determination, we may 
expect to have a honourable settlement with Britain. But we cannot bank on a miracle 
happening. We have to be masters of our own destiny. We have realised that free¬ 
dom is not a gift that can be given by one nation to another but is an inalienable right 
that can be won only by our own unaided but organised effort. 

The phenomenal success of Congress candidates at the last Assembly elections 
demostrated the immense hold which our national organisation has over the hearts of 
the people,—a hold which no amount of repression can affect as Lord Willingdon has. 
we nope, realised. Parliamentary work by itself will not carry us to our goal. But 
it can contribute a great deal towards helping forward Congress propaganda and creat¬ 
ing new allies for the Congress. The t.'ongress Party in the Assembly, under the 
leadership of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, has already made a very good beginning in this 
direction and has received the appreciation of the All-India Congress Committee at 
its Jubbulpore meeting. There are many Congressmen, and I am one of them, who 
regret that the Party has as yet taken no step to carry out one of its pledges to the 
electorate by formulating a demand for a Constituent Assembly. I am fully aware that 
a genuine and effective Constituent Assembly can only he held when we have deve¬ 
loped the necessary sanction to enable its decisions to be implemented. But the 
business of the Parliamentai’y Party is not to forge the sanction ; that sanction can 
only be forged by work outside the legislatures. It is its function to formulate the 
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demand for a Constituent Assembly with a view to mobilising public opinion in its 
favour and thus helping to develop a sanction strong enough for tlie country to deter¬ 
mine the form and nature of its constitution. The Constituent Assembly being the 
organ for the expression of national will must bo elected on adult franchise or a 
franchise as near it as possible. In view of the misconceptions in regard to its nature 
and composition that exist in some quarters, it is necessary for the Working Committee 
of the Congress to issue an authoritative statement ou the subject and to take steps to 
popularise the scheme of a Constituent Assembly. 

The Ultimate Aim of the Coxorebs 

The Indian National Congress is fighting for Swaraj. But it realizes only too well 
that Swaraj is not an end in itself but a means to a higher end of ushering in an 
era of economic freedom and social justice in our country. At its Karachi session 
it indicated this end by declaring that in order to end exploitation of the masses politi¬ 
cal freedom must include real ‘'economic freedom”. The resolution was symptomatic of 
the revolutionary spirit that is ahro.ad in our country as well as in the rest of the 
world. Though rich in material resources, the appalling poverty of India’s millions is 
unparalleled ; and the poor will always be with us so long as capitalism lasts. Socia¬ 
lism is the only antidote to the poison of eoramunalism which corrodes oiir body-politic. 
There are many superficial critics who say India has no need for such an exotic 
movement as Socialism. Those who say so. do not know what socialism is. Like feuda¬ 
lism and the caste system, capitalism had its day in the evolution of human society. 
But it has outlived its utility and has become a dangerous anachronism—with_ its 
cycles of world depression, the perpetual rounds of worries to which it subjects 
ninety-nine per cent of tho world’s populatiou, depriving them of the most fundamental 
human needs of security and leisure, noisoniiig tho springs of life for them, and 
robbing them of their right to enjoy ilio fruits of science, learning and art. 

Need fob Socialis.m 

The need for Socialism being established, how are wo to acliicve it ? In this con¬ 
nection, I cannot too strongly emphasize what I consider to be tho most vital consider¬ 
ation. As Congressmen we are pledged to non-violeneo and if our struggle of the last 
few years has demonstrated one thing more prominently than any other, it is that it 
is possible successfully to carry on a mass niovemeut without violence. Wo must 
achieve Socialism through non-violence. Our determination to win political freedom 
through non-violence is a challenge to history. There is no reason why we should 
not ra^e history by bringing about a peaceful economic revolution. It is a happy au¬ 
gury for Socialism tliat a Socialist Party has been organised within tho Congress. The 
Congress, as I stated above, has, by its Karachi resolution, committed itself to a pro¬ 
gramme which, if it docs not s.itisfy tlie ardent aspirations of many of us, is such as 
with due amplifications, can constitute a basis for any constructivo effort to realize 
Socialism in our time. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood by my Socialist friends if I place before them 
some considerations for their earnest attention. They liavu, of courso. to be unremit¬ 
ting in their endeavour to carry on vigorous propag.anda supported by organisational 
work among the iieople. But within tho Congress itself, they will, I trust, be in not 
too great a hurrv to seek to commit that go-cat national organisation to policies or 
programmes wliich it cannot immediately carry out. It should be their endeavour to 
enhance the national character of the Congress and add to its strength by inducing an 
ever-increasing number of workers—and bv workers I mean all those who work, 
whether by brain or by hand, in tho fields, factories and offices—to join the Congress 
and carry on tho common fight for economic as well as political freedom. 

May I also plead with those of my fellow-Congvessraen, who are apt to regard the 
demands of the Socialists as premature and inopportune, that those demands are mere¬ 
ly the expression of a crying wrong of humanity all the world over, tho redress of 
which cannot brook delay and that the task of statesmanship consists, in a constant 
re-adjustment of policies and programmes to meet tho progressive requirements of 
time ? The supreme issue belore every Indian is that of freedom from political 
slavery—a freedom that alone will enable us to play our due part as collaborators 
with other nations in the common endeavour to extend the bounds of human happi¬ 
ness and progress. 

Need for Understardixo 

The work of achieving freedom can be carried out successfully only if there is perfect 
harmony and mutual confidence between Socialists and other Congressmen. It is idle to 
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pretend that here is no difference of views between them. But the things wliich unite 
them are infinitely more numerous than those which divide tliem. Even the differences 
between them are such as are capable of adjustment by constant and fracA consultation 
prompted by a spirit of compromise. I have not the least doubt that if such a con¬ 
sultation takes pluco between the spokesmen of the two sections of the ConOTSss a 
programme can be evolved which all Congressmen will carry out with zeal and devo¬ 
tion. I have laid special emphasis on the need for an understanding between the two 
sections of the Congress because I feel that it constitutes .the paramount isstie before the 
country to-day apart, of course, from increasing the niembership of the Congress and 
carrying out its constructive programme. 1 trust the conference, by its works, will make 
a helpful contribution to this urgent national task of creating the maximum of un¬ 
animity of action with the minimum of diversity of views among Congressmen. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second day— 29th. May 1935 

The Conference resumed its session this morning and p.assed the following resolu¬ 
tions. Condolence resolutions on the death of V. J. Patel, J.i M. Sen-Giiptm Dr. Besant, 
Abhyankar, Slierwani, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, K. Madhavan Nair, T. R. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar and others who have died in the cause of India's freedom were moved from 
the chair and passed. 

The Cosoress .and I.vdiax States 

Mr. A. Ramachandran then moved : “Inasmuch as tlie Indian States constitute 
a political and military support to British Imperialism, and a source of feudal back¬ 
wardness and reaction, this Conference declares that in the interests of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of Indian States, the abolition of the rule 
of tlie Indian Princes can alone assure complete independence for the whole of India 
and invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for independence. 

“This Conference further feels that the Indian National Congress should actively 
engine itself in organising thp State's subjects on the basis of their immediate demo¬ 
cratic demands side by side with dcvelomng and intensifying the economic struggle 
of workers and peasants in the States. The immediate democratic demands should 
include the following :—(1) A single Chamber legislature elected on adult franchise •, 
(2) A Ministry elected by and completely responsible to, the legislature; (3) the 
Itoyal family to have access as privy purse, to not more than 5 per cent of tho 
Sta'te's revenue ; (4i the religion of the Royal families to have no influence on the 
administration of tho State and (5) freedom of speech, press and association.” 

Mr. P. Krishna Pannikkar (Pennaui) moved a resolutton to the effect that India 
should not participate in any war in Europe even though Britain was involved in it. 

Mr. P. Narayanan Nair then moved: “Whereas it is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people to determine their own constitution and whereas only a constituent 
Assembly, elected by tho entire nation and convened when the nation has acquired 
sufficient strength to achieve its object of complete independence can frame such a 
constitution, this Conference is of opinion that the constitution which is sought to be 
forced upon tho country should be wrecked ’. 

He also moved as part of the resolution that Congressmen' should not accept office. 
Their object after entering the legislatures, said the mover, should be only to wreck the 
constitution. 

The Conference also passed a resolution moved from the Chair demanding the 
immediate release or trial in courts of the Bengal detenus and appealing to the public 
to render financial aid to their distressed families. 

CuAYOE OF Congress Creed Demanded 

Mr. A. K. Filial, of Coimbatore, moved tho following resolution: “This 
Conference recommends to tho Indian National Congress to change its creed so that 
the goal of complete independence must mean tho establishment of an independent 
state in which power is transferred to the producing masses and that such an objec¬ 
tive involves tlie refusal to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism.” 

Orga-msation of Labour Peasantry 

Mr. K. Kumar of Travancore moved a resolution calling upon the Kerala Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee to organise the labour and the peasantry of the province 
on the basis of some labour demands such as freedom of laoour and from serfdom, 
the right to form unions, strike and picket, compulsory recognition by the employers 
of the worker’s unions, a living wage, etc. 

46 
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Othbh Resolutions 

Mr. V. M. Vishnu Bharafeeyan of Tellichery moved a resolution to start a 
countrywide campaign to educate the masses in villages as to their present condition 
and needs. 

Mr. r. Krishna Pillai then moved : “This Conference recommends to the Indian 
National Conference that Clause II of Article 5 of the constitution of the Congress 
should be deleted so as to remove the manual labour qiialiflcation for election to 
Congress office or executive-committee.” 

Mr. Sridhar (Travancorej then moved: “Whilst this Conference stands for unifica¬ 
tion of all Kerala into one administrative unit, it is definitely of opinion that such 
unification can become possible only after the elimination of the Princedoms in 
Travancore and Cochin.” 


The Karnataka Provincial Conference 

Opening Day—Mangalore—10th. May 1935 

Presiding over the eighth Karnatak Provincial Political Conference held at Mang^ore 
on the 10th. May 1935, Mr. Sri Prakasa, delivered an excellent address, review¬ 
ing the political situation of the country. The conference was opened by Babu 
Bajendra Prasad^ the Congress President. 

At the outest, Mr. Sri Prakasa paid tributes of the sufferings of the people in the 
country’s cause, and referring to the Government’s refusal to withdraw the ban on the 
Hindustani Seva Dal said :— 

“Then when with a show of generosity. Government has withdrawn its ban from 
80 many national institutions, we are bound to wonder why some others still continue 
under it. Among these, the most prominent, not only for you who have given it birth, 
but for us all, is the Hindustani Seva Dal that has done so much to show us the 
vidue of discipline and has taught us the very necessary lesson of self-reliance. 

“No wonder tho Government hates it, for which we need not care ; but we are 
bound to utter a strung and indignant word of protest against the Home Member’s 
repeated statement that a rifle was discovered for the purpose of practice by the 
Seva Dal. 

“Entrenched in irresponsible power, these good men who form Government can libel 
any person or institution with impunity, but the world is not going to be deceived 
when the Home Member is unaole to explain despite repeated queries and the 
challenge thrown out by our intrepid brother Dr. Hardikar, the founder and soul of 
that body—as to where the rifle is and what became of the person who was discovered 
with it 1 ^ 

“We must however warmly congratulate the Seva Dal, which though apart of the 
Congress, has come to be regarded by our opponents as more powerful than the Congress 
itself and continues to suffer from their evil attentions even when the Congress may 
be said to be comparatively safe.” 

Turning to the problem of villages, the speaker said “With the new orientation 
given by Mahatma Gandhi to our political work, town and country have come in 
closer contact, otherwise we, public workers of the town, had even less idea than the 
foreign official that there was anything like a village with its toil and suffering, the 
existence of which alone makes life possible- for us all. 

“Even so I must confess we are not-yet as persistently careful of villages and its 
humble dwellers as we ought to be. Tho pity is that even a country like Russia that 
is shaking to their foundations the age-long prejudices of class-superioiity and is 
showing to the world how a whole country can be turned into a veritable physical 
and moral garden with every single individual in it, as a happy gardener thereof, has 
not given to the “muzhik” the village peasant, what it claims for the proletariat, the 
workers of the town. We in India must guard ourselves against our own blunders of 
the past, and take lessons from the shortcomings of others ; and neglect the village 
wMoh is the pivot of our political and economic system and the -villager who is the 
centre of our social and national.well-being. 
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“The whole weight of our social, political, economic and theological life falls on the 
villager ; and priest and politico official and merchant, banker and landlord alike exploit 
him It is he who has to work hardest, it is he who is most useful, and it is he \yho 
suffers the most and pays the most. It must be the endeavour of everyone of us to do 
the best we can to alleviate the sorrows and raise the spirits of our humble brethren. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s work in this, as in many directions, can not be under-estimated. It 
is he who has taught us self-respect and self-esteem and showed us that the way to 
win them is by identifying ourselves with the poorest and the most down-trodden in 
the remotest village. His new schemes for reviving village industries deserve our 
active support, and I may only hope that the beautiful surroundings in which you 
live, you would be able to make still more beautiful by making all men and women 
and children living in town and country therein happy and contented with an equitable 
distribution of work, wages and leisure among them and with proper food, clothing, 
housing and education for all. 

“But I dare not proceed without sounding a note of warning which is the outcome 
of my own little experience during a large number of years. We should not be too 
optimistic, because the villager unhappily is his own worst enemy. We need not 
discuss the causes that have resulted in this mentality in him. The fact remains that he 
will not be organised, he will not look to his own interests, he will fight his neighbour 
and distrust his friend. 

“Every village is an epitome of a world at war, and from the earliest years of 
childood every village man and woman grows up in much traditional hatreds and family 
fueds, that common village Jife and organisation for common ends have become 
impossible. 

“His intense attachments to his small little plots of land complicates the proseni 
of his life much more than can possibly be imagined by those who do not know him. 
I cannot but feel that conditions here must be the same as else-where-and you will 
have to tackle this psychological problem in a spirit of sympathy and understanding. 
I only pray that you may succeed where many have failed. 

“It would serve useful purpose to the history of our recent past; to talk of the 
high hopes of the great endeavours of successes and failures during the last few years. 
I cannot deny that we are passing through a period of intense depression. It is in- 
such periods alone that nations and individuals alike are tested. There is no need for 
despair, for not the worst pessimist amongst us can imagine that the depression is go¬ 
ing to last for ever. My own feeling is that that-.is just the time when we should 
be able to make clear to ourselves as well as to the world at large what exactly we 
stand for. 

Without doubt we want a reconstruction of society. We are tired of the present 
inequalities of life ; and in this connection we must welcome the Congress Socialist 
Parly, which is trying to formulate the national demands in clear and precise Imguage. 
I should respectfully suggest that, viewed even from a selfish standpoint, socialism will 
give them something that is of real gain even for themselves. Men of position and power, 
of wealth and of leisure, cannot fail to realise that the things they prize are themselves 
endangered when the many around them live in dirt and poverty without the light 
that knowledge and comfort gives. The poverty of the neighbour inexorably reacts on 
the wealthy; and disease and death come -.unsuspected within sheltered walls because 
men outside are unhappy and unclean. 

It is time that wo placed before the country our exact ideas about the society we 
are seeking to build. That will help all to know what we want and will eliminate all 
doubts and suspicions and, may be, false hopes and ambitions as well—that so unneces¬ 
sarily clog us at every step. 

“I am sure you wdll not want me to speak of comnaunal differences. That is not 
a subject happily that troubles you very much in this part of the world. I come 
fresh from a province which is full of it, and recently we have witnessed some of 
the worst horrors that these senseless squabbles can perpetrate. The Cawnpore Riots 
enquiry Committee appointed by the Karachi Congress has, to my mind, said the last 
word on the subject. We can only hope that we may stil learn wisdom from the 
terrible happenings of the past and hot make ourselves willing victims of scheming 
men and their calculated policies. It is for us to cultivate a purely nationalistic and 
humanistic outlook against all odds, free from all heart-narrowing encumbrances of 
class, caste or communal bias. We can do this if we will and the longer we delay 
in this the worse will be our position and the wider will get the chasm that separatos 
us from our hope and ideal of Puma Swaraj. 
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“Nobody, having an idea of understanding, can pretend that the existing legislatures, 
mere handmaidens of an irresponsible executive as they are, can lead us anywhere 
near Swaraj. What is wanted is wort in the country. Legislative work at best can 
be wanted of value when it is backed by work outside and legislatures even in free 
countries are not able to do anything unless public opinion outside supports them. 
Therefore, for us it is essential, while giving moral support to the proCTamme of 
Congress inside the legislature, to concentrate on work outside. Even if legislature 
work were valuable, only a very few of our workers, in the very nature of things, 
can be there. We must form a programme for the rest of our workers whose cease¬ 
less activity among the masses of tlie people alone can lead to tangible and desirable 
results. 

“The first requisite is to set ourselves to strengthen the Congress organisation. 
My appeal to you all is to help in putting our House thoroughly in order. Unless 
that is done we can accomplish nothing. It is more necessary than ever that along 
with a strong outward frame work, a fine spirit of comradeship should exist among 
us. That alone can obviate the lamentable and perfectly unnecessary mutual jealousies 
and suspicions that poison public life. 

“I lay great stress on the continuance of our organisation in peace and war alike ; and I 
earnestly call upon all Congressmen to see that their organisation never fails or faulters. 
People will tell me that there is lack of money. I fear I cannot accept this excuse. 
How simple is the specific, how within there-each of all is the means to help. The 
small four anna bit once a year is all the financial contribution that m individual 
need make and thus not only raise himself to the dignity of being a living_ part of 
our great organisation, but also feel just pride in the noble thought that he is doing 
his bit in helping to free this country. 

“Four crores of men and women paying four annas each gives you one crore a 
year. I love small contributions that come from the many. 1 have no such love for 
large contributions that come from the very few and are invariably given after 
flattery and with a great show of • obligation. If the Congress is for all, all must share 
its burdens as all will share the fruits of its labours. 

“Brethren, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well-organised, 
well-determined, and ri^teous-mined, will always be stronger not only is number 
but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the few 
who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. AVe must sec that our Congress organisation 
is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, and 
that all the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, are 
borne by us, Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in ourselves, as we have 
courage and sacrifice ; and the field will be oui-s. 

Let us not forget that among other things the Congress has also to be a sort of 
mutual insurance society, so that when our comrades fall or are disabled, the 
organisation could take care of them and their families. So many want to come but 
are deterred by circumstances ; some come with great enthusiasm, but fall back be¬ 
cause of the utter uncertainly of the welfare of their dependents, if they should 
chance to depute out of action in the fight ; some unfortunately—and I confess 
this with sorrow—even retire in wrath and bitterness after doing much good work and 
undergoing suffering, feeling that there is-, no one to care for them or look after their 
dear ones when they are not themselves available. 

“These friends have to be assured ; it is but fair that they should be. All this can 
only be done by the humble and regular contributions from themselves in the nature 
of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others-by fits and starts. Let the 
history and the working of the great trade rmions of the world teach us a lesson both 
in methods and in results. 

“And will you also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, the most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickering that so often ruin 
fine work ? We are all striving for a society whence we want to eliminate the very 
causes that divide man from man ? Shall we. Congressmen, in our„i)wn lives, show 
that we cannot rise superior to the lower element in our nature, that we are pursuing 
only a phantom ? I •nave been more distressed than I can say, at the sight of our 
best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then jeopardising the 
cause for which Hiey underwent that sacrifice by mutual recriminations and imputa¬ 
tion of motives to one another. 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly lighting 
against a bad system ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill 
to none ; we desire the well-being of all; and so in our hearts there is really no 
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place either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for India’s freedom is unique 
in the annals of mankind because there is no feeling of ill-will even against the. very 
people who in other circumstances, and in a fight of another sort, would have been 
regarded as enemies. 

“Let it be known by those who may be frightened by the activities of Congressmen 
that Congress stands for all, and that we do not and cannot countenance violence of any 
sort, for we are not thirsting for the blood or the wealth of any one. We are definitely 
out to establish a state of Society wherein, so far as is humanly possible, all persons 
will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must always be peacefuLand legitimate; 
and if there must be suffering in tho process, it must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 


The Andhra Provincial Nationalist Conference 

Opening Day—Guntur—20th. February 1935. 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Nationalist Conference was held at Guntur m 
the 20th Februay 1935 imder the .presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee. In tta 
the course of his address Dr. B. S. Mooiijo referred to the circumstances 
that led to the formation of the Congress Nationalist Party, the Congress 
attitude towards the Communal Award and the Nationalists’ opposition to it. “It is 
often said by British statesmen that the communal problem of India is not of British 
make but it is inherent in the traditional inter-communal relations of the different 
religious communities inhabiting India. But those of us, who will not fail to keep green 
in mind the well-known history of the manufacture and growth of the communal problem 
in India, will not be easily duped.” 

Proceeding he said: “The communal problem of India is entirelv a product of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for perpetuating their hold on India by 
creating and maintaining circumstances under which the communities will be at logger- 
heads with each other and ever needing the help of the British for their protection 
and safety.” He then analysed the Communal Award and pointed out that it is 
“disruptive, anti-national and grossly-.nnjust to the Hindus.” 

Congress Attitude Criticised 

He described at length the discussions over the communal question at the Round 
Table Conference and stated that the “Award was not an'award of an arbitrator but 
purely an arbitrary decision of the British bureaucracy. 

Criticising the Congress attitude towards the Award, he said that not only was it 
self-contradictory, but was of dubious expediency. If it was intended to obtain Muslim 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Congress gain”, he asked, “at the cost 
of nationalism and over the ruin of the Hindu interests ? Did the Muslim support 
them in rejecting the Report summarily ? Did the Congress Pai'ty in the Assemoly, 
at least keep its promise to the Congress and to the voters ? The Congress Party 
was pledged for two things—first to reject and vote against the entire Report and 
second to oppose both acceptance or rejection of the Award. Let us, from this point 
of view, analyse tho strategy of the Congress Party and the result of voting and see 
how the trust was managed. The Congress has not been able to placate the Moslems 
and to win them over to join them for rejecting the Report. Their resolution was 
thrown out because the Moslems went against them actively and with deliberate deter¬ 
mination. We cannot however blame the Congress Party for their inabOity to get 
through their resolution of entire rejection. The Assembly is so constiiuted that they 
could never command a majority in it, but we blame them for having deliberately 
ignored all warnings both by the Congressmen and their sympathisers and well- 
wishers and for their colossal ignorance of human nature as it is.” The two vital 
points of the Moslems, according to Dr. Moonje, were the Communal Award and Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy and Mr. Jinnah had cleverly manoeuvred to win their points. 

Dr. Moonje bitterly criticised the Congress Party’s resolution for the acceptance 
of the Communal Award. He said ; “The Congress admits that the Award is anti¬ 
national and grossly unjust to the Hindus” but it will neither reject it nor accept it 
for the sake of the amicable settlement of the communal question by agreement 
between the Hindus and the Moslems.” 
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“Breaklvg of Eleciobal Pkoiuses” 

“One may also legitimately ask—Have the Congress Party in the Assembly kept 
their promises to their electors and respected the mandate of the Congress ? 

“Their mandate was : (1) to reject the entire schem» of the constitution as planned 
in the Parliamentary Report (2) to make a demand for the Constituent Assembly to 
draw up a constitution of their own ; and (3) neither to accept nor to reject the 
Award. 

“In connection with the first mandate, it is worthwhile noting that, though the 
Congress Party is never afraid of mercilessly criticising the Government, it dare not 
offend the Moslem susceptibilities and thus true to its instinct, it took good care 
entirely to omit the word ‘reject' and satisfied their conscience by merely ‘recommend¬ 
ing to the Governor-General to advise His Majesty’s Government not to proceed with 
any legislation based on the said scheme.’ Of course in this mentality it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle to expect even a trace of a mention of the mandate 
of the Constituent Assembly. But the most glaring dereliction of the sacred dutv and 
the wilful and deliberate flouting of the Congress mandate and the breaking of pro¬ 
mises to their electors lay in their keeping mum and quiet when the first clause of 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment, providing for direct and straightforward acceptance of the 
award, which was according to the mandate neither to be accepted nor to bo rejected, 
was being debated on and put to the vote. And again one may ask—what has the 
Congress gained after having committed all these sins?” 

Continuing, he said it is the responsibility and the happy privilege of the majority 
community (the Hindus) to fight for Swaraj, with tlie co-ojicration of the minority 
communities, if possible, without it, if not. “I agreed with Mr. Jinnah that ‘religion, 
race or language should not enter into politics.’ This is exactly what the Hindu 
Mahasabha and I have boon saying all along. This is exactly the line which the 
lyeague of Nations has adopted iu’solving the minority problem as a result of the 
combined wisdom of the experienced statesmanship of England, Europe and America. 
This is why I have been pressing for the solution of our minority problem on the 
lines evolved by the League of Nations. 

“The time for argumentation and quarrelling with the Moslems is gone. Let us gird 
up our loins and set to work ourselves for the establishment of Swaraj in which 
‘religion, language and race’ will have no place, every person being free to profess 
aud propagate, subject alwavs to public law and order, any religion he may choose 
and to speak any langiiago fie may like. Lot us set our face uncompromisingly against 
all proposals for discrimination of our nationals on the basis of religion, race, culture 
or lan^age. 

Dr. Moonjo then referred to the fundamental question of Indian defence and the 
need for giving military training to every Indian youth. He related at length a 
dialogue that took place between him and an English Colonel on board ship, the 
lesson of which w'as that unless the majority of the people of India developed the 
capacity to defend themselves ag.ainst foreign aggression, Indian independence would 
not be permanent, even if it were achieved, lie, therefore, stressed the need for 
military training of the youth, and contrasted in this respect, measures for mihtary 
training adopted by Germ.any, Italy, Russia and otlier countries. 

“Some 10 years ago, when I was leading a majority Party of the Swarajists in my 
Provincial Lepslativc Council of Nagpur, I wanted to introduce a bill for making 
physical and Elementary Military Training compulsary for the school-going boys of 
our Province. 1 was told that as the Bill deals with a Central Subject, it requires 
previous sanction of the Government of India. When such sanction was sought for, 
it was refused. Next in 1926, I was elected to the Legislative Assembly. Here again 
I made a similar attempt which of course now applied to the whole of British India. 
But permission was again refused to me for the introduction of an all-India Bill on 
the ground that Education being a transferred subject the subject-matter of the Bill 
pertains to Provincial Legislatures. 

“Thus I was shuttled from the Pravincial Legislature to the Central Lepsiature 
and back again from the Central to the Provincial I^igislatiu'e. But still not daunted, 
I got a friend of mine to give notice of a similar Bill in my Provincial Legislative 
Council but before the formalities to ascertain whetlier wo are more fortunate this 
time to secure previous sanction of the Government of India for the introduction of 
the Bill, could oe completed, Mahatmaji began his Dandi march and we all eame out 
of our L^slatures.” 
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Turning to the task before the peoples,- he said ;—“Poor though we are as a nation, 
men of means of our community, individually and collectively, must find money for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gymnasiums, Rifle shooting ranges, and 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc., 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, though richer in means of living. As I have been 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
one organised command a Volunteer Corps—Ramdandus—of one lakh of young men. 
If some of you have time and interest, I would request you to go one day to Nagpur 
and see with your own eyes, the organisation of my friend, Dr. Hedgewar—^the 
Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh—and the training that is given there.” 

Sepa.ba.te Andhra Province 

Referring to the demand of the Andhras for a separate province, he said : 

“I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in the past when we were the masters in our own countiy. I 
do not want India to be divided first into Moslem India, and Hindu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different aud 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provincial languages, such as Europe 
has been. These nationalities of Europe, though they profess the same 
religion—Christianity—and are practically of the same white race and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other’s throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their common religion and race 
but of their different provincial languages. That is why I have been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marathi-speaking people of the 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that we must do our best to avoid imitating 
Europe in this respect, if possible. 

“But the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, has, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of clivision and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to their provin¬ 
cial languages. But the point would not have gained importance and the poison of 
communalism would not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life, if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing charaoteristio of separation and isolation from non-Islamic 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep up a show 
of Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
in the politics of India, the Hindu Mahasabha true to its ideal of of pure, unalloyed 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of such highly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wished the Andhras success in their efforte 
to get a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address. Dr. ^oonje pleaded for the development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu come to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Hindus must cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to the help of the Hindus 
in frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic politics 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community of India, 
so also the Hindus must rise and combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after and 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of India.” 


The Andhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opening Day—Guntur—I9th. February 1935 

The first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held 
at Guntur on the 19th. February 1935 under the presidency of Afr. T. Yi»ioanatham, 
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Mie Conference opened by Mr. Matani, one of the Joint-Secretaries of the All- 
India Congress Socialist Party. The Conference was held at the Ratna Hall. More than 
20 delegates took part in the deliberations. 

‘Welcome Address 

Mr. B. Suhba Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, speaking in Telugii wel¬ 
coming the delegates and the other comrades, said that it was a pleasure to him to 
note that Andhras who had made great sacrifices in the cause of the nation hitherto, 
did not la" behind any other Province in the advocacy of Socialism. Unlike other 
movements. Socialism was not confined to one country, race or religion but was a world 
movement. All along the Congress had fought British Imperialism only, attributing to it 
all the ills the country was heir to. After 14 years of struggle, the Congress instead of 
achieving its ideal, which was varying from time to time, had taken up Council-entry 
and revival of village industries, which he thought would lead the country nowhere. 
It was, therefore, the duty of Congress Socialists to bring about fundamental changes 
in the tactics of the Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal expounded the linos of that change 
when he was out of the jail, by saying th.at the Congress should aim at divestin" 
vested interests, foreign and indigenous, in tho interests of the ninety-nine per cent 
of tho population who are workers. 

He then described tho various definitions of Socialism and pointed out tho essential 
characteristics of true Socialism. Referring to the growth of Socialist ideas in India, 
he said that tho Government were suppressing the radical movement of the workers by 
declaring their organisations illegal and by imprisoning their leaders. 

He said that the agrarian situation in India demanded radical solutions and contend¬ 
ed that no-tas campaigns of the type of tho Bardoli campaign were futile. lie urged 
the need for Congress Socialists organising the peasants and workers. As Congressmen 
they should spread Socialism in the country only by legitimate and peaceful means. 
They should join hands with the Indian 'trade' union movement and organise the 
labourers and help them in their fight agaimst tho vested interests. 

OrEMSQ Address 

Opening the Conference, Mr. Masani said : “Our fight is not a racial one nor even 
a purely national one but rather against an economic system which we know as 
Imperialism. Having come to realise this and the fact that tlie junior partners in the 
Imperial concern are no other th.an the Indian Princes, (landlords and capitalists, the 
Congress Socialists are suggesting to the Congress a change in the objective and 
modification of the method.” 

Mr. Masani then proceeded to analyse Congress tactics in the Assembly, which he 
characterised as futile attempts to obtain support from doubtful allies for securing a 
paper majority. 

“The antithesis between nationalism and socialism is entirely a false one”, ho con¬ 
cluded : "We are all the better nation.alists for being socialists.' Independence can come 
quicker if both these revolutionary forces of Nationalism and Socialism are harnessed 
together.” 

Presidential Address 

The President, Mr. T. Viswanatham, speaking next said that it was not possible to 
give a precise definition of Socialism but Socialism generally meant the struggle of the 
working classes and peasants to free themselves from the domination of Capitalism. 
Socialism aimed at collective control of all the vital aspects of the life of socioty, the 
object of the collective control being the abolition of poverty and the inequality of 
classes, and the increase of production. 

Tracing the growth, decline and dow'nfall of the various forms of society that exist¬ 
ed in our country, Mr. Viswanathara said that no form of society could exist for all 
times and human wisdom lay in adjusting society to tlie circumstances that arose from 
time to time and to-day Socialism aimed at such an adjustment. 

Replying to tlie charge that Socialism encouraged tho struggle between classes, he 
said that this class-struggle already existed in one form or another and it was the 
natural product of an unequal society. 

It was asked why a separto socialist organisation should be founded in the Indian 
National Congress, when the Congress itself was a Socialistic body, the Karachi resolution 
on the fundamental rights being trotted out as proof of Socialism. But the Karachi 
resolution, he said, was neither Socialism nor Capitalism but an ill-digested, although 

f enuine, attempt to reconcile several forces which were present and which could not 
e controlled. The socialists had a definite role to play now in order to infuse real 
socialism in the Indian National Congress. 
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Reiolution Failed 

The conference lent its unanimous support to the resolution already passed at the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party defining the meaning of ‘complete Independence’ as 
‘the establishment of an Independent State in which power is transferred to the pro¬ 
ducing masses’, implying a ‘refusal to compromise at any stage with British Im¬ 
perialism’. 

Another resolution of the All-India Party reiterated at this conference expressed 
that it was necessary for the conference to declare its opposition to the participation 
by India in any war in which the British Government might bo involved and to 
undertake forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war and 
to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj. 

The conference called upon tlie Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to be imposed on India. 

The Conference sent greetings to the te.xtilo workers of Calicut in their struggle 
against wage-cuts. 

Inviting the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence, the conference opined that inasmuch 
as the Indian States constituted a political and military ally of British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the conference declared that the 
interests of the people of the Indian States were as much the concern of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced in emphatic terms the continued 
incarceration without trial of thousand of Bengal detonues and called for the obser¬ 
vance of March 3rd. as ‘Detenu Day’ as a protest against their detention. 

The policy of the Congre.ss Party in the Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand in order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-Congress 
parties was deplored. Particular protests were levelled against the lack of anv reference 
to the right of self-determination, the demand for a Constituent Assemoly and the 
rejection of the coming constitution of the Congress resolution on the J. P. C. Report. 

The Conference was of the opinion that tho attitude of the Congress M. L. A’s. 
in supporting Mr. Jinnah’s compromising amendment amounted to admission of the 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a constitution for this country. 

After passing several other resolutions for the future working of the party in 
Andhradesa, the conference terminated. 


The Kerala Provincial Socialists' Conference 

Opening Day—Calicut—27th. May 1935 

The second session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was 
held at Calicut on the 27th. May 1935 under the presidency of Mr. M. R. Masani. 
In the course of his speech, Air. Masani said that the Congress Socialist Party was 
proud of the Congress and desired to be loval to it and to its highest traditions. They 
should be careful not to create any misundorstandings between themselves ; and those 
Congressmen who did not sco eye to eye with them, but who were as keen as they 
were to carry on tho movement for National Independence. 

What was it that the Indian National Congress and the movement for the Inde¬ 
pendence were fighting for V Was it a Oovornraent, or a nation or a system that they 
were struggling against ? Was tiro Indian freedom movement a strugglo of one 
country against another ? Was it merely a racial fight ? It was obvious that such 
was not the case. 

“The Indian struggle for independence is not a struggle of one nation against 
another,” he continued “or of a people against a particular administration, but of the 
toiling masses in this country against a system, political and economic, which is known 
as Imperialism. In order, therefore, to arrive at correct decisions it is necessafy for 
every participant in this struggle for independence, for every Congressman, indeed for 
every politically conscious Indian to trv and understand what this system of Im- 

47 
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perialism means, for as Professor Parker T. Moon says, ‘India is not only the greatest 
exaim)le of imperialism but one of the greatest problems of imperialism.’ 

‘^British Imperialism is attempting to widen its social basis, through economic con¬ 
cessions to the Indian upper classes. Forced by the exigencies of the situation created 
by the crisis it has to draw in the Indian upper class as its junior partners in the 
exploitation of the people. 

“The Ottawa agreement marked a stage in the development of that policy. That the 
inevitable effect of that policy on India will be to perpetuate India’s position as the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water of the Empire can be seen by those who care to 
scrutinise the terms of the agreement betwei n the Tata Steel Concern and the British 
Steel masters of the Mody-Clare-Lees Pact and the agreement between the Soindia 
Steam Navigation Co., L'd., and the British India Steam Navigation Co. 

“Now what had been the reaction shown by India to ..this process of imperialist 
exploitation ? The history of the Indian national movement was the answer to that 
question.” . 

Mr Masani then traced the history of the birth and growth of the Indian NatiOMl 
Congress from the days of the Mutiny of 1867 and said that though it had temporarily 
failed, it was a glorious failure. But in the movement one could see the economic 
forces which played a great part and the Fundamental Rights resolution adopted by the 
Karachi Session of the Congress was the direct outcome of these economic forces. 

It was to this economic aspect of the question that the thoughts of young men were 
turned during their jail life in 1932 and the result was the formation of the Congress 
Socialist Party, first as a Provincial Party and subsequently as an All India Organisation 
within the Congress. On the one hand, the Congress Socialist Party, the speaker 
continued, desired the Congress to mate clear that Swaraj would mean transfer of 
power from the classes to the masses, and on the other, to take up the organisation of 
the classes on the basis of their economic demands. The Party was, however, not 
prepared to hold aloof from the nationalist movement, as it had been convinced that 
tiie Congress was the only organised body which could fight for freedom. 

The party had been attacked from two sides by Congressmen who did not see 
eye -.to eye with the Socialists and the Leftists, namely labour leaders, who 
accuse the Party for remaining within the Congress. In reply to the latter, he would 
only point out the failure of the communist movement during the last fifteen years. 
He therefore urged them to come within the nationalist movement to fight from within 
to get their ideology adopted by the Congress, as the Socialists were doing. 

Spewing on the coming Constitution, Mr. Masani defined the Socialist atntade 
towards it and drew attention to the resolution on the subject. He described how 
their atb mpt at .Tubbulpore to get that resolution adopted by the All India Congress 
Committee failed and how certain forces within the Congress had been preparing for 
acceptance of offices luider the new constitution. That being the case, he felt there 
could never possibly be a free and frank discussion on the subject. But the rank and 
file of the Congress to-day would not stand for a policy of working the new constitu¬ 
tion for what it was worth and if the issue was to be fairly and squarely placed before 
the country, he had no doubt about the answer. The danger however lay in the fact 
that open discussion of such an important question might be shirked till such a late 
stage as would make it impossible for the rank and file to express an opinion on the 
matter ; but would be stampeded into a decision made by the leaders on their behalf. 
He feared that the Bombay experience might be repeated, that is, that the <men 
session of the Congress would be forced with a settled fact and would be forced to 
either vote for it or ymte for a censure of the entire Congress leadership. If such a 
situation again arose, it might become necessary for those who wanted internal 
democracy in the Congress to demand a special session of the Congress. 

Explaining the Socialist attitude on the question, the speaker said, _ there was 
a common impression, which was of course wrong, that the Congress Socialist Party 
was committed to a policy of boycotting the legislatures and that it had novy abandoned 
that position. This was not so, as theirs had never been a no-change attitude. This 
had been made clear from time to time and if they opposed the Parliamentary pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress at the Bombay session of the Congress, it was not because of 
their opposition to Counoil-entry but because of the constitution and personnel of the 
Parliamentary Board. Their fears had been justified by subsequent events. 

Socialists believed in using all legitimate weapons to intensify the struggle for 
Swaraj and they certainly saw no harm in making use of the electorate and the 
electoral platform for that purpose. The policy suggested by the Party was one of 
wrecking tihe new constitution and making its working impossible by refusal to accept 
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Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and then of going to the oountnr to forge 
sanctions which would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and the 
decisions of the assembly effective. , ,, , oi j.- 

In the Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the consutuuoii 
should be worked for what it was worth; but he could not agree with that view, as 
there was not the slightest chance of getting any relief by working the constitution. 
On the contrary he thought the working of the constitution would lead to demoralisation 
and disruption of the national movement. 

Whatever decision the Congress might ultimately take on this issue, the t^k of the 
Party was clear. There was ample room for division of labour in the Congress. 
Their Party’s plan of action stressed the need for influencing the Congress ideolo^ 
by the spread of socialist ideas and organising the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when the time for action came. _ , • -c 

He then dealt at great length with the world situation and explained the significance 
of the anti-war resolution adopted by the Party. He felt that India should be greatly 
interested in the world situation, because it might prove either a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing in disguise. If instead of sitting and waiting for what wm 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to their advantage, it might 
as well prove a good opportunity to secure Swaraj. 

Ret olutioni 

Eesolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the illness 
of Mr. M. N. Roy and on the detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Research Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to investi¬ 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to the condition 
of the labourers in the States in Kerala and to submit its report. Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Rao then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European wax. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travancore. Mr. K. Madhavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise the crisis of any European war to the 
country’s own advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote and lost, only Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. P. Gopalan of Cannanore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of me 
Socialists towards the reforms on the anvil, similar to the one passed at IKe meeting 
of the All-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i. e. to wreck the constitution and for 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Vishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
K. Madhavanar moved an amendment to delete the portion regarding the non-accep¬ 
tance of office by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr. Madhav^ar said 
that they must either utilise the coming reforms for betterment or wreck it. In his 
opinion it would he better if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 
within the Cabinet. In this connection he referred to the services rendered by the 
late Mr. V. J. Patel, when he was the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The amendment was opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of Wynaad and Keraleeyam 
of Cannanore. When it was put to vote it was declared lost, only Mr. Madhavanar 
voting for it. The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, accepting the resolution of the Bombay 
Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party on the Indian States and resolv¬ 
ing to organise the Indian States’ subjects to put forth democratic demands and side by 
side, developing and intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peasants in 
the States, requesting the All-India Congress Committee to redress the grievances of 
peasants by forming them into strong union and calling upon the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
of the land revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc. 

With a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks the Conference 
came to a close. 



The Sarma Valley Congress Socialist Conference 

Opening Day—Sylhet—27th. May 1935 

The Surma Valley Congress Socialist Conference commenced at Sylhet on the 27th. 
May 1935. In the absence of the President-elect Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 

Unendra Nath Deb who acted as President, read out tho presidential address of Mrs. 
S^amaladevi. 

Bj. Basanta Kumar Das M. L.'A. welcomed the delegates and visitors in a vigo¬ 
rous speech in the course of which it was stated that the president-elect of the 
Conference had been wrongly informed by a wire purporting to have been sent from 
the Office of tho l{ect![)tion Committee that the Conference session had been postponed, 
and so she had not started from Mangalore for Assam. As a matter of fact, the 
Eeception Committoo had not sent any such telegram which must have been tho work 
of some designing persons whose interest it was to see tliat the Conference does not 
pliCG 

Amongst those present weic Sj. Shibendra ('handra Biswas, Sj. Harendra Mohan 
Maiumdar, Bj. Kamini Deb, Sjts. Burendra Das, Nabani (iupta, Binode Bobari Chakra- 
barty, Dwijendra Nath Chakrabarty, Khirodo Deb, Sm. Saralabala Dev, besides 200 
delegates and visitors. 

Hesolutioks Passed 

Important resolutions were passed at tlie conference (1) ondor.sing the AJl-India 
Socialist Party’s constitution and i)rogramme, (2) demanding the release of Mr. 
Manabendra Roy, and the abolition of permanent settlement, (3) congratulating the 
Bhanubil peasants on their sacrifice in tho agrarian movement launched by them 
last year. 

'I'he Surma Valley Socialist Party was formed with Sj. Upendra ;Nath Dev as 
President and Sj. Buresh Deb as Secretary. 


The Gujerat Congress Socialist Conference 

Opening Day—Ahmedabad—22nd. June 1935 

In his presidential address at the first Gujerat Congress Socialist Conference, held at 
Ahmedabad on the 22nd. Juno 1935, Acharya Nareudra - Dey explained at length the 
reasons which had led to the formation of the Congress Socialist Party. He criticised 
the Communist Party of India for tho destructive role they had played for tho last 
seven years and for tlieir unintelligent subservience on Russian guidance. 

The Congress, lie held, was tho only broad platform of anti-imperialists struggle 
in India, and the only centre to-dav from which sucli a struggle can he conducted. 

The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and tho inability of the repre¬ 
sentatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges—Acharya 
Nareudra Dev was emphatic on this point—and their eagerness to obtain easj[ though 
empty victories over the Govoruraeiit by agreeing to give up their wofessions and 
principles in order to secure the co-operation of the other parties in the Assembly- 
all these combined made tho speaker afraid that the Board had been silently creating 
a favourable atmosphere for the working of the Reforms. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
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Presidential Address 

Following are extracts from his address;— 

Criticisms coming from the right are generally of a two-fold nature. One criticism 
is that the Congress Socialists are first and foremost inter-nationalists and as such 
cannot he wholly depended upon in the fight for independence. It is said that situa¬ 
tions may arise in which we may he pursuaded to sacrifice the freedom of our country 
for the sake of socialism. Let me at once disarm the suspicion by stating emphati¬ 
cally that there is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of fact, socialism cannot be built without the conquest of power and in the present 
conditions of India the anti-imperialist struggle is only a prelude to socialism. We 
are not lacking in national pride either. Of comse we hate chauvinism and do not 
subscribe to the dictum “my country, right or wrong.” Nor do we want to deprive 
other peoples of their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitation and 
oppression and is founded on free association of mankind. 

The other criticism is that we are disrupting the struggle for independence by 
raising the issue of class struggle at this stage. We may be forgiven for pointing 
out that under present conditions it is impossible to win indOTendence without mobi¬ 
lising the workers and peasants for the political struggle. Unfortunately, the Con¬ 
gress has hitherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the masses 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse the (.'ongress of any wilful neglect in 
the matter. On the contrary, it is the only political body which has tried to establish 
contacts with the broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore its efforts have not been as fruitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress at the 
present juncture and it must be preceded by a recognition of the fact that there are 
definite classes to whom an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobilised for political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
before they can be effectually used for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

It is sad to reflect that the Congress has persistently neglected industrial labour 
with the result that Labour has been estrangea from the Congress. _ Unfortunately, 
there is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipathy towards 
the Congress in organised labour unions. The result is that the Congress is 

not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 

been powerful labour strikes in the country but they have been generally of an 
economic character. The economic struggle of the workers has not yet passed into 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a political force and 
weighs so little in the political scale. 

Howsoever one may criticise and denounce the Congress, it is the only broad 

form of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is the only centre to-day from wnioh 

such a struggle can be conducted. It is the broad arena of mass struggle where 
workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge their influence and 
prestige. ... 

Unfortunately some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
of view. Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation and it is this 
suicidal policy which has isolated them not only from the working masses but also 
from the national struggle; and yet the wonder of wonders is that they claim to be 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever the Congress has conducted an anti- 
imperialist struggle these leaders have been found not only keeping themselves aloof 
but also preventing the workers from joining in the struggle. Was it not a commu¬ 
nist leader whe pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
as an “agent of imperialism ?” 

If communism is unity of theory and practice, have not the communists of 
India played a destructive role during the last six years ? Even in the trade union 
field they nave tried to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual union¬ 
ism. I do not like to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this unity is 
going to last. For I believe that the slogans of trade union unity and united front are 
given out in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the sympathy 
of workers of the world for Soviet Russia in the case of an outbreak of war. The 
Third International now-a-days formulates policies which seem to be simply an exten¬ 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia. Russia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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former exponent of world revolution has been compelled by the exigencies of her 
domestic situation to work for world peace. I do not blame Russia for suddenly 
becoming an instrument of peace. I do not blame Russia for entering the League nor do 
I blame it for entering into non-aggression and mutual assistance pacts with Imperial¬ 
ist Nations. I think the diplomatic needs of Russia justify such a course. But what I 
do not understand is the tying of the Third International to the chariot wheel of 
Soviet Russia. Should it not free itself from the undue domination exercised to-day 
by Russian communists ? Let it think independently for itself unswayed by the 
domestic policy of Russia ; let it cease to dictate from above ; and let it give freedom 
to its national branches to develop their own political strategy and tactics appropriate 
to conditions prevailing in each country. But to-day we find that independent think¬ 
ing is discouraged; and everywhere they follow the facile line of mechanically apply¬ 
ing tactics transported from Russia to their own country. 

It was a part of the general policy of isolation that the communists were instructed 
in 1928 to withdraw themselves from all bourgeois organisations. I admit the experi¬ 
ence of China has made them cautious ; but if the revolution failed in China the 
failm'e was due again to the rigidity of the tactics that had been prescribed fcr their 
use. The initial entry into the Kuomintang was not wrong. The Cpmmunist Party of 
China itself will be the first to admit that if it had not close organisational connections 
with the national movement it would not have obtained wide possibilities of influencing 
the movement; and if it had followed a policy of isolation in the earlier days it would 
not have been able to-day to bring under its control about one-sixth of China. The 
necessary result of a policy of isolation is that a party gets itself isolated from the 
masses and soon becomes transformed into a narrow fossilised sect. A_ party that 
wants to establish its hegemony over the national movement must sent its members 
to all the classes ; and it is only in this way that its political influence can grow. 
Socialists must be found wherever the ma.sses are ; and they must be in the fore¬ 
front of every anti-imperialist action and every battle that is waged in the interests of 
the masses. , . ... , 

The Congress also should enlarge its influence by changing its attitude towards 
labour from one of indifference to that of active sympathy. It should organise trade 
unions under fie aegis of the Trade Union Congress and should take steps to develop 
the peasantry into a gigantic anti-imperialist force. The foundation of the movement 
should be broadened and the classes that are the mainstay of the revolution should 
be properly organised for participating in the national struggle. 

The reasons why the Party is within the Congi’ess are not far to seek. The Party 
has come into existence as a result of radioalisatiou of a group of Congressmen in 
the course of the struggle. They came under the impact of the socialist thought of 
the world. They saw that a crisis had come over democracy in the West and that 
parliamentary institutions were crumbling on all sides. Having studied the history of 
revolutions in other countries they came to the conclusion that the programme of 
the Coimress should be fundaraentmly altered in order to achieve complete indepen¬ 
dence. luie dire necessity of the anti-imperialist struggle led to their conversion 
and they quite rightly desired to develop the Congress platform for an anti- 
imperialist struggle. 

The role of the Congress Socialist Party has been recently discussed in a Bombay 
paper. The writer discusses fhe question with sympathy and welcomes the Party hut 
suggests that the Party can be effective only if it liquidates itself and merely functions 
as the left wing of the Congress. It is stated that the Congress cannqt be expected to 
accept socialism as its objective and that therefore the talk of socialism within the 
Congress would render a positive disservice to the cause of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. I personally agree that the Congress is not a platform for socialism and its 
main task is to develop the anti-imperialist struggle. But we should not forget that 
under present conditions such a straggle can only develop if we succeed in linking it 
up with the economic demands of the masses and this object can only be achieved if 
there is a party within the Congress that persistently agitates for the acceptance of 
an economic programme. I also hold that there is an urgent necessity for carrying on 
an incessant propaganda for socialism amongst Congress workers, for the more we suc¬ 
ceed in this direction the better are the chances for the acceptance by the Congress 
of an effective programme of anti-imperialst struggle. And for this reason, if for no 
other, the Party mus' continue to function. This urgent and much needed task cannot 
he performed by a diffused group and I think our experience of the last twelve months 
amply justifies the course that we have followed. There remains the further ques¬ 
tion of our reconsidering the policy we have so far followed within the Congress. I 
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have already expressed my opinion that it does require a slight though an important 
modification and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
he introduced. I am aware that the matter is receiving the attention of the 
Party and I hope that if the Party is convinced that a change in its policy 
is demanded hy circumstances it will surely take the necessary steps in that 
connection. 

It was hut natural for the Congress to signify its intention to rMect this sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in India. It would 
have been much better if reasons for its rejection had been fully and well stated and 
the real character of the “White Paper proposals had been brought out in Congress 
resolutions. The Congress also stated its considered opinion that the only satisfactory 
alternative was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. But the thing that really matters is to see how this policy of 
rejection is to be carried out. In our opinion the only possible, honourable and con¬ 
sistent course open to rejeotionists after this declaration is to follow a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for the new constitu¬ 
tion to work. A policy of rejection necessarily implies refusal to accept ministerial 
and other offices in the gift of the Government. It is only in this way that we can 

expose the hollownes of the constitution and compel its suspension. We must realise 
that the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and the sooner the 
obstacle is removed from our path the speedier would be our progress. 

If would not have been necessary for me to dilate on this subject if the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly the old traditions of the Swaraj Party 
and if an insidious propaganda had not been started by certain responsible individuals 
in favour of working the reforms. 

“When the Swaraj Party was revived at Ranchi in 1934 the policy and programme, 
which it adopted, was significantly silent on the question of acceptance of office and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms. It clearly 
demonstrated the great change that had come over the mentality of our parliamentari¬ 
ans after the liquidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. Perhaps the defeat the 
country had sustained in the struggle and the absence of an atmosphere of civil 
resistance in the country had emboldened them to give up the old tactics of obstruc¬ 
tion. The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
representatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges and their 
eagerness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing to 
give up their professions and principles in order to enable them to secure the co¬ 
operation of the other parties in the Assembly—all these combined do not encourage 
us to hope that there will be any determined effect to secure the rejection of 
the reforms. 

On the other hand, a favourable atmosphere is being silentlv created for the work¬ 
ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily prepared step by step 
for the acceptance of such a policy. The silence that is being maintained on all sides 
is certainly strengthening the hands of those who advocated such a policy. 

The question is one of great importance and its decision should not be left in the 
hands of the Parliamentary Board. The Congress should give a clear mandate without 
any equivocation. 

A special pleading for a wrecking policy should not be needed in the case of a 
party pledged to complete independence. A party working for complete independence 
can at no stage enter into a compromise with imperialism. It has to carry on the 
struggle relentlessly until the goal is reached. It should in no case take upon itself 
the responsibility of working a constitution inmosed by the British Parliament 
whose authority to frame a ; constitution for India has been challenged by the 
Congress. 

Last but not the least, the acceptance of ministerial offices, whether for working the 
reforms or for wrecking them, will certainly sow an illusion in the minds of the 
people that the new constitution has some intrinsic worth and it will thus unconsci¬ 
ously change the psychology of the whole nation in favour of a constitutional 
struggle. 

RESOLUTIONS—Second Day—23rd. June 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day. By a resolution, the Conference condemned 
the attempts of the constitutionalist wing of the Congress to drag the Congress to 
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Liberal methods and policies of constitutionalism and urged all anti-imperialist 
forces in the country to make concerted attempts with a view to make the working of 
the new constitution impossible.” 

Another resolution condemned the apathetic attitude of the Congress regarding 
Indian States. 

Another condemned the policy of the Government in prohibiting relief parties 
from proceeding to Quetta. 

Another resolution demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners and 
detenus and appealed to the public to afford relief to their families. 

The Conference demanded the release of Mr. M. N. Roy and Mr. Muzaffar Ahmed, 
who are reported to bo ill in jail. 

It also urged the National Congress to protest against India participating in any 
possible war in future, in which the Empire might be involved. 

Heated discussion took place over a resolution stating that the programme of the 
All-India Village Industries Association would not solve the problem of farmers. It 
was pointed out that tho condition of farmers would improve by the abolition of the 
system of landlordism. 

A resolution was also passed condemning the speech delivered by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai at Mysore about Indian Princes. , ,, • 

One speaker urged the Congress to take disciplinary action against Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai. 

The Conference then terminated. 
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ALL-INDIA WOMEN MOVEMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

Under this head, we should like to draw the attention of our readen 
to the Report published in this Section giving a full and ayatematio 
account not only of the Origin of the All-India Women Movement and 
its History as spread over eight successive sessions, but also of the 
detailed work, educational and social service and so forth, carried on 
with such commendable zeal by our Womanhood in the various Indian 
provinces and States and also abroad, especially in connection with the 
Round Table Conference and the labours of the Joint Parliamentary 
CommitteO. It will be seen from a careful, and we may add, apprecia¬ 
tive, perusal of the Report that the Women Movement in India in 
recent times has not confined itself to the work of women amelioration 
and uplift in their educational and social aspects alone, but that it has 
gradually been waking up to a clear recognition that its best eudeavoura 
are likely to make little headway unless and until its labours in 
educational, social and economic spheres are adequately backed and 
supplemented by eflScient political work. Though the Women Movement 
has so far eschewed, and we think rightly, party politics, it was time it 
took its full share, in keeping with the noblest instincts and traditions 
of the fair sex, in the struggle for Indian political emancipation. This 
struggle cannot be to any purpose carried on by the Manhood of India 
irrespectively of her Womanhood. In this there must be partner¬ 
ship and comradeship between the two, though, of course, one need 
think that the political and other work to be undertaken bv the one 
must be, in all respects, the same in kind, expression and method as 
that undertaken by the other. Perhaps the best plan will be to evolve 
a natural and reasonable division and co-ordination of labour outdoors 
as indoors. That is not to say that their respective fields of work are 
in every case to be fenced round and our womenfolk are to walk and 
march along the highways of public activity in their borgct. Women 
franchise and the equal status of women are points which will have to 
be steadily and valiantly scored. The Indian National Congress Move¬ 
ment, more than any other single factor, has contributed to women 
awakening in India, and has drawn Indian women, so traditionally 
resigned, calm and conserva'ive, into the vortex of actual political and 
social effort and fight. The fair sex has also passed "the ordeal of fire,” 
but the white, sheltering wings of the Ministering Angel have not been 
badly singed. We hope not. 

Before the Congress impetus was brought to bear upon the nascent 
dormant mass consciousness and women consciousness in India, the 
Women Movement, in its modern progressive aspect, had practically 
been confined to the ‘‘upper ten”. To-day it has been, to an increasing 
extent, permeating the middle class intelligentsia, and is slowly filtering 
down to what we call the ‘‘lower strata.” The social, educational, 
economic and political outlook in our womankind has been undergoing 
a change, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Still this new leaven, 
Rtoogh powerful, is yet very insufficient in comparison with the whole 
mass of Indian woman consciousness which has to be made into the 
new kind of loaf that we seem to require. Indian Womanhood, in its 
modern progressive sense and aspect, is still like scattered oases in a 
continent of what would appear to be Indian women wilderness. It is 
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Uke specks of cream floating over an Indian she-ocean of milk and 
water, even “dirt and filth." Far be it from us to use these latter terms 
in the Miss Mayo sense : we simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callousness and lack of enterprise. The new _ progressive 
leaven has to work not only in spite of, but also, in and with, all this 
“raw” and “refractory” material. It has to transform and fashion it _ in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be bold and wise- 

There is no gainsaying that it has been bold in the conception of its 
plans. Though we can hardly say that the boldness in conception hu 
yet been followed by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movemett is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism and has not yet gathered sufficiently efiectiye or 
“driving” momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it ^ has 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch¬ 
ed ofi the current from some others in the background. By its 
enunciation of the Fundamental Rights, by its courageous yet 
non-communal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 
and last but not the least, by the nature and extent of its 
educational, legislative and social service work, it has shown that it has 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of “life” as we now understand it. But some other springs 
possibly, springs of untold, unsuspected vitality—have been lying 
neglected in the back-ground, and are, perhaps, allowed to dry up un¬ 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These are not mere shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indian civilisation and culture proved to b» one of the most potent 
and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence was exerted not 
in terms of India’s science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone.^ India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro¬ 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
even by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India’s past. It is true that for the last few centuries India has fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch—vital touch—with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine is not 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of India. The invasion by Alexander the Great of the Punjab was 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha¬ 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewherei found its way into 
India with the greatest tardiness and difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing’ with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power in 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardly as yet be 
regarded as kingdoms and empires. The Moghul Empire came of 
course in due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
Empire it was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. The 
resistance and adaptive power of Indian civilisation and culture has 
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been even more marvelloae. No otheir coontry, except perhaps Chine, 
has ahown such wonderful tenacity and adaptability of life. What was . 
aod has been the seccet of this ? Only during the last one hundred 
years or so, have we really been weakening. Our alarmingly brief 
average span of life, (more particularly, in the upper and middle classes 
which are not “starved"), our abnormal proneness to disease, particu¬ 
larly wasting disease, are only typical of the general debility that has 
set in and is growing upon us. Oiir modern movements, unlike the 
freedom movements of the Marhattas and Sikhs and soma other power¬ 
ful ancient or mediaeval religious movements, lack sustained virility, 
connoting staying and moving power. Every modern upheaval is 
followed by unusual depression, and in some instances, even set-back. 
This shows that something is radic.ally wrong with us. 

This vast, latent dynamism of the Indian constitution which, un¬ 
fortunately, has been weakening of late, is what we have called the 
“home battery” in our General Introduction. Only by switching on 
the current from this home battery can we expect to be vital. That 
current being switched off, we shall be like the dead frog made to 
twitch its legs under the artificial current from the foreign battery. We 
shall merely drift “with the times”, and only copy and imitate. We 
shall not in reality adapt and assimilate what should be truly 
assimilable. We shall react in jerks and spasms, and not out of a 
calm centre of philosophy and a nucleus of natural strength. 8o we 
should work out the India that shall be on a basis of what the Reality 
of India has been and is. Do not be deluded by the mirage of an India 
torn into pieces, each fragment colliding with others. There is funda¬ 
mental unity still—more real and abiding than so-called political unity. 
Do not, again, be deceived by the general prostration. It may be the 
repose of the “sleeping lion”. Shall we allow that sleep to deepen 
into death ? 

Many of the leaders of the modern Women Movement have bad the 
advantage of a liberal education both here and abroad. And this means 
broader and fresher outlook no doubt. But many of them have not had 
the equally essential advantage of a truly Indian national education and 
training. Many are not well-grounded in their Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and the best and noblest forms of Indian or Eastern Culture and methods of 
life. They have lost contact with the mass mind. Perhaps they have lost 
even enlightened sympathy with it. Yet no regeneration is possible without 
re-establishing the contact with, and turning on the current from, the 
“home battery.” We are not for blind, undiscriminating acceptance of 
whatever is tradition. But we are for knowing and understauding, and 
wherever possible, appreciating, the background of our national reserves. 
We cannot with profit copy the American. Japanese or Turkish model of 
womanhood. Our own is a specially noble and beautiful type. Indian 
woman is Indian Shakti or India is Shakti. And lofty aod sacred is Her 
shrine and altar. 

In conclusion, we shall earnestly appeal to the Indian Women 
Movement to reorient itself and lay itself on more national, more real 
and vital lines. Its whole educational programme has to be changed. It 
should be based on a better understanding of the sources and streams of 
Indian Culture, and a more direct intimate acquaintance with the spirit 
and forms of Indian life in the classes and masses. (P. N. Mukhopcdhya)* 
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ALL-INDIA WOMEN MOVEMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

Under this head, we ehould like to draw the attention of our readers 
to the Report published in this Section giving a full and systematio 
account not only of the Origin of the All-India Women Movement and 
its History as spread over eight successive sessions, but also of the 
detailed work, educational and social service and so forth, carried on 
with such commendable zeal by our Womanhood in the various Indian 
provinces and States and also abroad, especially in connection with the 
Round Table Conference and the labours of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. It will be seen from a careful, and we may add, apprecia¬ 
tive, perusal of the Report that the Women Movement in India in 
recent times has not confined itself to the work of women amelioration 
and uplift in their educational and social aspects alone, but that it has 
gradually been waking up to a clear recognition that its best endeavours 
are likely to make little headway unless and until its labours in 
educational, social and economic spheres are adequately backed and 
supplemented by eflScient political work. Though the Women Movement 
has so far eschewed, and we think rightly, party politics, it was time it 
took its full share, in keeping with the noblest instincts and traditions 
of the fair sex, in the struggle for Indian political emancipation. This 
struggle cannot be to any purpose carried on by the Manhood of India 
irrespectively of her Womanhood. In this there must be partner¬ 
ship and comradeship between the two, though, of course, one need 
think that the political and other work to be undertaken bv the one 
must be, in all respects, the same in kind, expression and method as 
that undertaken by the other. Perhaps the best plan will be to evolve 
a natural and reasonable division and co ordination of labour outdoors 
as indoors. That is not to say that their respective fields of work are 
in every case to be fenced round and our womenfolk are to walk and 
march along the highways of public activity in their borqct. Women 
franchise and the equal status of women are points which will have to 
be steadily and valiantly scored. The Indian National Congress Move¬ 
ment, more than any other single factor, has contributed to women 
awakening in India, and has drawn Indian women, so traditionally 
resigned, calm and conservative, into the vortex of actual political and 
social effort and fight. The fair sex has also passed "the ordeal of fire,” 
but the white, sheltering wings of the Ministering Angel have not been 
badly singed. We hope not. 

Before the Congress impetus was brought to bear upon the nascent 
dormant mass consciousness and women consciousness in India, the 
Women Movement, in its modern progressive aspect, had practically 
been confined to the “upper ten”. To-day it has been, to an increasing 
extent, permeating the middle class intelligentsia, and is slowly filtering 
down to what we call the “lower strata.” The social, educational, 
economic and political outlook in our womankind has been undergoing 
a change, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Still this new leaven, 
though powerful, is yet very insufficient in comparison with the whole 
mass of Indian woman consciousness which has to be made into the 
new kind of loaf that we seem to require. Indian Womanhood, in its 
modern progressive sense and aspect, is still like scattered oases in a 
continent of what would appear to be Indian women wilderness. It is 
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like specks of cream floating over an Indian she-ooean of milk and 
water, even "dirt and filth/’ Far be it from us to use these latter terms 
in the Miss Mayo sense : we simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callousness and lack of enterprise. The new ^ progresswe 
leaven has to work not only in Bpite of, but also, in and with, a!l^ this 
"raw” and "refractory” material. It has to transform and fashiou it _ in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be bold and wiM. 

There is no gains.aying that it has been bold in the conception of its 
plans. Though we can hardly say that the boldness in conception hu 
yet been followed by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movement is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism and has not yet gathered sufficiently effective or 
"driving” momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it ^ baa 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch¬ 
ed off the current from some others in the background. By ita 
enunciation of the Fundamental Bights, by its courageous yet 
non-communal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 
and last but not the least, by the nature and extent of its 

educational, legislative and social service work, it has shown that it baa 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of “life” as we now understand it. But some other springs 
possiUy, springs of untold, unsuspected vitality—have been lying 
neglected in the back-ground, and are, perhaps, allowed to dry up ui^ 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These are not mere shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indian civilisation and culture proved to b'' one of the most potent 
and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence was exerted not 
in terms of India’s science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone. India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro¬ 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
even by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India’s past. It is true that for the last few centuries India has fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch—vital touch—with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine is not 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of India. The invasion by Alexander the Great of the Punjab wae 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha¬ 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewhere, found its way into 
India with the greatest tardiness and difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power in 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardly as yet be 
regarded as kingdoms and empires. The Moghul Empire came of 
course in due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
Empire it was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. The 
resistance and adaptive power of Indian civilisation and culture has 
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been even more marvellous. No other country, except perhaps Oi{n% 
has shown such wonderful tenacity and adaptability of life. What was 
and has been the secret of this ? Only during the last one hundred 
years or so, have we really been weakening. Our alarmingly brief 
average span of life, (more particularly, in the upper and middle classes 
which are not “starved"), our abnormal proneness to disease, particu¬ 
larly wasting disease, are only typical of the general debility that has 
set in and is growing upon us. Our modern movements, unlike the 
freedom movements of the Marhattas and Sikhs and some other power¬ 
ful ancient or mediaeval religious movements, lack sustained virility, 
connoting staying and moving power. Every modern upheaval is 
followed by unusual depression, and in some instances, even set-back. 
This shows that something is radically wrong with us. 

This vast, latent dynamism of the Indian constitution which, un¬ 
fortunately, has been weakening of late, is what we have called the 
“home battery” in our General Introduction. Only by switching on 
the current from this home battery can we expect to be vital. That 
current being switched off, we shall be like the dead frog made to 
twitch its legs under the artificial current from the foreign battery. We 
shall merely drift “with the times”, and only copy and imitate. We 
shall not in reality adapt and assimilate what should be truly 
assimilable. We shall react in jerks and spasms, and not out of a 
calm centre of philosophy and a nucleus of natural strength. So we 
should workout the India that shall be on a basis of what the Reality 
of India has been and is. Do not bo deluded by the mirage of an India 
torn into pieces, each fragment colliding with others. There is funda¬ 
mental unity still—more real and abiding than so-called political unity. 
Do not, again, be deceived by the general prostration. It may. be the 
repose of the “sleeping lion”. Shall we allow that sleep to deepen 
into death ? 

Many of the leaders of the modern Women Movement have had the 
advantage of a liberal education both here and abroad. And this means 
broader and fresher outlook no doubt. But many of them have not had 
the equally essential advantage of a truly Indian national education and 
training. Many are not well-grounded in their Bamayana and Mahabharata 
and the best and noblest forms of Indian or Eastern Culture and methods of 
life. They have lost contact with the mass mind. Perhaps they have lost 
even enlightened sympathy with it. Yet no regeneration is possible without 
re-establishing the contact with, and turning on the current from, the 
“home battery.” We are not for blind, undiscriminating acceptance of 
whatever is tradition. But we are for knowing and understanding, and 
wherever possible, appreciating, the background of our national reserves. 
We cannot with profit copy the American. Japanese or Turkish model of 
womanhood. Our own is a specially noble and beautiful type, lodiau 
woman is Indian Shakti or India is Shakti. And lofty and sacred is Her 
shrine and altar. 

In conclusion, we shall earnestly appeal to the Indian Women 
Movement to reorient itself and lay itself on more national, more real 
and vital lines. Its whole educational programme has to be changed. It 
should be based on a better understanding of the sources and streams of 
Indian Culture, and a more direct intimate acquaintance with the spirit 
and forms of Indian life in the classes and masses. (P. N. Mukhopadhya)* 



Origifl of the All-Iodia Womeo’s Conference 

The All-India Women’s Conference owes its orgin to a circular letter from Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousins, who, in the autumn of 1926, as Secretary of the Women’s 
Indian Association, .4dyar, Madras, addressed an appeal to women all over the country 
to form local oommittecs and hold Constituent Conference in each of the Provinces 
and in certain other clearly delined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of 
declaring their views on problems of eilucation. 

The original stimulus which gave rise to Mrs. Cousins' letter was an appeal made 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at the Prize-Giving function of the 
Bethune (,lo!loge, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian women to tell us with one 
Voice what they want, and keep on telling us till they get it. " Mrs. A. I., llnide- 
koper, an ex-Principal of Bethune College, (who, I am glad to say, is still one of oiu- 
very active raembersj, made use of this appeal as the basis of two articles which 
were published in Stri Dharmn, the monthly magazine of the Women’s Indian 
Association, and it was after this that Mrs. Cousins took up the rnatter in the way I 
have just deserihei. Her appeal met with a wide and enthusia-stic response, and 
Constituent Conforeuces wore held in 22 plai'os during the months of Sejitember to 
December 1926, and the First All-India Women's Conference was organised to take 
place at Poona, where it was duly held from .Tanuaiy 5th to 8th, 1927, under the 
distinguished Presidentship of Her' Highness the Maharani Chimtiabai Saheb (Jaekwad 
of Baroda,—Mrs. Cousins being the first Honorary Organising Secretary. The Resolu¬ 
tions passed at that Conference related almost without exception to education, ranging 
from matters concerning Primary Schools up to those relating to College and Adult 
Education. The sole excojitiou 'w.as a Resolution condemning the practice of early 
marriage, as it interfered with education and supporting Sir Hari Singh Oour’s Ago-of- 
Consent Bill, which was thou about to come before the Legislative Assembly. 

2. The Second .Conference- 

In 1928, the Second Conference w-as held in Delhi under the Presidentship of her 
Highness the Begum .Mother of Bhopal, the proceedings being opened by her Excel¬ 
lency the Lady Irwin. In addition to re-affirming most of the Resolutions of the 
First Conference, notable Resolutions were passed relating to Rai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarda’s Bill for the restraint of Early .Marriage, which was at that time under consi¬ 
deration, as well as urging the (!.n‘ernnient to give representation to women in the 
Central Legislature, so tli.at tliey might be able to express their views on pending 
measures affecting the interests ' of women and girls. The Second Conference was 
noteworthy also a.s the oi igiii of the All-India Fund for Women's Education. 

3. The Third Conference — 

The Third Confereiici'. that of 1929, was held .at I’atn.a, with Her Ilighne.ss the 
Dowager Rani of Maudi as President. It was on the occasion that the scope of the 
Conference was definitely widened to include Social Reform, aud separate Section for 
Social Reform was created to work on lines p.arallel to those of the Secion ooncorned 
with Educational Reform. Throe Sub-committees ot the Kduc.ational Reform Section wore 
appointed to carry on w'ork throughout the year in the following directions : 

(a) The drafting of a special curriculum for schools, based on the ideals underlying 
the Resolutions passed by the Conference. 

(b) The revising and creating of new text-books. 

(c) The investigation of the conditions of the training ot teachers in all parts ot 

India. Under the Social Reform Section also a Suli-coramitteo was appointed to carry 

on the campaign to raise the age of marriage. 

4. The Fourth Conference— 

By 1930, when the Fourth Conference was held in Bombay under the Presidentship 
of Mrs. Barojini Naidu, tho increased efficiency of the organization had beoome very 
noticeable : and the Honorary Organizing Secretary (Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya) 
was able to report the accomplishment of a large amount of very effective work 
done by the Constituent bodies in many parts of India. Prominent among the list of 
reforms effected through tho support of the Confereuce and its members was th« 

passing of the Sarda Act, which, (while in the opinion of the Clonferenee th* age- 
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limits specified in the Act were much too low, and the Act possessed some other obvious 
detects) was yet a bold step in the right direction. Following up that success the 
Social Reform Section of the Conference took a very active part in the agitation for 
reform of the Laws of Inheritance as affecting women, while on the educational side 
an immense amount of useful constructive work, in addition to propaganda, was done 
by local members and committees of the Conference and its Constituencies, in such 
directions as the OTening of new Girls’ Schools, Industrial School, schools for children 
of the Depressed Classes, Adult Education, Prison Visiting, Relief to Women-passengers 
on the Railways, and Child Welfare and Maternity work. A new field of work, that in 
connection with female labour, was opened up through the opportunity of giving 
evidence before the Labour Commissions, while by the delegation of distinguished 
members to International Conferences, such as the Berlin International Congress of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, the work of the Conference became known 
to women of other countries and viee versa. 

It was in 1930 that the Committee of the Education Fund which had been regis¬ 
tered the year before as “The All-India Women’s Education Fund Assooiatiouj’’ decided 
to make a full enquiry about a suitable education for girls. An All-India Committee 
was appointed to investigate this matter. The members of the Committee made 

enquiries in their own provinces at first, and then met together at Panchmari, C. P., 
in July and made their Report. 

.5. The Fifth Conference— 

The Fifth Conference was held at Lahore, in 1931, with Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi 
Reddi as President. Although the year 1930-31 had been one of great difficulties owing to 
the pre-ocoupation of the country with political matters, it was nevertheless a year in 
which the work of the Conference made great forward strides. The number of Consti¬ 
tuencies had by this time risen to 33, and many more schools, hostels and centres for 
adult education were reported as having been started through the efforts of 

members. The institution of the observance of March 1st as ‘Women’s Day,’ 

and the holding of meetings in almost all the Constituencies on that day, to 
popularise and explain the work of the Conference, was another noteworthy 

innovation. Vigorous and well-timed propaganda was carried on with a view to 
safeguarding the Sarda Act from amendments designed to nullify its usefulness ; work 
was continued in the direction of getting the laws of inheritance amended, and new 
work was undertaken in Baroda towards getting the State to lead the way in putting 
on the Statute Book a Divorce Act for Hindus. There were increasing signs all over 
the country that the propaganda of the members of the Conference in their various 
Constituencies was beginning to bear fruit in the changed attitude of the public 
towards the amelioration of the conditions of women in general, their better education, 
their proper representation in legislative and administrative bodies, and in the judi¬ 
ciary as Honorary Magistrates. The question of the abolition of untouchability began 
to be tackled, too, in some Constituencies, notably in Madi'as, and while the attempt 
to deal wth Labour questions (for which the formation of a special Conference had 
been contemplated) suffered a temporary setback owing to the disturbed conditions of 
the times, the keenness of members to tackle that among the other many difficult 
problems of the day, was intensified rather than diminished. 

6. The Sixth Conference— 

It was in 1932, when the Conference had Madras as its venue, and its President 
was Mrs. P. K. Ray, that it was clearly seen that although the constitution of the 
Conference debarred it from taking in varty politics, it could not, if it were to perform 
its function of establishing women in tneir rightful position in the state and in society, 
avoid concerning itself with politics in the widest sense of the term. The status of 
women in the new constitution of India, particularly in relation to their fundamental 
rights, their representation in the various bodies and the conditions of their enfran¬ 
chisement, was a matter of vital importance not only to politicians, but to the whole 
country ; and it was overwhelmingly felt that every opportunity must be taken, before 
the constitution was actually drawn up in detail, to impress upon those concerned in 
framing it, the views of nearly half ofithose who would have to abide by it when framed. 
Te this end, in April 1931, a representative meeting was held in Bombay, under the 
Presidentshm of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the outcome of which was that the All-India 
"Women’s Conference, the "Women’s Indian Association, and the National Council of 
"Women in India, conjointly drew up a Memorandum to be placed before the Franchise 
Sub-committee of the Round Table Conference. In May tms Memorandum was sub- 
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mitted to all the Constituencies, with an invitation to them to give their considered 
opinion upon the views stated therein, and again in its final form, before it was 
actually submitted to the Franchise Committee, the Memorandum was circulated to 
the Constituencies, from which no dissentient was received. I need hardly remind 
you that the essential points which were -decided to press in the Memorandum were 
as follows: 

(1) Equal rights and obligations of all citizens without any bar on account of sex. 

(2) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, castes, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(3) Adult suffrage. 

(4) Women to fight elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates. 

(5) No reservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or co-option. 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the All-India Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asking for women 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section was kept busy again this year in agitating against the 
attempts to amend the Sarda Act. Rai Bahaclur Harbilasji Sarda’s Bill to secure a share 
for Hindu Widows in their husbands’ family property was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies. The year was also noteworthy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status. 

The work of the Education Section went forward with unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the scheme for opening a Women’s College for 
Home Science, Educational Research, and Training of 'Teachers. The Text-book Sub- 
committee made considerable progress with its ardous labour, as did also the Sub¬ 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries. 

7. The Seventh Conference— 

The Seventh Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the Presidentship of 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth. In the work of the preceding year, that of representing 
the viewpoint of Indian womanhood on the constitutional question had remained upper¬ 
most owing to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee was occupied with its 
labours in India during the cold season of that year, and the Standing Committee of 
the Conference felt it obligatory that it should continue to press the views laid down 
in the Memorandum presented'the year before to the Round Table Conference. Nine 
members of the All-India Women’s Conference gave evidence at various centres, that 
of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur (Chairwoman of the Standing Committee) being specially 
noteworthy for the firm stand which she made upon the principles laid down m the 
Memorandum in spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. From the point of 
view of immediate results, however, those effoids were, alas ! in vain, and the publi¬ 
cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of protests from our 
Constituencies. 

The work of the Social Section went forward apace ; in many Constituencies the 
earnest practical efforts towards the removal of untouchahility and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who have eyes to see, that women are not—as they are 
usually supposed to be—the custodians of orthodoxy and conservatism. In many of 
the States Constituencies as well as those of British India there was a strong move¬ 
ment in favour of providing for divorce in Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
and women among Muslims. The promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
industries was also a very important feature of the year’s work, as w^ also the 
number of instances in which members of the Conference were successful in contest¬ 
ing, on terms of equality with men, elections for seats on Municipal Corporations and 
academic bodies of Universities. 

The opening of the Lady Irwin College for women, at Delhi, on November 10, 1932, 
was the event of the year in the Educational Section,—concrete evidence of tte 
value of the work which had quietly and steadily been proceeding since the starting 
of the Education Fund four years ago. Important as was that event, however, one must 
not allow it to overshadow all the other less spectacular day-to-day work of members 
in the Constituencies, for without that real underlying zeal for the educational uplift 
of women, throughout the land, in villages as well as in towns, in quite devoted care 
and service, as well as in laying of foundation-stones and presiding over public 
meetings, our Conference would' have never grown into the BoliQ organisation Qiat it 
now is. 
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8. The Eighth Conference— 

Our Eirtli Session, tliat of lust year, was held at Calcutta, Lady Abdul Quadir 
being the President on that occasion. The most i»rominent fcatui'e of the work of 1933 
had again been the political one, owing to the publication of the White Paper, in 
which it was seen that the attempt made by our repre.sentativos in 1931 and 1932, to 
gain the equal status, had complctidy faileu. It became necessary tlierefore to frame 
a second Memorandtim, in which, while it was reiterated that the proposals contained 
in the first Memorandum provided the only satisfaetoy solution, the White Paper pro¬ 
posals were examined and a clear statement made as* to how far they could be r^ar- 
ded as even on adequaft! ‘ second best ’ or not. This Memaiqmdum was submitted 
to the Joint Parliament any Committes of the British Parliament, and later, three elected 
members remosenting our'" Conference, as also the National Council of Women in 
India, and the Women’s Indian Association, were invited to London to give evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Suffice it to say here that through Memo¬ 
randum If and thu firm stand taken by our delegates in giving their evidence, we 
showed that, while willing to adopt an accommodating attitude in regard to details during 
the period of transition, wo stood immovably for Iho princplo of equal status, and 
l^ainst that of communal and sfiecial repre.sentation. 

One very useful outeorae of the political work outside India has been the many 
contacts that our delegates made with women’s organization of other countries and 
with institutions of international scope including the various organiziOtions connected 
with the League of Nations. 

Wider and wider though the scope of our activities has become, it must not be 
thought that this has had'the oflect of making the current of local work flow more 
sluggishly. On the contrary, the work of the Educational and Social Reform Sections 
grows ever more intensive "as it grows extensive. As a whole our Movement gathers 
force every day from new streams of local enterprise. 


Half-Yearly Reports for 1935 


The following is the text of the Half-yearly Kejiorts for the year 1935. province by 
province, issued by the committee of All'lndia Women's Confereiiee :— 

1. Andhra 

We returned to our native place.s in later part of January. By tho time we 
returned, tw'o districts of local area have become a jirev to thu raviigus of famine : 
appeals from the famine-stricken area were sent to various parts of the districts and 
we have to turn our attention first for organizing committees; to collect money for 
the nnmberless poor old jieople, pregnant women who were dying by gradual starvation. 

Under the auspices of Andhra Constituency of tho .\. 1. W. C., a social .section 

committee was startetl with a view to lind out the ways aud means to tackle all the 

social problems. Uur work i.s not centred in particular area but | throughout tho 
Andhra Province in as much as tliore are as many sub-constituencies as eleven to 
work out tho resolutions passed by the Provincial Body as well as by the A. I. W. C. 

at tho Karachi Session. . , ... 

AVe had Echo-meetings in Chittoor, Kisna and Oodavary districts. The provincial 
body has representatioh from eiich district through a member who acts as Seoretaiy 
and who in her turn organises secretaries. I have divided the work into two sections 
Educational and Social. 

An Educational Sub-Committee having Miss Peters, Sub-Assistant Inspectress of 
Schools as Convenor, was formed to enquire into matters relating to adult ^ and indus¬ 
trial education. This Committee will keep mo in touoh with its work. AVe have got 
tvi'o medical women iu our I/ieal Committee, who are very useful in as much as they 
impart medical knowledge when they go to villages. I have asked our CommittMS to 
choose child welfare centres, and ladies’ recreation clubs or samajas for their gathering, 
so that they oan come easily into eontaet with women in general. 

We are agitating for compulsory free primary education through our Local Bodies 
and Municipiuities. I cannot say that we have achieved any result on educational 
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side. As regaids adult education, our trials are coming into effect in Godavary and 
Kistna Districts, as much as we have got three Sevasadans where women are faugh, 
music, vernaculars, English and some liome industries such as rattan work, embroidery 
lace, tape-making. 

Our work began with organising committees to collect funds for the famine-stricken 
area in the Ceded distiicts where many tho>isaads of old people and children and 
lu'cgnant women are dying for want of food. \Vc have collected funds, besides we 
had benefit performances at Narsapnr and Muslipatain. We appealed to Youth Leagues 
for help who with their characteristic buoyancy of youth promptly answered our call 
with large siuns of collections. In all we were able to send Ks. 1,000 to the famine- 
stricken area. 

2. Now our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act. 1 
placed before the .A I. C. in tlie recent session that numberless child raarri^es are 
neingjicrformed in Frenchiiet in Musli(iatam, as the British has no jurisdiction over 
the Frenchpet. It is no exaggeration or egoism if I say that we had worked ver.V 
hard to lessen the number of marriages performed and I am glad to say that we did 
succeed in our attcmjit and the sharp lines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our agitation. 

3. Tlic next thing that confronted ns was the question of legal disabilities of women 

which is of vital imporUinco. I succeeded in getting the attestations of several ladies 
on the forms sent to mo by the Social Section Secretary. The same were handed 

over to Mrs. Cousins, Cliairwonian of our Provincial Body, when she attended our 

Provincial Executive Body at Ellorc to be sent to S. S. Secretary. Some more forms 
were sent to our Sub-Constituencies ,at my request and I am to say that they are 
\vorking vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to tlie S. S. Secretary in 

time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. , . 

4. I may also add that .some of tlie inemljer.s of our sub-constituencies are helping 

the widow-remarriage Assoination. . ,. , t l 

5. The last but not the least, is tlie question of Franeliise over which I have 

drawn the attention of our Committee to concentrate. In this connection I have 
appealed for help on behalf of our constitucucy to all persons of different shades of 
opinion, and to youtli leagues for lliiding out whether the names of all the women 

qualilied to vote are entered into the Electoral Roll, aud to enlighten voters on the 
fruit of Franchise. A similar letter was sent to the Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousins. Besides this, she has written letters to Messi's. Batyamurty B. Saraha- 
murti la famms Cmgress leideid, and to Mr.s. Dr. Muthiilakshmi Reddi to depute 
special workers who hud experience of linding cut the the people with special property, 
tax and literary qualifications. 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
Constituency to work up .all tlie items concerning Bocial and Educational matters. So 
I liave distributed the following items among tlie cxporienced members of our Pro¬ 
vincial Committee. 

(a) Village Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries; (c) Rescue Homes ; (d) 
I;abour and Insurance. 

6. Village Koconsirnctiou was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of Nellore, D. 
Laxmibayiimma of Naraspnr, Dr. .\I. Bakun tala of Ellore, M. Kamalarama of Mu.slipatam 
and Mrs.' Cousins. I (cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
as the work is an uphill Risk. Anyliow, T dare say that we are making progress, and 
hope that our attempts would fructify in course of time. As for the Harijan work 
which forms a part of A’illage Rcconstniction, I am glad to inform that very good 
resulbs are obtained in oui- local areas, many schools arc started for Harijan children, 
and boai'ding for their girls, night schools in our local areas, thanks to the laborious 
work of the Harijan Bcviik Siingh. 

7. As regards the indigenous industries, we have centred all our activities in 
temtur District, where wc can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramasastry (Secretary 
for the Village Industries Association) work.' in proper chauno!. 

8. Bozwada, the centre of the .Andhra Piovinco, has been pitched upon for having 
Rescue Homes. Mrs. Rajarajeswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on her 
slionlders as there arc already two Rescue Homes started by Dr. G. Ranganayakam 
and herself. 

9. Much work has been done in the spread of Insurance among women and to a 
small extent among labourers. 

(Sd.) M. Kamaiamma, 

Standing Committee Member, ANDHRA. 
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2. Barova 


[ «rlK., '35^ 


This term our Association has done excellent work in various sections. _ Till now, 
i. e. the beginning of June we have had five meetings of the Working Committee. We 
discuss all the local work and correspondence from the Head Quarters in the Working 
Committee. The Executive only meets informally to arrange the programme and to 
do other work requiring urgent attention. 

Our Echo Meeting was a splendid success this year. About two hundred ladies 
attended the meeting. Some of our delegates who had attended the Karachi Conference 
gave detailed accounts of the Conference. We elected oui" Working Committee and 
the Executive Committee. Our office-bearers are elected as follows:— 


Dr. Bana 

Mrs. Bhate, Mrs. Patwardhan, Miss Needham, Miss Jadav and 
Mrs. Mehta 
Mrs. Limarge 

Mrs. Deshpande ... ... 

This year the following Sub-Committees were appointed ;— 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Local Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Educational, Social and Labour. 

A special Hostel Committee was appointed in the beginining of April ; but unfor¬ 
tunately most of the members left Baroda during summer leaving only three on 
wtoe shoulders the whole burden and all the hardships of starting such a responwble 
concern fell. Upto this time the College girls were admitted in the Girls’ High Sch<wl 
Boarding House. But owing to the increase in the number of the School girls, the 
College girls are not to be admitted there from this year. Our Association has taken 
up the task of opening a suitable hostel for them. Mrs. Wadia, the Standing Committee 
Member of the Association with the joint efforts of Miss Needham and Mrs. JayavMi 
Desai has tried her best to make it a success. The hostel is opened from the 13th. 
June. 

As requested by the Social Section Secretary—A. I. W. C.,—we fully discussed the 
question of appointing a Commission on Ixical Disabilities -of Women ; and passed a 
resolution protesting against the attitude Government has taken up. The resolution was 
sent to the Social Section Secretary—A. I. W. C. We also sent about hundred signatures 
for the appointment of a Commission on Legal Disabilities of women. 

The Indigenous Industries Sub-Committee, with Mrs. Abbas Tyabji as its Convenor, 
visited some of the institutions in the city. It has decided to send the members to the 
“Bhagini Samaj” to show fancy work to the young ladies coming to the “Samaj”. Mrs. 
Tyabji, by herself, is doing splendid work by persuading people to use village products 
and manufactures as far as available, and to go in for hand-ponnded rice and hand- 
ground flour. . 

Our enthusiastic President, Dr, Bana, has developed a senes of lectvu'es on bmall- 
pox and health with the help of magic lantern slides in thioMy populated places of the 
city. She also visits the very [loor localities and lectures on sanitation and other similar 
subjects. Prom this month tho Harijan Suh-Coramittee will he accompanying her when¬ 
ever she goet on her visits to those quai'ters. 

Nothing particular has been done in the Labour Sections, 

Camp Baroda, Sd. (Mrs.) Gool Wadia, 

14th. June 1935. Standing (^mmittee Member, Baroda. 


3. Bengal East 

The date of the Echo meeting was 13th. February, 1935, which was held under 
the Presidentship of Miss Shome, B. A., B. T., and many ladies attended the meeting. 
Educational Section. 

We have 4 Primary Schools and two midwifery classes under the Education Com¬ 
mittee :— 

(1) Thataribazar School paying very small fees with 45 Students ; 

(2) Urdu Free School with 90 students ; 

(3) Kazihouse Free School with 30 students ; 

(4) Narinda Free Harijan School with 30 students •, 

(5) Wari Midwifery and nursing Class with 8 students ; 

Gandaria Midwifery and Nursing class with 8 students ; 

We have four Industrial Centres for sewing and weaving. 
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Under Social Section of the Constituency, “Sagarika” and “Mirabai” performances 
were done to raise money in aid of the above Institutions and the net income was 
more than Es. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 
about Rs. 25 out of which the expenditure is met. 

Sd. Protima Nag, 

3. 7. 35. General Secrewy. 

4. Bengal West 

The first Annual Meeting was held on the 8th. February, 1935. Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
the Social Secretary of the A. I. W. C. was kind enough to preside over the meeting. 
Some 700 women, 'mostly from the neighbouring village^ assembled there. Several 
women including a widow from a village, read papers. They dealt mainly on social 
problems of the women of our country. Mrs. Ray, the President, spoke about the Re¬ 
solutions passed in the Karachi Conference and asked the women present there to 
t^e active part in the work undertaken by the Conference. 

The Bengal West Constituency is carrying on social works in neighbouriM villages 
from the very beginning by calling meeting at regular intervals and by Sub-Com¬ 
mittees there. On the 18th. February, a meeting was held at Bandgorah, a neighbour¬ 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectures had 
been delivered there by several ladies, a Sub-Committee with 7 Members, was formed 
there. 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, the Constituency 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st. March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
month. The teacher, a widow, trained at Sriniketan, the Rural Reconstruction Depart¬ 
ment of Viswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. On the 6th. 
March a meeting was held at Bhubandanga, the nearest village from Santiniketam to 
inaugurate the starting of a loom there. The members of our Constituency also go to 
the villages occasionally and talk with the women there about the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santiniketan, Sd. Sudhamayee Mukerjee, 

11. 6. 35. Secy., West Bengal Consty., A. I. W. 0. 

6. Bihar. 

Four meetings were held during the half-year under report. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
e^ecially discussed were Rural uplift. Removal of Illiteracy, Untouchability, and 
Women’s Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discussed among other things the 
ways and means for giving a practical shape to the resolutions of the Conference. 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in place of Mrs. Haidar Ali who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely. One of our members, Mrs. S. C. Chakrabarty acted earn¬ 
estly as an Honors^ Hospital Visitor for two years—1933-34 and 1934-35. Since 
April 1935, Mrs. A. T. Sen has been working as an Honorary Visitor of the Hospital. 

Owing to the ill health of two of the Sectional Secretaries the progress of work 
during the half-year under report was considerably retarded. Regarding the 
removal of illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few free 
Primary Schools in which both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gradually increasing. Besides this, arrangement has been 
made to hold meetings of the common people in different busties and deliver 
popular lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our plan is to supplement these lectures with lantern 
shows. Regarding social work no new line of action has yet been chalked out. The 
two sections—Educational and Social—have to a certain extent worked jointly. To 
give a practical impetus to the removal of untouchability the teachers of our Primary 
Schools are encouraged to admit children belonging to the Harijan Class. In some of 
tte popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of early marriage and the 
Purdah system were exposed. 

Sd. Mrs. S. C. Chaki-avarti, 

Educational Secretarv. 


6. Bombay 

The progress made during the last six months was on the whole satisfactory. The 
Association met four times during the six months to consider the circulars from the 
Organising Secretary of the A, I. W. 0. and to consider other matters relating to the 
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welfare of Women and Children. The following is the substance of the activities 
undertaken by our Association since January:— 

Tlie Echo meeting was held on the 23rd February 1935 at 4-30 p. m. at the Vanita 
Vishram Hall when Dowager Lady Jehangir presided." Ijidy Jahangir in her Presiden¬ 
tial address stressed the necessity of spreading Education among Women (in India) 
and said that Women in India have a heavy task before them for the removal of their 
I^egal disabilities and for assorting their rights as human beings. She welcomed the 
efforts of the Association in this direction. 

Two resolutions were carried unanimously, one protesting against Mr. Desai’s Bill 
to Amend the I^aw of Adoption aiming at the destruction of the fundamental rights of 
Women, and the other expressing disappointment at the refusal of the Government of 
India to appoint a Commission of non-offici.al members to inquire into the 1-gel 
disabilities of women. The delegates to the Karachi Session of the AU-India Women’s 
Conference gave their impressions of the Conference. 

Two letters wore sent, one to Mr. Des.ai and the other to the President of the 
I^egislative ('ouncil protesting against Mr. Desai's Bill to .Amend the Law of Adoption. 
Some members of our Association together with other ladies went into a deputation to 
H. E. the Governor protosting against Mr. Desai's Rill. They also wont to the Council 
Hall on the day the Bill was moved. We have the satisfaction to mention here that 
Mr. Desai with the permission of the President did not move the Rill in that Session. 

The Adult Education Committee is making a good progress. Adult Eilucation Classes 
are going on at Lamington Road and in the Improvement Trust Chawls. The women 
attending these classes have made good progress in reading and writing. 

Our Association has decided to run an intensive campaign for getting woman regis¬ 
tering themselves as voters under the various Franchise Qualifications in the new 
Constitution. Miss Amy Rustomji has been appointed Convenor of a Sub-Committee for 
this purpose, with powers to co-opt. A’arious centres will be opened in the city, en¬ 
rolment forms prepared, and there will be house to house visitation to induce and help 
women with enrolment. 

The Association is carrying on an extensive propaganda jointly with other Women’s 
Associations to protest against Mr. Desai’s Bill of Aaoption which, it is feared, will 
bo moved in the Poona Session of the Bombay Legislative Council, Signatures are col¬ 
lected on Protest Forms which will bo duly sent on to the authorities. 

Owing to some unforeseen difficulties, the Elections for an Executive (Committee 
could not be held earlier, but arc fixed to take place early in July. 

Sd. Gulbanii J. R. Doctor, 

21. 6. 35. Standing Committee Member, B. AV. Association. 

7. Calcutta. 

Our Echo meeting was held at the Y. W. C. A, Hall on the 21st January 1935. It 
was well attended. Mrs. P. t lioiidhnri, Chairwoman of the Constituency iiresided. Mrs. 
8. C. Roy read an account of (a) Mrs. Nanjamma’s "Five year plan for making M 
p.c. people literate”, and (b) Mrs. Hamid All’s propaganda class for women to train 
Social Workers”. Mrs. Sliamsun Nahar Mahmud, Mis. 8. N. Roy, and Miss 
Wingate gave short account of the Educational, Social and I.abour resolutions passed at 
the Karachi Session. Mrs. 8. C. Mukherjee, Organising Secretary, explained the 
position of Indian women with regard to Franchise in tlio Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee Report. 

Our Local Committee has met once every month and at the first meeting in 
February, two sections were formed 

(1) Educational, taking up (a) Refresher Courses, (b) Medical Inspection of Schools, 
(c) Girls’ Hostels, (d) Part and physical culture, (e) Debating Society, and (f) Parental 
Co-operation ; 

(2) Social, taking up (a) Bustee work and untouchability, (b) Suirpressiou of 
Immoral Ti'amc and Abduction of Women, (c) AYomen’s Franchise. 

Owing to tho absence of a separate Convener, the work of tlie Social Section is 
included in the general report this time. 

(a) Bustee AVokk amd Uxtouchabilitv 

The Hatijan School at II, Nanda Mallik’s Igine is making great progress. Nearly 
100 people, men, women and children are taking full advant^e of it. Many have 
learnt to read and write well in Bengali while some are being taught a little 
English with a view to securing better jobs. The All-India Hanjan Utthan 
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Samity and Marwari Harijan Sevak Samity have given us financial help all along, for 
■which we are grateful. 

The prize distribution of the above School came off on the 24th June at the school 
premises. Councillor S. C. Ohosh presided and Mrs. Indira Devi gave away the 
prizes, which consisted of Dhotis and Sarees. These were given by Mrs. T. N. 
Banerjee, Mrs. Sudhir Kumar Sen, and Mrs. T. P. Ghosh. Mrs. Ghosh also supplied 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxmi Cotton Mills kindly presented 
a box of washing soap for distribution. We are grateful to Mrs. N. N. Dutt for con¬ 
tributing Rs. 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. N. Mukerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of charge. 

The Bal Mandir or the Harijan Baby Clinic has made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of them get a powa of milk 
twice a day. Dr. Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Clinic every Saturday 
morning, and Dr. Pal every AVednesday afternoon. We are very thankful to them for 
giving medical help free of charge. The monthly expenses of the Clinic come to about 
Rs. 175. Last year Mrs. Saudamini Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had to collect all 
the money through private donations, excepting Rs. 10 from the A. I. W. C. Fortu¬ 
nately this year the Bengal Harijan Sevak Sangh is very kindly giving a monthly grant 
of Rs. 100. ” We thank Mrs. Handoo for her monthly subscription of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting the Clinic twice a week. We also thank Mrs, Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary in the work of supervision. 

(b) No work has yet been done under this heading. 

(o) AYome.v’s Franchise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations met Mr. R. N. Gilchrist at Mrs, 
Mukherjee’s house on the 18th March. There was a suggestion that the Provincial 
Government and the Secretary of State for India should be approached with a view to 
lowering the high standard of literacy qualification for franchise. Accordingly a cable 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India in the month of June. 

Leotubes 

Under the joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. I. W. C., and the 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on February 1st, 
1935 at the All-India Institute of Hygiene, 21 Chittaranjan Avenue, when Mrs. How 
Martyn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
“Birth Control”. 

During Madam Halide Ediba Hanum’s short stay here, a lecture was arranged at 
the Y. W. C., A. Hall, on the 27th February, 1935, jointly with the All-Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’ Association, when she spoke on the “Women’s movement in Turkey”. 
This was very interesting and was largely attended. 

Sd. M. Gupta, 
Hony. Secretary. 

8. Delhi 

After the return of the nine delegates who attended the Karachi Session of the 
A. I. W. C. the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. C.) commenced 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A. I. W. C., Dr. Royden 
and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme was 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in their 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six months. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. C. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 
East. 

(b) Mrs. How Martyn on “Birth Control in India.” 

(c) Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turldsh Novelist on “Women in 
Turkey”. 

(d) Mr. G. K. Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”. 

3. The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Feb. 1935 in the 
city and the audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. C. and the 
practical work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully explained. 

49 
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4. On the visit of H. H. the Junior Maharani of Travancore, Maharani of Vizianagram 
and other well known persons the members took them to pay a visit to the Lady 
Irwin College. H. H. the Maharani of 'Travancore was entertained at an “At Home'^’ 
on behalf of the League. 

5. The Secretary paid several visits to the Harijan Colony and on noting the 
insanitary condition or the locality informed the Health Officer who accompanied the 
Secretary on a subsequent visit. A result of this inspection was that action has been 
taken against those landlords who are responsible for proper drainage-etc. of those 
bastis and improvements have been affected. 

Similarly by drawing the attention of the authorities concerned to the insanitary 
conditions of a neighbouring village called Cbandrawal where the League started a 
Primary School, the League has been instrumental in securing some measure of clean¬ 
liness of the said village. 

6. In response to the Ilony. Organising Secretary’s apppeal to help the Central 
funds and also to supplement tlie local funds the members of the League 
staged “Chitra” which not only brought Rs. 1,H17 as nett income but also elicited 
the praise of well known press critics for its artistic merits. Rs. 200 has been sent 
to the A. I. W. C. Fund while Rs. 400 to the local Y. M. C. A. as arranged previ¬ 
ously and the remainder has been divided between the Music School and the current 
expenses of the League. Also Rs. 100 was donated to S. Bhawan Fund for 
upkeep. 

7. With regard to the work undertaken by the Sards Act Committee legal action 
has been taken against 5 persons for violating the Sarda Act and it is hoped to hold 
a Sarda Act Conference this year in the cold weather. 

This short summary of the work shows that much can still be done but due to 
the lack of more active members the Secretary is kept busy even with this and the 
work can gain in volume only it those of the members become active. 

Sd. A Asafali, 
Honorary Secretary. 

9. Hyderabad (Deccan); 

The Association commenced its work this year with the Now Constitution passed 
hj the General Body at its Annual Meeting and approved by the Constitution Sub- 
Committee of the A. 1. W. C. 

The Echo meeting was held on the 15th of February. Some of the delegates read 
papers in English and Urdu on the All-India Women's Conference and the Resolu¬ 
tions—Educational and Social—passed at the Sessions. 

A resolution was passed in support of the demand of the A. I. W. C. for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Ommission of Enquiry into the Legal disabilities of Women, and as a further 
expression of our sympathy we are collecting signatures for the All-India demand. 

Work for the year was discu.ssed. An appeal was mado_for maintaining poor children 
at schools by payment of their school fees and necessities^ 

Volunteers were invited for Rescue work in Traffic in W'omen 'and Children. 
Several members gave in their names and it was suggested that the advice and co¬ 
operation of men would be of great value. The President in her concluding remarks 
urged women to come forward and help in Social Service Work. 

EoUCiTIONAL SeCTIOM 

The three free schools of our Constituency are running on well-conducted lines. 
The Convenor of the Schools’ Sub-Committee has acquired the help of several mem¬ 
bers for instruction in special subjects and free medical inspection. The strength of 
tte three schools is 160. 

The heads of Jagirs, Paighas and Samasthanams within our State have been requested 
to co-operate with us in the spread of literacy by opening schools and libraries in 
their jurisdictions and assist poor students who are desirous of taking higher studies 
with scholarships and loans. 

■With regard to classes for adult women—women’s organisations including the 
Ladies’ Clubs have been written to, to co-operate with us by starting classes for handi¬ 
crafts and help the spread of Vocational training. A similar request has been sent to 
the Municipal Ck)rporation. 

The Committee appointed by Government for the Re-organisation of Education in 
Hyderabad State invited the opinion of our Association on the proposed reforms. A 
special Committee of oui’ members—mostly educationists—met and drafted a memorandum 
embodying our views. The principal points stressed were more trained teacher*, 
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mother-tongue to bo medium of instruction, establishment of Home Science Institutions 
for Specif Cultural Training for girls, revision of Vernacular text-books by women 
educationists, co-education in primary schools, revision of present examination system, 
provision of airy and sanitary buildings for schools and introduction of compulsory 
primary education. 

Social Section 

Early in tho year a Sub-Committeo for the removal of Legal Disabilities of Women 
was appointed. To awaken the interest of the public this committee arranged for 
a series of lectures under the auspices of our Association. A leading Barrister of our 
city, Mr. R. S. Naik, vcr,\ kindly delivered tho lectures pointing out the inequjdities 
and disadvantages placed upon women by the present laws of Property, Inheritance and 
Marriage prevailing in all communities. ' 

The Hostel for women and Employment Bureau coutinue their work. Fourteen to 
eighteen dais, midwives and compounders have taken up their residence at the hostel 
paying Re. 1 to Rs. 3 for lodging, and boarders paying Rs. 30 a month have been 
accommodated besides visitors passing through Hydei abad. The Bureau also has been m^e 
use of by people requiring its services. 

The Vigilance Committee which deals with Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
children has started its preliminary work of collecting information about existing laws 
on this subject in Britisu India. The Committee is composed of several of our mem¬ 
bers and a few men who are sympathisers of the cause 

The work of the half-year has been mainly preparation. We are eiqtorking on 
new ventures and hope when tho hot weather has ceased to get on with tie work 
that has been planned. 

Sd. E. Cornelius, 
Standing Committee Member. 

iO. Indore 

We have amalgamated, according to tho Rules and Regulations that were passed in 
the Karachi Conference last year, the previous two Branches, viz., Indore Women’s 
Association and Indore Local Committee, into one Branch known at present as 
All-India lPowe«’s Conference^ Indore Branch. The following are tho Office-bearers : 

1. President—Princess Savitribai Sahob Bansude. 

2. Vice-President—Mrs. Jankibai Bhandarker. 

3. Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Jyotsna Mehta, 

4. Joint Secretary—Mrs. Bhanumatioai G. Turkhud. 

The Managing Committee consists of 21 members. 

We hold meetings almost every month. 

2. We have made four divisions of our Branch, viz., Educational, Labour, Social, 
and Rural constructive Committees, out of which the first named Committee has been 
formed and Miss Ahilyabai Bhandarker, M A., Lady Supdt., Girls' High School, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee’is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
Annapurnabai Bhandarker is to be appointed as the Convenor. The third and the 
last one will be formed in the next few months. The practical work of all the Committees 
will be put before you in the Yearly Report. 

3. We have written to tho following Institutions for co-operation with our Branch 
and have received favourable replies from each of them. They are :— 

(1) Shree Ahilya Seva Sadan (under the Patronage of H. H. The Junior Maharani 
Indirabai Ma Saheb-Holkar); 

(2) Shree Sharda Raja P.oarding for Harijan Girls (under the patronage of H. H. 
the Maharani Sharmishthabai Ma Saheb Holkar)': 

(3) Women’s Branch of the Red Cross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 
of our Branch. 

(4) Mahila Shiksham Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Mahalas, a member of our Branch. 

(5) Shree Kanchan Bai Shrawikashram (conducted by Lady Hukumchand, a member 
of our Branch. 

(^ Mahila Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Bhanumatibai G. Turkhud, a member of 
our Branch). 

(7) Gujerathi Stree ManJal (conducted by Mrs. J. Mehta, a member of our Branch). 

(8) Harijan Seva Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Kibe and Mrs. Annapurnabai Bhandar¬ 
ker—the latter is a member of oui' Branch). 
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4. The Leper Asylum is looLed alter by the’‘State. It is kept in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion except that women lepers are not allowed. We are in communication with the 
authorities concerned regarding this matter and we are sanguine that some thing will 
be done for their admittance in future. The Vice-President and the Secretary paid 
frequent visits. 

5. We have written to the Secretary Jubilee Fund Foreign Department for contri¬ 
bution for deserving charitable institutions as suggested by our Branch. The Secretary 

informs us that our suggestions will be put forth before the Government for consi¬ 
deration. 70 per cent of the contribution is expected to be refunded of the Silver 

Jubilee Fund and we have every hopes to get something out of it. 

6. Under the Presidentship of Miss Mira Ben we held a meeting in the Town Hall 
when nearly 2000 ladies were present and the following resolutions were rmanimously 
passed. (1 am .sending the Hindt copy of the Resolutions herewith). This meeting 
was graced by the presence of 11. H. the Maharant Sanyogitabai Saheb Holker and the 
other members of the Royal family. 

7. A meeting under the Presidentship of Sardar Kibe was hold to discuss aborrt 
the legal disabilities of women. Subsequently Raq S.;iheb Bhargab, Bar-at-Law was 
consulted. Ho gave his opinion and promised to bring in the local Legislature a bill 
for removing the disabilities of Hindu Women in the I.aw of Inheritance. 

8. The work of the Hariian has been undertaken by Mrs. Kibe and Mrs. Annapur- 
nabai Bhandarker, and they have opened four centres. Some funds have been collected 
and people have promised subscriptions by monthly payments to the Fund. Vernacular 
classes nave been opened at each of tlie centres eng.iging paid teachers for Harijans. 
According to the instructions of Mrs. Brijlal Nehru wc intend to do further work for 
the uplift of the Harijans. 

Sd. Bhanumatibai 0. Turkhud 

Joint Secretary. 

11. Konkan 

The Echo meeting was held on March 1st 1935 at the Dongre Hall. It was attended 
by over fifty ladies of the town, who took keen interest in the proceedings. Mrs. 
Solomon Wakrulkar read the report of tho 9th Annual Conference, which she had 
attended at Karachi. The audience listened to it with great enthusiasm. Mr. Limaye, 
a senior pleader of the station presided at this meeting. The Judge, a few more lawyers, 
and some other educated men came by invitation. 

The Secretary read out the resolution with regard to tho “Commission on Legal 
Disabilities of AVomen”. This was discussed at length and unanimously supported. It 
was resolved to send two telegrams to tho Legislative Assembly to communicate the 
decision of this Constituency. The matter was sent to tho press without delay. The 
following items were taken up for discussion at this meeting. 

(1) The Sarda Act Amendment. 

(2) Female Education. 

(3) The I.egal Rights of Women. 

(4) The AVomen’s help to the Rural Uplift work. 

Tho public meetings of the citizens of Alibag were held to study tho question 
of the “Legal Disabilities of women and their rights." Detailed discussions were 
held on the subject between the men and the women. The illiterate women were helped 
to understand their rights. No doubt it h.as aroused tho interest of the men in the 
welfare of the women. , 

We are concentrating our attention more on the “Education Section though our 
activities have been of a mixed nature. Our throe Sub-Committees are :— 

(1) Education (2) Harijans (3) Child Marri.ago Restraint. 

These Committees have volunteered to carry on their work as best as they can 
under the difficult circumstances of this district. 

A few public meetings and fourteen meetings of the Coinmitteo members have been 
held during this term. Tho members are kept well acquainted with all the plans and 
the programme of the All-India AA’omen’s Conference, which are sent to the Standing 
Committee Member of this Constituency, from time to time. It is encouraging to add 
that the members are keenly interested m the cause of the Conference. 

Lectures were arranged by the Association on Health and Sanitation and other 
useful subjects. A very instructive lantern lecture was given by Dr. R. L. Mungre on 
tuberculosis, its causes and prevention. 
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An address was given by Mr. G. K. Doodbar, the Hon. Organizer 9 ! Poona ^va 
Sadan on Rural Uplift, Homo Industries, and a suitable system of education for girls. 
He has already opened a school in the station in which the curriculum of studies is to 
be of such a natui’e as to give to the girls the education and training required for 
preparing them to be capable mothers and houewives, and become intelligent, helpful 
citizens of their country. The Constituency has promised their full support to this 
school. _ . , . . 

Our programme for adult education for women is :—(I) A sewing cl^s conducted 
by some of the members of the Association ; (2) A class for teaching Hindi and English ; 

(3) Reading out stories, newspapers and useful articles from women’s magazines to 
those w'ho cannot read. 

Voluntary services as teachers are given to a needy school in the station. A few 
stipends aie given to the poor but deserving girls studying in the High schools. 

The (Constituency arranges for the Annual Medical inspection of the school children 
in this district, which is carefully done by the medical officers of the respective centres. 
It was a pleasure to note that just a few children were found needing any treatment. 
The parents or guardians of such cases were advised to have these children attended to 
without delay. 

We wore much pleased to meet Babu Rajendra Prasad at a public meeting of the 
citizens of this town. He was presented with a garland of hand-spun yarn and a 
piece of hand-woven cloth by one of the members of our Association. 

We regret that wc have received no report from our Sub-Constituencies. They 
have not at all been active this vear. This state of affairs is duo to the leaders of 
these sub-(jonstituencies having toH the station. AVe do hope wo shall bo able to 
rrorganize them as soon as the season permits.* 

The Alibag Women’s Association consists of twenty-five members on the subscrip¬ 
tion list. Our present offico-bcarors are :— 

President—Mrs. Parpia (Our now Collector’s wife). 

Vice-President—Dr. Miss A. Athavale. 

Secretary—Mrs. Lele. 

Treasurer—Mrs. R Bhat. 

Sd. S. B. Bhaskare, 
Standing Clommittee Member. 

12. Kolhapur 

The Annual Session of the Provincial Bhagiiii Manda), Kolhapur, was held at 
Kolhapur on the 8 U 1 May 1935, presided by Lady Janakibai Sabnis. Following are 
some of the important resolutions passed :— 

(1) Requesting the Kolhapur Darbar to put a .stop to the marriage system wherein 

the husband is far older than the wife. 

(2) The Darbar have already made women’s education compulsory. The meeting 

requested tlie Darbar to bring it into actual practice, at their earliest 
convenience. 

(3) Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should he appointed to work on a Jury. 

(5) Dowry system and the system of taking money for daughters given in marriage, 

should be strictly stopped and women should start a movement against these 
in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of opening a class for 
women and girls where English and Hindi is taught. 

8 d. Sbamabai Moruse, 

Standing Committee Member, A. I. W. C. 


13. Madras 


A Committee meeting was held in January 1935, to elect office hearers for the year 
1935-36. The following wore elected : 


Standing Committee Member 
Educational Secretary 
Social Section Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mrs. Kamala Damodarau 
Mrs, Ramath Unissa Begum 
Srimathi G. Visalakshi Ammal. 
Mrs. Balasundaram Kaidu; 


and an Executive Committee consisting of 12 members were elected. 
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The Echo meeting was held in the 3rd week of February 1935, under the president¬ 
ship of Mrs. Ammu Swaminadhan. The meeting was fairly well attended and Miss 
Kuriyan, who happened to be the only delegate from Madras to attend the Karachi 
Session, gave a very detailed account of the Conference and mentioned the various 
resolutions passed. She also made special mention of the suggestion of dividing the 
work of the Conference into 4 Commissions, in order to make the work of the 
Conference run on smoother lines. A very important and attractive feature of this 
year’s Conference, she said, was that it was attended by distinguished ladies such as 
Mrs. Maude Royden and Mrs. Corbet Ashby. 

A committee meeting was held in the 2nd week of March. Circular letter from the 
Organising Secretary was read regarding dividing the work of the Conference into 4 
commissions. As there were only very few members at that meeting it was decided to 
take up the question at the next committee meeting. 

Baising funds for 4. I. W. G .—This was also put off till July. 

Legal Disabilities of Women .—A resolution was passed urging for the appointment 
of a Commission to enquire into the Legal Disabilities of Women, and also that the 
said commission must be strongly represented by women. Letters were also sent to all 
the Assembly Members (of the Madras Presidency) to strongly support Mr. Deshmukh’s 
Bill when it comes up in the Assembly. 

In March Mrs. How Martyn gave a very interesting and instructive lecture on 
Birth-control in Pantheon ' Gardens. A very intimate circle of ladies only were 
invited and all those who attended showed great interest and asked Mrs. How Martyn 
many questions for information after the meeting was over. Most of the ladies were 
convinced how essential birth-control was to raise healthy families and thereby a 
healtty nation. 

A Committee was held in the 3rd week of April. One or two important circular 
letters from the Organising Secretary was read. Unfortunately all work of the 
Conference had to be put off till July as most members were out of Madras for the 
summer vacation. 

Social Work .—The Rescue Home is going a long way to improve the lot of poor 
destitute girls. The only drawback is we have got enough money to carry on the 
work. In March Lady Majorie Brskine visited the Home, and was very much 
impressed with the good work that was being carried on. We only hope and pray 
that sufficient money will be forthcoming to carry on the work which was started 
with such zeal, 

23rd, June, 1935. Sd. Mrs. Kamala Damodaran, 

Standing Committee Member, Madras. 

14. Maharashtra 

A meeting of the Association was held on the 21st October 1934 at the Residency. 
Mrs. Hamid Ali took the chair. Delegates to the Maharastra Conference to be held at 
Poona were elected. Mrs. Hamid Ali explained the scheme of the Village Uplift 
Propagandists’ Class to be held shortly, and requested all the members to attend it. 
A few members were selected to give instructions to the students in the class. 

Twenty-five members of the Association attended the Propagandists’ class from 22nd 
to 31st October and some of them were instructors also. 

In the next meeting which was held on Movember 10th, the report of the Maha¬ 
rastra Conference was read ^ the Hony. Secretary and some sewing work of the 
hospital was also done. The office-beai’ers with the exception of the Hony. Treasurer 
were re-elected. Mrs. Satarwala was elected Hon. Treasurer in place of Mrs. Agashe. 

Signatures on the forms sent by the All-India Women’s Conference^ to move for 
the appointment of an All-India Commission to consider the legal disabilities of women, 
were taken and members were also asked to collect signatures. These papers were 
forwarded to the Organising Secretai'y. Some sewing work of the hospital was 
also done. 

A public meeting of ladies from Satara was held on the 24th November 1934, 
when Mrs. Hamid Ali presided. The meeting was held at the Pathak Hall. Eao 
Saheb Parulekar explained the legal disabilities of Hindu and Muslim women under 
the existing laws and suggested that the Association should get the nwessary changes 
in the law effected. The President advocated registration of marriages under the 
Special Marriage Act, in order to avoid the disabilities under the Hindu laws, which, 
she said, would also solve the question of Hindu widow’s maintenance and would also 
prevent polygamy. 
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Mrs. Bakhale, the Hon. Secretary explained the disadvantages of children wearing 
costly ornaments. After the meeting, the ladies visited the child welfare health 
exhibition. 

A meeting was held to celebrate the All India 'Women’s day and was largely 
attended. 

We have also helped the dais trained at Wai, by giving them Saris and Blouses. 

Mrs. Bakhale gave an account of the All-India 'Women’s Conference and her 
general impressions of the Conference, in the meeting which was held on the 29th 
January 1935. 

A public meeting of representative women from Satara District was held at the 
Friendship centre on the 24th February 1935. More than a hundred ladies attended. They 
included Mrs. Dhavale from Farad, Miss Bhadhade, Mrs. Gokhale, Mrs. Apte from 
Sangli and others from other places in the District. Mrs. Hamid Ali presided. Mrs. 
Bakhle proposed the resolution protesting against Mrs. Desai’s Bill of Adoption in the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and the resolution was carried unanimously. Mrs. Bakhle 
also proposed the resolution supporting Dr. Deshmukh’s motion in the Legislative 
Assembly for appointment of a Commission to inquire into the legal disabilities of 
women in India, and this resolution was also carried unanimously. Then Mrs. Gokhale 
explained the educational resolutions of the Karachi Session, and Mrs. Bakhale gave 
her general impression of the Conference. 

A public meeting was called at the time of the departure of Dr. Korchagina, one 
of the members of the Association. 

An annual meeting of the Association was held on 11th March 1935, 
in the Friendship Hall. Mrs. Bakhle explained the Women’s Village Improvement 
Class in the city to be held shortly and requested all to send members for the class. 
Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mrs. Bakhale were elected as the members of the Health Asso¬ 
ciation Maternity Committee. Some sewing work of the hospital was also done. 

A public meeting was convened on 1st July 1935, to honour Mrs. Hamid Ali on 
her return from Istambul and England. After the speeches by some citizens wel¬ 
coming Mrs. Hamid Ali on her return the latter gave a short account of the Inter¬ 
national Conference and general activities of the women of Turkey in public matters 
which interested the audience very much. Mrs. Hamid Ali was also honoured by the 
International Fellowship. 

The members have also collected signatures against the Adoption Bill of Mr. Desai. 

Mrs. Brijlal Nehru’s suggestions to collect funds to supply the depressed classes 
was considered and it was decided that the consideration of this matter should be post¬ 
poned as the question of funds for the Maternity Home and Women’s Hospital at Satara 
was more urgent. 

Resolution favouring equal rights of nationality of married women was also passed. 

An educational Committee being already formed, no further action was necesary. 
The proceedings were closed after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Sd. V. Bakhle, 

Secretary, Satara Women’s Association. 

l6. Mysore. 

After the retui’n our delegates from the 9th. Session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference at Karachi, Echo meetings were held in several parts of the State. The 
work of the Conference at Karachi and the aims and objects of the Women’s Conference 
were explained. Our education centre at Edayur and Varuna are continuing to turn 
out beneficial and useful work. Some of the members visited the villages near 
by and are making a survey for stalling fresh contres for educational work. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi visited oui’ rural school at Edayur and was pleased with 
what she saw. The Creche which we are maintaining was also visited by Dr. MatWakshmi 
Reddi who complemented the workers. Our members took the expectant mothers to 
Maternity hospitals. Several ladies made presents of clothes to the children of hospitals, 
wid to the babies of the creche. Visits to hospitals and jails were undertaken by our 
members to cheer the inmates. 

A good deal of propaganda work is done by the women. We are glad to say that educa¬ 
tional and social activities are continued by our sub-constituencies. In addition to 
having periodical musical performances, reading of passages from the epics and 
partaBng in physical exercises and games are also undertaken. 

Sd. S. Nanjamma, 
Standing Committee Member, 
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Id. Orissa 

The Standing Committee Member being ill could not attend the last Karachi session o£ 
the A. I. W. C., no substitute was willing to go as the B. N. Railway did not give any 
concession ; so unfortunately no delegates from the constituency attended the Conference. 

The Echo meeting was held at Madhu-Smriti, Cuttack, on the 25th. February under 
the Presidentship of Mrs. A. Mukherjee, the wife of the District Judge of Cuttack. A 
large number of ladies representing all classes of women attended the meeting and 
the President gave an address and appealed to all women to join the Conference 
that has been started for their benefit irrespective of caste, creed or nation. Miss S. 
Das, S. O. Member, gave a short report of the Karachi Session of the Conference, 
some of the important resolutions passed at the Conference were reiterated here, 
and the following resolutions were adopted for the working of the Local Committee :— 

(1) Common language (2) Mass Education (3) Debating Society (4) Swadeshi Ex¬ 
hibition (5) Parental Co-operation (6) Rural Uplift. 

The Local Committee was formed with the following members :— 

President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Chairwomen. 

Miss 8. Das Secretary, & 8. C. Member. 

Mrs. N. C. Das Treasurer, 

and about 15 ladies representing all classes were representative members. About 150 
ladies have become members of the Conference by paying annual subscription of Re. 1. 

Two meetings of the Debating Society was held and discussed the question of 
"Women’s Franchise. The Local Committee joined the Industrial Exhibition which was 
held here in last February. The local Town Hall was given to the Ladies Section. 
The members worked and the Ladies Section was a great success. All sorts of indi¬ 
genous articles were sent by the ladies of the Province, which were done by the 
ladies. 42 silver medals and one gold medal and 60 certificates were carried away by 
the ladies. Local Committee hoped to have a Swadeshi Exhibition every year. 

Four meetings of the Management Committee were held—an Education Sub- 
Committee was formed to help the Sectional Education Secretary of the A. I. "W. 0. 
with Miss Wiger its Convenor. 

The Honoraiw Secretary is corresponding with the authorities to introduce jurors 
in the Cuttack Court. Finding that m the Orissa Franchise Committee Government 
did not appoint a woman, the Honorary Secretary drew the attention of the Local 
Government and a woman was appointed—she was a wife of a Government servant and 
never did any public work and her appointment was not to the interest of women of 
the Province and the Committee sent resolutions to the Local Government requesting 
not to have wives of Government Officers on the Public Bodies. 

The Local Committee approached the Education Department to allow two women 
officers of the Department to attend the annual session of the Conference at Government’s 
cost. I am pleased to mention that Government have allowed one officer to attend the 
annual session at Travanoore, who will be elected as a delegate from the Constituency. 
Our constituency approached the Local Government to appoint women on the Hospital 
Visitors’ Board. Two names have been sent and we expect them to be appointed. 

The Cuttack Municipality for mismanagement was superceded by the Government. 
But in the next cold weather the Government would make over the Municipality to the 
people. No women were nominated on this Board in Cuttack. Our (tommittee has 
written to the Government to appoint a woman on the Board. Uriya women are very 
backward and conservative, but during the time of the last Exhibition, all women 
discarded Purdah, and some were in charge of stalls, which were opened to the public. 
Amongst Uriya ladies, communal feeling is very much prevalent. They themselves 
are not sufficiently educated to do work or to get up meeting or organise any Associa¬ 
tion, and yet they do not wish to join the Conference movements. All the good work 
which have been done for the cause of women here, have been done by the non- 
I Uriya ladies—as there are very few women workers in the town. The Committee is 
of opinion that the Council of "Women and the Conference should work jointly, as the 
aims of these bodies are the same. 

It is not possible for our Constituency to send many ladies to the Travanoore 
Conference especially when B. N. Railway refused to give concession. 

Sd. Shoila Bala Hazra, 

S. S. Member, OriSM. 


Mrs. A. Mukherjee 
Mrs. B. Mukherii, 
Mrs. B. Das 
Mrs. B. K. Singh 
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17. Punjab Central. 

The Echo Conference was held on the 18th February in the Morse Hall T. M. C. A. 
The Annual report was read out and the 15 members for the new Committee were 
elected. The attendance was poor as there happened to be a reception in honoiu’ of 
Poet Tagore the same day. 

A public meeting for women was held on the occasion of the opening ceremony of 
the third Purdah Garden. Some speeches were delivered on cleanliness and a little 
dialogue was acted. 

The two adult women schools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of funds 
the Committee members contributed Rs. 6 each towards the expenses of the schools. 
The schools are closed for summer months and will be re-opened on the 1st October. 

The Conveners for the Social and Educational Sub-committees have been able to 
hold one meeting each. The Social Convener and some members of the Education 
Sub-committee have left for the hills. 

As soon as the news of the Quetta Earthquake tr^edy reached, an emergent meet¬ 
ing was called to discuss the relief measures. Prominent workers outside the Confer¬ 
ence were specially invited and sub-committees were formed. The Secretary T. M. C. 
A. who was the (Jonvener for the bandages committee got 34,000 bandages ready under 
her management which were supplied to the Mayo Hospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
school girls helped in making the bandages. The material was provided by the 
Conference. The funds committee has been able to collect Re. 2,858 for the 
relief work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

All relief trains and ordinary trains bringing sufferers were met by 
workers from 3rd to 15th June. Relief was given to all sufferers irrespective of caste 
and creed. Over 5(X)0 garments were distributed amongst the refugees from Quetta at 
Lahore Railway Station. First aid was rendered under supervision of Lady Doctors. 

Daily provisions were supplied by the Committee to the patients at the Mayo 
Hospital, such as milk, ice, fruit, sugar loaves of bread, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc. Three cooks and a barbar have been employed by the Committee. The 
Committee ladies visited the patients daily and helped them. 

The immediate relief work is finished and the committee will now consider the ways 
and means to utilise the funds for further help of those who have suffered. 

Sd. Mrs. K. Kaul, 

Acting-Standing Committee Member 

18 . Punjab East 

Report of the Jullunder Sub-Con»tituency 

Interest continues to increase. The Health Centre flourishes and now two village 
sub-centres. So also does the Anti T. B. Dispensary which has obtained a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 per annum again for 1936-36 from the Headquarters Association. The 
Women’s park is now ready and it is hoped that the members will be able to meet 
more regularly to discuss our programme of work. I have, as you know, been concen¬ 
trating on Rural Uplift work and this is progressing fairly well. We have contributed 
Rs. 100 towards the Rescue Home in Lahore pending the passing of the Bill for the 
Suppression of Immoral Traftic. 

We will try and collect money for the Harijan “Pani Fund”. But it will be diffi¬ 
cult just now when we have exhausted our purses for Quetta. 

Sd. Amrit Kaur, 

Chairwoman, Jullunder Sub-Constituency. 

Report of the Simla Sub-Conitituency 

I wish to mention one of our activities which has practically been in existence 
since 1930—namely Simla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

The following is a brief outline as to our Association’s aims and ideals 

We the Teachers of all the Indian Girls’ Schools of Simla met once a month at a 
“Social Tea”. Our object in meeting is first to get into friendly relations with one 
another—so that we may feel that we are working as “Sisters” for the common good 
of the future wives and mothers or otherwise workers of the next geneg tion. We 
arrange for instructive lectures—sometimes purely Educational, sometimes concerning 
women’s problems of the present day. We discuss after the meetings and try to 
help each other as much as possible. 

There are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 Middle Schools and 8 Primary Schools and 
we have a minimum of 50 teachers meeting each month. We have been trying this year 

50 
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to see if we cannot also form a Big Girls Guide, where the big girls of our Schools 
may meet for sports or lectures. I hope before the year is out to have set the ball 
rolling in this direction too. 

I should like to say that we have two more very great activities of our Consti¬ 
tuency working very aotiv^ since last year. The one is the “Children’s Health 
Committee” and the other “Ward Welfare”. 

The School children have through the efforts of some in our Conference been 
allowed a Lady Doctor all their own—School inspections used to be carried on in an 
irre^ar unorganised system before by the kind efforts partly of the Monicipality and 
partly of the St. John’s Ambulance Association. Mrs. Miles Irving and Lady Petrie 
nave done much in this respect. This has now been an accomplished fact since 1934. 

The majority of the Simla Children’s Health Committee members are also on the 
actual working Committee of our Sub-Constituency—so we are trying to combine our 
activities. We have now a big “Mothers’ meetings”, held monthly in which cinemas, 
health subjects and other interesting subjects are taken up. We hope however to 
reserve our September meetings as more general ones. 

Wo started the “Ward Welfare” last year under the guidance of Colonel Jolly, the 
Deputy Director of Indian Medical Service. I was asked to organise groups of ladies 
who would go and visit for house to house—especially, the Bazar areas and teach the 
women of these houses to keep their hearths, their garments, their children in better 
sanitary conditions. We were able to find enough ladies in 4 groups who visited S. E., 
N. E., Central Bazar Areas for 3 months regularly. 

My only complaint lies in the fact that our ‘Ilead’ Lahore takes no notice of us. 
We have not even been sent a copy of the Annual Report of the last Annual Confer¬ 
ence at Karachi, nor any report of last year’s activities of our Conference as a whole. 
I trust our President to whom these slips are to be entrusted, will speak for us and 
interest the whole on our part. 

Sd. (Mrs.) Ivy B. Pal, 

Hony. Secretary, Simla Sub-Const. 

19. Sind 

After the election of the new office-bearers during the last Sessions which were 
held in the first week of January, owing to some unfortunate correspondence between 
the old Standing Committee Member and the Vice-President, no meeting could be 
called here nor could I function as the S. C. M. elect, for full four months. 

The first meeting of the Local Committee was held in the last week of April when 
new Office-bearers were elected. 

On June 12th a meeting of ladies was organised here to consider ways and means 
to render help to the Quetta refugees. Mrs. Collins, the wife of the Commissioner in 
Sind was requested to preside. Several ladies enrolled themselves as regular workers 
in the wards of the different Hospitals opened for the purpose. Regular Sewing classes 
(for sewing clothes for the patients and refugees) were held and about Rs. 1,030 was 
collected for the Mayor’s Fund by the ladies hero and the members of the Hyderabad 
Branch. 

The Standing Committee Member has planned a scherao of village reconstruction. 
Home Industries, Mass Education and Medical Relief to the poor of the village which 
is situated about two miles from here. It is just the other side of the Cantonment 
Station, but falls within the Municipal limits. 

For the reconstruction work, the S. C. M. has applied to the Officer Commanding 
R. A. F. to sell the Aeroplane cases at concession rates for building the huts on 
sanitary lines. On return from Poona the S. C. M. intends visiting the Sub-Consti- 
tnencies such as Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikarpur and Larkana. 

In the next meeting to be held the Local Committee will form batches of lady 
workers to check the electoral rolls and send necessary applications for such qualified 
voters as are not included in the list already. 

The Circular letter for the ‘Pani Fund’ that was received here was replied to, 
saying that the untouohability question is not so keen in the province of Sind and 
water difficulty is not felt here so we are not required to do anything in that 
connection. 

We hope to produce more tangible work during the next half year, with the co¬ 
operation of several ladies who have promised to do their bit in promoting the cause 
of womanhood. 

Sd. K. Tarabai, 

Standing Committee Member for Sind. 
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20. Travanoore 

Dui'iag th .0 pai'iod ander review the Constituency held two public meetings and six: 
committee meetings. Soon after the return of the Delegates from Karachi, the Echo 
meeting was held on the 31st of January 1935. Miss F. E. Grose presided and Mrs. 
Chari, Sry. T. J. Ponnama and Sry. Rukmini Amma spoke on the various aspects of 
the Conference. The meeting was well-attended. It was announced at this meeting 
that the Karachi Conference had accepted the invitation of Trayancore for the A. 1. 
W. C. to hold its next session in Trivandrum. Since our invitation was accepted by 
the A. I. "W. 0. it was resolved to convene another public meeting of the ladies of 
Trivandrum to concert measures for the conduct of the Conference and an interim 
committee consisting of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to be placed before another public meeting. 

Following the Echo meeting, a business meeting of the Constituency was held for 
electing the Office-bearers for the year. The next public meeting came off on the 13th 
of February 1935, when the proposals of the interim committee were considered and 
accepted and a special committee was formed according to their suggestion for all the 
preliminary work in connection with the Annual Conference consisting of 31 ladies. 

This Special Committee held its first meeting on the 21st February and formed 
various sub-committees for convenience of work and they are in full swing making 
arrangements for the next annual conference. 

Coming to the activities of the Ijocal Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that we were able to organise four Sub-Constituencies in different parts of 
Travanoore viz., Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey and Kottayam, where Karachi Delegates 
and Local Committee members addressed 'and the women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, work and achievements of the A. I. W. C. We have held, besides our monthly 
meetings, some extra meetings as well. 

The formation of the Educational Sub-Committee is under consideration and it is hoped 
that the committee will be formed early enough. 

In our own limited sphere, besides continuing the work of the previous years, w« 
are doing some social work in the Clean-up campaign among the poor classes and 
Malaria relief to the afflicted in South Travanoore where hundreds are dying and 
thousands are suffering from want of food and clothing. 

Of course this is not much and we cannot rest satisfied with the little that wo 
have done. But we are still working on with a “heart within and God overhead” 
and hope to win the goal that the A. I. W. C. keeps in view, in the near future. 

Sd. P. R. Pai'kutty Amma, 

21. U P. Agra 

After the return of members from Karachi it was decided to postpone the echo- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members and the President were at that 
time out of station. Our Constituency was, however, busy with its work of propaganda 
and organisation and during tiiis period it held its meetings in different parts of the 
City to get the women of as many localities and shades of opinion interested in the work 
of the Conference, as possible. 

Early in January our members wore busy making ai-rangements for Mrs. How 
Martyms visit. In this connection they got in toucli with the Y. W. C. A. and the 
local Red Cross Society. All efforts wero made, to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In February Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Allahabad. At the invitation of our Con¬ 
ference the other women’s associations joined us in presenting an address to the 
illustrious poet. 

Our Echo-meeting was held in March. A review of the work done at the Karachi 
session of the A. I. AY. C. was made. Resolutions pertaining to the legal disabilities 
of women, the Barda Act and adult education w’ere adopted. 

In order to give practical shape to the resolutions passed by the A. I. AY. 0., our 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees :— 

n.) Education (2) Social and labour (3) Indigenous Industries, and (4) Constitution. 

These committees are doing their respective work. It is hoped that by the end of 
the year they will he able to show substantial results. The two private schools that 
had been started two years before are doing satisfactory work. AYe regret to say that 
for want of funds we are not yet in a position to take over these schools entirely, 
though the matter was brought up several times and attempts were also made jx) 
collect funds. But these are yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait till 
more money is raised. 
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Visits were planned to the Jhunsi Sugar and Glass Factories to study labour 
conditions. Ve have been successful in moving the municipality to open a park for 
the city, and it is hoped that similar parks will be opened in other parts in the coiu'se 
of time. This year we have added one more centre, viz., Bareilly, to our Constituency. 

It is a very satisfactory feature that our Constituency is working in co-operation 
with the other local women’s organisations. We have also been able to increase our 
membership appreciably, and among those who have joined us are persons who are 
enthusiastic workers for the cause of women. 

Sd. S. Agha, 

22. U. P. Oudh 

The first meeting of the year was held on January 22 when the Executive Com¬ 
mittee was elected. The year’s work w'as planned' out and the following Sub- 
Committees were appointed :— 

(1) Education (2) Legal disabilities (3) Social Legislation (4) Rural uplift, and 
(5) Temperance. Conveners of these Committees were elected and they w'ere asked 
to form their own Committees. 

The Echo meeting was held on February 12. Unfortunately only two of the dele¬ 
gates to the Karachi Conference were able to be present. However thw gave illumi¬ 
nating reports of the Conference. The resolutions passed at the Karachi Conference were 
read and explained to the members and they were urged to work whole-heartedly 
to carry out these resolutions. There were about 75 ladies present at the meeting. 

On Februay 26th we joined the other women’s organisations in Lucknow in accord¬ 
ing a hearty welcome to Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the renowned Turkish reformer. 
A reception was given in her honour by ladies when the distinguished guest gave a talk 
on the women’s part in the remaking of Turkey. We also had the pleasure of wel¬ 
coming two other distinguished visitors to "India, namely, Mrs. Corbett Ashby and 
Mrs. How Martyn who gave edifying talks on their special subjects. Miss M. 
Shepard’s visit to Lucknow did much to arouse interest in the subject of ImmMal 
Traffic in women and children. It is hoped to form study groups on this subject 
after the holidays. Regular monthly meetings of the Executive Committee have been 
held and a general meeting was held at the end of April. 

I am unable to send a report of the work done by our Sub-committees because 
only "one Sub-Committee has sent in their report. Wo are fortunate, in having in 
Mrs. F. M. Perrill a very zealous temperance worker. She has done splendid work 
in the course of temperance and was instrumental in securing over 2000 voluntary 
signatures to the totm abstinence pledge at the time of the Swadeshi Exhibition. Her 
report has been sent direct to the Hon, Social Secretary of the A. I. W, C. 

This is a brief and inadequate report of the Oudh Constituency. 1 hope to send a 
fuller report, incorporating the year’s work, in the final report at the end of this year. 
Our work is being done not so much by Sub-Committees as by a handful of enthu¬ 
siastic individuals who give ungrudgingly of their time and energy for the uplift of 
their less fortunate sisters. 

Sd. Zohra N. Ilahibaksh 


23. C P. South 

The following Sub-Committees have been formed for the working of the Conference : 

(1) Jail Committee (2) Orphanage Committee (3) Primary Education Committee. 

(1) Jail Committee.—The members visit the female waids of the Central Jail, 

Nagpui', twice a week. In one visit they give the female convicts religious and moral 
instruction with a view to dissuade them from their criminal tendencies and elevate 
their tone of morality. In the other they teach the prisoners some handicrafts such 
as needle-work and sewing to enable them to earn some honourable living after they 
are discharged. Magic Lantern shows and Kirtans are arranged to provide entertain¬ 
ment and relieve the strain of secluded life of the prisoners. The Comrnittee is grate¬ 
ful to the Jail staff and the Dischai'ged prisoners Association for their co-operation 
with the members. , 

(2) Orphanage Committee.—This Committee consisting of 5 Lady members visits 
the Shradhnand Orphanage often and assists the Managers in bringing up children and 
helping the ladies to earn a honourable living. 

(3) Primary Education Committee.—This body is studying the problem of PnmMy 
Education and aims at improving the condition of primary education through the lady 
members in the Local bodies. 
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The Constituent Conference Committee has recently organised a Sub-Committee to 
enlist lady voters under the newly extended Franchise to ladies. 

Sd, Sushila Kothiwan, 

24. Qujerat 

The Social Secretary, Mrs. Assana, held several meetings and discussed the ways 
and means of doing work in Ahmedabad and several members visited some of the 
Institutions which are doing social and industrial work in the city and vye are now 
chalking our programme of work. Two of the energetic members of the section (Educa¬ 
tion and Industry) have opened two classes—one (Ben Vinodini Neelkanth), a class for 
teaching illiterate people and another, (Mrs. Gulbai Vakharia), a class for teaching sewiim. 

A public meeting of ladies was held under the auspices of tie Mahila 
Mandal, where most of the members of our Conference helped to get signatures of 
the ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill brought by Mr. Desai in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Sd. E. E. Vakharia, 

25. C. P. North 

I have not been able to keep very closely in touch with what is going oil in the 
whole area. Ladies are taking more part in social duties and feeling more responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the Social Secretary, are being 
attempted. More ladies are in the Child Welfare Committees. Recently the All-Indian Secre¬ 
tary for Child Welfare visited Bitaspur and made the remark that the work there was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is goning’, on in some places. In some] places ladies m’b 
J ail visitors as well as non-official visitors to Jails. Work for the Harijans is being 
started by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. We are helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard. We have not accomplished as much as we would 
like Wt we are increasing and improving. 

In the Education section also our efforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local-Anjuman Islamia existed in tho town where only Quran was taught to the 
children, in the beginning, and later Urdu was intioduced. The entire teaching how¬ 
ever was unsystematic. Influence was exerted over this institution and the manage¬ 
ment agreed to form a Committee of ladies with our Hony. Secretary as its President 
who have been guiding and helping the school. The curriculum has been brought on 
line with that in Government schools and the teaching has improvid. In November 
1934, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a great educationist, the President of North C. P. 
Women’s Conterence, visited the school and she was generally satisfied with the 
instruction and management. Later the School obtained Govt, recognition and an 
application for Govt, aid has been supported by officers of Govt, but final orders are 
still awaited. The school is now a properly constituted Primary School in Urdu, and 
our Education Section is keeping watch over it. A trained lady teacher from Lahore 
has been appointed as Head Mistress. 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt. Girls’ School through our Hon. 
Sectetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the President of the School Committee. 
Meetings are frequently held where mothers of girl’s are called and advised, and this 
has been producing a very good effect on attendance. 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started by our Hon. Secretary at 
her own Bungalow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only two. The District needs badly at least one properly consti¬ 
tuted Middle School At pi-esent this need is served by the B. M. G. High School. 

Sd. . Miss Ennis. 


REJECTION^OF^THE J. P. C. REPORT 

A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-Into 
Women’s Conference, All-India Women’s National Council and Women’s Indian 
Association after a meeting held at New Delhi, on the 8th. January 1935 at which a 
series of resolutions were passed, putting forth the women’s point of view vis-a-vis 
the J. P. C. recommendations. Mrs.\Sarcfini Naidu preidsed and representatives from 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and various provinces attended. 

The statement is as follows : We feel that the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
animated by a genuine desire to bring women in greater numbers on the electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures under the constitution. For this 
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spirit of sympathy with us and also for the unqualified recognition of the part that 
women must play in the piihlic life of the country, we place on record our sincere 
appreciation. At the same time, however, we feel constrained to express in no uncertain 
terms our inability to accept the recommendations as they stand for the following reasons :— 

(1) We claim that there should be a declaration of rights wherein the removal of 
sex disabilities should be clearly stated. We draw attention to the fact that the word 
“sex” has been omitted for eligibility for holding public offices, etc. (see para 67 
Volume 1, J. P. C. Report). While feeling keenly this omission as a grave injustice 
to us despite our repeated demands in J.this coimection, we hope that the same may 
even now be rectified. 

(2) The greater number of women enfranchised under the recommendations are 

going to be wives and widows of property holders and to this number have also been 
added wives of men with military service qualifications of vote, and pensioned widows 
and mothers of military officials and soldiers. Our reasons for our strong objection to 
this method of enfranchisement have been stated in clear language on more than one 
occasion. They still hold good and we regret that, despite our protest, a qualification 
wholly unacceptable to us is being sought to be imposed on us. We reiterate our be¬ 
lief in the equitable method of election and attach equal importance to the quality as 
well as the quantity of womens’ vote. We object strongly to the doubling of vote for 
any vested interest as being against all canons of justice for the poor, who constitute 
India’s main population and against all democratic principles. We again urge the 
acceptance of our proposals for the introduction of adult suffrage to begin with m 
urban areas for the purposes of increasing our electoral numbers. _ . . 

(3) In oui' opinion, tar too much weight has, from the outset, been laid on admini¬ 
strative difficulties, where women are concerned. This opinion is practically strengthened 
by the number of Purdah women who went to the polls in the recent Assembly elections. 
We protest strongly against the invidious differentiation that has been made between 
the provinces in regard to the literacy and property qualifications, the “application 
conditions and other details, including the omission of wives and widows of those 
holding educational qualifications, if “wifehood qualification” is unreasonably 
persisted in”. 

(4) We have not swerved from our conviction that we do not, on principle, 
approve of the reservation of seats in the legislatures for oui'selves or for any 
particular interest. Nevertheless, seeing that this expedient may unfortunately be 
imposed on us, during the transition period, w'e deplore the entire omission of women 
from the Assemblies in several provinces and the total exclusion, for whatever reason, 
of women of the North-AVost Frontier Province from all citizenship rights including 
franchise. AVe feel very strongly that in the case of those provinces where women 
may be said to be less vocal, the exclusion of their representatives from the legislatures 
constitute a grave omission and noglect of the very cause w'herefor we stand. AVe 
also claim that no disability shall, attach to women in any province that may be duly 
created. 

(5) If certain selected provinces are definitely to be burdened with Second Chambers, 
we see no reason, whatsoever, why w'omen should not bo accorded a definite place in 
all these as well as the Council of State. AA''e regard it our inherent right and must, 
therefore, protest against this omission. 

(6) AVith Lord Lothian, wo arc “unrepentant believers in the system of direct 
election,” and we, therefore, object with all possible emphasis to indirect election at 
any time or for any one. Wc refuse likewise to accept nomination for the legislatures. 

(7) We urge that the disqualification of candidates should not follow on the con¬ 
viction for criminal offence, involving sentence of imprisonment exceeding one year, 
where such offence does not involve any moral turpitude (see Para. 77, Volume I, 
J. P. C. Report). 

At the conclusion, the joint statement says : “AVhile mentioning the above details, 
we wish to make it quite clear that even if we had secured or secure for ourselves all 
that we had wished for or wish to secure and if, at the same time, we felt that the 
recommendations as a whole were not in the true interests of India, we should as 
women, the natural guardians of the future generation, feel it our bounden duty to 
deny all special privileges for ourselves for the sake of common good. In the light of 
general criticism of the Report, we know that the recommendations are not acceptable 
to all shades of representative opinions in the country. AVe, therefore, join in this 
widespread protest' and still hope that the new constitution may eventually be so 
credited as will meet with general approbation. 
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The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

Opening Day—Calcutta—20th. April 1935 

The Welcome Addreii 

The fourteenth session of the Ml-Iudia Trade Union Congress commenced its sitting 
on the 20th. April 1935 at Sarmik Nagore (Halliday Park), Calcutta under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Harihar Nath Sashtri President-elect of the Congress with an 
impressive flag-hoisting ceremony. Mr. K. C. Mitra, Chairman of the deception 
Committee, in the course of his welcome address said :— 

Although factories and mills were started in Bengal dpdng the closing decades of 
the last century and seamen from Calcutta serving in ships chanced to come in con¬ 
tact with the active labour movement and organisations in European countries and be¬ 
come imbued with their ideas and started clubs and Anjumans here in the first de¬ 
cade of this century, no real and regular organisations of workers were formed till 
the year 1918—when due to the unprecedented economic depression caused as an 
after-effect of the world war and the consequent wage-cut, retrenchment and other 
kinds of repression resorted to by the employer, the first batch of the Workers’ Union 
in Bengal was started. Thus in 1918 the Port Trust Employees’ Association and the 
Indian Seamen’s Union were formed, and these were soon followed by the Em¬ 
ployees’ Association, the Press Employees’ Association and the Calcutta Tramway Em¬ 
ployees Association formed in the following year. The movement developed and grew 
apace and a number of unions in jute, textile and railways were soon started. Quite a 
good number of young men from the intelligentsia identified themselves with the 
working class interest and built up the movement in Bengal. After the N. C. 0. 
movement had passed through its first phase and was in a temporary lull, a futher 
band of untiring youngmen transferred their field of activity in the iabour movement 
and many of them after years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
inland outside Bengal. 

The year 1928 saw great upheaval in the Labour world in India and a strike fever 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength 
between the growingly conscious working class and the alaimed capitalists and rail¬ 
ways, textile, iute, oil, petrol, steel works and its subsidiaries, viz.tinplate etc., collieries 
and almost all important branches of industries experienced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period were entirely or prctically successful and the jute magnates 
in their cosy seats in Clive Street felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among the 
leaders on so-called principles brought about danger fcr the workers ; and at the 9th. 
session of the Congress at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp difference 
were visible. The situation become worse when many of the best leaders were,arrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial tliere. 

Even then the movement in Bengal was growing in intensity and the working class 
held their own against all odds. In the following year the Ninth Congress at Nagpnr 
saw the split within the Congress and the right wing seceded from the parent body; 
while in Bengal the movement suffered much owing to a further difference among 
the leftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in -yet another split 
and the ultra-leftists seceded from the Congress at its eleventh session in Calcutta 
in July 1931. Due to this internecine quarrels among the leaders—which in fact did 
very much concern the rank—both organizational and educative activity of unions were 
considerably checked. Even then the Bengal Provincial body of the A. I. T. U. C. 
held very successful conferences in jute and oil and petrol, and reorganised the unions 
in other industries, viz., Textile, Railways, Steel and Collieries. 

During the* period, however, again imperialistic repression recommenced in full 
swing and many of our active workers were arrested and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1932. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
when most of the unions existed in a moribund condition and it was not until April, 
1934 that a new life in the movement was infused. From then till now, i. e, in the 
course of the last twelve months, the A. I. T. U. C. put up a splendid fight in Bombay, 
Sholapur, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Oawnpur, and Bengal also look up her share both in the 
fight and the organizational activity. During this period there w ere strikes of the Port and 
Dock workers in Calcutta, R. S, N. and I. G. N. workers. Bird Company’s workers, textile 
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workers at Ghusury, engineering and meta! workers at Metiabniz. Eight new unions 
were formed of which three, at least, namely—the R. 8. N. and I. G. N. Workers' 
Union with a paying membership of 6,000 and branches, the Bird and Co.’s Workers’ 
Union and the Corporation Workers’ Union are quite strong. 

The Bengal Provincial Body, on tho suggestion of the General Secretary of the 
A. I. T. U. C., invited all local gj'oups and parties in the movement to initiate joint 
action under the auspices of the T. U. C. on the occasion of May Day, Unemployed 
Day, Gandhi Boycott Prisoners’ Day, J. P. C. rejection meetings, etc. Thus a ground 
was prepared for unity among groups, particularly the bodies that seceded from the 
A. I. T. U. C. while further aiscussion on tho subject was carried on with hopeful 
expectation. 

The work of the organisation, however, is becoming exceedingly difficult owing to 
the repressive policy of tho Government. You are certainly aware, comrades, that 
most peaceful trade union activity in Beng.al is not being tolerated by the Imperialistic 
Government who imder the Communist bogey have declared thirteen unions to he illegal. 
The reason seem to be apparent. Tlio R. S. N. & I. G. N. Workers’ Union with which 
my hiunble self happens to be identified demanded something over their hitherto received 
starvation wages and this was too much for the millionaire shareholders of the Company. 
And to save the capitalist vested interests. Imperialism has come out in all its nakedness. 
Perhaps you are also aware that even permission for holding tho Congress sessions 
at the present site was not grauteil, and our friend Pt. Nilkantha Das (to whom we 
are all grateful) had tabled an adjournment motion in tho Assembly. I take this 
opportunity to seriously warn the Government that this sort of unwarranted and 
uncalled for interference in purely trade union activity will bring about disastrous 
consequences ; and they will bo well advised to remove the ban immediately. 

Coming to the question of organization, I appeal to the workers from the ranks to 
shake off lethargy and fear that have of late crept in ; and fight valiantly their cause 
to a glorious end like their comrades in other countries. I also appeal to the self- 
sacrificing youth from the intelligentsia to thoroughly identify themselves with the 
workers’ cause, conduct their day-to-dav struggle and through educative propaganda to 
disseminate the correct working-class ideology l)ased on class struggle. After the failure 
of tlie National Congress due to its composition and wrong approach to the masses 
coupled with its complete ignorance of tho possibilities of a countrywide upheaval of 
the working class, it is gratifying that the younger elements forming the leftwing have 
begun enthusiastically to join the Labour Movement iu the country, seeing that it is 
the only potential force. 

The'field for I>abour Movement in Bengal is so vast that it requires hundreds of 
sturdy workers to guide it correctly. Out oi a million workers in tho Province toiling 
for their bread in various trades and industries, namely. Jute, Cotton, Textile, Tea 
Plantation, Steel Works, Rolliim Mills, Railways, Steamships, Post and Docks, Vehicu¬ 
lar Transport, Oil and Petrol, Gas and Electricity, Pounderios, Hide and Skin, Potteries 
and Paints, Matcli factories, Engineering worksliops and Collieries—only about 2 lacs 
have ever been organized and that even ratlier looselv. In Tea plantations, where unheard 
of oppression ever forms a part of the men’s daily dues, organizational work has never 
been attempted. Oim energies should also bo directed to places like Dacca, Narayan- 
gungo and Chittagong whicli arc rapidly becoming centres of textile and other industries. 
In and around Calcutta there are untouched industries and trades and at least 2 lacs of 
men including tlie workless can be organized. This is a staggering figure indeed and 
you know unorganizod unemployed is a serious menace to successful termination of 
a strike. With these serious problems facing us, we find it imperative to appeal to all 
gi'oups and sections in the movement to sink their differences—which really do not 
concern tho rank and file worker at this stage—and make a united attempt under the 
A. I. T. U. C. to or^nize tho workers. The workers are already at the last stage of 
suffering without suSicient food and clothing for themselves and their family while a 
vast number of the unemployed have been thrown in the street. The India Bill is 
being forged to tighten the bond further and British Imperialism, hand in hand with 
native capitalists and parasite landlords and princes, are dancing in glee. On top ot 
all this there is the ringing of another world war portending further untold miseries 
and destruction. It is therefore high time that the workers themselves should rise to 
the occasion, organize and strengthen their unions for their coming struggle in order 
that they may come out victorious and enjoy for ever a life that their toll and 
sacrifice entitle them to. Our duty is clearer 'to-day than ever ; and in conclusion I 
appeal once again to sink our immaterial differences and jump in a body into the 
struggle and strive incessantly to work for the emancipation of the producing masses 
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from the clutches of predatory Capitalims. I invite you, Comrades, therefore to 
deliberate on these vital problems and find out the most effective ways and moans to 
accomplish the task whicn is beset with difficulties and obstacles all over. May ours be 
a glorious fight and may victory shine like the rising Bun in the East. 

Pretidential Addreai. 

In the course of his presidential addre.s.s at the Conference, Mr. Harihamath 
Sastri said :— 

Imperialism is consolidating all the reactionary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to retaining its foothold in this countiw by keeping imder subjuga¬ 
tion the exploited masses. The .Joint Parliamentary Committee report is a glaring 
instance of this policy. The reforms promised in the report grant no freedom to the 
masses. In fact it is simply intenaed to bribe the native princes, landlords, and the 
native bourgeoisie and to win them over to the side of imperialism. Restricted fran¬ 
chise based on property qualifications, introduction of secona chamber in provinces, the 
system of indirect elections to Federal Legislatures, protection of commercial rights and 
the joining of native princes in Federation, all these are clear indications of the 
imperialist policy of preserving old allies and creating new ones. The native princes 
ana landlords have always been devoted adherents of British rule in India. But the 
Indian capitalists were inclined towards the national movement till some time back. 
The Indian National Congress received considerable support from them fromytime to 
time. This made imperialism change its policy towards the native capitalists. Instead 
of looking exclusively to and guarding the interests of the British bourgeoisie, it deemed 
it more expedieut and probable in tlie long run, to make tlie native bourgeoisie partners 
in the exploitation of the masse.s. Hence the post-War trade pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this ha.s been done to 
bring the dissatisfied bourgeoisie of this country closer to the side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the political aspirations of this clas.s, Imperialism has promised them the 
reforms as indicated in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

How shall the working class stand against this formidable combination ? How to 
face tho onslaughts of the capitalists, backed and supported by imperialism with its 
growing allies tho native princes and landlords ‘i That is the most important question 
that we have to consider to-day. I fee! that if the working class desires to effectively 
fight against tho forces tliat are every day gathering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house in order by removing conflicts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in tho trade union movement. And secondly, it must form-, combinations and 
find out* allies that have one common mission of throwing imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence—an Independence that would usher 
in an era of prosperity for tho ra.asses. 

Trade Union unity is the slogan that we all have been talking about since that 
unity was broken in the year 1929 at the time of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Time and again unity conferences and committees have 
in past taken place but the gulf has not yet been abridged. But now a stage has 
come, when every group that is sincerely devoted to the cause of workers, realises 
the supreme importance of solidarity in tho Trade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that the struggle cannot proceed even* a step foi ward unless and until mutual differences 
are removed and unity achieved in the movement. Tho recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably helpful in bringing different groups closer. Con¬ 
solidation of different parties in tho" working class movement is taking place all over 
Europe on acount of fascist menace. Mutual differences in past between communists 
and socialists in Europe helped the forces that were hostile to the interests of workers. 
Thus the dissensions between these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, where the working class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun to realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist danger they must all combine. Hence the pacts 
between these two parties in France and Italy. Similar efforts have been on foot 
in other countries too. Tliis has its repercussions in our country also, inasmuch as 
those who were till quite recently opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
were not in agreement with them iioiitically, have now realised the necessity of such 
imity and are enthnsiastic about it as we always have been. 

The evidence of ’growing desire for Trade Union unity, has encouraged the All- 
India Trade Union Congress ones ^ain to-tako the initiative in the matter. In 
January 1935 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to ,;approach all the trade 
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unioii Koups in the country in order to devise ways and means to bring about uuity. 
A conference was convened at Oawnpore on the 9th March to discuss the question 
but as representatives of the two important groups did not attened the Conference it 
could not be held. Since then some representatives of the All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress met some leaders of the N. F. of Trade Unions as a result of which a joint 
statement was issued from Delhi on tlie 12tli March 1935 proposing the formation 
of a Joint Committee, where representatives of the A. I. T. U. 0. and 
N. F. of T, Unions could sit and chalk out a programme of joint works in trade 
union field with clear understanding that none of the two will indulge in mutual recri¬ 
minations of each other. While realising that nothing short of structural unity could 
achieve lasting solidarity in the labour movement, we accepted this position as a step 
forwai’d towards right direction. I am sure, after 'work is done in close co-operation 
for some time and the two groups come close to each other structural unity is sure to 
be achieved in near future. 

The Delhi statement has given rise to some misunderstanding in certain quarters. 
It is alleged that we purposely kept out the Red T. U. 0. section from the purview 
of the joint committee. Huch an accu.sation is unfair to us. The Red T, U. C. section 
was not included in the joint committee because we could not make any commitments 
on their behalf without knowing their views in the matter. Besides, l' must frankly 
confess that I am not much enthusiastic over the joint committee idea. We agreed to 
it in relation to the National Federation of Trade Unions because there was no way 
out unless we preferred a break that would have proved positively detrimental to the 
cause of unity. We may be prepared to accept a similar position in the case of Red 
T. U. C. but we would rather appeal to them to. como and join us again organizationally. 
I dare make this appeal to them because I find a radical cliange in their attitude 
towards trade union unity. They seem to have realised the futility of splitting the 
movement by creating a parallel organisation, having parallel unions and they are now 
keen on organisational unity wifli other groups even though they may not politically 
agree with them. That is surely a happy change the fructifioation of which demands 
that instead of retaining these separate identity they must merge their existence with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress from whieli they broke some years back. I would 
be failing in my duty if I do not make a similar appeal to the leaders of the National 
Federation of Trade tJnions. I know there is a genuine desire on their part to bring 
about solidarity in the working class movement. This is wliy they have e^reed to join 
us on the basis of joint committee. But it would not bo too much to hope that while 
working on this basis they will always keep in view tlie ultimate necessity of organisa¬ 
tional unity and that they will soon try to bring about an amalgamation with other 
groups working in the country. It is not without a feeling of optimism that I make 
this appeal to them. I know they are honest people, as honest as any of us- can claim 
to be. Some of them have put in life-loiig service to the cause of -the working class. 
I know they have no axe of their own to grind. Their unflinching devotion to tlis 
Cause makes me confident that they will find it possible to speed up the process of 
actual amalgamation. 

After setting its own house in order the working class must turn its attention 
towards formation of alliances with other radical sections in the country that have got 
identical mission to fulfil. In this connection I would first of all, point out the 
necessity of bringing about close alliance between workers andjieasants. In an essentially 
agriculturist country like India, peasantry is one of tlie most important factors in the 
struggle for bread and freedom. The peasantry has undergone untold sufferings at tlie 
hands of Zemindars who are mercilessly carrjdng on their policy of exploitation. 
Particularly during the last six years since the advent of the economic crisis, the 
peasantry has been the greatest victim of oppression and exploitation. The miseries 
that the peasants have been subjected to in recent years have made them alive to tlie 
necessity of their organisation on class basis in order that they may give a brave fight 
to those who are exploiting them. Consequently the formation of Kisan Sanghas has 
been started in different provinces. The Sanghas are yet in their infancy and they 
have to be developed on right lines in order that they may not drift to wrong channels. 
They should be guarded against being di-agged towards the policy of barren reformism 
or towards ultra-leftism. The importance of national struggle from the view point of 
the masses must bo brought home to the peasantry and contacts between workers and 
peasants that have been ignored in past must be e.stablished without further delay. 

Next to peasantry another potent factor in national straggle is that of the educated 
youth of the country, whose aspirations remain imfulfllled under the present regime 
and as such there is deep-rooted discontent among them against foreign rule—disoofl' 
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tent that found its manifestations from time to time in course of the nationalist move¬ 
ment. In them the Indian working class can find an ally that can join hands with 
it in the fight for national independence. Organisation of this class must be imme¬ 
diately taken up in hand with conscious endeavours to bring them closer to the 
working class idiology and programme. 

There is also another section in the country that has entirely been ignored in past 
and with which a contact must now be established. I I’efer to the workers in the Native 
States, whose plight is even worse off tlian that of the British Indian Workers. Even 
the most ordinary legal righ's enjoyed by the British Indian Workers are denied to 
them. They are suffering under the "additional subjugation of the native princes, 
who are not prepared to allow them .my freedom of organisation and agitation for the 
betterment of their lot. Trade vmion activities are generally banned in most of the 
Indian States. The Indian Avorking class should fight for the right of organisation of 
their fellow workers in native States. An effort is being made to keep the labour 
legislation out of the scope of Federation. This move should be vehemently opposed 
and the demand should be put forward that the loss in native States must be brought 
in line with those of British India. The workers of the native States must be made 
to realise that theii' struggle and the struggle of the British India workers is common. 

Another function that the working class has to perform in order to stabilize its 
position is the organisation of tlie unemployed that has been constantly multiplying 
since 1928 has now assumed terrible proportions. The India Government is 
utterly indifferent to the problems of unemployrnent in this country. Recently 
the international convention on unemployment was rejected by it. In other civilised 
countries some thing, though not much, is done to provide some means of subsistence 
to the unemployed. But in India, rvhen the mutter is brmrght to the notice of the 
Government, the latter even refuses to believe that there is any unemployment in the 
country. Now it is the task of the working class to fight for the rights of the 
unemployed. I am glad to note that for some the All-India Trade Union Congress has 
moved in the matter in right earnest. On its initiative, xmeraployment day was cele¬ 
brated on a very large scale throughout the country, when the problems of the unem- 
jiloyed came to the fore-front for the first time. This work must now he done on 
permanent footing by formation of unemployed leagues throughout the country. _ 

No less important a group with which the working class should form _an alliance is 
the everyday growing radical wing in tlie Congress Socialist Party. This party is the 
outcome of "deep discontent that is evident in the rank and file of the Congress, who 
have lost all faith in the present Congress leadership and programme. The leaders of 
the Indian National Congress have from the housolop been crying that they stand for 
the economic emancipation of the masses and for complete national independence. 
But in actual practice, they have always been striving to enter into a compromise 
with imperialism. Gandhi-Irwin truce within about a year after declaration of inde¬ 
pendence by the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi’s joining tlie Round Table Conference as 
the representative of the Congress, and subsequent efforts for an “lionourable settlement” 
with the Government, all these have made it clear that the Congress leadership has 
never been serious in its professions of national independence. Such a policy on the 
part of Congress leaders alienated the feelings of rank and the file of Congress workers, 
who in the name of freedom fought under the banner of tlie Congress and made 
tremendous sacrifices. They have begun to realize that if the national struggle has to 
he fought effectively and iii the interest of the masses xvithout, at any stage, talking of 
compromise with imperialism, the present leador.ship in the Congress overhauled and a 
correct programme, clearly embodying their economic demands, must bo placed before 
the masses. Masses have fought under the banner of the Congress and it is they who 
have undergone greatest suffering in the o.ause of freedom and as such they have 
every right to see that the Congress stands in their interests. 

The present leadership in the Congress is reactionary. It _ has to be overthrown 
and the movement need he radicalised. It will he the most suicidal policy to denounce 
the Congress and allow it to drift to wrong channels. The Congress has to be made 
the central organisation through which practical alliance of the exploited sections of 
the country can only be possible. Denunciation of the Congress will be repetition of 
the bhmder that some over-enthusiasts swayed by ultraleftism committed in 1930 by 
trying to throw down the Congress ling and vilifying the Congress at a time 
in anti-imperialist fight. That policy only intended to isolate from the 
mass movement those who committed it. Instead of wrecking the Congress, 
its idiology and outlook have to be revolutionised. It is gratifying to note 
that the process of radicalization has already begun. The Indian working 
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class should form an alliance with this radical group in the Congress. I am glad to 
note that suoh an alliance has already been in progress since the party came into 
existence and a pact was concluded before the A. I. T. TJ. C. and Congress Socialist 
Party last year. Membei’S of this party have begun to take active interest in the 
Trade Union Movement and I am sure the working class will find an ally in this party 
not only in its fight for national independence but also in developing its everyday 
economic struggle. 

Before I conclude I should refer to the most remarkable event of the year—the 
textile general strike. That strike was the outcome of continuous attacks on the stan¬ 
dard of living of workers by the employers. The strike, though fought bravely, fizzled 
out due principally to the dirty tactics of the employers and the repressive policy of 
the Government. Conditions of workers have gone down still lower and other hard¬ 
ships have also increased, and there appears to be no way out except preparation for 
a general strike once again. Conditions in railways are in no way better. Over a lac 
of railway workers have been thrown out of employment in course of the last six 
years. Trade union activities arc discouraged and active trade union workers are vic¬ 
timised on almost all railways. The G. I. P. Railway workers’ union is not yet re¬ 
cognised by the management and inspito of repeated assurance by the Railway Board 
most of the G. I. P. strikers are still out of employment. The recognition of the 
B. B. & C. I. fiy. Union was withdrawn some months back. In E. I. Railway, Com¬ 
rade B. K. Mukherji of Lucknow, a r.ailway employee, was victimised last year due 
to his active participation in trade union organisation. In B. N. W. Rly., workers are 
threatened with victimisation, if they joined the union. The result is that most of the 
office-bearers and members of the executive committee of the B. N. W. Railwaymens’ 
Association have resigned from ttieir offices in the union and ceased to take any 
interest in its affairs. Prosecution has been launched against Dr. Bishwanath Mukherji, 
president of the union. On the other hand, a statutory Railway Board is now going 
to be brought into existence that will be independent of and in no way responsible to 
the legislatures. All this shows that tlie situation in railways is serious and unless 
drastic steps are taken to meet the situation there is going to be no end to the mise¬ 
ries of railway workers. The All-India Tiade Union Congress should give the slogan 
of general strike to railway workers and the All-India Rmlwaymen’s Federation should 
be urged upon to seriously tackle this question. 

The alai-ming news about tho serious illness of Comrade M. N. Roy has upset us 
all. Comrade Roy is one of those few world personalities, who have ably and bravely 
fought in the cause of freedom of the exploited masses in several countries. He is a 
source of inspiration to tho entire working class. For the last three years he has been 
rotting within four-walls of an Indian prison, where his health has boon constantly 
deteriorating and ho is developing symptoms that may prove fatal any time. The Indian 
Government is utterly callous to tho serious conditions of his health. Even the ordi¬ 
nary demand of transferring him to some healthy place has been ignored by it. It is 
tho duty of the working class to carry on vigorous propaganda for the release of 
Comrade Roy. Government must be urged, through the pressure of mass movement, to 
set him free immediately and uuconditionjdly. 

RESOLUTIONS—Second Day—2let April 1935 

Several resolutions were passed at the next day’s sitting of the All-India Trade Union 
Coi^ress held at Sramik Nagar (llaliday Park.) 

The Congrress passed a resolution strongly disapproving of the continued detention 
of over 8000 detonues in Bengal and outside without trial, and demanding the immedi¬ 
ate release of all political prisoners and the repeal of all repressive laws. Ordinances, 
orders etc. 

By adopting a lengthy resolution, the Congress declared that the exploitation in 
India had resulted in the poverty of the Indian masses and called upon the working 
class of India to actively participate in tho struggle for national freedom. 

While making this declaration, the Congress was fully convinced that national free¬ 
dom, opening before the Indian masses the road to progress and prosperity, could not 
be attained as a gift from the foreign imperialist rulers of the country. 

The resolution further added: Neither the newly proposed reforms nor much 
coveted Dominion Status will, in any way, free the Indian working class and my 
other oppressed exploited classes from tho continued economic exploitation and political 
bondage. Therefore, this Congress emphatically condemns the India Bill as an attack 
on the movement for national liberation. This Congress is of opinion that the capture of 
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political power by the oppressed masses is the essential condition for real national 
freedom. 

The Congress further declares that any constitution, worked out by the spokesmen 
of the British Raj and their allies in India, will not be acceptable to the Indian people. 
This Congress maintains that none but the Indian people have the r^ht to frame the 
future constitution of free India and the fundamental laws of free National State can 
only be formulated through the National Constituent Asssembly, the only democratic 
organ of power of the Indian oppressed masses. 

This Congress reiterates the following basic principle of the constitution of Free 
India as formulated by the Cawnpore Session of the All India Trade Union Congress ; 

(11 Transfer of all power to the oppressed and exploited masses. 

(21 Abolition of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

(3) Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation and exaction so that the greater 
part of their surplus production remains in their hand. 

(4) Nationalisation of land, public utilities, mineral resources, banks, and all other 
key industries in the country. 

151 Unconditional repudiation of all debts contracted by foreign government. 

(6) Improvement of the condition of the industrial workers through the introduc¬ 
tion of minimum wages, limited hours of work, insurance against unemployment, 
old age, sickness, maternity and social legislation for the general protection of labour. 

(7) Control of the economic life of the country by the oppressed masses to 
guarantee that fruits of •national freedom will not be usurped by the fortunate few. 

(8) Abolition of indirect taxation and introduction or free compulsory primai’y 
education. 

(9) Freedom of Press, speech, association, expression and assembly. 

(10) Abolition of all other charges on tlie peasantary except unitary tax. And many 
other demands. 

The Congress also passed the following resolutions. 

This Congress draws the attention of the E. I. Railway authorities to the fact that 
the sum of Rs. 1,00,(XX) granted from the Viceroy’s Earthquake- Relief Fund for the 
relief of E. I. Railway workers affected by the Bihar earthquake, still remains undis¬ 
posed of and hopes that ways and means will be devised in consultation with the E. I. 
Railwaymeu’s Union to appropriate this sum without any further delay for the 
aforesaid purpose. 

Consistent with the principles of national freedom enunciated by the T, U. C. from 
time to time, this Congress pointed out to the working masses and the exploited and 
oppressed classes to disassociate themselves from the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

This Congress appreciates the services rendered by Dr.ICharu Chandra Baneijee, 
Vice-President of the A. I. T. U. C. and President of the B. P. T. U. C., and strongly 
criticises the action of the local Government in interning him without any trial and 
further demands his immediate release. 



The Beogal National Chamber of Commerce 

Opening Day—Calcutta—19th March 1935 

The fortyeighth annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce was held on Tuesday, the 19th March 1935, in the Chamber Hall, 
Calcutta, imder the presidency of Mr.' Nalini Ranjan Saricar. The following is the 
text of the presidential address 

Gentlemen, the year 1934 opened with a tone of distinct optimism ; but at th« 
end of its career, uncertainty still seems to loom large over the economic horizon. 
It has been described as one of comparative eoonomio stability compared with the 
earlier depression years. This economic stability has unfortunately not been of a 

f eneral nature, and has had rather a negative significance. Which means that there 
as been in evidence from a world standpoint, not so much of a positive indication 
towards recovery as of an absence of major disturbances like the depreciation of the 
pound and the dollar. Such improvements in economic conditions as have been noticeable 
during the year have had mostly a local signiticanoo. The situation, e. g. in the sterling 
countries as well as in America has registered some improvement whereas in the gold 
countries, it still remains depressed. 

To adeqjuately gauge the present economic condition of the world, it is necessary 
to realise that whenever we speak of any improvement in the economic situation, the 
comparison is always with earlier depression years. As compared to 1929, we still 
have considerable leeway to make up. The deterioration which has set in in our 
eoonomio life can only he adequately appreciated when note is taken of the fact that 
before the world was plunged into the present crisis, its produotion had been record¬ 
ing an increase at an average rate of about 3 per cent per annum. As Sir Henry 
Strakosch aptly points out, had tliere been no depression, world production should 
have been 15 per cent greater now than it was live years ago, while in actual fact 
it has fallen by eight per cent. This fact coupled with the further phenomenon that 
population has continued to increase at tlie old average rate of about 1 per cent per 
annum would give some idea of the deterioration wmioh the general standard of life 
must have sustained. 

The salient features of 1934 are represented by the partial recovery in the internal 
economy of certain countries, mostly those which have depreciated their currencies, 
and by the depressed condition of mternational trade. The key to this development 
lies in the steady growtii of a nationalistic economic policy. The policy, however, has 
in aotual practice been found to be a double-edged one. Whi!e,_ on the one hand, it 
has undoubtedly helped some countries to rehabilitate in a certain measure their in¬ 
ternal economic conditions, it has, at the same time, increasingly throttled internation¬ 
al ti’ade. How far localised economic improvement can be artificially fostered and 
stimulated at the risk of and inspite of deterioration in the international trade position 
is a problem which is becoming both real and insistent. The economy in which we 
live has been associated with certain characteristics which may be summed up as the 
principles enumerated by the classical economic school. Although changed economic 
conditions will demand certain modifications in these principles, it is nevertheless a 
moot question whether the modifications that are now being imposed on our economic 
organisation are not of a such fundamental nature as to defeat the object we must 
all have in view. 

Another important event of the year is the course of the Amerioau experiment. 
Removed so far away from the actual scene of activity, it is difficult to say anything 
precisely about its results. Opinion expressed about the achievements of the new Deal 
are also extremely varied. It is the opinion of some experts that “hampered by many 
of the provisions of the N. E. A. Programme, American industry has had a difficult 
time, while psychologically confidence in the President’s plans undoubtedly waned. 
The result has been tbat economic affairs generally in America have followed an un¬ 
certain, though -on balance, usually upward course.” Others express the view 
that the President’s programme has not only helped to improve aotual conditions but 
has also brought that favourable psychological atmosphere which is essential to busi¬ 
ness recovery. In actual fact, although enemployment still continues to be serious, 
general prospects would appear' to be of a comparatively encouraging nature. 
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The actual situation of the world outside may he better appraised by a reference 
to the price levels, industrial production, and trade returns of the various countries. 
As I have already indicated, the year 1934 witnessed some improvement in the inter¬ 
nal conditions of mostly those countries which depreciated their currencies. But this 
improvement is not indicative of a defined tendency towards recovery of a nature as 
might be expected to permeate the whole range of trade and commerce. Taking the 
world as a whole, it is found that the gold value of international trade is now 
only one third of what it was in 1929, but its quantum was 70 per cent in the middle 
of 1933 but has since then improved to some extent. The volume of world’s industrial 
production, again, declined by about 30 per cent on the basis of 1929 but has by now 
advanced to the extent of 15 percent. Though all these figures do not constitute a 
reliable index to the real situation, they indicate, on the one hand, the increasing bur¬ 
dens on international commerce, and, on the other, give point to the fact that world 
conditions evince slight tendency towmrds improvement. But this tendency must 
needs be maintained if real recovery is to be sought by the creation of conditions 
favourable to unfettered flow of international trade. For, it is being apprehended in 
certain countries whether the measure of improvement in internal economy achieved 
has not already reached its maximum limits. It has been rightly emphasised that 
purely on an internal basis, no advance can be permanent or really stable, unless it 
IS accompanied by an improvement in international trade. In a recent issue of the 
“Economist”, it was rightly observed that “The meaning of this would appear to be 
that while it is possible to go a certain distance by stimulating internal activity 
whether by public expenditure, by direct government interference, by subsidy or 
otherwise-i-there are limits to such a movement; sooner or later difficulties of interna¬ 
tional trading act as a brake.” 

Coming to the individual countries it is found that countries with depreciated 
currencies have fared better in respect of commodity prices and industrial production. 
Prices in these countries, though following a downward trend till the end of 1932 had 
rallied in 1933 and have remained steady til! the la.st quarter of 1934. In England and 
Denmark the commodity prices have in certain seasons of tlie last year advanced even 
beyond the level of 1931. In the U. 8. A. also, commodity prices rose from 71 in 
December 1933 to 77 in December 1934, marking an advance of 6 per cent. In the 
countries on the gold standard, again, price levels have been continuouslv failing and 
even in 1934 no material improvement ensued. Industrial production also nas followed 
the same lines in the gold countries as contrasted with the countries on the depre¬ 
ciated currencies except in Italy where since the second quarter of 1934 industrial 
production has advanced apace and by the end of 3rd quarter has even outstripped the 
level of 1931 by 9 points. England has nearly attained the level of 1929, ana Sweden 
and Denmark have far exceeded it. Canada’s industrial production, though registering 
a decided advance over the level of 1931, falls short of 1929 level by more than 32 
points. 

In international trade again, the position of these two sets of countries appears to 
be reversed. In percentage shares of the total world exports, the gold countries like 
Prance, Italy and Netherlands have more than exceeded the level of 1929 while the 
United Kingdom and Canada have lost ground on the same basis. In the case of the 
U. S. A., however, the decline in its share in world export trade has been quite 
precipitous—the decline being from 15.61 per cent in 1929 te 10'95 per cent, in 1933. 
It is significant that in spite of the increased competitive power acquired 
by the countries on account of depreciation of currencies, their export 
trade has not been so well maintained as that of the countries on the gold standard. 
The advantage of currency depreciation has been, as Sir Strakoch points out, “made 
nugatory by the high tariffs and the many other restrictions to international trade 
which have been interposed, the world over.” Japan, hoivever, is the only country 
which has succeeded by a persistent policy of currency devaluation in developing a 
greater share of world’s export trade in 1933 as compared ivith 1929. During this 
period her share has advanced from 2.93 per cent to 313 per cent. 

These facts do not, however, go to prove that the countries which depreciated their 
currencies at some time or other have reaped no benefit therefrom. The actual situa¬ 
tion reveals, on the contrary, that these countries have been experiencing since 1931 
a greater measure of revival in trade and commerce than those adhering to the gold’ 
standard. This has been possible largely on account of the expansion of internal 
production and trade. 
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The foregoing considerations appear to lead to one conoiusion, viz,, that manipula¬ 
tion of currency and large expenditures on public works may produce a large measure 
of improvement in internal conditions but this improvement,-bv its very nature, is 
bound to be limited. A stable and broad based improvement is ultimately dependent 
on a revival of world trade and commerce. This, however, should not constitute an 
argument against the utility of national endeavours for economic recovery. In the 
absence of effective international co-operation every nation must proceed with its own 
policy keeping in view as much as possible its bearings on the rest of the world and 
striving at the same time for a better co-ordination of all the different national policies. 

Economic Situation in India 

Let ns now examine the position of India against this world background. The 
commodity prices as indicated by the Calcuta Wholesale Price Index Number shows 
but little improvement since 1932. The Index stood at 88 in December 1934 as it was 
in December 1932. In the U. K., Australia, Canada, and the U. 8. A. price levels 
evince appreciable advance in 1934 as compared to December 1933, while in case of 
most other commodities, slight improvement has not been maintained towards the end 
of 1934. Industrial production also has on the whole evinced an upward tendency. 
The production figure for cotton manufactures is 2.9 million yards for 1934 as against 
2’7 million yards in 1933 and 2 9 million yards in 1932. Tne production of iron and 
steel also increased and of all the varieties, production of steel ingots advanced from 
^4,000 tons during the first 11 months of 1933 to 798,000 tons in 1934. Production of 
jute manufactures registered a moderate advance owing to the release of 2 and a half 
percent of the hessian looms sealed under the agreement. With regard to the other 
commodities, the progress in production during the first quai’ter of the year was not 
well maintained in the last quarter. 

The increasing balance of trade in favour of India which was secured in 1933 was 
not maintained in 1934. In fact, India’s trade balance in merchandise underwent a 
substantial diminution as will be evident from the fact that while India’s total mer¬ 
chandise exports (including I'e-exports) in 1934 amounted to Rs. 151 orores as against 
Es. 147 crores in 1933, the imports amounted to Es. 126 orores as against Rs. 116 
crores. In other words, the trade balance in merchandise has declined from Rs. 31 
crores in 1933 to Rs. 25 orores in 1934—a situation which is certainly ominous for 
India as she is in great need of an increasing trade balance to meet her foreign 
commitments. The net balance of trade in favoui’ of India has of course been shown 
to be Rs, 85 9 crores in 1934 as aganinst Rs. 81’4 crores in 1933 but this has been 
possible because of the continuous exports of gold which amounted to Rs. 60 and a 
half crores in 1934 as against Rs. 51 crores in 1933. This represents another disquiet¬ 
ing feature of India’s economy. 

An analysis of the individual items of India’s iforeign trade reveals the fact that 
the increased volume of imports into India during 1934 is mainly accounted for by 
cotton piece-goods, silk and artificial silk-yarns, coal tar dyes, motor cars, machinery 
and rice. Imports of cotton piece-goods have advanced over 1933 by about Es. 158 
lakhs, silk and silk yarns by 73 lakhs, rice by Rs. 152 lakhs, motor cars by Es. 63 
lakhs, and coal tar dyes by Rs. 63 lakhs. On the export side, the principal increase 
is accounted for by raw cotton, and exports of lac also showed an improvement of 
about Rs. 2^ lakhs. Oilseeds, however, showed a decline in exports and the export 
of linseed which was adduced as an indication of the success of the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment registered a precipitous fall. There was also heavy decline in the exports of 
rice; jute, both raw and manufactured, declined in export. An analysis of the 
direction of India’s foreign trade, again, reveals that her export trade with a number 
of countries is steadily diminishing chiefly on account of restrictive measures adopted 
by them against India’s exports. During the year under review, India’s exports to 
such countries as Germany, Franca and Belgium have registerd the greatest decline. 
While during the first nine months of 1934-35 alone, Germany has taken more than 
2.75 crores worth of less goods from India as compared to the same period in 1933- 
34, France’s offtake has diminished by more than 2.50 crores and that of Belgium by 
more than 1.50 crores. This bears testimony to the fact that of all continental 
countries, Germany, France and Belgium have organised the most rigid restrictions 
against India’s exports to those countries. Besides, Poland has already discriminated 
against India’s rice exports on the ground that India does not receive manufactures 
from that country. A recent report again says that on the same ground Eoumania also 
has imposed a ban on imports from India which mainly consist of rice and jute 
manfactures. These facts do not, at any rate, auger well of ih« future prospects of 
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India's export trade. The Government of India should appreciate gravity of the 
situation and take adequate steps, through India’s Trade Commissioners in Europe, for 
the preservation of India’s export market on the continent. 

I shall novr make a brief referenoe to the commodities which are of special intereets 
to Bengal. 

JCTE 

The crop estimate of 1934 showed no marked reduction as compared with 1933 
and indicated an outturn of 7,939,000 bales as against 7,987,000 bales in 1933. 
The exports of raw jute fell from 729,000 tons in 1933 to 721,000 tons in 1934 
or by 1 per cent in quantity and from Rs. 10,90 lakhs to Rs. 10,25 lakhs 

or by 6 per cent in value. An analysis of the distribution of the exports of raw jute 

shows that the U. K. took only 167,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,.32 lakhs in 1934, showing 

a decline of 12,000 tons in quantity and of Rs. 33 lakhs in value in comparison with 

her offtake in 1933. The offtake of Germany declined from 150,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
and that of France from 86000 tons to 78,000 tons. Italy, however, increased her 
offtake from 62,000 tons to 78,000 tons and J.apan from 17,000 tons to 22,000 tons. 
The offtakes of Sweden, Argentine, Spain and China showed moderate increase but the 
shares of Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, the U. S. A., and Brazil showed a decline. 

During the early part of 1934, tne price of raw jute was on the whole more pro¬ 
mising than it was' in the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of the slacken¬ 
ing of foreign demand for raw jute as reflected in the declining volume of its exports, 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to restrict the production of the fibre dur¬ 
ing the year 1935, by 31'2 per cent, introduced an upward tendency in the price. 
Accordingly there was a rise of about Re 1 and 8 a.s. per bale in the case of pucca oalee. 
Though the restriction scheme will bo carried out on a voluntary basis, the decision 
of the Government to harness their official resources to the task and to spend Rs. 
W, 000 for the maintenance of the propaganda has so far helped to sustain the price 
of raw jute. The price index for raw jute was 38 at the end of 1933 but during the 
first quarter of 1934, it ranged between 42 and 43. Subsequently it receded to 38 in 
October, but by the close-, of the year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a downward 
trend has ensued in the beginning of the present year. 

.lUTE MaSUTACTUBIS 

The exports of jute manufactures declined from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakha 
or by two per cent in 1934. While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 miUiona 
valued at Rs. 9'91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millions valued at Rs. 9’99 lakhs in 1934, thus 
showing an increase of 11 millions in quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs in value, the 
exports of gunny cloths amounted to only 1,029 million yards valued at Rs. 10,74 lakhs 
as compared with 1,053 milllion yards valued at Rs. 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
decrease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Rs. 51 lakhs in value. But inspite of 
this falling-off in international demand for juto manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity on account of the existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures and consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half per 
cent of the hessi.an looms sealed down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
mill stocks of hessian cloth and bags were larger than in the previous year. The 
shar e of the U. K. in the exports of gunny bags advanced from 43 millions in 19^ 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, U. S. S. R., the Netherlands, 
France and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian gunny bags, but the offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia except Java and Hong Kong, 
all other countries took more of India’s gunny b.ags in 1934 than in 1933. 

South Africa and the U. S. A. also enlarged tlieir purchases in 1934. In the offtake 
of gunny cloth, also, the U. S. A. remained the largest single customer, but her pur¬ 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards in 1934. Canada 
also took less gunny cloth in the year under review. But exports to Argentine 
advanced from 187 million yards to 218 million yards, to the U. K. from 50 million 
yards to 52 million yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 million yards. 

Throughout the year the hessian market wa.s on the whole steady and prices ruled 
better than in 1933. Barring seasonal fluctuations, the price levef was in sympathy 
with the prices of raw jute. The price index for jute manufactures was 75 in 
December 1933. In sympathy with the price of raw jute, it rose during the early 
part of the year and it climbed upto 83 in February, but it declined subsequently to 73 
m June, but it again improved gradually and rose to 76 towaids the close of the 
yew 1934. 
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Ricb 

The rice crop of 1933-34, although slightly •less than the previous year’s good crop, 
was satisfactory, particularly in Burma where the yield was 5 per cent in excess of 
the preceding year. The estimated yield for the year 1934-85, however, is likely to be 
to some extent less than that of the year 1933-34. The overseas demand for rice consider- 
ablv declined as evidenced in the trMe returns for the year. The total exports of rice 
including rice in the husk and rice flour, during 1934 amounted to 1,395,000 tons 
valued at Es. 8,65 lakhs as compared with 1,843,000 tons valued at Rs. 11,43 lakhs 
in 1933 which indicates a decline of 24 per cent both in quantity and value. It is 
noteworthy that almost all the largest customers of India, namely, Germany, Nethe- 
lands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements and China have curtailed their offtakes of Indian rice. 
This material decline in rice exports from India is no doubt largely due to the pur¬ 
suit of nationalistic economic policies by the various countries to develop their own 
sources of supply of food-stuffs, no less to the reactions of the Ottawa Agreement 
which has served to antagonise the foreign countries against India and induced them 
to take restrictive measures against Inma’s exports. Burma’s exports of rice lost 
grounds in China while the comparatively cheap rice from Siam and Indo China 
successfully competed with Burmese exports. At the same time, large imports of 
foreign rice, particularly from Siam and Japan entered India. The excess imports of 
this foreign rice over 1933 amounted to as much as Rs. 152 lakhs during 19^. The 
South Indian market was specially affected by this influx of foreign rice. The cultiva¬ 
tors applied to the Madras Government for protection whereupon a special officer was 
appointed to investigate into the matter. In the meantime, a non-official resolution has 
been adopted in the Assembly urging the Government of India to impose a duty on 
the exports of foreign rice. I am glad that the Government of India have since 
moved in the matter and introduced a bill for restricting importation of foreign rice 
into India. 

Prom the standpoint of Bengal, however, the problem of rice has assumed a new 
significance with the proposed separation of Burma from India as recommended by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. The free entry of rice into India from Burma is 
causing grave anxiety. It has been ru-ged by the rice trade in Bengal that the cheap 
importation of Burmese rice threatens the interests of Bengal trade in rice; and the 
demand for a duty on Burmese rice is gradually growing insistent. Even leaving 
aside, however, the question of the probable repercussions of separation on economic 
re&tions between India and Burma, it is in the interests of Bengal to develop her 
sources of supply in order to achieve as far as possible self-sufficiency in regard to 
food-stuffs. In view of the fact that the scheme of jute restriction is already in 
operation in Bengal, there is likely to be a larger scope for rice production in the 
province, and I may, in this connexion, refer to the demand that was recently made 
by this Chamber to the effect that in any trade agreement that the Government of 
India may enter into with the Government of separated Burma, the former should 
reserve powers in their hands to prohibit dumping of rice from the separated Burma 
at very low prices. 

Tea 

The production of tea in India during 1933 was 383 million pounds and the estimated 
yield for 1934 is in the neighbourhood of 395 million pounds. Exports of tea in 1934 
amounted to 320 million pounds valued at Rs. 20,42 lakhs as against 325 million pounds 
valued at Rs. 19,06 lakhs during 1933. This two per cent decline in quantity of tea 
exports was mainly due to the decline in the shipments of tea to the principal coun¬ 
tries. The offtake of Indian tea by the U. S. A. declined from 10 million pounds to 
about 7 million pounds in 1934. Canada’s offtake also decreased from 15 million 
to 12 million pounds. Similarly the shares of Australia, New Zealand, Persia and 
Egypt fell off, but Chille and Arabia increased their offtake of India’s tea. The U. S. 
S. R., however, reduced her offtake from 2 million pounds in 1933 to a little over 
35,000 pounds in 1934; in the belief that Russia offered a potential market for absorp¬ 
tion of more tea, efforts were proposed to be made by the International Tea Commi¬ 
ttee to push on the sales of tea there, but it is reported that the proposal has fallen 
through. The production in the non-restriction countries is reported to have increased 
from 14 per cent in 1932-33 to 18 percent in 1933-34. In consequence, over-production 
of tea is apprehended. And, in actual fact, prices of tea have not been maintained at 
the same level in 1934 as in 1933 ; for, by the end of the year, the level of prices 
evinced a downward trend which still prevails. The average price of tea for export 
during the 1933-34 season was 9as. 7p. while the price for the 1934-35 season upto 
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the 21st January, 1935 was 8 as. 11 p. against 9as, 8p. for the same period in the 
preceding year. Tea sold for international consumption, however, received a better 
price; for the average price ruled till the third week of January 1935 at 5as. 2p. as 
against 4as. 8p. in the same period in 1934. 

Budget Pboposals 

I will now make a few observations on the financial position of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The first Budget which Sir James Grigg introduced the other day in the Legi¬ 
slative Assembly discloses a pleasant picture of surplus of income over expenditure. 
I should like to congratulate Sir James Grigg on the good luck which he has had at 
the very start of his regime. But I should also add that the skill and judgment which 
he has displayed in distributing the surplus of the three years 1933-34,1934-35 and 1935-36 
is no less deserving of commendation. Leaving aside the contributions to the Bihar 
Government for earthquake relief and to Bengal for restoring the budgetary equilibrium, 
mention should, in particular, bo made to the allocations made by Sir James Grigg 
for Rural Development scheme, Broadcasting as well as for expenditure on road deve¬ 
lopment. It is indeed a happy augury that the Government of India have at long last 
realised at least in part their responsibility in the matter of rural reconstruction; and 
our only regret is that the sum now made available is not adequate for the end in view. 

While, however, the action of Sir James Grigg in thus setting aside a orore of 
rupees for rural development scheme will be greatly appreciated, I must at the same 
time express my disappointment at the pronouncement subsequently made by him in 
introducing the Finance Bill, against a planned system of economy and a distinct bias 
he has evinced for a policy of laiasex Jaire. It is too late in the day to decry against 
economic planning, and I do not propose to detain you by making any observations 
on the need for the adoption of a well-conceived system of planned economy, but I 
would only like to remind the Hon’ble the Finance Member that when most countries 
of the world are proceeding apace with schemes boldly conceived and worked under 
the auspices of the Government and have achieved large measure of economic recpvery, 
it will spell disaster to India if the Government persist in their haphazard policy so 
long followed. 

I would farther like to add that the observations recently made by Sir James Grigg 
in the Assembly about the prospect of augmenting the income of the masses through 
the adoption of any capital expenditure schemes and also of giving any substantial 
strength to the economic fabric through any scheme of capital expenditure are not quite 
tenable, at least under conditions as they obtain in India. Sir James’s observations are 
no doubt based on the opinion hold by the Government in England. But other coun¬ 
tries like America, South Africa, Italy, Australia, etc., have also undertaken consider¬ 
able public works expenditure with a view to stimulate recovery, and have obtained 
satisfactory results. In India, further, the country is still largely undeveloped, and 
consequently the scope for suitable public works expenditure should be wide enough. 
Construction of roads and bridges, large housing programmes in crowded cities, 
improvement of drainage, irrigation and clearing waterways to evade floods and deve¬ 
lopment of hydroelectric power provide suitable lines on which public works expendi¬ 
ture may be undertaken in India with great advantage. Farther, development of 
rural areas in India where almost-everv village may be said to be depressed also calls 
for action on the part of the Government on the lines on which reconstructional work 
in the West Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside in England has been begun on a 
considerable scale. The Honourable Member stated but a truism when he said that 
public expenditure could only result in a gain if devoted to projects which would 
increase the productivity of the country and show definite prospects of adequate 
return more or less in the near future. Such a rigid orthodox view of the produc¬ 
tivity of any scheme of public expenditure does not take note of the fact that such 
schemes have been considered and adopted by all Governments as a means of giving 
an impetus to the drooping economic life of the people and have in many oases been 
found to yield on balance substantial results. Further, there can be no denying that 
the_ effects of capital expenditure in a period of depression permeate through the 
entire economic structure of a country and as such help to stimulate the industrial 
activities of the country. The productivity of such expenditure is not thus to be 
assessed merely by the revenue yields of the project to which the borrowed funds 
may be applied, but a rational criterion of evaluation would be its effect on the 
whole of the national economy. 

With regard to the restoration of the 5 per cent salary cut, I should like to 
observe that though this may have been induced by a pledge on the part of the Gov- 
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eminent it entails -an excessive burden on the people who are badly in need ot relief 
from taxation. It can hardly be gainsaid that the cost of administration in ^dis is 
disproportionately high, and that a highly expensive administration as we have in this 
country, necessarily restricts the capacity of the Government to discharge their res¬ 
ponsibilities adequately in respect of various developmental works. The need for bring¬ 
ing costs down to proper level and more in keeping with the resources of the country 
cannot be over-estimated, and it is desirable that the Government should take &e 
earliest opportunity to effect a revision of the existing scales of salaries in the superior 
services, so as to prevent the continuance of this heavy burden on the people even 
under the impending reforms. 


Rural Ekconsieuctior 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, I should like to say a few words about our most 
important and insistent economic problem viz., the rehabilitation of our rural_ economy. 
That the prosperity of the people of this country is intimately associated with tlmt of 
the agriculturists is a simple truism. All our energy and resourcefulness should there¬ 
fore be directed in the first place to evolving a suitable programme of action as will 
help to revive the prosperity of our countless villages. 

It is no doubt a happy sign of the times that the Government of the country, both 
Central and Provincial, have now awakened to the seriousness of our rural economic 
problem, and have also initiated certain measures like the establishment of land-mortgage 
banks, appointment of a marketing board, expenditure of one crore for village recons¬ 
truction work, the initiation of Bengal Development Bill etc., with a view to improve 
the economic condition of our rural population. I only wish that the measures under¬ 
taken from time to time by the Government formed co-related parts of a scheme 
of rural , development, which in its turn fitted in with a plan of national develop¬ 
ment. ' 

But welcome as must be the indications of the appreciation of the Government of its 
responsibility in respect of our rural economic problem, I am of the opinion that the ui'ge 
for and ^e basis of our rural economic reconstruction programme must be found m the 
villages themselves. I do not in the least want to belittle the immense necessity of Go¬ 
vernmental initiative in tackling certain aspeths of our rural economic problem like 
imting, rural indebtedness etc. ; what I should like to convey is that our best and 
most effective instrument for rural reconstruction would consist of a better human 
material in the villages. Nothing could be better than if the rural population were 
adequately educated by widespread propaganda to appreciate their particular problems 
and evolve on their own initiative suitable remedies therefor, with, of course, outside 
assistance when necessary. 

What I feel is essentially needed to-day to rehabilitate our rural life is a change and 
a re-orientation in the outlook of our rural population. In place of their present 
attitude of gloom and despair, we have to enthuse them with hope for and confidence 
in their future. In place again of a too much dependence on cash crops, we have to 
educate them on and help them to secure certain advantages which they may easily 
reap from our natural conditions. 

A most important feature of our present day rural economy is the pre-eminent 

S osition which cash crops play in it, with the result that when their prices register a 
ecline, as in the present crisis, our whole rural economy stands in imminent danger 
of complete collapse. This is as precarious a,nd unsatisfactory a situation as it is, in 
a sense, unnecessary. For, if the cultivator gives due attention to the production of 
food crops and subsidiaries such as vegetables and fruits, and this he can only do,— 
instead of concentrating mostly on—commerical crops, he will least be better able to 
provide himself with such things as are necessary for the sustenance of his 
family, and will not have to run the risk of a hazardous living which an exc^ive 
dependence on cash crops must necessarily entail. I fully appreciate that a cultivator 
will have to divert to a certain extent his attention to the production of cash 
crops so that the money opined from their sale may be utilised to provide his other 
necessities like rent, interest, debt charges and other wants. All I want to convey is 
that the peasant should be educated to appreciate that his attention should in the first 
place be directed to the production cf such things as are necessary to keep his body 
and soul together ; and we must be thankful to nature for her bounty which enables 
the agriculturist in this province to produce by his own efforts the essential r^uire- 
ments of life. In this way, I believe our villages can be made self-sufficient in res¬ 
pect of certain essentims of life and for the maintenance of a certain minimum 
standard of living. The cultivator should also be instructed in the benefits of co-opera- 
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tive work. Our co-operative system still needs considerable improvement so M to 
make its services more useful to the agrioulturist. I hope the measures wh«m the 
Centred Government propose to undertake in this connection on the recommendations 
of Mr. Darling woula yield fruitful results. • 

In addition to the agriculturist, the position of such rural inhabitants as pursue 
village industries and other professional callings like blacksmithy, pottery and weaving 
needs rehabilitation. The improvement in the condition of our rural population and 
propaganda in favour of the use of products manufactured in the yills^e instead of 
imported substitutes would materially help to improve the condition of our village 
artisans. Further, development of village industries would provide opportunities to 
agriculturists themselves to usefully employ their idle time. 

In the task of rehabiliting our rural economic life, our primary duty should be to help 
the agriculturists to help themselves. The reconstruction of our rural life should be 
based on the efforts of our rural population. To achieve this end, we shall have to 
educate our agricultural population m the economic problems that face them. Such 
problems as elementary education, sanitation etc., also deserve the foremost attention, 
for it is only an intelligent population that can analyse problems and adopt measures 
to tackle them. No work is, therefore, more important than that of carrying on an 
intensive educative propaganda among our rural population. We have to arm them 
with the power which knowledge and understanding bring and which inspires hope and 
confidence. 

Activities op tk* Chambeb in 1934 

Gentlemen, I would now to like to make a few observations on the •activities of 
your Committee during last year. As you will find from Report, the subject of 
granting adequate protection to various industries, as well as that of the advisability of 
India’s entering into trade agreements with the United Kingdom and the Empire countnes 
engaged the attention of the Committee for the greater part of the year. I 
mention, in particular, the action taken by the Government of India in granting to™ 
preference to the British Steel Industry, as well as the views urged by the Lancashire 
Deputation on the attention of the British Government, and the protests that were 
made by the Committee against any legislative or administrative measures calculated 
to weaken the position of Indian industries vis-a-vis that of our foreign competitors. 
I should also refer to the discriminative action taken by the Government of Boinbay 
against the importation into Western Presidency of perfumed spirits manufactured in 
Bengal. As yor are aware, similar handicaps arc imposed against Bengal perfumery 
products in several other provinces, notably Madras, but it is unfortunate that till now 
the appeals made from time to time by this (.Chamber to the Government of Bengw 
have not borne any fruit. A similar fate has also been shared by the mustard oil 
industry of Bengal. The industry has been continuing in a very precarious condRion 
for the last two years owing to the discriminatory freight policy pursued by the E. 1. 
Ry. The l hamber has been moving the Railway Board for a revision of the policy 
ever since the question was brought to its attention by several members of the Ch^- 
her, but the unduly long time that the Board is taking in coming to a decision _ has 
resulted in the failure of a pretty good number of oil mills of the Pro^noe. 
I do not wish to detain you longer by referring to other matters to which your Com- 
mittee had to give their attention last year, and to which references are made in the 
Report. 

I would conclude by making a brief reference to the Accounts of the Chamber, ^e 
total liability at the end of the year was about Rs. 5,500 (in round figures). Ims 
has been due to our expectations regai’ding the realisation of subscription not having 
been fulfilled, due no doubt to the financial stringency of many of the members who 
have suffered much from the economic depression; there was also some slight excess 
expenditure under two items, the excess amounts being about Rs. 30 under Electric 
chares and about Es. 76 under l barges General. These excess items were duly 
considered by the Executive Committee and they now await your sanction. I am, 
however, glad to inform you that almost all the liabilities have been met by special 
donations contributed by the members of the Committee. 

_ With these words, gentlemen, I beg to move that the Report of the retiring Com¬ 
mittee together with the Statement of Accounts be adopted”. 
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The political condition of country is fast changing. Amongst the many momentous 
questions before the country, tlie economic regeneration of the masses has become a 
question of paramount necessity and the country is showing a remarkable sense ef 
unity to attain that objective. This solidarity is os.sential at tho present juncture as 
the country is face to face with grave constitutional issues. It is perhaps needless to 
say at this stage anything at length against the scheme of political advance envisaged 
under tlio Government of India Bill. But it must be emphatically stated that the pro¬ 
posals, underlying the Bill on which the Reforms are bassed, appear to bo deliberately 
framed with a view to cripple the political and economic progress of the country. 
While there has been an advance in tlie matter of provincil autonomy, the Reforms 
have not conceded any substantial political pow'er at the Centre. The system has been so 
devised that we have no control over the services, tho military and practically 80 per 
cent of tho total expenditure out of the taxable revenue and its provisions of checks 
will lead to a continual wrangle amongst the responsible Federal Mini.sters. On the 
other hand, for this meagre political gain, the country is being permanently saddled 
with communal representation, indirectod elections and safeguards unknown in tlie 
constitution of any other country. 

In the economic sphere, the Bill has introduced new principles which will have 
the effect of perpetuating tho economic drain of the country. To safeguard British 
interests, the Inaian Lemslature has not only been deprived of the right of under¬ 
taking any measures, winch will have the appearance of discriminating against them 
either directly or indirectly, howsoever necessary those measures may be, in the best 
economic interests of India, but also tho Governor-Genera! has been empowered to 
negative any execution, which, in his opinion, .savours of such discrimination. It has 
also been provided that no discrimination should be made in granting subsidies be¬ 
tween Indian concerns and British concerns established in India. Taken together with 
the special provisions relatiim to shipping, in tho absence of an absolute right to the 
enjoyment of the Coastal Trade, India can never hope to build up lier MercanUle 
Marine. In short, all these provisions relating to safeguards, commercial discrimination 
and shipping render completely ineffective the inherent powers of a country’s legsila- 
ture to adopt any fiscal policy or measures best suited to the economic interests of 
the country. 

The economic condition of tiie country has changed a little, though there are signs 
to indicate that we are getting out of the'worst period of depression. During the year, 
the general index of prices remained practically constant at 90, and the index of export 
commodities which are mainlv agricultural, continued to move at a lower level from 
69 to 72, thus indicating that,'so far as the bulk of the people were concerned, their 
real income did not show any material improvement. 

Though it might be admitted that recovery in other countries has influenced the 
foreign trade to a certain extent, there aro hardly any signs of a recovery of a per¬ 
manent nature and but for tlie export of gold, it would have been difficult to maintain 
the exchanged at one shilling and six ponce. 

Ever since the abandonment of the gold standard by the United Kingdom in Sep¬ 
tember, 1921, exports of gold fropi India have been very substantial and if this conti¬ 
nues at the same space for some time, whatever hidden treasures India have in 
possession will soon disappear and she can no longer depend on exports of gold 
to liquidate her external debt. For a predominantly agricultural country like India, 
her economic structure is based upon her ability to sell her raw materials in the world 
markets, and so long as she is unable to find suitable markets for the sale of her 
agricultural produce, she cannot afl'ord to incur external debt which is already a 
considerable bui’den on her resoui’ces, by allowing freely an incessant flow of imports 
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/into her borders. The policy of economic isolation which is being attempted in many 
a foreign country will not be a suitable' one for India, and new avenues for exports 
will have to be explored by establishing trade relations with foreign countries on 
reciprocal basis. 

There has not been any definite improvement in our export trade which can 
speciftcadly attribute as the effect of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. The United 
Kingdom being the only supplier of manufactured articles within the Empire, the 
advantages conferred on her under the Ottawa Scheme outweighed the benefits which 
India shared along with the Domnions as suppliers of raw materials. The working of 
the scheme, even according to the Government of India’s report for the period ending 
March 1934, does not indicate any material benefit to the export of agricultural produce 
of India. The direct effect of this scheme has been to impede the creation of direct 
markets with foreign countries in a number of articles and to encourage entrepot trade 
in London mai'kets. It has to some extent checked the growth of internationalism in 
trade relations between India and the other countries of the world and even provoked 
foreign countries with colonial possessions to create close preserves on lines similar to 
those created by the United Kingdom. It has been argued that tlie Empire market is 
the only stable market and tli.at it would be in India’s interest to develop it. I must 
sound a note of warning to those who are inclined to argue on these linos that India, 
as a substantial producer of raw materials, cannot in the long run, afford to depena 
upon one single market—however stable at the risk of losing her place in tlie other 
important foreign markets of the world. Even the United Kingdom wliich initiated Die 
move of preserving Empire market for Empire countries, has all along during this 
period been concluding trade treaties with a number of foreign countries and it -would 
DO to India’s advant^e if she is to follow suit by negotiating independent trade treaties 
with her best foreign customers. The Legislative Assembly would soon be called 
upon to review the effects of the working of the Ottawa Scheme of preferences and I 
hope the Assembly would take note of the above factors in examining the material that 
would'be placed before them by the Government and would arrive at a decision as to 
how far India should commit herself in any scheme of Empire Preference. 

CoTTOK 4ND Coal 

The year showed a noticeable advance both in the production of cotton piecegoods 
and the diversification of the varieties manufactured, thoueh the fortunes of the indus¬ 
try at many centres were anything but satisfactory. Many of the companies could 
hardly show any surplus even to cover the depreciation cnarges. This was due to 
overlapping of production in certain stylos, and tlie low purchasing power of the 
masses, who are tlio main consumers of cloth. It was perhaps just as well that the 
industry had to pass througli those difficult times, because it forced many of the 
manufacturers to improve their organisation, and urged them to economise in various 
directions. The most noticeable feature of the year has been the rationalisation under¬ 
taken on a largo scale at the two chief centres of Bombay and Ahraedabad, which 
between them .account for nearly two-thirds of the ^production. While those efforts 
deserve our sympathy, it is painful to find that no organis^ effort is being made 
to capture the Indian market in all styles of piecegoods. Taking the triennial avarage 
we are obliged to import 930 million yards a year, i. e. about 31 per cent of our mil 
production, amountim to 3,030 million yards per year. There is no rea.soa why the 
country could not efficiently and cheaply produce these styles, which are being impor¬ 
ted from the foreign countries. 

Coal presents a different and an unhappy picture. Ever since the post-war period, 
the industry has been having a series of bad years, whoso end does not appear in 
sight. This is due to the fact that probably in on other country, the industry is so 
much dependent on industrial consumption as in India, with the consequence that it 
can hope for a revival only following the revival of industry. Therefore, the poor 
off-take by the Railways, the depressed conditions of various industries and the 
diminishing Bunker trade had their effects on the coal industry. However, the trouble 
has been greatly extenuated by the unsympathetic treatment that the -industry has 
been receiving from the Railways in the matter of freight rates, with the consequence 
that there has been a lack of proper distribution of the proauotion and a lack of 
remunerative prices. If the coal industry is to occupy the place it deserves in our 
national economy, there has to bo a radical revision in tlie freight policy. With 
properly adjusted rates, the industry might be able to obtain a wider market for coke 
in the different urban centres of the country, and thus decrease its wholesale depen¬ 
dence on purely industrial consumption. 
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TOie production of sugar increased considerably, though some factories 'were des¬ 
troyed by the earthquake disaster and the fortunes of the industry have been fairly 
satisfactory. 

During the short period of three years, the country has been able to build up an 
industry approximately at a cost of Rs. 15 crores and thus save an annual drain of 
more than 10 crores of rupees. This large amount has gone to benefit the agrictdtur- 
ist, the labour employed in the sugar mills and the industrialists. In no other industry 
the policy of protection has been so completely vindicated as in this ease. The inter¬ 
nal compitition has increased to such an extent that the industrialist will be left with 
no greater profit than a responsible return, on the capital invested. 

Railways 

It will thus be noticed that the industries in general showed an improvement and 
in most cases the indices of production show an increase as compared with the pre¬ 
vious year. The Railways shared in the revival of the industrial activities. The num¬ 
ber of wagons loaded increased nearly by 7 per cent over the previous year, due 
specially to an increase in the movement of cotton, oil seeds and fuel. The passenger 
and other high grade traffic, however, declined leaving the Railways no substantial 
benefit out of their comparatively better position on the Goods Side. 

The real problems which the Railways had to face during the year, and still have 
to face, are, however, different. D has been increasingly felt during the year that 
there should be a radical revision in the relations that the Railways bear to 
industries. The Railway authorities have still to realise that the Railways exist 
for a cheap and efficient service of the public and not for securing a particular per¬ 
centage of return on the capital invested. To do the latter, is a comparatively easy 
matter in India, as most of the Railways are concerns of state monopoly. But to run 
them efficiently and cheap, so that the ireights do not weigh too heavily on the traffic 
requires ability and breadth of vision, when the management sadly lacks. Any hopes 
that we might have entertained of such an unsatisfactory situation being remMied in 
near future under the Federal Government have been shaken by the very objectionable 
proposals specifically laid down in the Government of India Bill for tne constitution 
of me Federal Railway Authority. These proposals are in contravention of the pro¬ 
mises so far given at the Bound Table Conferences that the Indian 
Legislature will be given free hand in constituting the Federal Railway 
Authority. We must lodge an emphatic jprotest against these proposals in the 
Government of India Bill which will make the Federal Government and its Ministers 
helpless in the administration of railways inasmuch as all important powers have been 
vested in the Governor-General The Railways in India constitute one of her biggest 
assets and as such its administration should be entirely in the hands of the Indians 
and subject to the fullest control of the Indian Legislature. 

Another problem that the Railways had to face during the year was the increasing 
competition from the Roads. Whatever the causes may be, the problem is certainly 
grave and cannot be solved, unless there is a greater co-ordination between the Rail 
and the Roads. These is a shortage of roads in India compared with other countries 
and in future, the Road Transport is likely to assume a much greater importance. The 
development of roads, therefore, will have to be as feeders of Railways, and not as 
competitive units. The Road Transport cannot be expected to make much headway, 
until the octroi obtaining in many of the -towns is replaced by some other form of 
taxation. 

Monetary Policy 

Our agricultural and industrial troubles which were partly due to the world depres¬ 
sion, were aggravated by the terrible natural calamities like the earthquake and the 
froS. These could have been mitigated to a certain extent, if the Government had 
pursued a different policy. For instance, it tried to maintain both the exchange smd 
Hie price level, with the inevitable result that it had to follow a policy of extensive 
contraction of currency and thus allow gold to acquire a fictitious value and be expor¬ 
ted in large quantities. This doubly increased the hardships of the people, as it, on 
tee one hand, reduced the value of their producte, and on the other, deprived them of 
their only reserve. It may be argued that, duo to a contraction of exports, gold would 
have been exported as a matter of course. In that case, tee price level would have 
increased by the realisation of these exports of gold. But a comparison with tee 
price level of United Kingdom or U. S. A. will show that this has not been allowed 
to happen. 
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A similarly unnecessary sacrifioe has been imposed on the country through the 
silver policy ot the Government of India. On more than one occasion, the country has 
complained against the serious consequences of this policy, but it has been of no avail. 
When the Hilton-Young Commission recommended the sales of silver, it was with the 
express idea that the proceeds would be utilised to build up gold reserves. But the 
Goveniment had no intention of doing so, and instead, it utilised them for cancelling 
ad hoe securities in the paper currency reserves. Apart from the fact that this has 
contracted the currency and thus increased the rigour of deflation, the wisdom of this 
policy is doubtful from another angle also. It should be remembered that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are and continue to remain even under the Reserve Bank Act, under an 
obligation to exchange paper currency for silver. 'Whilst, therefore, this obligation lasts, 
there is always a contingency that silver reserves would be needed, as they were in the 
past and the Government of India might have to purchase them again in a dear market. 
It also appears that the requirements of the U. S. A. are large, and that the current 
supplies Of silver are not adequate. Under the circumstances, a more cautious policy 
on the part of the Government is desirable from all points of view. 

Great hopes are entertained in the country by the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank, which is expected to start a new monetary era. As regards the selection of the 
personnel of the Board of Directors is concerned, it has met with the general approval 
of the country. Whether the hopes entertained about the Bank will be realised or not, 
will depend upon a correct interpretation of the duties and obligations of a Central 
Bank. If the Bank is to build up a Bill Market, and substantially help the agriculture 
and the industries, the rate structure will have to be so arranged that a certain amount 
of Bank Money is at the permanent disposal of the market. In this, it will be follow¬ 
ing the practice of the Federal Reserve System of the U. S. A., which, during a short 
period, has been able to secure for the American Banking System a remarkable progress 
ny keeping quite a large part ot its funds as a permanent part of the funds of the 
money market. Again, there is in the country a rich indigenous Banking organisation, 
which, it is the duty of the Reserve Bank to preserve and develop. In this connection 
it is hoped that the Bank will jealously guard its sphere of influence and object to any 
Legislation being passed without its approval, which will have a direct or an indirect 
influence on this Banking organisation. 

Trade Aokeemenis 

In matters industrial, notwithstanding the growing ideals of economic self-sufficiency 
in other countries not excluding the United Kingdom the policy of rapid Industrialisation 
has not been undertaken. But the new orientation which is being given to the Tariff 
Policy, through Trade Agreements, and which will leave the country with a shadow of 
protection is a matter of grave and more immediate concern. Those who argue that the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement is to be short lived, or those who say that it gives 
Lancashire no more than what it already enjoyed, ignore the real point at issue. It is 
not so much the concessions themselves, which are to be deprecated, but the fact that 
attempts are being made to convert these concessions into the basic principles of the 
Tariff Policy. It may be that the Tariff Board sometimes used the price differentials as 
a convenient guide in arriving at its conclusions. Another harmful innovation introduced 
is that the margin of protection between the United Kingdom goods and the foreign 

f oods shall not be altered, so as to be detrimental to the interests of the United King- 
om goods. In other words, if it is found necessary to concede a bigger market to any 
foreign country, this can only be done by sacrificing India’s share of the market. The 
most objeotionaole feature of the Agreement is that the United Kingdom industrialists 
can object to the continuance of protection to any of our industries at any particular 
level at any time. Unless there is a reasonable guarantee that the protection granted 
will be continued for a sufficiently long period, no industry will be able to undertake a 
programme of Capital investment, with a view to increase its productive equipment, and 
the country will be no better off for all its sacrifices. No government has been known 
to have surrendered such valuable principles unmindful of its own requirements. 

These Arguments,—the Ottawa, the Indo-Japanese and the Indo-British—will ter¬ 
minate shortly. At that time instead of the negotiations being rushed through, suffi¬ 
cient material should be made available to the public to guage their effects on trade 
and the industry of the country. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the 
practice of securing greater trade privileges, by means of separate agreements, is 
increasing and we shall find it necessary to enter into many such agreements in futui-e. 
The Indo-Burma Agreement is already under consideration. It is the direct outcome 
of the political separation forced on Bui-ma, and the preservation and continuance pf 
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the economic status quo can he its only justification. It is, therefore, stressed that any 
understanding arrived at between the two countries should grant to Indian business, 
labour and capital, the same freedom and privileges that they have been enjoying so 
far. It should also be provided that Indian goods entering Burma will continue to 
receive the same treatment as hithertofore. 

Perhaps, the only relieving feature of the year is the growing consciousness in 
the country that all is not well with our economic system as it should be. If the 
economic resources are to bo used to the best advantage and if anv conflict of interest 
is to be avoided, there should be a clear conception of such an ideal towai'ds which 
the Society is expected to evolve. The misdirected attempts at drop Restrictions show 
what can happen in the absence of such an ideal, when the real issue is to raise the 
income of the people. Equally misplaced are the efforts undertaken in several provinces 
either to drive out the moneylender or to substitute him by an agriculturist money¬ 
lender. Whatever his fault may be, it has been universally recognised that he has 
rendered a very useful service to the rural economy, which is difficult to be replaced 
by any other agency for some time to come. Yet, to single him out as the only cause 
of the hardships of the i^riculturists, is not only unwise at present, but also unjust, 
seeing that in effect, he is being deprived of his property. In a co-ordinated Society 
he can be transformed into a beneficent institution. 

The main objective in oiir case is to increase the purchasing power of the agricul¬ 
turist, and any scheme of reorganisation that we undertake, must have this as the 
real and ultimate goal. It will mean on the one hand an increase in the productivity 
of the soil, tlirough a reform in our methods of cultivation, and on the other, several 
re-arrangements which will enable him to use the existing purchasing power to better 
economic ends. The institution of Land Mortage Banks and the Co-operative Credit 
Societies will be helpful in this direction, but their progress will have to be far more 
rapid, and the funds at their disposal far larger, if they are to be of any service to 
the agriculturist. The entire credit structure should be so linked up with tho Reserve 
Bank and the commercial banks that it will put much larger funds at the disposal of 
the agriculturist. This, together with schemes of cattle insurance against infectious 
diseases, will remove a great burden from tho shoulders of the agriculturist. The 
primary necessity of the hour is a reduction of tho expenditure for the up-keep of 
the State and its proper distribution directly over services wliich will benefit the 
agriculturist. Without it, all schemes of reorganisation will result in nothing. Even 
these improvements wilj leave a larger number of people on land than what it could 
support; and a larger time than what they can gaintully occupy. No doubt, a part of 
this surplus population will be ab.sorbed in the major industries Jas they developed, 
but what is remly wanted, is a greater decentralisation of some of our industries, and 
the development of our cottage industries. 

Commercial Leqi.slatio.x 

A rapid industrialisation of the country will have to come all the same, because 
even with tho liighest of productivity agriculture alone can never take us far either 
in the matter of wealth, or savings. Certain essential preliminaries, which should go 
with such a development, should not be lost sight of. Just as it is necessary to pro¬ 
tect the consumer, it is equally necessary to safeguard the interests of the investor, 
and any progress in industrialisation, sliould be rounded off by an equal progress in 
legislation. It might be mentioned for instance, that we have no proper legislation in 
banking or insurance. In the latter, certain developments make one apprehensive that 
both the business and the investor will suffer, unless the Government takes up the 
matter at an early date. In the country there has been a growth of mushroom con¬ 
cerns, which do not realise their responsibilities properly. Outside, the Italian Govern¬ 
ment has refused to allow an Indian Insurance Company to operate in Italy, while 
Italian insurance companies enjoy an entirely free field in India, in the matter of life, 
fire or marine iusurance. There is no reason why this state of one-sided privilege* 
should be allowed to continue. Again, it is well known that the German Government 
have put up a control on the transfer of funds out of Germany. German insurance 
companies are doing business still in India. What is tho security, therefore, to an 
Indian concern, or an individual in the event of a big claim arising against them ? 
Insurance Legislation, therefore, requires to be dealt with at an early date. Similarly, 
how that the Government are in possession of tho views of various bodies on the re¬ 
vision of the Indian ( ompanies Act, amendment thereof should be proceeded with 
without any undue delay. Of course, the amended Bill should be circulated and, ii 
peed be, a few witnesses be examined before formulating the final draft. 
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Before concluding, I should like to say that in a few days time, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
the first Indian Commerce Member, will retire from the Office and I am sure, every 
one in this Hall will desire me to convey to him our sense of appreciation of his sym¬ 
pathetic hearing and prompt disposal of the questions that we have had the occasion 
to take to him, and his sincere efforts to meet our points of view regarding them. It 
is true, there have been occasions when we had differences of opinion with him, but 
even in these differences, one was sure of the essential purity or his convictions and 
honest beliefs in the path that he has to follow. On the eve of his retirement, we 
can say with one voice that he may elsewhere outshine the brilliant record that he 
is leaving here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that he is to be succeeded by yet 
anothor Indian, Mr. Zafrulla Khan, whose astute ability and reputation have preceded 
him and which will not be a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will join with me in extending our welcome to him in his new office and our 
assurance that we shall be always willing to work in close co-operation on the issues 
that confront the country. We shall also be losing the services of that capable 
administrator, Sir Pazl-i-Hussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. We all hope that, being free from the cares of the State, he will speedily re¬ 
cover his health. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

After the Presidential address, and the adoption of the annual report and the state¬ 
ment of accounts for the year, tlie Chair moved a resolution, disapproving the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the promi¬ 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete distrust, in the sense of fair- 
play, of Indians and their ability to govern the country and postulated numerous safe¬ 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest ag.aiksi Railway Authority 

The second resolution moved by Mr. A. D. Shroff protested against the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down the constitution of the Federal 
Railway authority in the Government o'f India Bill, which had made a departure from 
the promises given at the Round Table Conference, that the Federal Railway authority 
would be constituted under the Act of the Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals in part 8 of the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless in regard to Railway Admi¬ 
nistration in as much as all important powers had been vested in the Governor- 
General.-Mr. Shroff said that Indians were vitally interested in Railways as Rs. 795 croros 
of their money was invested in capital outlay and the Railways employed as many as 
800,000 men. In future, even small mercies," which were given at present, would not 
be mven. There could not be any alteration in rates and freights, without the approval 
of the Governor-General. 

Mr. B. K. Sidhwa seconded the resolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were on the 
following grounds to render prompt and adequate service "to military authorities in 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways appointed 
by the Secretary of State; to ensure future recruitment of Europeans in large scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
Railway Service. The resolution was adopted. 

Saebouards 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Mann Subedar, characterised the safe-guards in 
the new constitution as unduly rigid and that provisions against discrimination were of 
such comprehensive and sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to 
the serious detriment of the country’s industrial and commercial- development. The 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and were calculated to bar for 
ever the development of Indian Mercantile Marine, 

Mr. Manu Subedar added that the safeguards were a clear threat to the growth of 
proper national industries. The British people were accustomed to break promises but 
not threats. The safeguards w-ere merely for the continuance of undue privileges, 
which the British enjoyed in India. He felt that they constituted the surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the constitution finally broke 
down. It had been said, continued Mr. Subedar, that the safeguards were never to be 
used but were mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all ? 

Mr. Padampat Singania seconded the resolution which was adopted. 

The House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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Indians Abroad 

When the Conference met after lunch, Sir Parshothamdas Thakurdas moved a long 
resolution regarding Indians abroad, viewing with “grave concern the persistent anti- 
Indian policy of the Colonial Office which, if unchecked, will ultimately cause the 
ruination of Indian settlers in several parts of the British Empire.” The resolution 
urged the Government to press for early adoption of Mr. K. P. 8. Menon’s recommen¬ 
dations, regarding Zanzibar, protested against the Morris Carter Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations regarding the ban on Indians to buy land in the Kenya highlands, urged the 
Government to press upon the South African Government to undertake the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Cape Town Agreement to treat Indians there as an integrm 
part of that Dominion and to a.ssist them to advance to the level of European popu¬ 
lation, urged the amendment of the BritishlGovernment’s trade convention with the united 
States of America, so as to vouchsafe to Indians complete freedom of trade in America, 
which Americans enjoyed in India and finally, while opposing the transfer of Aden, 
emphasised the necessity of protecting Indian interests in Aden, if it was separated. 

Sir Purahothamdas Thakurdas dealt with each head exhaustively and said that 
the time had come when His Majesty’s Government should be warned that if such 
treatment to Indians overseas should be persisted in, England would by her own aqts, 
make every Indian feel that it was not good for him to remain in the British Empire. 
In Zanzibar, the very men who had built up the clove industry by their capital and 
toil were *■ being driven out by a stroke of the pen. No more ruthless and wicked 
policy had been known anywhere during the last two years. He hoped that for the 
sake of maintaining British prestige in India, Ijord Willingdon would announce, 
within a few weeks, the acceptance of the Menon recommendations. 

Mr. Hoasainhhoy Laljee said that Aden was annexed and developed through Indian 
finance and by Indians and when it had developed to its present position, they were 
asked to clear out. The resolution was adopted. 

Mo-xetary Policy 

A resolution urging the Government to forthwith levy an embargo on the export 
of gold and to buy gold in India at rates equivalent to the sterling rates of gold in 
London was moved from the Chair and accepted. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta moved a resolution opining that as currency notes were 
legally convertible into silver rupees, only the Government of India should stop further 
sale of silver from the Paper Currency Reserve. 

Referring to the sale of silver. Sir dhunilal Mehta said that the action of the 
Government in pursuing the policy of selling silver seemed fantastic, especially be¬ 
cause other nations were conserving silver. The right policy _ of the Government of 
India was to conserve gold to serve the needs of the country in times of emergency. 

Mr. Shroff, seconding the motion, referred to the Federation’s mernorandum to the 
Government of India on the question of sale of silver. The sale of silver resulted in 
very extensive contraction of currency. The speaker hoped that members of the 
Assembly would ask Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, to prove his recent statement 
in the Assembly, with statistics, that the sales of silver had not caused confaraction of 
currency, 

The Chair before putting the motion to vote introduced Mr. Cromwell, a member 
and officer of the Sound Money Association of the United States of America to the 
House and requested the distinguished visitor to give his views on the question. 

Mr. Cromwell said that he belonged to an association whose membership rose to 
eight million persons, who were all voters. He said that America had also suffered 
just as much as India and she had learnt a lesson by the recent depression that her 

f reat wealth and power was dependent upon the welfare of the rest of the world, 
he situation in America approximated to that in India. 

Mr. Cromwell read extracts from a pamphlet criticising the Bank of England’s 
deflationary monetary policy. He said : “This policy of the Bank of England has 
precipitated a disastrous international cmrency war, destroyed world trade and engend¬ 
ered universal unemployment”. The U. 8. A., said Mr. Cromwell, was opposing the 
deflationary policy of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Cromwell said that America, like India, being an exporter of agricultural 
produce, had also sufl:ered in the recent depression. He attributed the world depression 
partly to the Bank of England, which, with the aid of the Indian Treasury, had 
cornered gold and thus raised the pride of yellow metal and caused automatically great 
depression in commodity prices. 
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How could this evil be corrected ? The answer was to reverse the operation. If 
the U. S. A. bought silver and sold gold, the result would be achieved. The price ol 
gold would thus fall and the price of commodities would rise thus bringing 
prosperity. He said that there was an announcement in the Press that the U. o. a. 
would sell its surplus gold. That news was a surprise to him. He appealed to India 
to co-operate with the U. S. A. in selling gold and buying silver, so that there would 
be rise in prices all over the world. The resolution was adopted. 


Income-Tax 

Three resolutions were then put from the Chair and Moepted. The first of these 
urged the Government to confer negotiable character on railway receipts. Ihe sMona 
resolution disapproved of the legislation in certain Provinces regarding rural indebted¬ 
ness, which would enable bigger landholding interests to evade their lawfully contracted 
debt obligations to the serious prejudice of the interest of the indigenous odUEer and 
urged the Government that all legal provisions on rural indebtedness should be uni¬ 
form in all provinces and should not be framed without consulting the Reserve canK 
one of whose main functions should be the maintenance of adequate Md uniform 
credit facilities in rural ai'eas. The third resolution urged the abolition of the surcharge 
on income-tax and super-tax, and legislation for allowing business concerns to parry 
forward business losses against the profits of subsequent years and for mlowing a 
proportionately higher depreciation mlowance on machinery in such factories which 
worked extra night on holiday shifts. 

CoASiAL Trade 

i-'r. D. P. Khaiton moved a long resolution regarding coastal trade. 

The resolution urged the reservation of the coastal traffic of India to Indian ships 
by legislation and wanted the Government to increase the share of Indian-owned and 
managed tonnage from 23.7 per cent as at present to 51 per cent of-the total tonnage 
engaged in the coastal trade during the next 5 years and to increase the liftings of 
cargo off the coast by Indian shipping from 25 per cent as at present to 51 per cent 
on the whole coast during 5 years. As regards overseas trade, Indian-owned and 
managed shipping should, as a first step, be enabled to liave 50 per cent of me semoes 
between Madras and the Straits and between Kaiachi and the Persian Gulf Pons, 
during the next 5 years and that for this purpose subsidy or bounty not exceeding Ks. 
10 laEhs yearly should be given to Indian-owned and managed vessels. 

Mr. Khaitan gave figures to show how all civilised countries in the world were 
subsidizing their shipping in various ways. Why should not India follow that course 
and like them, benefit by visible and invisible revenues through shipping ? 

Mr. V. Ranidas Pantulu emphasised that the shipping industry was not the con¬ 
cern of shipping companies only but of the whole nation. 

Mr. B. Das said that the Government of India had no sympathy with the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian shipping. He advocated the abolition of the subsidy to the P. and 
0. Company for carrying mails, now that all first class mails would be carried by air. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Amritalal Ojha moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Government 
of India in not affording any relief to the coal industry. 

Mr. Ojha said that the coal industry was neglected by the Government and pleaded 
for the complete abolition of the surcharge on it. 

Mr. Mukherjee contended that the reduction of the surcharge hy 2 and a half per 
cent was meagre and niggardly. 

The resolution was accepted. The House then adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS—Second Day—31rt. March 1935 

Insurance in India 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sitting to-day. 

Pandit K. Santanam moved ; “This Federation is emphatically of opinion that the 
progress of Indian Insurance Companies is being seriously hampered by the advent of 
many foreign companies which has resulted in severe competition and that with a view 
to protecting indigenous insurance companies, suitable legislation be introduced by the 
Government at an early date. 

Pandit Santanam said that insurance companies in the world had accumulated a 
capital of Rs. ^000 crores. In other countries, insurance companies financed industrial 
development. In India, not only had the Government taken no steps to foster Indian 
companies but given free field to foreign companies. Mexico recently introduced a law 
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imposing obligation on foreign companies to declare %onus on business done in Mexico. 
If a similar step was taken in India, he had no doubt that none of the foreign com¬ 
panies would show a surplus on their Indian business. The Gover^ent recently gave 
a statement in the Assembly regarding the extent of insurance business in the hands of 
foreign companies in India, but the real point was that fifty per cent of the total insu¬ 
rance premium was collected by foreign companies and thus Rs. 12 orores left India yearly. 

Pandit Sanianam, concluding, demanded protection against Foreign and Colonial 
Insurance Companies and appealed to all industrialists in India to insure with Indian 
Insurance Companies. 

Mr. J. C. Setalvad quoted the case of a British Insurance Company who announced 
to spend a million pounds to oi'ganise their business in India. Foreign companies were 
able to give fabulous uneconomic terms, particularly, to agents_ and thus snatch the 
business from Indian companies. In no country, insurance business had flourished 
without the help of the Government. He, therefore, asked the Federation to press the 
Indian insurance case with the Government. 

Mr. S. Bagchi supported the resolution, which was carried. 

ICuliiva.tionJof Suoae Cane 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved the next resolution urging the Government to undertake 
more rapid intensive steps to raise the standard of cultivation of cane both as to quality 
and quantity by inter alia establishment of sugarcane nurseries in all the cane-growing 
provinces by the dissemination of information as to the best methods of cultivation and 
allotment of fixed percentage out of the excise duty for the purpose. 

Mr. Khaitan said that this was necessary not only in the interests of the cultivator 
and the sugar manufacturer but also the consumer. In Java sugar manufacturers had 
many advantages over the local manufacturers. The sugarcane yield of land there was 
six tons per acre, as against one ton per acre here and sugar-cane there was sold, at 
two annas per maund as against eight annas per maund here. These and other 
advantages there made tlie cost of production of sugar in India higher. Therefore, the 
local industry deserved the Government help badly. 

Mr. Abdulla Maroon Jaffer said that forty years back conditions in Java were as 
bad as they were now in India and improvement came about only by the help rendered 
by_ the Java Government. Unless the Government helped the sugar industi'y, he 
opined that this industry would never succeed. The motion was adopted. 

Indian Silk Lnqustey 

Mr. Eamdas Pantulu moved the resolution on silk industry drawing the 
attention of the Government of India to the fact that, despite the protective duties 
introduced last year, the position of Indian silk industry was far from satisfactory. 
Recent imports of artificial silk and silk mixtures were so appalling that imports during 
nine months ending December 31st last had almost doubled. “The Federation, therefore, 
urges that imports of silk mixtures and artificial silk and artificial silk goods, if not 
effectively checked, are sure to countervail the effects of protection now extended to 
Indian silk industry.” _ , 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that sericultural industry in India was mainly developing 
in Mysore, Bengal, Kashmir and some districts of Madras. He pointed out that the 
industry gave employment to about a million families and four to five crores were 
invested in it. Now it was seriously threatened by foreign competition, especially from 
China, Japan and Italy. The import of raw silk into India which was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 13 lakhs lbs. ‘in 1925-26 rose to about 32 lakhs lbs. in 1932-33 and the export 
of raw silk from India which was about 132,000 lbs. in 1925-26 almost vanished between 
1931-34 and it was about 21,000 lbs. in ten months of 1934-35. 

After examining the Tariff Board’s recommendation, the speaker feared that even the 
scale of duties recommended by the Tariff Board would not give the requisite protection. 
Protection should be afforded at least for 15 years, as the people engaged in the industry 
were illiterate and poor and as it would take considerable time to introduce all the 
necessary improvements to enable it to withstand the competition, but unfortunately, 
the Tariff Board recommended protection only for five years which was insufficient. 
He hoped the Government of India would give full effect to the Tariff Board’s recom¬ 
mendation without any delay. The resolution was adopted. _ ^ 

The desirability of negotiating bilateral trade treaties with countries who were India 8 
important customers in order to safeguard her export trade was stressed by Mr. Shri- 
lam who moved a resolution that in view of the changed economic conditions of some 
of the important customer countries of India, immediate steps should be taken for 
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arriving at an understanding or arrangement or negotiating trade agreements with these 
foreign countries to safeguard the export trade of India. 

Mr. Shriram drew pointed attention to the serious diminution in the value and 
quantum of international trade since 1929, due largely to the policy adopted by almost 
all countries imposing high tariffs, restricting the quantity of imports controlling 
foreign exchange, deprecating the currency and like for the purpose of protecting 
national markets. This policy, said the speaker, was dictated by the unwillingness of 
the creditor nations to accept goods and services in payment of debts due on repara¬ 
tion account or otherwise. India had been forced to draw heavily on her reserves of 
gold and during the last three years exported gold to the value of 65.5 crores, 57 
erores and 33 crores respectively by way of supplementing her merchandise deficit. 
The only way to stop this was to devise measures to liquidate India’s external obliga¬ 
tions and enter into trade treaties. 

Mr. M. P. Qandhi supported the resolution, which was adopted. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji moved a resolution conveying the felicitations of the Fede¬ 
ration to those members of the Assembly who recorded their decisive verdict against 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement and strongly protestii^ againt the Government of 
India not acting on the verdict of the Assembly. The Federation further warned 
British commercial and industrial interests that any agreement, arrived at over the 
head of the Indian commercial ooramunity, was likely to do them greater harm than 
good. The mover, who was strongly supported by Mr. Ponatlal Nagri and Mr. Vma 
Shankar Dixit, condemned the undue haste witn which the agreement was concluded 
and challenged the authority of the Commissioner to sign the report, 

Mr. Kapadia appealed to the electorate not to return those members who voted 
against the rejection of the agreement. The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Separation op Burma 

Kumararaja M. A. Muthia Chettiar moved the following resolution on the separation 
of Burma .-—“The Federation is of the opinion (1) that the J. P. C.’s findings and 
aspersions on Indians in Burma and provisions made in the Government of India Bill 
for the promulgation of orders restricting the immigration of Indians are unjust and 
unwarranted, in view of the long association of Indians with Burma and their subs¬ 
tantial contribution to the development of Burma; (2) that the provision in the India 
Bill vesting in the future legislature of Burma power to restrict free entry of Indians 
into Burma or to impose conditions on immigrants makes it particularly invidious that 
the British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom are exempted from such 
restrictions ; (3) that paragraph 2 of Clause 435 of the India Bill whereby statutory 
recognition and approval are given to such laws as to prohibit or restrict the sale of 
agricultural land is, in view of the special circumstances in practice, bound to become 
of a discriminatory and expropriatory character; (4) that with regard to the franchise 
applicable to Indians, no variation should be made which will place them at a dis¬ 
advantage compared with franchise applicable to them at present and (5) that as there 
is a large number of persons in Burma who are not Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India, but are subjects of Indian States, the sections applicable to 
these persons also, as they are carrying on business or professions in Burma and thus 
have large interests. 

“The Federation resolves to urge upon the Government of India and the Secre¬ 
tary of State that when Burma is separted from India, there should be adequate 
statutory protection for Indians in all matters and in particular provision should be 
made with regard to (1) unrestricted right of entry ; (2) carrying of any occupation, 
business or profession ; (3) holding property and public offices ; f4) right to reside 
and travel ; and (5) right to alienate land and other properties without any restriction.” 

Mr. Muthia Chettiar declared that the Government of India far from looking to 
the interests of Indians in other parts of the world tried in respect of separated 
Burma to impose humiliating restrictions. The speaker briefly related how Burma was 
developed by the labour and capital of Indians even before the advent of Britishers. 
Indeed according to the census report of 1912, the Government themselves had en¬ 
couraged Indians to settle in Burma. Indians had always thought that the status quo 
would be maintained, but the J. P. C. proposals came as a holt from the blue. The 
speaker strongly repudiated the aspersions cast by the J. P. O. on Chettier bankers. 
He assured that the Chettier community had always been willing to help the peopls 
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of Burma and would be an asset to organised banking system of the country. He 
appealed to the Federation to take up the cause of Indians in Burma and strongly re¬ 
present their case to the Viceroy. 

Mr. O. L. Mehta, supporting the resolution, explained the considerable interests 
owned by Indians in Burma. He criticised the »Finance Member’s contradictions in the 
Assembly on the question of financial settlement and showing utter incompetence. He 
complained that Indians were treated like Harijan in the British Empire. 

Mr. B. Das further supported the resolution, which was adopted. The Federation 
then concluded. 


The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

The annual general meeting of the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber was held at 
Bombay on the 6tb. February 1935 under the presidency of Mr. Rahimtoola M. 
Chinoy. In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Ohinoy said ;— 

“The situation with regard to our countrymen in Zanzibar has {been attracting a 
good deal of attention recently and rightly so as the settlers there who have done 
their utmost to develop their trade are threatened with what amounts to elimination 
if the legislation introduced by the Zanzibar Government is allowed to continue with¬ 
out abrogation. The Government of India sent one of their officers,_ Mr. Menon, to 
enquire into the conditions in Zanzibar and his report is a strong indictment of the 
policy pursued by the Zanzibar Government. 

“with regard to the Clove Grower’s Association Decree and the Clove Ex-porter’s 
Decree, he definitely says that they are calculated to cause irretrievable damage to 
Indian interests and will practically oust the Indian traders from Zanzibar. This legis¬ 
lation has established a monopoly in the clove trade and the so-called Clove Grower’s 
Association, which will be entirely dominated by British interests, has entered the 
field of trade in direct competition witli and suppression of existing traders. 

“I am glad that his Excellency the Viceroy said in his speech the other day to the 
members of the central Legislature that the Government of India were at one with 
Indian people with regard to this question. I am confident that this high sentiment 
will soon be translated into action. There can be only one solution of this vexed 
question, namely the abrogation of the entire legislation aimed against Indians. 

“I shall refer to the case of one of our greatest national industries, the Indian 
shipping, to show to you how the proposed commercial safeguards will make it im¬ 
possible—if not actually give the same an effective setback—to develop our industries 
in the future. India with one voice and with remarkable unanimity has demanded 
for years past that Indian shipping should have its legitimate share in the coastal and 
overseas trade of the country and should build up an Indian Mercantile Marine worthy 
of its ancient position in the maritime world. The Government of India have declared 
in unmistakable language that ‘they are in full sympathy with the widespread desire that 
India should possess a merchant fleet of its own’, and Lord Irwin, as the Viceroy of 
India observed in 1928 that it was an ambition worthy of India ‘that India should nave 
its mercantile marine and that the ships of that mercantile marine should be officered as 
well as manned by Indians’. The policy of Government further found expression in 
the Legislative Assembly when it was made clear that their objective was to provide 
for ’an adequate participation of Indian shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of 
India’ and ‘that Government are particularly anxious to facilitate the growth and the 
expansion of coastal trade of India in so far as that coastal trade is operated by Indian 
agencies and through the instrumentality of Indian capital’. Even after the failure of 
the shipping Conference convened by the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, in 1930, the 
Government communique issued on Jan. 6, 1930, clearly stated that ‘the responsibility 
will rest with the Government of India’ of deciding what action should now be taken 
for the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. I have referred to these autho¬ 
ritative pronouncements to make it clear beyond i any doubt that both the people of 
this country and the Government of India are in agreement as to the necessity and 
desirability of building up an Indian Merchant Navy. 

“Now let me examine whether it is possible to achieve this object under the pro¬ 
posed commercial safeguards. I may say in passing that I appreciate the recent action 
of the Commerce Member in effecting an arrangement whereby, I understand, the 
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small steamship companies in the West Coast will be able to exist—I use the word 
‘exist’ advisedly because so far as I understand it will not be possible for them to 
grow and develop. Para 354 of the J. P. C. Report makes it impossible for the future 
Indian Legislature to pass any enactment whitdi may discriminate against British 
shipping on the ground of reciprocity. It implies that a.s there is nothing to prevent 
Indian-owned companies from plying their ships in British waters, there should he no 
restriction for the British ships to ply in Indian waters. Sir Pliiroze Sethua the other 
day exploded this doctrine of reciprocity at the meeting of the Liberal Federation and 
very rightly remarked : 

“Is anything more absurd hoard of and is not this advice downright hypocrisy ? 
Would it be possible for us to compete with Britisli-owiied ships in European waters ? 
The authors of the Report are fully conversant that for very good reasons it would 
be next to impossible for us to do so. Reciprocity is mere sham’. 

These words of tlie great Liberal leader will oppress the depth of national feeling 
on this subjeef. 

There arc three recognised ways of developing the, national shipping of a country. 
The most important and the nnivorsally recognized policy is to reserve the coastal 
trade in national .shipping. According to the oncpiiry of the League of Nations, the 
result of which was published in 1931, 27 out of 32 maritime countries have reserved 
their coastal trade to their own nationals and the English Conservative party recently 
stated that when it got into power, it would resoi'vo their coasting trade to British 
ships. You are all aware that the Mercantile Marine Committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India themselves came definitely to the conclnsion that the onfy effective 
way of building up an Indian Mercantile Marine was 'the eventual j'eservation of the 
Indian coasting trade tor ships, the ownership and the controlling interest of which 
are predominantly Indian’. But sup])ose a Bill was brought into the Assembly to-morrow 
for reserving tlie coastal trade of India to its own nationals and was passed. Would it 
help Indian shipping at all V I say no, because under ))aragraph 352 of the I. P, C. 
Report both the (.'ompany incorporated now and lioroafter in the United Kingdom as 
well as British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom who arc directors, share¬ 
holders, servants or agents of the Company incorporated now or hereafter in India 
shall be deemed to have complied with all conditions imposed by Indian law 
upon companies so incorporated relating among other things to the provisions of 
directors, shareholders, agents or servants, whatovor may bo the provision of the Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature under tlie now dispensation of the J. P. C. Report, 
namely the proposed Commercial Safeguards, British C'Oinpanie.s would bo construed to 
have complied with, those provisions of the Law wiihmit actually complying ivith 
them. The reservation of the coastal trade would, therefore, not help in the least the 
development of Indian shipping. Thi.s is how the jiroposed safeguards will militate 
against the development of an Indian industry. 

‘Another imjiortant manner in which the national shipping industry is developed in all 
maritime countries is the grant of subsidies, fjot us suppose, for a moment, that the finan¬ 
cial condition of Indi.i improves and the Indian legislature decides to grant subsidy to an 
Indian-company, to enable it to fight against the unfair competition of,the vested shipping 
companies, will it help in any way in building up an Indian Mercantile Marine 'i Again 
I say no, bocnu.se nndor paragraph 356 the Bricish shipping companies against whoso 
unfair competition suck protection by way of subsidy is given will ‘be equally eligible 
to participate in the grant with Indian companie.s’. 

‘It will now, therefore, bo pertinent to enquire of the (iovernment of India how in 
the face of the commercial safeguards in addition to pnra 354 of the Report, they 
would discharge their own responsibility whii-h they have publicly undertaken to pro¬ 
mote the dov(,-lopraent of an Indian Alorchimt Navy. Let not any one remind us that 
some sort of an arrangement was effected a eoupio of years ago. A ship here and a 
route there might have been granted, but the not po.sitiou to-day is that the position of 
Indian shipping in the coastal trade has increased by one per cent, from 21 to 22, while 
its position in the overseas trade is practically nil. It is not tlie lack of initiative that 
prevents Indian shipping from going to the overseas trade, as stated by the Commerce 
Member in the House, but the real fact is that their hands are fettered and hence 
they cannot take their share in that trade. Restricted as tiie activities of Indian ship¬ 
ping are under the present arrangement, it is sad to rofloot that the proposed Commer¬ 
cial Safeguards will make it impossible to go any further and I maintain that the 
Government owe a duty to the country to tell the public clearly liow they propose 
to carry out their own responsibility and discharge their solemn' pi-omiso of building 
up an Indian Merchant Navy both in the coastal and the overseas trade of India. 
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the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 

The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was held on the 23ifd. March 1935, at the Chamber Buildings, North Beach 
Eoad, Madras with Dewan Bahadur Oovindoss Ohaturbajadoss, the President, in the 
chair. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, said : 

Under the proposed new Constitution, incipient Indian concerns and long-established 
British business houses will have to compete on equal terms, and the slightest prefe¬ 
rence or partiality to the former will at once be marked as rank discrimination. I do 
not want to spend many words upon the muoh-talked-of question of safeguards and 
discrimination but I feel sure that conceivable statutory provisions and no Trade 
Agreements can secure their object if they are forced" upon an unwilling people. 
There can be nothing to sustain them when the goodwill of the people has been so 
completely lost. The same spirit of distrust and of holding back as mucli of political 
power and economic freedom from Indians as is humanly possible, is also clearly seen 
in the way in which the question of the separation ot Burma lias been worked up 
from the beginning so as to culminate in the grotesque conclusions at which the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee have arrived even to the e.vtent of empowering the future 
Burma Legislature to refuse free entry of Indians into Burma and to deny them the 
facilities of holding property or pursuing any trade or profession, while on the other 
hand, British subjects oomiiig from 7,000 miles away are immune from any restriction 
whatsoever, and are entitled to treat Burma as if it were their own mother country 
or Colony. There is nothing surprising in the unseemly hurry with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill is being rushed through the Parliament, as the Bill is thoroughly 
retrograde and unacceptable to any respectable section of the people, and delay means 
.strength to the Opposition. It is a covert attempt to parcel up India into disjoined 
units, big and small, bankrupt and solvent, to divest India of Aden and Burma, to 
remove the Army and the Railways from the control of the tax-payers and to deprive 
the people of the little political education afforded by direct elections now available. 
The Indian Legislative Assemblv has given its verdict on this make-believe attempt 
and I am sure the country will stand \v it. 

The economic condition of tlie people is growing from bad to worse. The harden 
of taxation is becoming unbearably heavy. Under pretenco of an emergency, 
the heavy surcharges on income-tax and customs duties are imposed. Year 
after year the camouflage of deficit is sustained on under-estimated revenues. 
■Where is the inducement to Government to curtail expenditure with huge 
hidden surpluses waiting year after year to be disposed of in all novel 
schemes ? I ask whether the Government are not making a calculated attempt to 
make the reformed Constitution as expensive and burdensome as possible, so that the 
tax-payer’s back may break under the burden of iiis political aspiration ? With the 
tax burden remaining so heavy liow can there bo any .speedy recovery of trade or 
industries V For years together this Chamber has been urging the introduction of 
the principle of carrying forward business losses against the profits of snooeeding 
years. A wealthy country like the United Kingdom has been long enjoying the 
privilege of setting off lo.s.s 0 s against the profim of six succeeding years. The Domi¬ 
nions have adopted it. Even Ceylon •whore ineome-t.ax law was introduced only a 
few years ago iias recognised this principle. Five years ago the Government of India 
in an half-hearted manner recognised this principle and agreed to introdiioe it as soon 
as finances permitted. Huge surpluses have occurred and have been promptly disbursed. 
Can this Government ever be satiated and persuaded to give up any of the e.xisting 
revenues, temporary or permanent, however just and r6a.sonable ? 

Nor has the Government of India or the Provincial Government done anything 
tangible and concrete for alleviating the effects of the present depression. Conference 
after Conference has taken place. Saloons of Ministers, Executive CounoillorSj and 
Heads of Departments have been running times without number between Delhi and 
their Provinces. The sum total of their deliberations is that a few men have been 
employed as marketing officers and their .assistants. What have they done ? A Mar¬ 
keting Board has been formed in Madras, but not a single Indian merchant has been 
invited to sit on it. The chief handicap to the marketing of crops is the railway 
Height. If the Government have no hope of making a drastic reduction in Railway 
freights for crops moving to consuming centres and for products of mills and factories 
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moving to the intoiiial markets and to the ports, they cannot hope to tackle the mar¬ 
keting problem at all. The moment the Railwaj's of India become responsive to the 
national needs, then this most stupendous obstacle to the trade and industry of India 
will have been finally and conclusively solved. Indian merchants have ceaselessly drawn 
attention to the harsh and discriminating Itailway rates. The Railway rates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee is a mere ornament, and merchants have neither the time nor the money nor the 
patience to fight out oases before that Committee ; _ the Government are helpless be¬ 
cause they have no control over the Railway Agents in the matter of rates between maxima 
and minima, and the Railways give the stereotyped reply that “the traffic can bear it” or 
“that Steamship competition' must bo faced.” ' fn short, (ho high and preferential rates 
remain and crush Indian trade and industries day in and day out. After repeated pressure 
the Railways have taken on hand the work of revising the antiquated General Classification 
of goods. 'But it is (ill a hole and corner method. They refuse to see that Railway 
rates are a matter of life and death to merchants and manufacturers and not a mere 
question of profit and loss to shareholders of the Railway complies. Accordingly 
the commercial bodies have neither been represented in the investigation nor even consul¬ 
ted. The Railway Board, the accredited tax-payer’s j-epreseiitative, has had no say in the 
matter. Passenger fares are similarly much above the pre-war level. Such conve¬ 
niences as Mercantile Cuu))ons, return tickets for long distances, etc., are still not a 
uniform feature of all the Railways. 

All advanoeil couutrics have been makiug Herculean efforts to raiso the price level. 
They roducod currency standards, restricted production, prevented export of 
gold, restricted import of foreign goods and so on. AVhat have the Government of 
.India done V Instead of devaluing the rupee tlioy have practically overvalued it. The 
IGd. rupee that ruled from 1898 onwards up till 1925, except for a few months after 
the war, has been transformed into the 18d. rupee, and wliat is worse, the Government 
pretend to have done it in the best interests of India. The dollar has been devalued 
40 per cent; the yon has been devalued over 40 per cent; so also the Dominion 
currenoies, even the Franc and the Mark and tlie Lire which retain the gold basis 
have been fully devalued in the post-war period. The difference between India and 
those countries is that they have a National Government while we have not. The 
very natural ratio of IGd. is bound to raise the internal price level without distur¬ 
bing the world market for Indian eommodities. Every pound worth of goods sold 
abroad would then fetch Rs. 15 instead of R.s. 13-5-4 now. Is not that a 
definite advantage to Indian exporters ? If the price of Indian export goods 
rises the (ivice of similar goods consumed at home automatically rises, the 
buying power of the masses rises with it, and so the price of imported goods 
rises and the importers are also benefited. The question then arises why the 
Government are so unwilling to introduce this very necessary and harmless 
change. It undoubtedly is an advantage to the European merchants and servicemen 
who make their monthly remittances homo, thereby getting 2 pence extra for every 
rupee remitted. It is also an advantage to those ' foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little their capital invested in (his country. In that case also every rupee 
remitted brings 2d. extra. It undoubtedly is an advantage to those exporters abroad who 
have a grip on the Indian market and want to make their goods as cheap as possible 
to India, so that their goods will be sell even at the expense of Indian produce and 
manufactures. In the face of these circumstances is it possible to simpose that 
Govornmont have devised the 18d. ratio in the best interests of India ? This great 
but imperceptible and intangible benefit to foreigners trading with India is priced by 
the Government of India even above political self-government, because 
even as they concede a further measure of responsible government they 
zealously witlihold the right of determining the currency and exchange of the 
country. The Reserve Bank has every other right for the control and management 
of the credit and finances of the coimtry but is net trusted with the right of touching 
the exchange ratio. So also the Indian laigislaturo. Where is the control over the 
eeonomio welfare of the ]»oople without the right to adjust its currency according to 
the needs of the oouiitry ? Are we to believe that the British Government know the 
economic interests of India hotter than the Reserve Bank of India, the Indian Com¬ 
mercial bodies and the Indian Legislature V Political freedom will be worth nothing 
without the freedom to promote the economic welfare of the country. 

As though the bondage in the matter of cniToncy and e.vohange is‘not complete we 
have had two recent .Agreements made between India and Britain almost in an exparte 
manner, agreements which cut into the root of the industrial and oommeroial pros¬ 
perity of the country, and which were enterdl into behind the back of the Indian 
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commei'ciHl community as well as of the Indian Legislature. Agreements so detri¬ 
mental in substance" and so suspicious in the manner of execution are going to be 
cited and immortalised in the Government of India Bill, thereby implying that as 
India’s political freedom is conceded little by little, iier economic dependence should be 
proportionately increased and coinjilcted. These agreements have doomed India's future 
in quite another nny also. Amry imjmrtaiit customer countries of India have been 
alienated and soared" away by our discriminating tariff and they have not been slow to 
retaliate. Italy, Oauada, C>ermatiy and smaller conutries have" definitely trimmed uji 
their tai'itf to shut out Tudiaii skins and iiides, oil seeds, coffee, coir aud so on and 
have been making unmistakable progress with substitute.s. Other countries are fast 
entering into trade pacts with each other on reciprocal basis. The Government of India 
who showed mad hurry in uegotiating the Indo-British and Indo-Burmau agreements 
have remained supinely unconcerned at the rapid loss of Indian markets with tlie 
progress of bilateral iigi eenients between couuti-y and. country all round us. AVhat is 
to be the position of India in the international market if she allows herself to be 
jostled out of tlie comity of trading nations. 

It is higli time tliiit India woke up from her slumber. AVe must lia\'e our own 
Trade (’ommissioners iu important centres of the world like New York, Tokio, Capo 
Town and Colombo, ti'e have absolutely no use for civilian Trade Commissioners such 
as ^yo have now iu .London or Hamburg, but practical Indian businessmen sliould be 
apiminted who can eli'eutively inti'oduce goods, orgaui.se exhibitions, bring together 
buyers and sellers, settle dispuites between shippers and consignees and so on. Further, 
this country should lose no time iu entering into Trade Agreements with France, 
Germany, IJnited States of America, Ceylon, Australia aud Canada. There is no doubt 
that international trade is going to be severely restricted and curtailed -by the plethora 
of bilateral agreements and tarilf adjustments that are taking ))lace all over the world. 
But it is simply impossible for us to sit still and watch the fast approaching isolation of 
India in tho" frantic rush of conutries to fake possession of markets t)y reciprocal 
agreement. 

Our foreign trade has taken a voi-y unhealthy turn. Ever since Britain wont off the 
gold standard in 191)1 and India played the ohoru.s girl to lier we have been living on 
our capital. The usually large favourable balance of trade of this country has beon 
turned down and the imports of merchandiso -have been ])aid for, not by e.xpovts of 
merchandise but e.xport of gold By this time we have c.xported over Rs. 235 
croros worth of gold mostly to England ;ind the United States of America, and Govern¬ 
ment witli all sincerity say" it is for tho good of Gie country. This How of gold can¬ 
not be good both to the importer and to the oxportor at" tho same time. But the 
Government have made for themselves the best of the misery of tho people. They have 
sustainod the Indian demand for foreign goods and have made plentiful purshases 
of sterling at the cost of money stringency in India. It never occurred to Government 
to utilise this- superfluous sterling to convert .somo of the maturing sterling loans into 
rupee loans. That our impoi ts are stistaincd only by an export of gold which props 
up tho credit of tho people is not tho only unliealthy featiu'e of our foreign trade. 
Sometimes the trade balance is negligible as"was the case in 1932 when it was less 
than Ks. 5 crores. Even in 1934 the favourable balance was only Rs. 24 crores, 
imports being Rs. 120 crores and exports Rs. 150 crores, while tho normal foreign 
obligations of India require from Rs. 42 to 50 ci-ores surplus of exports. 

Taking the 10 months ending 31st January, wo find the imports from the United 
Kingdom increase from Rs. 39 crores in 1933-34 to Rs. 44 crores in 1934-35, while 
India’s exports to tho United Kingdom remain stationary at Rs. 39 crores. That is 
the result of the Ottawa Agreement. On the other hruid, tho Indo-Japanese Agree¬ 
ment has operated most favoni’aWy to India ; while tho imports from Japan increased 
from R.S. 13 crores in 1933-34 to Rs. 17 crores in 1934-35 our exports to Japan in¬ 
creased from Rs. 8 crores to Rs. 19 crores the same period. What is more 

highly deplorable is the position of our export tade tto other foreign countriss ; ivhile 
our imports from those countries remained more or less stationary, our exports to 
tleimany decreased from Rs. 7 croros to Ks. 5 crores, those to Netherlands from 
Ks. 3 croros to Ks. 2 crores, and those to France from Ks. G crores to Ks. 4 crores, 

those to the United States of America from Rs. 12 crores to Ks. 10 cores. This is a 

most dangerous turn in our foreign trade which we ought to deal with without any 
inoie dc.ay, and there is no speedier action that India can take in this matter than the 
appointment of Trade Commissioners in those areas aud the conclusion of separate 
Trade Agreements with those countries. 
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The Chamber of Princes 


Opening Day—New Delhi—22nd. January 1935 

Viceroy's Opening Speech 

The Princes' Chambor met on the 22nd. January 1935 at New Delhi with a fair 
attendiuiee of members and galterios were crowded with Ministers and distinguished 
visitors. All Princes wore introduced to H. E. the Viceroy in the Chaucollor s Room, 

Thoi'eafter, tlie Viceroy o()enod the session, with an address lasting 15 minutes in 
which he advised the Princes that it was in their interest to join .the Federation selieme. 

The Viceroy .said :— 

Your Ilighnessos 1 This is the third time that I Imvo enjoyed the pi’ivilegc of 
|.ircsiding at yonr dcliberatious in this Chamber and I welcome Your Highnesses more 
heartily than over on this present occasion for various reasons. A period of nearly 
trvo years has elapsed since the last session took place, but though there has been no 
regular meeting of the Priiico.s’ Cliamber during this long interval. Your Highnesses 
have held many informal discussions among yourselves about the all-important subject 
rThicli lias never ceased of late to engage yoiir attention—the coustitatioua! fntiirc of 
India to whicli I shall briefly refer later in my remarks. 

Let mo coiumonce to-day by referring to the losses that your order has sustained 
in the course of the last two yoars. There are, 1 regret to say, no less than four 
Ruling Princes who were members of this Chamber when last we met and have since 
then passed away. The first name that I must mention is that of his late Highness 
the Mmiaraja Sir Ranjit Singhji, Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, who died on •.the April 2, 
1033. As a member of this Chambor the late Jam Sahib attained a prominence that 
few ruling princes have equalled. He served as a member of the Standing Comniitteo 
from its very beginning until 1932 when he was elected Chancellor. On no less than three 
occasions, he represented the Indian States at the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. His late Highness was made a Major in His Majesty’s Army iu 1914 and 
ho served with the expeditionary force in Prance remaining on held service up to 
November 1915. In recognition of his war services, he was given the rank of Lt.-Gol. 
in 1918 and his .salute ^vas raised permanently to 13 guns with a personal salute of 15 
guns. He was at the same time granted tlio title of Maharaja as a hereditary 
ilistinction but it was perhaps as a sportsman aud parti(.’ularly as one of the greatest 
and most attractive eviokoters that the w’orld has stsoii that the late Jam Sahib was 
most widely known to the general public outside this country. In every walk of life, 
he was a man who inspired the aff'ection and regard of all who came in contact with 
him. In peace and in war, in the sphere of politics and in the field of sport, ^ho was 
an outstanding figure. As one who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years—for our friendship began Jong bcl'ore I ever came to India.—I mourn 
his loss very deeply and I am sure that all those prc.sent here to-day who were 
fortunate enough to know his late Highness personally will fully sharo the feelings I 
expressed. 

Another sad loss that the States of AVosteni India have suffered is by the untimely 
death of the late Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan who passed away towards the end of 
July last at the early ago of 35 years. Central India has to mourn the death of His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior). His late Highness was granted the 
hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918 for his services rendered in conneetion with tho 
War. Ho was a man of most devout character, known far ami wide for his pioty and 
deep devotion to his faith. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member of 
their Order by the suddeu death in Europe of His Highness the Maharaja of Sirmur. 
His late Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918. In rocog- 
nition of his AVar services, he was also gazetted as Honorary lit. Colonel and he was 
further rewarded by the grant of a personal salute of thirteen guns in 1931. To the 
bereaved relatives of these princes I know that you will all join with me in express¬ 
ing your sympathy and I know too that w'e are all united in ivishing every happiness 
and prosperity to their successors. There ai'e two princes who by the termination of 
their minorities have become new members of this Chamber—His Highness the Raja 
of Faridkot aud His Highness the Nawab of Janjira. To them also we will all, I am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with the hope that they will take a constant 
interest in this Chamber in' all matters that conoern the Order of Princes. 
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Leagde Delegates’ Eepokt 

Sahib Zada Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur and Sir V. T. Krishnamaohari of Baroda 
were selected to be delegates at the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly held 
respeotively in 1933 and 1934 and wo shall loot forward with much interest to the 
presentation of their report. Sinco the last session of the Chamber, a great step 
forward has been made in pursuance of the policy of bringing all Indian States into 
direct relations with the Government of India. This mov'G has now been completed in 
the case of all the remaining Bombay States as also in the case of Bihar and Orissa 
and the Central Provinces. There are now only a small number of States remaining 
in respect of which the same change has still to take iilaoe. I should be the last to 
deny that relationship with provincial governments has ontailed many practical advan¬ 
tages to tho States concerned, for 1 am well aware that tliese States have had good 
cause for gratitude to tlie Local Goverumeuts with which they have been in contact 
but constitutional developments have made tho continuance of such a system imprac¬ 
ticable and it is hoped tliat before long tlio process of establishing direct relations 
between tlie Government of India and every State in this country will be successfully 
concluded. 

Several ruling princes from the States to which 1 have just referred have expressed 
strong desire that their claims to membership of this Chamber shoiBd be duly recog¬ 
nised. This question has engaged the attention of tho Standing Committee and various 
opinions on tho subject have been o.xpressed. One of the cogent reasons as 1 think 
you will agree with mo for avoiding any precipitate action in this respect is to be 
found in the fact that certain changes in the constitution and functions of the Chamber 
itself have of late been informally suggested. I shall await with tho keenest interest 
any proposals in thi.s regard that may be brought to my notice. At present I do not 
wish to prejudice whatever views your Highness or those Princes who have uptill 
now remained aloof from the activities of this Chamber may desire to put forward, 
but I will say this much that I regard tho elfective co-operation of all Indian States 
botli gi'oat arid small as an object of the utmost importance to Your Highness and to 
your Order. It is a time-worn adage that in unity lies strength and I sinoerely trust 
that Your Highness will give your very earnest attention to tJie^ benefit of combining 
together as closely as possible for tho good not only of the Indian States but for the 
advantage of India as a whole. 

FeroHE Co.vsmx'iTO.v 

I will conclude with just a few words on that prcdoniiuaut subject to which 
I have already alluded—the future constitution of this country. I would remind Your 
Highnesses of two observations tliat I made when we last met together, firstly, as I then 
remarked, it was the Princes of India who at the first R. T. C. by their expressed 
determination to join with British India in socurin.g a real measure of m'Ogress for 
this country towards rc.sponsible government made Federation a practical possibility, 
secondly, I said that no State until its Instrument of Accession is signed is finally 
committed to the Federation. Both of these remarks hold good to-day. No one can 
be surprised that at such a time when far-reaching oliaiige.s are irnmiuent the States 
should ask for assurances that their vital interests will not be prejudiced so tar as it 
is practicable to do so. The most painstaking eudeavours have been made to see that 
tho position of all States that decide our Federation shall remain secure. 

As I told Your Highnesses at our last meeting,? I am personally convinced that for 
the Indian States the wisest course is to accept the federal scheme anti I have been 
gratified to learn that the informal conference of Ministers recently convened at 
Bombay arrived at the conclusion that the Report of the Joint I’arliamentary Com¬ 
mittee represents from the State's point of view a distiiiot advance of the White Paper 
specially in the fmanoial field. The Bill itself will very shortly be presented to 
Parliament and until yon have had an opportunity to stvidy the measure and have 
fui'ther more considered the draft instruments of accession and the Instruments of 
Instructions that are to be given to the Governor-General and to the Provincial 
Governors, it is hut natural that you should desire to postpone your final decision. 
Tlie choice, as I have said, still lies open to you all. , 

Yoiu' Highnesses are no doubt aware that from time to time allegations have been 
made in the Press and indeed a further instalment of these allegations has appeared 
to-day to the effect that pressure has been brought to bear on the Princes hy mvself 
or iri.y officers in order to coerce them into Federation against their will. I have 
already on several occasions declared that their insinuations are entirely and utterly 
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baseless. I repeat apin that they have no foundation whatever and I am sui'e that 
Your Highnesses will be the last to deny the truth of what I say. Nobody knows 
better than the Princes themselves that no form of coercion has been employed and it 
is, I think, legitimate to conclude that tiiose who descend to entirely false allegations 
of this description must be hard put to it for arguments to support their case. I trust 
that enough has been done to convince you that in the new constitution no effort will 
be spared to protect the integrity of the States and I sincerely hope that the Princes, 
while not unmindful of their own particular interests, will not stand apart from the 
development that must inevitably affect the greater part of this great country, but will 
be ready to take their share in 'promoting the constitutional progress on sound and 
satisfactory lines and iii helping the new political machinery to function effectively 
to the common good of British India, the Indian States and the Empire. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The proceedings began with the Chancellor moving a I'esolution expressing profound 
sense of happiness on the completion by H. M. the King-Emperor of twenty-flve years 
of beneficent reign. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala said that the King-Emperor was the embodiment of 
enlightened spirit and loyalty to the Imperial throne was the essential creed and the 
burning living faith of the Indian Princes. The successful conclusion of the Great 
War, the transformation of the Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations and the 
recovery from the financial crisis made the pre.sent Sovereign's reign a most glorious 
period in the annals of that historic House. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding the le.solution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracious Queen. 
His Majesty fulfilled the ideals of kingship, held both in the East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided-feelings or political controversies would pre¬ 
vent any section of the people of British India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

His Highness ithej Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had hoped that he woula give the Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was truly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

The Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning the loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Sirmur and Dewas (Junior) and the Tliakur Sahib of 
Wadhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution congratulating the Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sirmur and Dewas (Junior) and the Thaknr Saheb of Wadhwan on their accession to 
the Gadi and the Raja of Faridkot and the Nawab of Janjira on assumption of power 
and welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor made a statement reviewing the work of the Chamber during the 
last two years. The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Abdus Samad Khan and 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, as representatives of India at the League of Nations meet- 
iugs in 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

The Maharaja of Patiala placed on the table the reijort of the representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes at the Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in which Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan and Sir P. Pattani pointed out that they had 
not succeeded in impressing the Secretary of State with the sanctity of treaties, by 
including reference in the Preamble to the Act that the treaties were outside the 
Constitution Act. They had been more successful on the question of internal sovereign¬ 
ty and the maintenance of full autonomy. 

Reforms Report 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. C. 
Report:— 

“The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about the readiness of 
the States to accede to All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and 
guarantees which have been pressed for are included in the constitution. 

“The Chamber must however reserve its opinion on the question until the Parlia¬ 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
accession and of Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy are known and have been 
examined. 
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“The Chamber also wishes to emphasise that the inauguration and success of the 
Federation will depend entirely on the good-will and co-operation of all parties 
concerned and upon the clear recognition of Sovereignty of the States and their rights 
under treaties and engagements. 

“The Chamber further emphasises the necessity of prior settlement of pending 
claims of individual States.'' 

The Maharaja made a long speech in support of the resolution. He hoped that the 
resolution \vould be passed unanimously. It reaffirmed their willingness to enter into 
the Federation, but the question whether the conditions laid down had been met 
could only be decided after the Bill had been carefully scrutinised. He said, “On the 
first pvamination of the J. P. 0. Report, we are advised that some important 
questions, like the financial conditions precedent to Federation, specially in 
regard to direct taxation and the content of federal subjects, are left \\aguo 
and undefined. In certain matters, the powers of the Federation had been 
enlarged, as for example the jurisdiction of tlie Federal Court. Subjects which had 
never been discussed with us, had been added to the Federal list. On many points, 
further elucidation seems to be necessary, as the recommendations in the Report seem 
ambiguous and capable of different interpretations. Besides, it is essential that this 
supremely important document should be drawn in consultation with the Princes, not 
as an unilateral agreoraont, with the inherent rights of the States remaining undefined 
as they arc to-day. It is difficult for Princes to consider any scheme of political 
reform. That was and remains one of our essential conditions to the Government of 
India and His Majesty’,s Government. M''o have not yet been invited to enter into 
further negotiations.’’ 

Visualising future dovelopmonts, the 'Mah.araja of Patiala remarked ; “Who is there 
wlio would deny that, in the Federal Constitution, constituent units in the future will 
have to face liabilities which cannot now be estimated y We have the example of the 
United States of America and even of Imperial Germany, tlnat even when the States' 
rights wore rigorously and almost i-oligionsly safeguarded, the Central Governments 
have inevitably encroached on the powers of the constituent units.” 

Referring to the ciroumstaneos under which some Princes agreed to consider the 
Federal proposal, the Maharaja of Patiala said tliat “it was not from a desire to 
hinder British India in the realisation of its legitimate aspij'ations, but rather to help 
India in her constitutional progress and political development without sacrificing our 
sovereignty and internal autonomy. But to-day, responsible men in British India, men, 
who, I know, bear no ill-will towards the btatos, liave not hesitated to say frankly that 
in the present scheme of things, Indian States liave become a positive liindrance, rather 
than help, to British India. If tliat is the view of men of moderation in the country, 
it is a matter for Your Highnesses’ .serious cou.sideration whether we .should put 
ourselves in a position in which practically every important body of opinion in British 
India considcis ns nnwelcomo partners aiid looks upon nnv entry into the Federation 
with suspicion. Wliile wo arc willing to enter tlie Federation, wo are equally prepai-cd 
to stand out of the Federal stdiemo, if British India is not anxious to have us." 

The Maharaja of Patiala referred to the changing attitude of Rriti.sli India towards 
the States and the opinion of Indian politicians, who Favour Federation in the hope 
that tlie Princes would be forccil by circumstances to introduce a tlemocratio form of 
government. Ho said : “While the Princes of India have always been willing to do 
whatever was best for their people and ready to acoommodato'themselves and their 
constitutions to the spirit of the times, wo must frankly say, that if British India is 
imping to compel us to wear on onr healthy body politic tlie Nessns shirt of di.scro- 
dited political theory, they are living in a world of unreality." 

His Highness confessed that he was an optimist and after defining the conditions 
for entering Federation, said emphatic,illy, “Wc are not enamoured of the Federal 
constitution, as such. We have never* approached His Majesty’s Government and 
never requested tliera to devise Federation in order to safeguard onr future under the 
Crown and in Britisli India. As other parties to the constitutional development of 
India desire the establishment of a Federal constitution, we, for our part, will bo 
prepared to consider it sympathetically and with every desire not to stand in the way 
of the attainment by India of Dominion 8t.atus.” 

The Raja of Mandi, supporting the resolution, referred to the fact thnt wereas under 
the Wliite Paper, the authority of the Federal Coart was clearly confined to matters 
arising out of the constitution, under the J. P. C. recommendations, tlie jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court was extended to include interpretation of Federal laws. His High¬ 
ness feared that this migiit entail the surrender of a substantial portion of the internal 
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sovereignty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to the 
list of Federal suWects mentioned m the J. P. O. Report some of -which were not 
clearly defined. Hence, it was extremely difficult to assess the precise effect and 
scope of these subjects. 

The Chief of Sangli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential con¬ 
ditions and provisions of guarantees, the Princes had no hesitation in joining the 
Federation. 

The Baja of Korea, in an extempore speech, said that if the States were to join 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must be conceded. He was sorry that 
several important fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommodation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede¬ 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be found that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : “I have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with us or a little time afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol¬ 
low US'” 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy and 
of the Governor-General and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman¬ 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi¬ 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner associated himself with the views of Sir 
Austen Chatimerlain that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing allegations made in 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to the effect that bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the British Government in England and India to coax^^cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation." His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com¬ 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they ai’e unfair and unjust to the Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them." 

The speaker also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be un¬ 
wise to invite him and his colleagues to stay with them. His Highness declared that 
at no time did he receive such a warniim or suggestion from the Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. The views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
flesh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence' the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of himself and other Princes, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contiadicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
unworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and popular 
among Princes, who had done his best to be fair to all concerned and to be just in all 
his dealings. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day—New Delhi—23rd. March 1935 

The Chamber of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of the past 
two yeai-s and thanked Sir Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regai'ding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Election of Office-bearers to Standino Committee 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Maharaj of Cutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not wish to stand for any office or membership of the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by ballot and elected the Maharaja of 
55 
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Patiala as Chancellor and the Maharajarana of Dholpur as Pro-Chancellor, both receiv¬ 
ing 31 votes. Thus both secured unanimous election. 

When the election to the standing committee was taking place, the Maharajas of 
Patiala and Bikaner proceeded to the dais and reported to the Viceroy that the Chief 
of Sangli had a heart attack. Immediately a doctor was summoned and the Chief was 
shortly removed by car to his residence. 

The standing committee election resulted as follows : The Maharaja of Bikaner 32 
votes, the Maharam of Panna 30 votes, the Chief of Sangli, the Nawab of BahawaJpun 
the Maharajas of Dewas (Junior) and Dungai-pur and the Maharaja Rana of Jhalwar 29 
votes each, and the Raja Saheb of Wankenar, the Raja of Mandi 27 votes each. All 
these were elected as members of the standing commitee. 

The Chamber of Princes, before concluding the session, asked the Viceroy for the 
address. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor, in the course of his speech, said: ‘Yoim Ex¬ 
cellency alluded to the allegations against your Excellency of using undue pressure on 
princes and coercing and cajoling them into the acceptance of the federal scheme. The 
free and frank discussion on the subject of constitutional reform yesterday should show 
how unfounded and baseless these charges are. We fully realize the annoyance such 
irresponsible statements have caused to your Excellency and we take the opportunity 
of publicly stating in the most emphatic terms that the allegations are utterly with¬ 
out truth.' 

The Maharaja of Patiala, proceeding, said; ‘We have noted with satisfaction your 
Excellency’s assurance that every possible effort will be made to safeguard the interest 
of the princes according to the federation. As stated by some of us during the dis¬ 
cussions, the conditions on which the States will join are to be embodied in our 
ti’eaties of accession. Wo are particularly anxious that this document, so far as it 
affects all States, should be drawn up in consultation with us, and we hope your Ex¬ 
cellency will move of this unsavoury matter.’ 

As regards the delicate question of allocation of seats in the federal legislature, 
I shall be failing in my duty if as Chancellor 1 do not bring to your notice that 
there are several princes who feel considerable dissatisfaction about their quota of 
representation. I feel sure that his Majesty’s Government will give due consideration 
to the views of such rulers. 

‘As regards the reorganisation of the Chamber which is engaging our attention we 
realize “in unity lies strength”. Every effort will be made to reoreanize the Chamber 
in such a way as to secure the effective cooperation of all States. We can assure your 
Excellency that no effort will be spared to evolve a scheme acceptable to a very 
large majority of States, including those who have] associated themselves from the 
work of the Chamber. We are most anxious that this Chamber, founded by a procla¬ 
mation of His Majesty should fulfil satisfactorily the objects for which it was called 
into being. The objects will he satisfactorily fulfilled only by making it representative 
of all States.’ 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The Viceroy sincerely thanked his Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his charm¬ 
ing remarks as regards the conduct of affairs from the chair. His Excellency was 
struck by the expeditious disposal of business which could be an example to other 
bodies not only in India but in other countries. 

The Viceroy promised to convey to their Majesties the Chamber’s felicitations 
over the Duke of Kent’s marriage. The Viceroy said : ‘It is a very great-satisfaction, in¬ 
deed, to receive assertions on the part of your Highness, and 1 hope and trust of 
princes throughout India, with regard to these unfounded allegations about myself and 
my officers as to coercion, cajoling and intimidation. I sincerely trust that now the 
references made by you, princes, will put an end to such allegations on the part of 
such people and that we snail hoar no more of this unsavoury matter. 

Concluding, the Viceroy reminded the princes’ order that the coming few months 
were most critical and hoped that their Highnesses would be guided in all their actions 
in the highest interests of their own States, their country and the Empire. 

'The session then adjourned sine die. 



The Princes and Federation 

Secretary of State’i Reply to Prineet’ Memorandum 

The text of the White Paper presented by the Secretary of State to Parliament 
was released for publication in India on the 18tb. March 1935. It includes the 
following documents ; (1) An introductorynoto by Ilis Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. 0) Sir Akbar Hydaii's letter to Sir Bertrand Giancy of Feb. 21 containing 
the report of the committee of ministers, (3) the resolution pa.ssed by the Princes 
on Feb. 26. (4) the letter from their Uighnesses the Maharaja of Patina, the Nawab 
of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner dated Feb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) the telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) tiie memorandum attached to no (6), (8) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of Accession. 

The text of the Instrument of Accession runs as follows :— 

AV'^hereas proposals for the establishment of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as may accede thereto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous provinces have been discussed between the representatives of his Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Parliament and embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 but it is 
by that Act provided that the federation shall not bo established nntil such date as 
his Majesty may by proclamation declare; aud whereas the Act cannot apply to any 
of the territories of A D save with his consent and concurrence : and whereas A B 
in the exorcise of sovoroigiitv in aud os’er X in him vested is desirous of acceding, 
to the said federation ; (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty’s assent ho accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instrument declares his acccptonco of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent that his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, the Federal Leei.slatiire, the Federal Court and any other federal 
authority established for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to his 
State an<l to his subjects such functions as may be vested in them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exercise theieforc is uot inconsistent with any of the pro¬ 
visions of tills Instrument. 

(2) And A B here by declares that ho accepts the matters specified in the first 
schedule of this In.strumeiit as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
shall have power to make laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
ill each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule. 

(3) And A n heroby declares that ho assumes the obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of his Slate so 
far as they are ajiplicable therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

(4) And A B herebv duclare,s that the privileges and immunities as defined in part 
VII of the said Act which are enjoyed by his State are those specified in the third 
■schedule to this Instrument, that ‘the annual values thereof so far as they are not 
fluctuating or uncertain arc those specified in the said schedule and that ne a^ees 
that the values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncertain in 
value shall be dotorrained from time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule. 

(5) And A B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding on him as from the 
date on which his Majesty signifies his aoceptonen thereof provided that if the said 

Federation is not established before the.day.193—this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. 

(7) And A B hereby declares that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 

Instrument ho reserves sovereignty in and over.in him vested. 

(8) And A B hereby declares that ho makes these declarations for himself, his 
lieirs and successors and that accordingly any reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

SCHEDCLES 

A'bte.—The following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in clause 124 of the Bill:— 
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And whereas A B is desirous that fimctions'^ in relation to administration in his 
State of the laws of the Federal legislature applying therein shall be exercised by 
himself and by his officers and terms of agreement in that behalf have been mutually 
agreed between A B and the Governor-General and are set out in the second schedule 
to this Instrument, now therefore, A B hereby declares that he accedes to the Fede¬ 
ration on the assurance that the said agreement when executed shall be deemed to 
form part of the Instrument and shall be construed therewith. 

The last and most interesting part of the White Paper is the despatch by the 
Secretary of State dated March 14 and the memorandum attached thereto. In this 
despatch the Secretary of State makes clear that though his Majesty’s Government 
recognize the advantage of further clarifing the practice governing the exercise of 
paramountcy such issues cannot be determined by the consideration whether the 
States do or do not federate; still less can a settlement of any outstanding claims of 
individual States referred to in the letter of their Highnesses be based on any such 
consideration ? The Secretary of State welcomes the legal advisers of their Highnesses 
and is confident that the difficulties regarding the form of the Bill can be satisfacto¬ 
rily adjusted. The Secretary of State’s memorandum answering the position taken in 
their Highness’ note states inter alia : 'A Federation is a union of a number of 
political communities for certain common purposes and every such union necessarily 
involves that the sum of powers of each Federating community shall with its assent 
thereafter be exercised by the central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It is 
this organic connection between the federal units themselves and between each of them 
and the centre authority which distinguishes a Federation from a mere alliance or 
confederacy. His Majesty’s Government have never contemplated the Federation of 
India only as an association in which British India on the one hand and the Indian 
States on the other would do no more than act in concert on matters of common 
concern. From an early stage, discussions have centred on the creation of an organic 
union betweeen the two with the federal Government and legislature exercising on 
behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

Tm following note by the Secretary of State for India gives his 
reading of the entire situation regarding the Princes and Federation as 
disclosed by various papers. 

“In the course of the debate on Feb. 26., I undertook that as soon as I received 
in detail criticisms of Indian State.s on the Government of India Bill I would in some 
appropriate way put Parliament in possession of them. On March 5, I received from 
the Viceroy the text of the letter addressed to him by their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Nawab -of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner commenting on the Bill. 
I have since ascertained through the Viceroy that these princes have no objection to 
its publication an it forms no. (4) of the series now presented in this White Paper. 
The replies of tiio princes to Viceroy’s enq^uiry about the publication of this letter 
confirms—what is srated in the letter itself—ttiat it is in no sense a withdrawal from 
their adherence to the policy of all-India Federation. It was sent to the Viceroy as a 
basis of future negotiations and discussions with a view to facilitating the entry of 
Indian states into the Federation and to explain to his Majesty’s Government difficulties 
which the princes felt so far as they had been able to examine the federal scheme as 
set out in the Bill. Their note was prepared in the shortest possible time and they are 
anxious that any impression based merely on the manner in which their case is pre¬ 
sented should not lead to a misunderstanding of their attitude. 

My despatch to the Viceroy and the memorandum which accompanies it will assist 
to present the matter in its true perspective. The range of apparent differences in 
regard to the Bill is in the first place narrowed by the fact that certain matters which 
have been brought into discussion are quite outside the scope of the Bill. There are 
certain matters of which exercise of paramountcy of the Crown is an example which 
are undoubtedly of importance to tne States but they have for some years been a 
subject of discussion oetween his Majesty’s Government and the Princes and are 
independent of the form of the Bill from which they are a distant issue. 

Secondly these papers will, I hope, dispel suspicion that his Majesty’s Government 
has departed from any agreements arrived at or from assurances given. In more than 
one passage of documents representing the views of the princes there appears a sug¬ 
gestion that in various particulars the Bill is based upon new decisions by his Majesty’s 
Government. But except in regard to two points of secondary importiice which are 
referred to in my memorandum provisions of the Bill embody recommendations of 
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the Joint Select Committee’s report which in so far as the princes are concerned follow¬ 
ed substantially the scheme of the White Paper which itself was based on conclusions 
of the Round Table Conference. There has been no departure from the principle then 
agreed upon. 

Thirdly, the range of difference is further narrowed by the fact that his Maj'estys 
Government has. on examination of the prince’s note been able to suggest modmoa- 
tions in presentation of certain details of the Bill which, if accepted ny Parliament, 
should go far without any sacrifice of essential principles of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee’s report to meet the difficulties which the princes have felt in respect 
to them. 

There remains the problem of the precise manner in which the States are to accede 
to the federation—a problem which arises mainly in connection with clause (6) of the 
Bill and form of Instrument of Accession. This'is in itself a difficult problem if omy 
on account of its novelty and of its far-reaching consequences But the analysis of the 
problem in that part of memorandum which deals with clause (6) will show that the 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill ai-e not as may have been assumed incon¬ 
sistent. The problem, indeed, is less one of opposing political outlook than of drafting 
technique. The desiderata of his Majesty’s Government and of the princes are not 
irreconcilable though the problem remains of bringing them together in terms of a 
statutory document. I am confident, however, that the discussions between legal rep¬ 
resentatives of States and parliamentary draftsmen to which princes have now ^reed 
will commend themselves alike to States and to Parliament. A careful consideration of 
documents now available has confirmed the view which I have already expressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay further the consideration of the Bill pen¬ 
ding conclusions on points with which I have dealt in the memorandum. 

I shall as opportunity arises in discussion of any subsequent clause which may be 
affected either propose amendments, or explain to the House the direction in which his 
Majesty’s Government intend to suggest modifications. If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to put before the House changes in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will have to be considered. 
But I would emphasise here that our task at the moment is to frame a constitution 
for India in such a form as may in the judgment of Parliament seem best suited to 
her needs. In doing so it is our duty to see that while preserving the substance of 
what in our opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall offer no 
unnecessary difficulties to States when time comes for them to take their decision 
regarding the accession. 

Secretary of State’i Deipatch 

The following is the telegrafhie despatch from his Majesty's Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to the Government of India dated March H-, 
1935 ; — 

‘I have received from your Excelloiioy’s Government: 

(1) On March 1, 1935 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar Hydari to Sir Bertrand 
Glancy dated Feb. 21, communicating the result of the deliberations of the committee 
of States’ ministers on the Government of India Bill (telegraphic summary of which 
was received by me on Feb. 22, 1935). 

(2) On Feb. 26, the resolution passed by"the meeting of States’ rulers and repre¬ 
sentatives held at Bombay to consider the report of their ministers committee in 
which they state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument of 
Accession depart from agreements arrived at during the meetings of representatives 
of States with members of his Majesty’s Government and that they regret to note that 
the Bill and Instrument of Accession do not secure those vital interests and funda¬ 
mental requisites of States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis.’ They 
add that ‘m their present form and without satisfactory modification and alteration on 
fundamental points the Bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot be regarded as 
acceptable to Indian States.’ 

(3) On March 5, a letter dated Feb. 27 from their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
jPatiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accompanying note 
in which they had asked your Excellency’s Government and his Majesty’s Government 
to consider as a true reproduction of the gist of opinions held by the princes’ meeting 
at Bombay. There have appeared in the press accounts of speeches made at that 
meeting and 1 understand that now they have been transmitted to your Excellency. 
I assume, however, that the above-mentioned documents are those wliach the riders 
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desire your Excellency’s Government, his Majesty’s Government and the Parliament to 
take into account. I welcome the assurances contained in their Highnesses’ letter of 
Feb. 27 regarding their motive in addressing you and their declaration that there is no 
intention on their part to resile from the position which they had previously taken. 
The substance of the proposals regarding federation has been before the States since the 
publication of the White Paper in Marcn, 19^ and many of the details were examined 
in the course of the proceedings of tlio Joint Select Committee which had the assistance 
of delegates representing the States. The recommendations of the committee ms^e no 
material change in the proposals so far as they concern the States and the Bill was 
(hafted with the intention of giving eiloot as closely as practicable to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee. In only two points of secondary importance (to which refer¬ 
ence is made in the attached memorandum clauses 147 and 279) is there any departure 
from the scheme as presented in their report. His Majesty's Government regrets that 
e.vigoncios of Parliamentary business did not permit of auy considerable delay between 
the publication of the Bill and its consideration by the Parliament and this has no 
doubt curtailed the opportunity which the period of delay might have afforded for 

discussion with tho rulers or their representatives on ))oints which arose in the course 

of their examination of the Bill. 

I can readily understand that tho latter circurastanca accounts for some of tho 
difficulties which have occurred in apprehending the full purport and intention of the 
form of drafting adopted in some of the clauses of tlie Bill. Yet since their 
Highnesses have expressed the view that the Bill diffens in important respects from 
the scheme hitherto discussed and that tho method adopted for establishment of federa¬ 
tion is such as to constitute an approachment oii the rights of States outside federal 
sphere. I must state in the plainest terms that there was no such intention in the minds 
of his Majesty’s Government. In order tiiat any misiinderstaadiug on this pent may 
be removed at the earliest opportunity I enclose a memorandum examining in detail 
the specific points raised in relation to the Bill and and tho Instrument of Accession. 
I hope your Excellency’s Government wilt take steps with the loi^t possible 

delay to place this despatch and the enclosed memorandum in possession of tho 

States. 

It is, however, advisable that I should add here a further observation. At tho 
moment tho only matter in issue is the terms of the Bill constituting the scheme of 
federation. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to give careful consideration to 
any views expressed by the ruler regarding tho form of the Bill and to recommena 
to Parliament any modifications which will be consistent with the preservation of its 
essential provisions meeting any legitimate difficulties which may have arisen from its 
consideration. But it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Governraent at this stage to 
soek'from tiiem an undertaking to enter tho federation or to discuss new matters 
which have no bearing on tho form of the Bill. 

There is, however, one which occupies so prominent a position in the note of Feb, 27 
that I must deal with it here. In that note their Highnesses put forward a re- 
guest that various claims advanced from time to time by princes in relation to the 
exercise of pararaountcy should bo settle! as a condition precedent to tho accession of 
the States to the federation. A greater part of the field of paramountcy is untouched 
by tho Bill. 

The Bill contemplates that certain matters which had previously been determined 
between the States and tho paramount power will in future be regulated to the extent 
that the States accede to the federation by legislative and executive authority of 
federation. But in other respects and in all respects as regards non-federating States 
the paramountcy will be essentially unaffected by the Bill. I desire at once to make it 
plain that though his Majesty’s Government recognised the advantage of farther 
clarifying the practice of governing the exercise of paramountcy such issues cannot 
be determined by the consideration whether States do or do not federate, still le^ can 
settlement of any outstanding Slaims of individual States referred to in paragraph (26) 
of the note accompanying their Highnesses’ letter of Feb. 27 be based on any such 
consideration. 

In para 15 of the same note and at item (3) of the last list attached to it their 
Highnesses have called attention to the manner in which individual rulers have entered 
into in relation with the Crown and tho matter is also alluded to in para (9) 9* 
the note. I cannot believe that their Highnesses in expressing their _ views on this 
matter had any intention of questioning the nature of their relationship to the King- 
Emperor. This is a matter which admits of no dispute. 
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The accompanying memorandum while designed to remove any such misunderstand¬ 
ing as that to which I have referred in para (2) of the despatcn contains also a note 
in each clause to which reference has been made in their Highnesses’ letter of Feb. 27 
and in the report of the committee of the ministers. It will, I hope, suffice to meet 
many of the difficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the field of differences. I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that their law¬ 
yers should meet Parliamentary draftsmen in order to explore those points which 
arise from the form of drafting adopted. This will further facilitate discussions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses’ confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranmng to present 
these documents to Parliament and shall be g'ad if you will arrange for their publi¬ 
cation in India. 

Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 

Tht following is the text of the I titer to the Viceroy from the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner :— 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency the resolution unani¬ 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes and representatives of States held at 
Bombay at his invitation and we now take the earliest opportunity of sending you the 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we should like at tire very 
outset to point out that it is only now after the publication of the Bill that wo have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme. 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Princes and informal meeting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received that attention 
of his Majesty’s Government which they deserved. Wo should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may follow from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration. We 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to be so kind as to toward to his Majesty’s 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this joint letter which should form the 
basis of further negotiations in this connection. We should like to emphasise that the 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of the gist of opinion held by the 
princes’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by the Government 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We feel that unless and until we secure full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will be diEScult for a very 
largo number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of the points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and the success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty's Government and the princes in relation to the scheme 
of federation will, wo believe, entirely depend upon tho extent to which his Majesty’s 
Government will bo prepared to 'accept the proposals of States contained herein. 
The ministers’ committee has been asked to continue further the examination of the 
Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep the Government of India and 
his Majesty’s Government fully informed of their criticism and their findings so as to 
eliminate all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Govei'nment. The princes earnestly hope that they will not be 
rushed into taking decisions because the problems now before them in final form are 
of vital importance and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely the momentous 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such matter. We confidently rely on your 
Excellency’s full support in this matter and will be prepared, should your Excellency 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of further 
explaining in person to you difficulties which have arisen and which have made it 
impossible for the Hydari committee and the princes and their ministers present in Bom¬ 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form. 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never been any 
intention on our part to resile from the position we had all along taken. It has 
throughout been our contention and we have never departed from uie position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely upon the inclusion in the 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards which 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
within our States. The schemes before us has failed in many instances to satisfy us 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty's Government 
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through your Excolloney of tho view we take of the situation. We are confident that 
our action will not lead to any misunderstanding. It is, in our opinion, still not 
beyond the sphere of statesmanship to adjust our differences in such a manner as 
would lead to satisfactory and desired results. We record in a separate note attached 
herewith as briefly as possible our criticism in so far as it had been possible for us to 
examine the proposals of his Majesty’s Government re^rding the federal ghenie as 
placed before us in tho form of the government of India Bill and draft Instruments of 
Accession. 

The note attached to the princes’ letter to the Viceroy deals at length with various 
matters especially clause (6) of tho Bill. 

The following is the list of points in relation to which the constitution bill has, in 
the opinion of the princes, gone back compared to the White Paper or the report of 
J. P. O. 

I. Sec. (6) Instruments of Accession : —Tho Committee under I^ord Halifax had 
intended this document as an agreement. An agreement is bilateral in form and creates 
reciprocal rights and obligations. It is now to be only a declaration by the princes that 
thev accept the Act as applicable to their States and their subjects. 

5. The transfer of powers from tho Indian rulers was intended to bo for federa¬ 
tion purposes only. This limited character of the transfer is not brought out in tho 
draft of the Instrument of Accession. 

3. Description of the rulers with whom former treaties of alliance and perpetual 
friendship had been enfored into as only under the suzerainty of his Majasty the King. 

4. In the matter of Administration. The princes are 'asked by clause 124—to 
execute agreements that they would efficiently administer a subject matter with regard 
to which they had agreed that the federal legislature could make laws instead of 
letters of request being sent through the representative of the King, Tho Governor- 
General was to be authorized in his discretion under clause 127 to issue directions 
that they should make the standard of their state administration even in regard to 
non-federal departments adequate for the purpose. 

5. The sanctity of e.xisting treaties is explicitly safeguarded even in the proposed 
instrument of Accession. 

6. The eligibiliiy of Indian States subjects for appointments to posts under the 
Crown recommended in paragraph 307 of tho Joint Select Committee’s i-eport is not 
reproduced in the Bill. 

7. Fiwance.—The maximum limit of the refund of income tax to British India by 
the princes which was fixed at 50 per cent bv the Joint Select Committee is abandoned 
in the Bill. 

8. The Joint Select Coraraitteo hail removed the fixing of a time limit within 
which the portion of the income tax revenues refundable to tho provinces had to bo 
returned to the provinces. Tliorc is no provision in the Bill for extending the time 
limit. 

9. Financial Emergency as proposed to he defined by the States' delegation when 
alone. —A surcharge on the income tax on tho capital or income of the companies was 
permissible which was considered not.unrca.souable by the Joint Select Committee is not 
reproduced in the Bill. 

10. Against any future refund of excise duty or surplus taxes to the States there 
had never been any proposal to set off the immunities or privileges as now proposed 
by clause 147. 

II. The Federal Railway. —The authority managing tho federal railways would 
also be the controlli^ authority over tho Indian States railway boards. This had 
never been intended. The federal railway authority was only to be a co-ordinate body 
and cannot control tho working of competitive system of railway in Indian States. 

12. Tho railway tribunal was intended to be an impartial Board of arbitration for 
both the parties in the Bill. It has become a court for the States’ railways to pray 
for relief like plaintiffs with tho invariable onus of proof on their shoulders. 

The following is the subsidary list of amendments suggested to the constitution bill 
by the princes 

1. Clause 26 (4) (b). It would look more proper and cause gi’eater satisfaction and 
goodwill if the same disability is applied to lent officers under the States. The officers 
whose services have boon lent to States still hold positions of profit under the Crown 
in respect of their pensions. The state representatives should not have the appearance 
of an official block. 
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2. Clauses 119 and 279. The benefit of these clauses should bo extended to the 
subjects of Indian States. 

3. Clause 132. There is no valid reason to deprive the party dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Privy Council. He may not have 
elected to entrust his case to the ad hoc judicial tribunal. 

4. Clause 151:—Reciprocity demands that the States property like Government 
securities should be exempted from income tax and other forms of taxation. 

5. Clause 169 Retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent the descent by way of succession of such jurisdic¬ 
tion from the Governor-Oenoral in Council to the Federal Government. 

6. Srhedule 1, part II : There ought to be no power to change the proposed allo¬ 
cation of seats without some well dofmed cause like the increase in population or in¬ 
crease in salutes of guns. 


Note attached to Princea' Letter 

The following is the extract from the princes’ note Accom* 
panying their letter to the Viceroy 

The special conference of tho princes and ministers hold at Bombay during this 
week have unanimously recorded their definite opinion that in their present form and 
without satisfactory modifications and alterations with regard to the fundamental points, 
the provision of tho constitution bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot bo accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convey to his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the very 
outset to DO vital and fundamental. 

In this connection it ha-s been all along understood and had been so agreed at the 
meeting of the committee appointed under tho presidency of Lord Halifax at the third 
Round Table Conference that tho federation would derive its powers in part from the 
powers which tho ‘rulers of the States w'ould agree for the purpose of the federation 
only to transfer to this Majesty tho King for exercise by the Federal Government 
ana legislature and other federal organs. In order to effect tno transfer of these power's 
an agreement would require to be made by each State individually with the Crown 
which might bo termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These instruments which are further de.scribed in tho proceedings of the conference 
to be treaties were intended to bo mntuiU agreomeuts necessarily bilateral in effect 
since they w'ere meant to provide also for their acceptance by the Crown upon the 
terms and subject to tho conditions e.xpressed therein. These treaties of accession as 
wo want them to bo designated were meant to be governed by the ordinary principles 
of contract and were to be construed in accordance with the generally recognised 
rules of constitutional law. 'i’lie princes have never agreed to accept any act of tho 
British Parliament as binding on them and do prince will as contemplated by clause 
6 (a) of the proposed bill declare that ho accepts this act as ajiplicabJe to his State 
and’.to his subjects. It was only to avoid a verbatim reproduction in the treaties of 
accessions themselves of the wording of each clause of the act which related directly 
or indirectly to the States that any refereuee to the act was thought permissible 
in the treaty of accession. 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that comended itself to Lord Hali¬ 
fax’s committee was to execute an agreement whereby the states would convoy to tho 
Cj'own a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accordance with the 
s^cific provisions of the act. 'Ihfs procedure would enable respectively tho Governor- 
General of the federation and the other federal organs established for the purpose of 
carrying out of the constitution to exercise in relation to tho States and tho subjects 
of their rules but only iu accordance with the constitution the powers which tlie 
rulers had agreed to transfer. 

It is obvious that this conformity to tlie constitution was suggested in order to 
avoid the reproduction of the wording of eacli clause iu the Act relating 
to the States in the document, only a labour saving device. The princes have all 
along looked upon those treaties of accession as tho really operative iustniments bin¬ 
ding them to the federal constitution and not the constitution act which as an Act of 
Parliament they cannot be expected to accept as binding on them or as applicable to 
tlieir States anil their subjects. With rogaref to the Indian States tlio structure of the 
bill has to be in conformity with the provisions of their treaties of accession, not 
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that their treaties of accession should be in keeping with the provisions of the 
constitution act. 

We are also of the opinion that it is imperatively necessary to provide specifically 
in the constitution act that no provision of the Act shall be deemed to override 
any provision of the treaty of accession and that in case of conflict the treaty of 
accession shall prevail. 

Lord Halifax’s committee considered it desirable .that the draft of this treaty of 
accession should be discussed between the Viceroy and the representatives of States. 
It was suggested that ‘opportunity might be found’to enable tlie princes’ views on the 
draft constitution to be made known to Parliament while legislation was in progress’ 
and possibly ^ain at a latter stage (i. e. during the report stage) if important araend- 
menfe wore introduced in the sclteme after its discussion in the joint committee 
where the States would be represented and the intioduction of a bill in Parliament.’ 
The princes seek this opportunity to press their views on the essential and funda¬ 
mental points they have urged from the outset. Now the bill has been already intro¬ 
duced in Parliament and they apprehended that in its present form it has altered and 
omitted several important points from the recommendations of the Joint Select 
(Committee. As observed by our ministers, the bill departs in several important respects 
from the agreed position arrived at during the m 'tings of tlie States’ representatives 
with his Maje.sty^s Government and with the mei.iuers of the Joint Select Committee. 
The bill has also embodied certain new features which raise issues of a grave and 
momentous character that have not hitherto been discussed with the princes or their 
representatives. A separate note is appended dealing with the matters which had 
been mutually and finally settled in regard to which the agreement arrived at has not 
been incorporated in the bill. 

These treaties of accession were intended to be bilateral in character creating 
rights and imposing reciprocal obligations both on tho rulers of Indian States 
and on tho Crown. They also expected that the Crown would accept 
the liability to preserve and safeguard the whole of tlioir sovereignty and 
not specifically delegated from any encroachment in future. Tho procedure 
now embodied in the Government of India Bill is only tor a declaration by tho Indian 
ruler that he accepts this act as applicable to his Slate’. His Majesty has only to 
signify his assent to this declaration which docs not commit him to any further 
omigation to safeguard tho remaining power and jurisdiction of the ruler within his 
State and over his subjects. This position is far from what lias been understood by 
the princes all throughout. 

Moreover the treaty of accession was to provide for the transfer of certain powers 
and jurisdiction of tho Indian St.ates 'for tho purposo of the federation only.’ In order 
that these powers so delegated may bo exercised by the new foJernl Government and 
its several organs n situation as ebnterajilated by cfaiiso '45) of the bill had never been 
discussed with us and conceded. If there was a breakdown of the eonstitiition it was 
never contemplated tliat the powers so transferred by the St.ates wero to be exercised 
by the Governor-General for an indelinito length of time. If fhe breakdown was not 
repaired and the machiimry of Gevernnient was not restored to its normal structiiro 
within a certain dofliiito timo I bo powers transferred by the States must revert to the 
princes owing to the failure of federation, the solo ebjeet of the transfer. Furthermore 
it must be observed that these powers were being made over to tho Crown as a trustee 
for their delegation to the federation to lie jointly exercised by British India and the 
Indian States. It was thus understood tliat in the event of a breakdown of the federal 
constitution or an amondmeut without tho consent of tho States beyond such minor 
changes in respect of which iire,vious consultation may not be necessary by agreement 
the trust would bo determined and the powers transferred would revert to the States. 
It need hardly be added that when such a reversion has occurred the existing relations 
between tlie Crown and the States would bo again revived. The princes, therefore, 
urge that this aspect of the delegation of power should ho fully rooognizod with pro- 
Tiaions of tlie constitution act. 

Secretary of Slats’* Reply to Prince* 

The following is tlie extract from tho meniorandiira attached to fhe Secretary of 
State’s despatch and this extract is in reply to the observations made by the princes’ 
memorandum on clause (2) and (0) of tho Bill. 

Clausa 2 (1). It is suggested at paiagrapli No. 10 of the note and in the minister’s 
raport that words by treaty, grant, usage, sufferauee or otherwise, should be omitted 
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from clause 2, page 1, lines 14 and 15. These words are descriptive and have in 
themselves no operative effect but while his Majesty’s Government have no oMection 
to their omission since the essential purport of the clause would not be altered, they 
must make it clear that they do not thereby accept the claim which appears to be im¬ 
plied in paragraph No. 10 of the note above referred to that the Crown s present rela¬ 
tions with the States have a purely contractual basis. 

(II) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 19 the words ‘or as may 
be otherwise directed by his Majesty’ should be omitted. The omission of these words 
would have the result of depriving his Majesty of the right to delegate certain pre¬ 
rogative powers, e.g., the grant of honours or exercise of prerogative of pardon and 
for that reason the amendment could not be accepted in the form suggested. It k un¬ 
derstood, however, that the object of the suggestion is to avoid theoretical possibility 
that his Majesty might delegate a part of the powers of the Crown in relation to 
what is usually known as paramounlcy field to some authority other than his Majesty’s 
representative for whoso appointment provision is made in clause 3, sub-clause (3) of 
the bill. It is not intended that .special powers in relation to the state should, if not 
exercised by his Majesty, be delegated to any other authority than the Viceroy as the 
Crown’s representative and an amendment to make this plain will be considered. 

Clause 6 (1). In the report of the ministers it is claimed that accession should be 
by acceptance of specified provisions of the act and not by acceptance of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may be made m the Instrument of 
Accession. This position is furthor enlarged in paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highness' letter whore it is claimed that Instruments of Accession (which 
should in their view be described as treaties of accession) are only operative instru¬ 
ments, that the act should be in conformity with the treaties of accession and not 
that the treaties should bo in conformity with the act which would in ease of con¬ 
flict be overridden by them and furthor that the treaties should be regarded as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on the part of the Crown to safe¬ 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of the ruler within his State and over his 
subjects’. 

(II) It is necessary, therefore, to state the grounds on which clause (6) has been 
given its present form for these will in tiie opinion of his Majesty’s Government 
afford a sufficient answer to the claims in tlio preceding summary of the position 
taken up by their Highnesses’ note. A federation is a union of a number of political com¬ 
munities for certain common purposes and every such union necessarily involves that the 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, thereafter, be 
exercised by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It-is this organic connec¬ 
tion between each of them and the central authority which distinguishes a federation from 
a mere alliance or confederacy. His Majesty’s Government have never contemplated 
a federation of India only as an association in which British India on the one hand 
and Indian States on the other would be no more than act in concert on matters of 
common concern. From an early stage discussions have centred on the creation of an 
organic union between the two with a federal Government and a legislature exercising 
on behalf of both the powers vested in thorn for that purpose. 

(III) . In ordinary circumstances where communities desire to federate they deter¬ 
mine by mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution which they desire to establish 
and if they are independent States they themselves bring federation into existence as soon 
as an agreement is reached. If they have been autonomous communities subject to British 
Crown they have sought the sanction of an act of Parliament which alone could make the 
federal constitution a legal reality throughout the whole area of the new federation. The 
oircumstences of India demand a different procedure. Some of the communities pro¬ 
posed to be included in the new federation are not yet autonomous and cannot fede¬ 
rate unless enabled to do so by an act of Pariiameht. Others are neither in British 
territory nor subject to the authority of Parliament nor could the provinces of British 
India and Indian States meet togi ’' ir and agree upon a federal constitution. The 
provinces'had not the legal power j do so and the variety and number of Indian 
States would, apart from other considerations for jiractical reasons, have precluded it. 

(IV) . It appears to his Majesty’s Government that a federation of India can be 
brought into existence in one wav only. They have ascertained as far as they were 
able the opinion both of British India and of the Indian States and have formed with 
the guidance of the Joint Select Commitiee their own judgment on problems involved 
and they have now themselves framed a constitution and have embodied it in a bill 
which they have invited Parliament to pass into law. The Government of India Bill, 
if it becomes an act, will be binding upon British India because British India is subject 
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to the authority of Parliament. The act would not as such be binding upon Indian 
States and it is incorrect to suggest as their Highnesses’ note seems to imply that 
there is anything in clause (6) of the Bill or in draft of the Instrument of Accession 
which affords ground for an alleration to the contrary so far. 

As regards the States the Bill when it has become law will provide a machinery 
whereby the Indian States may severally accept that constitution and thus become a 
part of the federation not because the act is an act of Parliament but because it 
embodies a constitution to which they have of their own volition acceded. 

(V) . The Instrument of Accession is intended to be the formal expression by a 
ruler of his desire to enter the federation which when accepted by his Majesty will 
m^e the state a constituent member of federation as soon as the latter comes into 
being. By thus acceding a ruler necessarily accepts as binding upon him the consti¬ 
tution as a whole. The constitution must be in the form of an act of Parliament 
because in no other way could it be binding upon British India but it will owe its 
authority in a federated state to the Instrument of Accession of the ruler. That the 
constitutional struggle must be accepted as a whole seems obvious. 

In their Highnesses’ note it is contended that not only ought each ruler to be able 
to specify those sections of the act which he is willing to accept but also that the 
federal constitution as regards each state is to be looked for exclusively in the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession of that state. It is not clear from the report of the minister’s 
committee whether even the acceptance of the section specified is not to be made 
subject to qualifications and conditions. Such a conception of federation would imply 
the possibility not only of different constitutions for states and for British India but 
even of a variety of constitutions among states themselves. 

(VI) Nevertheless though his Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the cons¬ 
titution itself must be accepted as a whole it has always been common ground that 
circumstances of different states might properly justify some variation in powers exer¬ 
cised in relation to those states by particular federal organs. Accordingly clause (6) of 
the Bill enables a ruler in his Instrument of Accession to exclude the power of 
the federal legislature to make laws for his state in respect of some of the items in 
federal legislative list and to attach conditions and limitations to his acceptance of 
others and since by clause (8) the executive authority of federation is eo-related to 
legislative power it follows (and indeed it is expressly so provided) that a ruler oan 
to the same extent exclude the exercise of executive authority in his state or qualify 
it by corresponding conditions or limitations ; but his Majesty’s Government recognize 
that in a few instances the bill does confer an executive authority on federation 
which is not related to an item in federal legislative list and it is undoubtedly the 
case that as the bill stands at present a ruler could not by his Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion exclude or qualify executive authority of the federation in respect of those 
matters. It may be that this has excited apprehensions of their Highneses and his 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to examine afresh any particular clauses to which 
in this connection the states may desire to draw attention to some of these clauses, as 
for instance clauses 189 and 132 are referred to later in this memorandum and sug¬ 
gestions are made with regard to them. 

(VII) His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that clause (6) if analysed and 
correctly interpreted does not disclose any difference which oan be justly described as 
fundamental or vital from their point of view. It is essential that there should be a 
single constitution and not a multiplicity of constitutions. They realise that states on 
the other hand desire to secure that the method of their entry into federation should 
be so expressed as not to subject them to any risk of finding their powers and juris¬ 
dictions diminished beyond points which they contemplated when they executed their 
Instrument of Accession. His Majesty’s Government are confident that it is not im¬ 
possible to reconcile these two points of view and they believe that suggestions in 
this memorandum with regard to other clauses, for example clauses 45, 127 and 
129-132, will facilitate an adjustment of view on clause (6). 

(VIII) Their Highnesses further lay stress on what they describe as the bilateral 
nature of the Instruments of Accession. These instruments are bilaterals in so far as 
they have no binding force until his Majesty has signified his acceptance of them but 
his Majesty’s Government cannot on that ground accept the view that they are to be 
described as treaties. Such rights and obligations as flow from execution and accep¬ 
tance of an Instrument of Accession are to be found in terms of the act subject only 
to those conditions and limitations set out in the Instrument for which the act makes 
provisions. The Crown assumes no obligations by virtue of its acceptance of Instru¬ 
ment of Accession other than those which are defined in the act. It is no doubt true 
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that when a ruler by his Instrument of Accession recognises certain specified matters 
as federal, the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relations witli States and renounces in favour 
of federation any rights, authority or jurisdiction whicli it may hitherto have exer¬ 
cised in connection with them, tt was in this sen.se that his Majesty’s Government 
understood the terms used at the meeting presided over by I-ord Halifiax during the 
third Round Table Conference to which their Highnesses refer but subject to this all 
Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to States remain unaffected. 

His Majostv’s Government have assumed that this was not open to argument but 
in any event tliey are clear that the matter is not one wliich could properly bo dealt 
with in a document of which the purpose is to regulate the relations of acceding 
States with federation. 

His Majesty’s Governmont understand that the States feel anprohcnsive as regards 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and executive authority of the federation 
in certain matters upon their relations with the Crown in other matters and these 
apprehensions have no doubt also influenced their Highnesses in the claim made in 
paragraph 9 of their note that the bill should reproduce in some form the provisions 
of section 132 of the existing Government of India Act, 1858 whore it was obviously 
required by reason of transfer which that Act cfft'ctod of all rights and obligations of 
the East India Company to the Crown and it was only re-enacted in the Government of 
India Act of 1915 because that act consolidated the existing statutes relating to India 
and not because it was thought necessary to reaffirm the obligations which the crown 
had already assumed. The Crown’s engagements towards Indian rulers need no 
reaffirmation by Parliament but his Majesty's Government are prepared if the rulers 
so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a jirovision to the effect that nothing 
in the act will affect the engagements of the Crown outside the federal sphere if in 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those engagemonts towards them in so 
far as they relate to matters outside tho federal sphere. Thi.s would as on other occasions 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form and his Majesty’s Government will 
consider how host a satisfactory assurance can he given to those so desiring it. 8nch_an 
assurance would perhaps most conveniently he given at tho time wlicn tho execution 
of the Instrument of Accession are accepted by his Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

In the House of Commons, on the 26th. February 1935. Mr. Churchill moved 
adjournment in order to call atteution to the resolution on tho (iovernment’s India Bill 
passed at a meeting of the Princes at Bombay on the 25tli. Pcbniary which, Mr. 
Churchill contended, constituted a dclinito rejection of Federation. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc, replying, welcomed the opportunity of removing misunderstand¬ 
ings. He said that he believed there were only points of detail between the Piinces and 
the Government. 

Having remarked that he must not be tempted into the wider fields explored by 
Mr. Churchill, Sir Samuel Hoaro said: ‘I welcome the ojipoitunity of removing a 
number of misunderstandings which are evidently also in the mind of Mr. Churchill, 
misunderstandings possibly connected with the speech I made during tho Committee 
stage last week, and misunderstandings that seem to bo in tho minds of many Princes 
and their ministers’. I suppose that it is natural that in questions of this kind these 
misunderstandings should arise. '\Ve are attempting to deal with one of the most oom- 
plex questions that has ever faced any assembly and wo are attempting to deal with 
that with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Whilst, therefore, I regret the fact that 
misunderstandings do and must arise, I cannot say that I am surprised.’ 

Sir Samuel said: ‘Mr. Churchill has qiioted some passages in the resolution pa.ssed 
ye.sterday by certain of Indian Princes. I think that in order that the House have 
before them the whole position, I had better to re.ad the whole resolution.’ Sir Samuel 
Hoare then read the resolution and continued; ‘When I read that resolution last 
night, it came as a great surprise. Only three or four days ago upon tho committeo 
stage of the Bill when it was proposed that clauses 6 and 7 should be postponed 1 said 
what at the time was the case that I w'as under the impression that there were only 
points of detail at issue between the States and ourselves, and that there was no 
reason why these two clauses should be postponed. I believe I shall show that that 
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was not the only correct statement of the position a week ago, but that despite the 
resolution just read it is equally the correct position to-day. 

“There is one statement in the resolution to which at the outset I should like to 
draw attention, the statement in which it is alleged that the Government has gone 
back upon the agreement made between ourselves and the representatives of the 
Princes Lot mo say at once to the House and if my voice travels as far let mo 
say to my friends among the Indian Princes that I cannot accept the justice of 
that charge. 

‘As fai' as I know we have carried out in every respect the agreements made 
between us and the rejirosentativos of the Princes. If by mischance, we have failed 
in the drafting of tlie Bill to carry out those undertakings, I will see that they are 
carried out. I can only exjilain a statement of that kind on the ground that it may 
be difficult to follow the exact scope of drafting a complicated Bill of this kind, but 
I do hear and now say that in my view and in the view of the Government in every 
respect we have carried out tlie "agreements, we have said we w’ould carry out and 
if the draftsmanship of the Bill fails in any respect to show that that is the case, 

I will see tliat the drafting of the clauses is readjusted and beyond the shadow of a 

doubt that position will be made clear.' 

Secondly, the Princes are, as far as I am aware, agreed with us to-day as 

they have always been agreed in the past that if there is to be a 

Federation, it must be an effective Federation. I have always made my own 
position clear, namely, that I would not support any proposals for a" sham 
Federation. The Federation must be a real Federation, exercising effective 
federal powers over a sufficient field of Indian territory. That is the view we have 
always taken of the Federation, and as far as I know, in all our discussions that is 
the view that the Princes themselves have taken upon the All-India Federation. I 
cannot believe to-day that they have altered in any respect their view in that regard. 
If they have altered that view—and I do not believe they have—let them tell us so 
clearly and categorically. The sooner the Hou-se know the position (loud cheers) and 
the sooner everybody in India knows the position the better for all the parties con¬ 
cerned, I can, however, .say that despite this resolution I have no reason to suppose 
that the Princes have altered their conception of what an All-India Federation should 
be. Assuming that both the Princes and ourselves are still bent upon setting up au 
effective all-India Federation, 1 say, after a very careful examination of the points 
that seem to bo at issue, that there is no reason at all why this question should not 
be adjusted between the Princes and ourselves. I believe myself that many of thorn 
aro already adjusted in the Bill and that the Princes do not yet realize in detail how 
far their legitimate desires have effectively been met and where, as I say, they have 
not been met. 1 have given au undertaking to meet them. 

‘Const^iieiitly, I say that there is no reason and I shall substantiate in this con¬ 
tention in my* later'remarks for the House to delay the discussion. Many of tlie 
points in which the Princes are chiefly interested, will come at the later stages of 
the Bill. AVe shall have ample otiportunity of dealing with them when time arises for 
their discussion. If, however, in the near in future or in the 
less near future at any time it appears that there are irreconcilable 
differences between the Government and the Princes, 1 will at onco inform the House 
of the fact, and I will give an undertaking that we will in that case reconsider the 
whole position. At present I am going to substantiate these points in the remarks 
now I am going to make, and 1 can say that there is no irreconcilable difference bet¬ 
ween us. I do not believe that when I have finished my examination of the points 
to which the Princes allude in their resolution, that the House will come to view 
that there arc irreconcilable differences. It is quite clear from the terms of the 
official report of the meeting that the Princes' decision docs not indicate any change 
of their attitude towards the Federation and it is in no sense a pronouncement against 
tlie general scheme of the Bill. The Princes have already made it clear from the 
start and nobody has ever questioned their claim that it is their right as sovereign 
rulers to decide how far they are prepared to bring their respective States imder the 
authority of the Federation. 

Roleks’ IxsTnu.ME.sT OE Accession 

“So far as I can see, a major pait of the] difficulties, tliey now feel, arises from 
doubts as to whether or not tliis position is made clear beyond doubt by the Bill. 
Both the States and the Government have, I am sure, the same broad object in view. 
Both desire that accession by a ruler to the Federation shall mean effective paiticipa- 
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tion by his state in the federal organism. On the other hand, it has always been the 
States’" intention which we, of course, on our side have always freely admitted, that 
the application of this Act to any Federated State shall be governed in effect by the 
rulers’ Instrument of Accession, that is to say, it is for the ruler and the ruler alone 
to determine, subject, of course, to the acceptance of his accession by the Crown, the 
extent of the field over which the federal authorities are to operate in his State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. The amendments, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our next discussions, are inten¬ 
ded not to make any substantial change in the clause as drafted, but make its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princes of the 
clause, which, as I propose it, should be amended, will show them that it goes much 
further than they suppose, towards meeting their difficulties. The fact will become 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I understand and draw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, which the Princes feel about this clause, 
is the obligation which it imposes on them to accept the Act as a whole. 

“They feel this difficulty despite the fact that this acceptance is immediately 
followed in paragraph (b) in the first sub-clause by a provision for freedom of choice 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, which he shall accept as federal, or in other 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall operate in his State and further 
freedom to make conditions as to his acceptance of any of those subjects. The inten¬ 
tion of the clause was that such conditions would be applicable not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation in its relation to States 
but correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal Government in relation 
to the same matter. My amendments to this clause are in part designed to make 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 with the same object. I under¬ 
stand that the form, the States would like this clause to take, is a provision whereby 
they would accept such of the provisions to the Act as they may expressly specify 
in the Instruments of Accession. There are obvious difficulties in the way of the 
acceptance of the suggestion on these lines, but the result may well be in theory at 
all events that eve/y ruler to accede to the Federation, would select different provi¬ 
sions of the Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with the result that we 
might have a municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of India as a 
result of this Bill. I am quite sure that this is not the intention of the Princes. 
Their fear is—it is the natural fear—that the acceptance of all the provisions of the 

Act, even subject to the qualification to which I have referred, might have 

consequences in their States which on the present examination they cannot foresee, 
and which might lead to results in the tvay of diminution of their sovereignty, which 
neither they nor the Government have ever contemplated. I wish to remove the 
fear. On the one hand it is impossible to comtemplate a position in which it will be open 
to every acceding state to select for itself the provisions of the Act to apply to that 
State. On the other hand, I am quite prepared to consider sympathetically and to 
bring before the House any representation which the Princes may think right to 

mtie with reference to any particular one of the latter clauses of the bill iu which 

they anticipate disadvantages of the kind to which I have referred”. 

“Let me put what I have said, into a more concrete form. The Government’s 
proposal is that they should accept the whole Act and that in the Instruments of 
Accession the Princes shall set out the subject for which the Act is accepted making 
it clear, firstly that the Act does not touch any other subject, and secondly that the 
Act does not detract from the Princes’ sovereignty in any other respect. The Princes 
are nervous, because they are afraid that at sometime in the future the Federal Govern¬ 
ment might as an unexpected result to some other clause in the Act and perhaps as a 
result of the decision of the Federal Court, encroach upon the field that the Princes 
have not actually surrendered. The Princes, therefore, say : “Let us not accept the 
whole Act. Let us set out in the Instruments of Accession only those points m the 
Act to which we actually accede. I do not think that the Princes have fully consi¬ 
dered the implications of the proposals of that kind. The effect will be first of all to 
throw open to negotiations the whole Bill instead of throwing open to negotiations between 
the Government and the Princes certain specific points in the Bill. That in itself 
would prolong almost indefinitely the period of those negotiations, but there is a 
greater danger inherent in a proposal of this kind. It is this. H it is accepted that 
Parliament would not know m the least what kind of Federation it is setting up. 
(cheers). The question will bo left in the air for subsequent negotiations in the whole 
field between the British Government and scores of Indians Princes. I am quit^ 
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sure that Parliament will never allow the Bill of this kind to pass to the Statute Book 
^ithout knowing what kind of Federation will be set up nor will it pass an Aot of 
this kind if the result is to be not one of constitution in India, but possibly scores of 
different constitutions. 1 do not believe that the Princes have realized these implica¬ 
tions, They are nervous as I say and, perhaps rightly nervous lest after they have acceded 
over dofinito field, other issues encroaching upon their sovereignty might arise in the 
future. We are prepared to safeguard that position. I am prepared to give an under¬ 
taking that we wdl deal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill within the clauses 
dealing actually with the Federal List that may appeal to them to be dangerous in 
the futrc but we must deal with them as specific clauses. We cannot throw tho 
whole field open without any limitation upon it at all. 

‘I believe that when tho Princes have more leisure to study the clause of the Bill 
aud when wo have had a further opportunity of discussing these difficulties with 
them, we will be able most effectively, whilst retaining the general federal structure 
of the Bill, to safeguard the Princes’ position in every respect. 

‘I pass from the question of the method of accession to the second question. They 
emphasize 1n tho resolution—tho question of the inviolability of their treaties. Here 
I am sure a misunderstanding lias arisen tliey .seem to regard it as a breach of faith 
that wo have not in soma way dealt witli tlie treaties witliiu the four- corners of the 
Bill or in tlie Instruments by .kccessiou. I was uudoi tlio impression that in all our 
discussions now ranging over many yours, tliore lias been a general agreement amongst 
ourselves and the representatives of the Princes that questions of paramountcy should 
be kept out of the Fedoral bill altogether aud that it is much safer from the Princes' 
viewpoint to keep the question of paramountcy out of au Act of this kind. As soon 
as the questions of paramountcy are included in tho Act. they inevitably become 
a subject of decisions by tlio Federal tiourt and I understand that that was the last 
thing that a great majority of tlie Princes desired. So also with the Instruments 
of Accession. Here ^'ain I understand that it was the Princes’ desire to keep the 
question connected witli the treaties out of tho Instruments of Accession—for the 
same reasons. 

“Ttie Instruments of Accession will be iutorprotod by tlie Federal Court, but 
because we keep a question of this kind outside tho scope of'the Bill and outside the 
Instruments ot Accession, it does not in tho least follow that we are not just os 
determined as we have always been to make it quite cloar in tlie most solemn manner 
that wo regard the treaties between tlie Crown and the States as inviolable and I give 
tills undertaking in tiio most solemn and the most formal maimor—but not within the 
Bill—that we will give that undertaking’. 

“Tliere are a number of otlier questions that arise from their resolution. 
We shall deal with them in greater detail wiien wo come to the clauses, but let me 
give a general idea of wliat they amount to. Firstly, there is a point in clause 8. 
They say tliat the clause, even as I pro|)oso to amend it, doos not make it sufficiently 
clear that the e.vecutivo autlioiity of tiio Federation within the range of any matter 
accepted by a State as a Federal subject can be limited to the same e.xtent as legislative 
power can'be limited. I am sure tliat this will be found to be nothing more than a 
question of drafting. Tlieii we are told that elaiiso 8 does not make it sufficiently 
clear that the executive autlioiity of tlie Federation extends to placing at tlie service 
of the Crown tlic military means of implementing tlie Crown’s obligations to protect 
the States. Tliat is a point to wliicli we attach as mucli importance as the Princes 
themselves and if a furtlier examination of clause 8 or other clauses should sliow tliat 
our provisions are defective, I am confident tliat the House will wish that they should 
ho made secure. 

‘The States are inclined to regard tlie wording of the Governor-Geuerars first 
special responsibility as described in clause 12 (1) (A) as euabliug him in tte capa¬ 
city of tlie Governor-Geneial to intervene to the extent not hitherto regarded as 
justifiable iu the internal affairs of the States. On this point I would remind the 
Hou.se that, in fact, tlie special losponsibilities merely regulate the Governor-General’s 
relations with ministers in exercise of tho power she possesses through the other 
provisions of the Act. They do not themselves regulate the extent of those powers. 
Obviously, that criticism is founded ou a misunderstauding. The States aie not ap- 
pai'ently satisfied with thu wording of the Governor-General’s special responsibility 
for safeguarding the rights of the States. Hero, I believe, there is no ditterenoe of 
intention wliatever. It is a question of tho manner of expressing what we intend. 

'The other points on wliich questions have been raised relate to the'conditions in 
clause 45 ou tho failure of a coastitutioual machinery, to tho wording of clause 99 
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deBning legislative power aad clausa 147 which describes the relations between the 
Federation ^vernment and the States, and certain financial clauses. 1 cannot believe 
that any of the points raised on these clauses are matters on which permanent differ¬ 
ence can be apprehended.’ 

Mr. laaao Foot intervened and said that Sir Samuel Hoare had been quoting from 
certain representation ho had received in respect of certain clauses. ‘Can he tell us', 
asked Mr. Isaac Foot, ‘when these ropresontations were made and whether when 
the Princes met they knew of the amendment to bo submitted to the House ?’. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied : “Tho first time, I heard these criticisms, was Sunday 
when I received a telegram about the meeting of ministers. I have at present no more 
than this comparatively brief telo"Tam, sotting out tho points to which I have alluded. 
I will undertake as soon as I recoivo these criticisms in detail to put tho House in 
possession thereof, but 1 think that I have said sufficient to-day to show the House 
that as far as I can judge, none of those seoms to be a question of principle and all of 
them seem to be questions of detail that can bo very well, and in some cases, easily 
adjusted. 

‘I,et me, in conclusion, say with gre.at diffidence a word of advice to tho House. I 
would not venture to give a word of advice, but for the fact that week in and week out 
for the four years past, I have been dealing incessantly with these complicated 
problems. (Cheers.) The Houso is dealing with a question the magnitude of which is 
unique. At every point there are problems of immense complexity and at every 
chapter of the Bill, there are angles from which it can be attacked with enfilading fire 
from both sides. Thoro never was a Bill in which there was a greater scope for 
criticism, for tho opposition, to exploit the vulnerable (loints. It is very easy to exploit 
the vulnerable points and very easy to magnify the obstacles in our way ami they are 
sufficiently great in themselves. (Ohoors.) I hope that tho Houso will realize that this 
is a Bill of unique character and that whilst there is no reason why with an ordinary 
Bill we should not raako up our points of difference, in this case the House has Sot 
itself a task of immense responsibility. It has instructed tho Government to produce 
a Bill upon the lines of tho report of the Select Committee. The responsibility is the 
responsibility not of the Ministers, but of a great majority of the House as a whole. 
That being so, I hope, wo will avoid tho temptation to exaggerate the difficulties that 
from time to time arise. I hope that at all costs we shall attempt to remove rather 
than magnify them. There will bo many perplexing moments in the course of our 
discussions when there will bo ample opportunity for critics to take advantage of the 
difficult situation. I hope that we will avoid that temptation and show to-day by our 
action that wo arc not going to be rushed (Cheor.s) by tho alarmist charges of a 
character to which wo have just listened, but are going to proceed in our way, 
realizing that the responsibility is tho responsibility upon the shoulders of the House, 
and that whilst we are most anxious to listen to Indian opinion at every possible 
opportunity and are most desirous to give tho fullest possible weight to it, the 
responsibility is with us and the need is for us to go in oiir way drafting the Bill in 
the way we believe best for India, this country and the empire. 

‘That being so, I liope that when wo dispose of this motion we shall resume our 
disoussion of the Bill, clause by clause. I believe tliat we can meet the difficulties 
raised by the Princes. It we find that we cannot moot them, I shall be the first td 
give the Houso information. (Cheers) 

Mr. Morgan James (Lab) said that the Labourites agroed with Mr. Churchill in 
raising tho point. He urged tho spoodiost clearing up of the position. The 
Labourites would not agree to handing a blank cheque to the Princes. 

Sir Austen Chainberlmn did not suppose that thoro was any one in this House 
who thought that tho Princes were the only people to bo considered or who was 
unaware of the immensely greater responsibilities tho House had, because they were 
more direct and personal’to the people of British India than the rulers of tho States. 
The clauses which they were askod to propose dealt with the conditions upon which 
the Princes would join the Federation and surrender the power they should make on 
joining. If the discussion dealt more with th.at particular point and loss particularly 
with British India, it was because it was the rule of discussions of the House that 
they must bo appropriate to tho matter before it. (Cheers.) 

Sir Austen (5hamberlaiu desired to say immediatuly that the groat mass of members 
of the House must have listened, as ho, with sympathy aad admiration Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech. (Cheers). He was glad to find that Sir Samuel Hoare with his greater 
knowledge had formed the same view as himself of the Princes’ resolution. He was 
unable to trace any point which was not present in the minds of tho Select Committee 
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■wMoh was not wholly discussed with the 'representatives of the Princes and the 
Indian delegetes in the Select Committee’s discussions with them. 

These points had been repeatedly discussed among the members of the committee 
before the chairman undertook to draft a report and were finally discussed in drafting 
amendments to the report itself. 

Sir Ansten Chamberlain agreed—indeed it was the contention of the Princes them¬ 
selves—that they had not changed their attitude to the Federation, that from the first 
they had stated certain conditions, but on such examination as they had been presently 
able to give the Bill they did not think that these conditions were fully met. T am 
confident that it was the intention of the Select Committee report to meet them. I 
thought that they were points on which Princes had a right to be reassured. I thought 
we had given that reassurance. I had interpreted the Bill as far as a layman can, as 
being an expression in statutory language of the intention of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Morgan Jones interposed: we always understood in the Select Committee 
that while the Princes were agreeable and would put forward their proposals and 
we were trying to meet them, they would give no final judgment until they had seen 
a complete picture’. 

Str Austen Chamberlain replied : “That is true. They cannot see a coiwlete pic¬ 
ture until the Bill itself is complete and received the approval of both the House. To 
adjourn the Bill in order to get further light upon the Princes’ proceedings is merely 
entering upon a circle that will lead nowhere. The Princes will not tell us whether 
they approve of the Bill until they see its final form. We must presume that our 
work is trying to remove their apprehensions, which we think, are well-founded and 
trying to meet alt that is reasonable in their demands. Let it be well understood that 
we are unwilling to allow this House being driven from auction for the sport of the 
Princes, what it thinks right or enter Dutch (Cheers). 

tsir Austen Chamberlain was deeply touched at Mr. Churchill’s solicitude for him¬ 
self in what Mr. Churchill thought was his uncomfortable position, but actuaUy he 
was not in the slightest embarrassed by what he had said earlier in the House on 
this subject. On the contrary, this latest development confirmed the wisdom of advice 
he tendered to his friends. Mr. Chui’ohill had approached the matter in the present 
form as a man who had no love for the national Government and would have desired 
to resume party politics and was presently going into the lobby with the Socialist 
opponents (Laughter). I retain the opinion that this great development in the-'Indian 
GFovernment would be much more safely undertaken if accompanied on the establish¬ 
ment of the Federation for all India than if the reforms are confined to British 
India alone’. 

“I believe that the interests of the Princes are intimately associated with the 
British Empire. Similarly, our interests are intimately associated with their interests. 
1 believe that they and we alike shall find safety for ourselves, and security for what 
we hold dearest in their entry into the great Federation which for the first time will 
conscerate the political union of all-India (Cheers). He added that Mr. Churchill was 
not quite candid when he continuously talsed of himself as if he had given from first 
whole hearted approval of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Issac Foot said that the Samuelite Liberals wished to proceed with the Bill 
and said that if the Princes stood aside the House might proceed with British India 
alone and in that event the Princes would regard the day they made their declaration 
as worst in their history. 

Viscount 'Wolmer said : “There is a clearly fundamental difference of opinion be¬ 
tween the Government and Princes. The latter are beginning to ^realise the true 
implications of federation. The Government wanted to solve the problem by ignoring 
the obstacles.” 

The motion to adjourn the debate was defeated by 283 votes to 89. 
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Edocational Progress in India 

Introduction 

The Educational Section quite fittingly receives a large measora 
of attention in this Register. The Indian Problem, like every other 
problem, is at bottom the problem of Education—using the word in 
ite most intensive and extensive sense. We recommend the Convoca¬ 
tion Addresses of the various Indian Universites and also the resolutions 
of the various Educational Conferences, whether under official auspices 
or not, to the most serious notice and consideration of the blinking 
public. We are encouraged to find that the Government too have waked 
up to their special responsibilities in the matter of education, and the 
institution of a Central Bureau of Education is a sign that they are 
now wakeful. But something .‘more than mere wakefulness is required. 
They should be resourceful. But what are the resources in men, money 
and organisation which, under the existing conditions, are open to them ? 
The cost of administration, military and civil, “bleeds” both the 
Government and the country white, and there seems to be no escaping 
the process. The future constitution will not change things materially 
for the better. There will be precious little left for education and 
nation-building work for the “responsible” Ministers to make much 
out of it. Will they have recourse to taxation and more taxation ? 
Can a “responsible” Government pretend to think that education and 
nation-building are the least part of their job, and that these shonid 
be the care of the people themselves rather than of the State ? We 
leave however the matter at that. 

Whatever the present or the prospective Government may find 
itself in a position to do or not to do in the sphere 3of national educa¬ 
tion, there is no gainsaying that we ourselves should bestir ourselves 
to do whatever is humanly possible to move and improve matters. In 
these matters we must help ourselves so long as State help to which 
we may be justly entitled is but niggardly forthcoming. Not much 
may, possibly, be effected without State help and initiative. But let 
us begin with the little that may be possible. And the little, we may 
be sure, will gather momentum and urge which, State help or no help, 
will make that little much. By its sheer momentum, it will also compel 
State help in an adequate measure. For nothing works like work ; 
nothing starts like start. 

Now, coming to the Addresses and Resolutions we .find that they 
strike a common note. Of despair ? No, dis-satisfaction. 

And there are good grounds for it. Indian Education must submit 
itself to and pass the following crucial tests— 

(a) It must create conditions under which Indian men and women 
can regain health, vigour and longevity. While the general health and 
longevity index in the country is alarmingly low, that of our student 
community is also far from reassuring. 90 p. c. of our people live in 
the villages and must live in them. The education of our boys and 
girls should be devised with respect to the realities of Indian village 
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life and with a view to improving its conditions. It is worse than use¬ 
less to rear them up as “hot-house” products under artificially 
bloated conditions which, while being economically and physically detri¬ 
mental to them, do not at all fit thorn for their actual work and voca¬ 
tion of life. 

(b) It must be economically sound. Education should enable one 
not only to honestly earn a decent livelihood for oneself, but equip 
one for the task of the economic regeneration and readjustment of the 
country. 

(c) It should be socially and politically sound. Whilst social ser¬ 
vice must form a part of the training, actual political work should, 
generally, be avoided, especially in the earliest stages. But education 
must aim at producing a generation of men and women fully fitted to 
take up and carry on the work of social and political amelioration and 
advance true citizenship in the best sense of the term. In India this 
is and should bo more “rural” and “urban”. 

(d) It should be actually sound. Education must be based on the 
best elements of our own national culture into which the best assimi¬ 
lable elements from outside should be assimilated (not simply engrafted). 
Our own culture should not only be the Seed Power but also the 
most essential part of the Environment. Imitation of the West is 
both humiliating and imbecile. We shall bo our Original Self. We are 
not going to turn out manasputras of the West who delight in cover¬ 
ing themselves with the discarded, second-hand garments of their 
spiritual god-father. We must get rid of our slave-mentality and redeem 
ourselves from our cultural subjection and bondage. 

(e) Education must definitely and firmly place us on the way along 
which we may expect to attain to the highest and truest Values—as re¬ 
presented by our religion and ethics. Education cannot afford to pursue 
a policy of neutrality with respect to the religions and ethical values : 
it cannot be godless and unmoral. 

As regards our educational programme, we venture to make some 
suggestions. 

(1) Education has very largely commercialised itself. This is wholly 
against the spirit of our truly national system, which forbids the making 
of education a sellable commodity. Our educational buildings, hostels 
etc. are, sometimes, parts of our educational shop-keeping—our show¬ 
room to attract customers. Of course, there has been no dearth of 
customers, already too many for us to properly attend to. But the 
commodity is selling at ruinously high rates—the poor guardians can 
hardly afford the cost. Yet the stuff they buy with their life-blood do 
not sell in the market. It brings them no return, save dire unemploy¬ 
ment and dark despair. The commodity should be made as cheap as 
possible, if it cannot be made free. In a country where the highest 
culture could be imparted under the genial shade of the banyan or bat 
tree, and ashramas would consist of neat and beautiful huts in a most 
beautiful and bracing natural surrounding, palaces and halls and hostels 
are badly out of all true proportion and fitness. 

(2) Educational institutions (with the possible exception of some 
technical and higher scientific ones) should be laid out as colonies, 
spacious and well-kept, not generally in the sanatoria, but in the actual 
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vUlagea of the country. The student should live in adjacent model vill¬ 
ages of their own managed by their own panchayet. Thus train them 
from the beginning in the discharge of their civic duties and corporate 
responsibilities. And give this training in the midst of the real condi¬ 
tions. Their villages should be models of plain, healthy, and, so far 
possible, economically self-sufficient living. Institutions should not be 
kept alive by “doles” and spoon-feeding. Spoon-fed institutions will 
never turn out full-grown men and women. They should learn to fight 
and drive out malaraia. tuberculosis etc. These colonies should serve as 
object-lessons to the villages and towns. Social service to be an integral 
part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made “in the image” of the boys or vUe 
versa. Their education should bo laid upon reasonably different lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social service, wife¬ 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) Men and women who go to foreign country to “complete” their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be ashramas for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural “inoculation” to guard against the denationalising and dete¬ 
riorating foreign “virus” inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swami VivekanandiL 
( By P. N, Mukhopadhaya ). 


Edacatiooal Reconstroction in India 

Govt, uf India Circular to Local Government 

The Government of India addressed all local Governments and Administrations 
(including Aden! inviting their opinion on educational reconstruction, so that they be 
forwarded to the Inter-University Board as soon as possible. Mr. O. S. Bajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands, Govt. Jof India in his iCTter 
issued from New Delhi on the 9th. February 1935 said 

In recent years, notice has been given in the Indian Legislature of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system of education in India and 
the desire that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ‘more 
practical and useful’. For ono reason or another, these resolutions have not bero 
moved but oven if they had been moved, the Government of India would have felt 
themselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 
Governments. 

In forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolutions, which had been passed 
unanimously—After valuable and protracted discussion, “a practical solution of the 
problem of unemployment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present 
system of schools in such a way tthat a large number of pupils shall bo diverted at 
the completion of their secondary education, either to occupations or to separate voca¬ 
tion^ Institutions. This will enable the universities to improve their standard of 
admission". In the second resolotion, the Conference developed in greater detail their 
theme of school reconstruction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school 
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system into certain definite stages each of them Mlf-oontained and with clearly a 
defined objective, untrammelled by university requirements. “With a view to effect¬ 
ing such improvement of secondary education, the Conference is of opinion that the 
period of study in a university for the pass degree should be at least three years, 
although the normsd length of the period, during which the pupil is under instruction, 
should not be increased and is also of opinion that this‘■period should be divided mto 
four definite stages : (a) primary, (b) middle (in both pf which stages, the medium 
of instruction in non-language subjects should be exclusively vernacular), (o) higher 
secondary (in which stage, the medium of instruction should be vernacular, whenever 
this is practicable) and (d) university education, covering -five (or four) (or three) and 
at least three years respectively, there being a formal examination at the end of each 
stage, only thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent formal examinations”. 

U. P. Resolution 

The Government of India have observed that many Provincial Governments have 
been reviewing the system of school education and have been considering the possibili¬ 
ties of its reconstruction somewhat on the lines suggested by the Universities Confer¬ 
ence. For example, the recent [Punjab University Committee represented 
that a scheme of school reconstruction is a _ vital preliminary to the improvement 
of university teaching. A conference which was summoned at Calcutta by 
the Governor-General, discussed the means whereby the University of Calcutta 
could be placed on firmer school foundations and the Government of India themselves 
have invited the opinions of the University of Delhi on the proposals made by the 
Universities Conference. 

The Government of the United Provinces have gone further and in the resolution 
dated August 8 last, have worked out in great detail these pwposals ‘with a view to 
eliciting public opinion thereon. The publication of this resolution has attracted much 
attention in the Press and elsewhere and replies will be watched with much interest, 
not only in the United Provinces, but througnout India. An interesting feature of the 
resolution is a quotation of several extracts of opinions voiced by educationists and by 
men, distinguished in public life. These quotations definitely suggest that the “value 
of university education is impaired by the presence in universities of a large number 
of students who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education, that these students 
cannot hope to obtain employment which would justify the expense of their_ education 
and that the only feasible remedy is to divert them to practical pursuits in the pre- 
nniversi^ stage.’^’ _ _ . . 

The Government of India are cognisant of the fact that in the present constitution, 
tills and indeed most other educational questions come within the purview of the 
Provincial Government and, therefore, feel that it would be not only constitutional 
but also inadvisable for them to seek to impose a rigid and uniform system of educa- 
tion'throughout India. In education, more than in most other walks of life, there 
should be rich scope for experiment and also for variety of treatment and practice. 
Local initiative is preferable in inert centralisation. Perhaps the most valuable contri¬ 
bution which the Government of India can make towards the right development of 
education (a matter which is of vital importance to the future of India) is the provi¬ 
sion of a clearing house of ideas and reservoir of information. The Government of 
India are of opinion that the time has arrived for reviving the Central Advisory 
Board, and therefore, they propose doing so in the next financial year. 

In view of the widespread interest taken in these matters and of the dissatisfaction 
expressed in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere and also of the desire of the 
Inter-University Board that these resolutions of the Universities Conference should 
be promulgated as wide as possible, the Government of India feel justified to bring 
these important resolutions to the attention of Provincial Governments and througn 
them to the notice of the wider public. 

I am also directed to make a few general observations mainly for the purpose of 
stimulating discussion on a number of aspects, which appear to the Government of 
India to be of importance. The Government of India are particularly anxious that the 
purport of these discussions should not be liable to misunderstanding and that they 
should not be interpreted as a desire to restrict, in any way, the benefits of educa¬ 
tion. It is neither equitable nor advisable that children should be denied facilities 
for education, but such facilities shocdd be adjusted to their aptitudes. For such of 
the pupils as have little or no bent for the literary form of education, other forms 
of training should be made available. All children who pass beyond the primary 
stage require a wider measure of general education, whether it be preparation for 
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advanoed literary or scientific studies or for vocational training in one form or another. 
The latter forms of training can only be successul if they are based on the sure 
foundation of general knowledge and attainment. Educational statistics indicate, however, 
that many pupils prolong unduly their literary studies and are thereby in danger of 
losing their bent for more practical pursuits. On this and other grounds, the proposals 
of the Universities Conference, whicn have been generally endorse by the Qovemment 
of the United Provinces, deserve serious consideration. 

Though of course, subjects such as Manual training. Drawing, and Nature Study, 
should he developed in all secondary schools and though pupils of these schools 
should be encouraged to taka part in practical pursuits, it is debatable whether the 
inclusion of vocational subjects along witn literary subjects in the ordinary secondary 
schools and colleges is the best means of achieving the object, which the Universities 
Conference had in view. To be successful, vocational training requires somewhat 
expensive equipment and above all experienced and practical teaching. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that resources should not be dissipated but should, as far as possible, 
be concentrated in the institutions designed for the purpose. Moreover, there is 
danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and general study may defeat the 
very object, which it sets out to achieve. Pupils may be tempted by bait of some¬ 
what superficial and desultory vocational training to prolong unnecessarily the literary 
studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths which are unsuitable to them. This 
danger should be avoided. It is on these grounds, among others, that the proposal of 
the Universities Conference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in 
separate vocational institutions, also deserves attention. The Government of India 
realise that education by itself cannot create new industries and thereby increase 
opportunities of employment, but boys, who complete the shortened secondary course 
as proposed and subsequently benefit by the form of vocational training, would be 
more likely to be absorbed into industrial occupations and to make most of industrial 
opportunities than are many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate at a com¬ 
paratively advanced age. In any case they could probably receive education, better 
adapted to their capabilities. 

A feature of the school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities concerned 
and suggested by the Government of the United Provinces is that pupils would be 
relievedto some extent from the burden of frequent examinations. It is urged by some 
that these examinations will militate against the continuity of study. From an early 
age in life, Indian pupils are subjected every two years to the ordeal of public exa¬ 
mination. After each interruption of his course, tlio pupil spends perhaps naif of the 
first year in adopting himself to tlie new surroundings and perhaps half of the 
second year to cramming for the next examinations. On the other hand, it is contended 
that these examinations at any rate fulfil the purpose of keeping staffs and pupils up to 
the mark and discourage apathy. Whatever may be the view held on the value of 
examinations, the undoubted advantage in the tentative scheme proposed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Provinces would be that each examination will t^e place at the 
termination of a particular stage of education and will thereby test whether the pupils 
attained the objective of that stage. For this reason examinations would have a more 
clearly defined purpose than they now do. 

The (tovernment of India are confident that these proposals of the Universities 
Conference in particular will receive earnest consideration, which they undoub¬ 
tedly deserve, especially as tliey were unanimously accepted by some of the most 
eminent and experienceu educationists in India. The Government of India desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the labours of the Conference 
and the valuable discussions which took place. They would be glad if the Madras 
Government, etc., after consulting such persons and authoritiea as they may consider 
advisable, would express their opinions in particular on Uie two resolutions referred to 
in this letter. On receipt of these opinions, the Government of India propose to for¬ 
ward them to the Inter-University Board in response to their request for information 
of the action taken by the Government of India on their reference and siso to all 
Provincial Governments. By so doing, the Government of India hope that they may 
be of service in helping to co-ordinate educational -discussions in matters which are of 
vital importance to the well-being of India. 



Cdocation in tie Oniteil Provinces 


It la in the sphere of ^rls’ education that the greatest relative progress is recorded, 
says the report on public instruction in the United Provinces for the year ending &brch 
31. 1934, according to which considerable progress has also been noticeable in other 
spheres of educational activities. 

The total number of schools of all kinds in the year under review was, according to 
the report 25,451 as against 25,360 in the previous year, while the enrolment figures 
stood at 1,578,689 and h535,208, respectively. The increase of 43,481 in 1933-34 was mostly 
in the primary stage. Secondary education accounted for-5,941 and most of-.the remainder 
was in the village schools. Of this total increase 13,187 were girls. The increase in 
primary schools was specially marked in the Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares circles 
showing comparatively minor increases. A survey made in the large areas of com¬ 
pulsory education showed that the number of boys enrolled was 6.2 per cent, of the 
total population and 12.3 of the male population. In municipalities, including figures for 
Anglo-vernacular schools, the percenh'^e was 10.5 of the total male population. These 
figures show, says the report, that while compulsion resulted in the enrolment of boys 
to the number of 11 per cent, of the male population only 5.2 per cent, or less than 
half the number possible under compulsion are attending "school in areas where com¬ 
pulsion is not in force. 

Though the year was, continues the report, one of economy and retrenchment, it 
was marked by varied educational activities. The universities showed a continued 
increase in numbers. The boy scout movement received a stimulus from a vigorous 
revival of the activities of the Boy 8cout Association. The St. John Ambulance and 
Junior Red Cross made further rapid strides and a marked development was observable 
in the interest taken in music. In Uio vernacular schools the introduction of handicrafts 
and clay methods, particularly in the primary schools, has proved a surprising success 
and gives great hope for the future. Depressed class education received special atten¬ 
tion and is continuing to do so. 

As regards girls’ education, the report says, that though more figures do not express 
the change and improvement, yet 13,000 more girls in schools or an increase of about 
8 per cent, and an increase of 35 lecognized institutions, of which five are English 
insututions and 16 vernacular middle schools, at a time of deep financial depression, is 
an encouragement. 'The universities are being successfully invaded by the women ; a 
hostel for them has been built at St. John’s College, Agra and arrangements are in 
train for such hostels at Allahabad and Lucknow universities. This new spirit in regard 
to girls’ education in these provinces cannot but be looked upon, concludes the report, 
as the most important outcome of the work of the Education department during the 
past M years and gives the greatest hope for the rapid development of happier 
conditions in these provinces in the future. 


Secondary Education in Bengal 


The Government of Bengal issued the following Press Note on Secondary Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal in April 19935 :— 

In Bengal as elsewhere there are three types of secondary schools—the Middle 
Vernacular, the Middle English and the High Knglish. Most of those schools have 
primary cl^es as will. The middle stage consists of two classes only and the high 
stage four. 

The following tables give comparative '-figures for all secondary! schools in the pro¬ 
vince for the yeai’ 1931-32 and 1932-33 :— 


Number of Schools 
High 

Middle English 
Middle Vernacular 
Number of Pupils 
(Jest of Maintenance 


1932-33 

1,186 

1B73 

62 

436,175 
Es. 149,09,770 


1931-32 

1,157 

1,904 

62 

451,672 
Rs. 148,50,159 


The average annual cost for educating a pupil in a secondary school in 1932-33 was 
Bs. 32.6 and that for maintaing a school Rs. 4,776-2. 
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Place or Pecondabt Schools Ih the Edttoational System 
The object of the middle vernacular school is, or should be, to supplement the prim¬ 
ary school, to serve those pupils who do not care or are not able to go to English 
schools. The Middle English schools are however no more than preparatory to the 
High schools. The High schools again in their turn have two functions to perfonm 
firstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher education in the University and 
secondly for the large number who do not or cannot go to the University to prove ^ 
round training of mind and character complete in itself. Unfortunately however this 
second object has been completely subordinated to the demands for getting passes in 
the Matriculation Examination. 

Tendencies in Second.ary Education 


The most noticeable tendency in secondary education has been however for middle 
vernacular schools to increasingly disappear^ sometimes with the introduction of Eng¬ 
lish as an optional subject resulting in their ultimate conversion to Middle English 
schools but more generally perhaps with a decline in the demand for these institutions. 
Of the 349 Middle Vernacular schools for boys in 1916-1917, only 54 survived in 
1932-33. The only relieving feature is that the averse roll strength has increased. It 
is probable that with the greater importance now laid on vernacular and the inability 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put their children to more expensive 
institutions, these schools may continue to exist. 

In the Middle English stage there has been an all-round improvement as the follow¬ 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Boys’ Schools 
Number 

1926-27 1,616 

1931-38 1,845 

Indian Girls’ Schools 
Number 

1926-27 48 

1931-32 59 

Nearly 3 out of 4 hoys in the highest middle class continue their studies in the 
High School. Majority of the girls however do not go beyond this stage and that ex¬ 
plains why these soho'ils still occupy the most prominent place in girls’ education. 

There is however considerable wastage from stage to stage an idea of which 
can be obtained from the table below— 

’’SS'astaoe in Different Stages 

Boys in first middle class to thoso in last primary class 67 p. c. 

Boys in first high class to those in last middle class 72 „ 

Boys passing the Matriculation to those in last high class 41 , 

Boys in first college class to those passing the Matriculation 63 „ 

From the upper primary classes to the middle classes and from those to the high 
school classes there is a fairly steady flow of pupils. But only about 2 in 5 of the 
boys in the Matriculation Class actually pass the Matriculation. There is an enormous 
wastage at this point just as there is wastage in the lower primary classes. This 
wast^ can only be stopped if boys who would not ordinarily proceed for the 
Matriculation Examination are encouraged to finish their general courses of study at the 
end of class VIII of a High School. 

Management & Control of Secondary Schools 


Pupils 

142,684 

177,102 

Pupils 

5 ^ 

7009 


There we three different types of management by Government, local bodies and 
private bodies. Of the schools uudor private management, some are aided from public 
funds and some are not. The percent^e of Govornment aided and unaided high schools 
to total number of high schools is as follows:— 

Govt, and local bodies. 


1921-22 ... 4.5 

1926-27 ... 4.1 

1931-32 ... 3.8 

Private 

Aided Unaided 

1921-22 38-6 36.9 

1926-27 48.4 47.5 

1931-32 47.5 48.7 


08 
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There are two facts apparent from these figures firstly that in Bengal the_ over¬ 
whelming majority of schools are private, a feature which is to be found even in the 
case of primary schools and colleges as well: secondly that about half of- the high 
schools in Bengal receive no grant from public funds' The position in the rest of 
India excluding Burma is however otherwise. The other provinces of India put 
together had amongst them in 1926-27—the position is muon the same now—4590 
secondary schools under public and 2439 under private management, the corresponding 
numbers in Bengal being 119 and 2686. And in the other provinces with their 
opnsiderably fewer number of schools the aided schools outnumber the unaided ones in 
the proportion of more than ten to one. Out of 1268 unaided secondary schools in 
India in 1931-32, no fewer than 903 were in this province. 

It is only in the case of those schools which receive grants-in-aid given on certain 
prescribed conditions, that it is possible for the Education Department to exercise some 
control. It is true that the unaided schools have to conform to the University 
requirements and that this affords some common basis for control but the extent of 
this control is never very great. It has to be said therefore that the large number of 
private and especially unaided schools over which very little effective control is 
exercised is one of the main reasons for the low standard of secondary education in the 
province. 

The quality of teaching in any school depends both upon the kind of teachers 
entertained and their number. In Bengal though the total number of trained graduate 
teachers has risen from 389 to 744 in the quinquennium ending in 1931-32, there is 
now not even one on the average per schow. Except in the Government schools, the 
trained teacher is still a rare phenomenon. The number of trained teachers in all 
secondary schools was 4,771 as against a total of 20,069 untrained or 19 per cent. 

The paucity in the number of teachers will be apparent from the following figures, 
it being unaerstood that Madras with which Bengal is being compared in the table 
below has about the same population as Bengal. 

Bengal. Madras. 

Average number of teachers per school 12S 20.1 

Average number of trained teachers 1.8 15.6 

Percentage of trained teachers to total 14.2 77.8 

The teaching profession with its low pay does not attract the best type of men and 
very few graduates, though economic stress is forcing more and more graduates into 
this profession. The average salary of a high school teacher is nearly Rs. 50, of a 
middle English teacher nearly Rs. 22. The average in aided and especially in unaided 
schools is very much lower and what is worse the teachers in these schools are often 
subi^ted to forced subscriptions. 

The inevitable consequence of these conditions has been that the practice of private 
tuition has become almost universal. The surprising thing is that the parents, quite 
forgetful of the fact that higher fees would enable schools to employ more emcient 
teachers and thus ensure greater attention towards each boy would rather pay Rs. 10 
to a private tutor than Re. 1 more to the school. 

The education Department have liowever taken cognizance of this evil and have 
accordingly laid down definite principles to regulate private tuition by teachers. 

The introduction of provident fund scheme—adoption of which is also insisted upon 
by University has effected a real improvement in the prospects of teachers. Under 
the Government Provident Fund scheme teachers of schools which have been allowed 
to participate in this scheme are to contribute one anna in the rupee, the school 
management half an anna and Government half an anna. Middle English Schools as 
well as High English Schools can participate in the scheme. 

CURBICULUM AND MeDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

A new curriculum of studies have been introduced with effect from January 1931 
for all classes from HI to VIII of all secondary schools in Bengal. Nature stuay and 
science, music, the History of England, Civics, Cooking, Hygiene, agriculture and manual 
work find a prominent place in the new syllabus. The Matriculation syllabus of the 
CMoutta University is followed in the two upper classes. 

There is an insistent demand for vocational training mainly arising from the failure 
of educated men to earn a decent living. But in the absence of a tradition of 
technicM education and clearly envisaged or well-defined aims and standards, numdrous 
subjects such as spinning, weaving, carpentry, tailoring, soap-making, metal work, 
basjcet-making, dyeing, music, agriculture, type-writing were tried at random in 
the secondary schoels. The danger in such course and in accepting popular demands 
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which are often uncritical and proceed from one extreme to the other is that the 
needs, aptitude acd capacity of the child and the feasible lines of educational advance 
are apt to be ignored and the schools run the risk of being pushed out of their proper 
lines of work. The problem is how to co-ordinate vocational wifh general education. 
For that the need seems to be to have technical schools to give technical education 
with a modification in the syllabus of general schools to provide for “educational 
handiwork” giving the necessary hand and eye training. 

For agricultural education Government give an equipment grant of Es. 550 for a 

f arden measuring half acre and its 2,000 for a four measuring five acres. Teachers 
ave been trained for giving this education and for the present 16 middle English 
schools will be financially developed into a special type of agricultural education schools, 
on condition that they are not converted into high schools. 

The most outstanding reform has however been the introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination in all classes below class VII. In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expressed itself in favour 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination generally. 


Secondahy Schools for Indian Boys 


The total number of secondary schools for Indian boys fell during year 1932-33 
from 2975 to 1966. There was however an increase in the number of high schools, 
the decrease being all in the number of middle English schools. The number of high 
schools was 1103 against 1076 in the previous year and that of middle English Schoms 
1809 against 1845 in the previous year. Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remained stationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle vernacuiar schools reported a loss of 3627 and 198 pupils 
respectively. 

(a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources was as follows:— 


Provincial revenues 

1926-27 

Rs. 

15,80,308 

Proportion to total 

Municipal Funds 

District Funds 


27,791 

3,22,238 

17.9 

Fees 


70,72,943 

65.9 

Other sources 

Provincial revenues 

1931-32 

17,33,795 

1,07,37,075 

Rs. 

17,94,440 

16.2 

Proportion to total. 

Municipal Funds 

District Funds 


42,929 

3,34,786 

17.8 

Fees 


82,21,730 

67.4 

Other sources 


18,07,923 

14.8 



1,22,01,808 

1932-33 

Rs. 

Proportion to total. 

Provincial revenues 

16,58,957 

Municipal Funds 

42,182 

3,45,757 

16.6 

District Funds 


Fees 

84,73,408 

68.9 

Other sources 

17,75,889 

1A5 


1,22,96,139 

The shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-33 was mainly brought about by the enforce¬ 
ment of the emergency 10 per cent cut in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as follows :— 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


1926-27. 

Rs. 

83,35,947 

23,35,361 

65,767 


1931-32. 

Rs. 

92,77,423 

28,68,776 

55,609 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

94,56,310 

27,85,136 

54,747 
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The most interesting thing to know however is the cost per head. The following 
table gives this information :— 

Cost per head. Cost per head to Govt. 


Management 

1926-27 

1931-32 

1926-27 

1931-32 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Government 

76.06 

80.65 

46.8 

50.3 

District Boai'd A Municipality 

35. 8 

37. 5 

6.6 

6.5 

Aided 

36. 2 

40.08 

6.8 

7.3 

Unaided 

30.2 

27. 2 




It will be seen from these figures that Government bear a substantial proportion of 
the cost per head. 

The to^ expenditui-e on secondary schools had increased by 26 per cent in the 
quinquennium ending 1926-27 ; in the next nuinq^uonnium it increased by nearly Rs. 
14 and two-third lakhs or 13'7 per cent. In 1932-35, there has been a further increase. 
The chief source of additional increase has been fees, a natural result of the growth 
in the number of pupils though the average fee per pupil is practically the same being 
near about Rs. 18-8-0 a year. 

Average costs in different types of boys’ secondary schools were as follows :— 

Cost por month per school. 

1926-27. 1931-32. 1932-33. 

Rs. Rs. Es. 

a Schools 705 718 714 

e English Schools 120 130 128 

Middle Vernacular Schools 74 86 86 

Cost per year per boy. 

1926-27. 1931-32. 1932-33. 

Rs. Es. Rs. 

High Schools 35.7 36.2 35.8 

Middle English Schools 16.3 16.2 16.06 

Middle Vernacular' Schools 13.6 13.9 14.5 

In 1926-27 the average expenditure on a boy's high school in Madras per month 
was Rs. 1,587, in Bombay Rs. 2,208 and in Bengal Rs. 705. The average aid per jschool 
from Government and local funds was Rs. 4,066 in Madras, Es. 7,415 in Bombay and 
Es. 1,997 in Bengal. 

The average cost of an aided high school was Rs. 795 in 1931-32 and 1932-33 and 
of an unaided high school Es. 521 in 1931-32 and Ite. 536 in 1932-33. All these 
^ures r^uire a word of explanation. A school depends chiefly on fees and grants, 
tine fee income has not increased as the average enrolment per schools remmns the 
same nor is it likely to increase as long as new schools oontinue to be established in 
large numbers. And if the number of schools-, to be aided increases the average Gov¬ 
ernment grant must correspondingly decrease unless the amount which Government 
can distribute in grants increase proportionately. In the present inelastic finances of 
Bengal, with numerous pressing calls on them, such a possibility has to be ruled out. 
The real problem therefore is a problem of numbers. Nothing perhaps shows better 
the real nature of this problem than the figures below. 

Boys’ Ehoa Schools i.s Madras, Bombay and Benoal 

Boys High Schools, 1926-27 
M^ras Bombay Bengal 

Average area per High School (sq. miles) 416 6w 77 

Average number of High Schools per district -,12.7 6.4 35.8 

Average male population per High 

School (thousand) 61 54 24 

The contrast in Middle Schools is even more striking. 

Boys’ Middle Schools ln Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

Middle Schools 1926-27 
Madras. Bombay. Bengal. 

Average area per middle school (sq. miles) 671 485 ^ 

Average number of schools per district 8 9 60 

Average male population per 

school (thousand) 99 40 14 
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The average number of pupils per Iiigh school in 1926-27 was only 238 in Bengal 
while it was 406 in Madr^ and in the three upper classes, Bengal had 71 boys per 
school and Madras 138. The average number of pupils who pass the Matriculation 
from a high school is only 10. No school can be efficiently run on Rs. 521 or even Rs. 
536 a month and hundred of unaided schools are able to exist only because they 
have little or no equipment, employ the minimum staff and pay them a mere pittance. 
Those schools unfortunately tend to drag the others down to their level 

It has been suggested that Government schools should be deprovincialised and the 
savings allotted to private institutions. In 1931-32, the average expenditure on a Gov¬ 
ernment schools was Rs. 2.228 per month. But this is no more than the general aver¬ 
se of all schools in Bombay. Even a deprovincialised school should be efficient and 
if the average cost of these schools wore reduced to the average amount spent on a 
school (not a Government School) in Madras the total ultimate saving would be 
about Rs. 3,17,000 sufficient to give each of the private schools about Rs. 25 a month, 
a sum inadequate for any usefiil putmose. To make all schools financially stable a sum 
of about Rs. 40 lakhs is necessary. Even with the deprovincialisation of all Govern¬ 
ment schools Government will not be able now or in the future to provide for all 
high schools in Bengal the financial basis for an efficient education. Improvement of 
secondary education in the province is indeed a problem which should engage the 
attention of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Edocatioo in Bengal 

The report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January 1935 
states:— 

In recent veai's it has been increasingly felt that greater attention should be paid to 
the physical fitness of the scholars than had been done in the past. The problem has 
been attacked from different angles. 

Hygiene has been made a compulsory subject in the primary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At the same time medical exa¬ 
mination of the health of the students has been arranged. Altogether 16,7(W boys and 
524 girls have been modically examined during the last few years on the initiMve of 
the Public Health Department. Of the boys examined 23 per cent were found to be 
well nourished, 53 TCr cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of the total 
number examined 67 per cent were found to bo suffering from bodily defects and_ 14.7 
per cent to have eye roubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have been medically 
examined under the supervision of the District Health Officers. Of these 59 per cent 
were found to the defectives. In 1932-33, the Medical Board attached to me Stu¬ 
dents’ "Welfare Committee of the Calcutta Universty examined 2,743 studente (inolu- 
ding 500 recalled for special examination) . A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
mai-nutrition was noted. 

Since February 1933 the medical examinations of school children in Calcutta has 
been carried on by three part-time Medical Officers under the Education Department 
Of the 5,000 boys examined in Calcutta High and Middle English Schools in 1933-34, 
35 per cent were found to bo under-nourished, 50 per cent defectives and 30 per cent 
witn eye defects. Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a 
central clinic at which defective children who are in poverty may receive free treat¬ 
ment. Free spectacles aio supplied to all deserving cases. 

Physical training was made compulsory in all Government and aided schools in 
1927. It was laid down that all classes should have physical exercise twice weekly 
during school hours and -games -one hour weekly after school hours. A few schools 
still avoid these provisions for want of an expert teacher, but the mmority have effec¬ 
tive schemes in operation. The syllabus of physical training (193()) was completely 
revised in 1933. Provision was made for the introduction of a large varie^ of interr 
esting activities to replace the antiquated “drill” methods, such as, free-hand exercises, 
major games, small area games, gymnastics on apparatus, swimming and life-saving 
athiietio sports, rowing and folk dancing. The syllabus leaves it to schools to select 
from this list the activities which the instructors are capable of teaching and which 
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are possible under local conditions. Scouting, Guiding and Bratachari activities .are 
also strongly recommended by the Department to schools as voluntary activities. 
Goyeniment have assisted the central associations of these movements to conduct 
training classes tor leaders and to establish branches in schools. 

Index of Local Inieresi 

The Government provided a considerable sum of money for grants 'to secondary 
schools and madrasshas for apparatus, medical inspection and organisation of games. 
The condition of the grant was that each school should contribute double the amount 
of the grant from games-fees and, apparently as an index of local interest, from other 
sources. Many schools were unable to satisfy this condition owing partly to lack of 
trained teachers and partly to general financial distress. Of Rs. 80,500 available bet¬ 
ween 1929 and 1932, only Es. 48,172 was utilised by the schools. In the circumstan¬ 
ces, it was decided to establish a Physical Training Centre in Calcutta for teachers and 
also to assist schools to develop inter-school sports associations. The Government 
Trsuning Centre in Physical Education was opened in Calcutta in July 1932. The cost 
of runnmg the institution was Rs. 13,064 in 1932-33 and Rs. 16,705 in 1933-34. In 
1933-34 a grant of Rs. 940 was given to the Indian Schools Sports Association and 
Rs. 1,000 to the muffassil organisations. Similar grants are being distributed this 
year too. The aim is to build up subdivisional districts and divisional associations or 
committees to organise school competitions on a systematic basis. These associations 
get affiliated to the centra! association by paying an annual subscription. They adopt 
me rules, etc., of the Indian Schools Sports Association and receive assistance both 
directly and indirectly in organising activities. Such progress has been made within 
this short time that a complete chain of subdivisional districts and divisional inter- 
school associations affiliated to the central association is expected to be firmly established 
before long. 

Sports and Gymnastic Clcbs 

The valuable work done by voluntary sports and gymnastic clubs which organise 
activities for young men and women unconnected with educational institutions has been 
recomised since 1933 by providing financial assistance to all deserving clubs. 
The Physical Director has attempted to assist these clubs 'financially and in other 
ways and has received excellent response from all parts of the province. 

The training of teachers in physical education is being carried on as follows 

(a) Graduate instructors are supplied for High Schools and Normal Training 
Centre in Physical Education. It is intended gradually to replace the drill-masters of 
the old type oy instructors who have undergone a training of one academic year in 
all the practice subjects of the new syllabus and in associated theoretical subjects, such 
as anatomy, physiology, psychology, etc. It is further intended that these instructors 
should take over the teaching of hy^ene in which they are specially trained. There 
are now seventy instructors in various parts of the province, of whom 36 qualified 
themselves at the Y. M. O. A. College of Physical Education, Madras. From 1934 the 
efforts made by schools to obtain the services of a qualified instructor have been taken 
into account in distributing grants-in-aid. 

(b) The needs of Middle English Schools and Junior Madrassahs are being met, so 
far as is possible at present, by conducting annual courses for teachers from these 
schools. About 40 to 80 teachers are brought each year at Goyernment expense to 
tte Physical Central Training at Calcutta and awarded certificates on successful 
completion of the course. From 1934-35 onwards there will be three centres including 
the one at Calcutta, the other two being at Dacca and Rangpur and it is expected that 
it will be possible to train more teachers than was practicable hitherto. 

tc) Training courses have been held for Inspectors of Schools of various grades in 
order that the supervision of physical training may be capably carried on. 

(d) During 1929-32 training courses for teachers from Guru Training Schools were 
conducted, so that the approved methods of physical training might gradually be 
introduced in Primary Schools. 

One of the most important questions associated with physical education in all 
schools has been that of tiffin supply. The difficulties have been fully investigated, 
and it has now been decided that a compulsory scheme will be tried out in all 
Government schools during 1935. It is hoped that the experiment will be a success 
mid will justify the establishment of a permanent scheme suited to all parts of the 
province. 
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Phtsical Education of Girls 

The physical educatioo of girls has received close attention since 1928, Government 
are subsidising the Y. M. C. A. in return for the services of their physical di^treM. 
Tlie latter conducts training classes for teachers, visits the schools in Calcura 
regularly to assist teachers in their work, and tours to mufassil schools to give 
demonstrfttion lessons and advice on the spot. Despite great difficulties definite 
progress has been made and rapid developments are expected in the near future. 

Welcome Ohanoe in Outlook 

With the initiative taken by the Government in the development of physical 
education there has been a welcome change in the outlook of the people during the 
last five years. It is now more generally recognised that regular physical exercise 
helps in the production of vigorous mind as well as a vigorous body, and that suooess 
at examinations is useless if it leads to a weakly body and constant ill-health. The 
old objections so often brought forward by schools such as lack of space, cost of 
apparatus, difliculty of finding skilled organisers (and of paying them), prejudice due to 
convention of caste custom, fear of neglect of studies or of injury during games and 
many others are gradually disappearing. There is. however, much room for improve¬ 
ment yet. The response to notifications issued by School Medical Officers r^rding 
defects of students is still inadequate. The majority of parents do not yet seem to 
realise that a boy with short sight, deafness, throat affectations or digestive troubles 
cannot benefit to the fullest extent from the teaching for which he is sent to school. 


All lodia Science Congress 

22nd. SeMion—Calcutta—2nd. to 5tb. January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Clolonr and pageantry marked tlie opening of the twenty-second session of the Indian 
Science Congress which function was performed by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
at the Senate Hall, Calcutta on the 2a(l. January 1935. 

Welcoming their Excellencies and tho members of the Congress Mr. Syamapro- 
sad Mookerjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee, said : 

“This is the fourth occasion that Calcutta has been chosen as the seat of the 
Congress. During the last twenty-five years India has made noteworthy progress in 
the domain of higher scientific study and research. On an occasion like this we oan- 
not but recall with pride and pleasure that this has been achieved mainly through the 
efforts of Indian scholars who after assimilating the best that their own Universities 
could bestow, travelled abroad, eauipped themselves witli new knowledge and experi¬ 
ence and came back to their motnerland, trained for national service. 

“In this great movement Calcutta has played her part with far-seeing vision and 
courage and nas produced a band of capable and enthusiastic workers, who have by no 
means remained confined to their own University—scholars whose contributions in the 
different branches of science have elicited the admiration of eminent scientists in other 
and distant parts of the world. 

“The splendid work which the Calcutta University has been fortunate enough to 
accomplish has been possible as much on account of the far-sighted policy initiated by 
Sir Asutosk Mcxkerjee, your first President, as through the mnnificance of two of our 
illustrious countrymen, Sir Taraknath Falit and Sir Raahhehari Ohosh, and later of 
the Kumar of KWra. 

“Outside the University the two institutions which have added most to Calcutta’s 
fame and prestige are the Bose Institute and the Indian Science Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Much valuable work has also been done in the several scien¬ 
tific departaents under Stote and private control which have been adorned by officers 
renowned for their ability and attainments. 

“If Calcutta was the pioneer, other provinces have not lagged behind and the 
presence here of this dietinguished galaxy of talent from all parts of India hears 
ample testimony to the progress which has been already achieved. 
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It will however be unwise for us to assume that we have reached our goal or have 
even come near it. Indeed much more remains to be done if India is to contribute 
her legitimate share to the scientiflo knowledge of the world. It is not for me to dis¬ 
cuss here in detail the form your future activities should take. But, if you will 
permit me, I shall mention for your consideration only two problem of outstanding 
importance which must be solved if we are to enhance our national efficiency and 
prosperity. 

“It has been said that the future of civilisation depends upon the widening 
spread and deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind and it becomes an 
urgent duty with you, who represent science in this ancient land of ours, to think 
out and promulgate practical methods for effecting this. It is for you to indicate how 
to develop “that questioning, impartial, problem-solving attitude of mind, which must 
obtain if truth and sanity are to rule the world.” It should be as much your duty 
thus to contribute towards the making of the Indian Citizen as your privilege to closely 
relate science to our everyday life, to regard it not as the special field of work for the 
gifted few but to make it the inheritance of the many. 

“It is for you to raise the standard of education ; to enrich its qiiality by inter¬ 
preting the manifold discoveries of science to the lay public in non-teonnical language, 
preferably through our vernaculars ; to unfold how the secrets of Nature have been 
brought to light, how resolutely darkness has been chased away, how science, like 
Bunsuine before mist, has cleared away doubt and superstition and opened up a never- 
ending vista before despairing humanity. This is one of the problems to which I ven¬ 
ture to draw your attention. 

“The other is concerned with the possibility—nay the imperative necessity—of an 
inoreasingly closer connection between the institutions you represent and the develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. While it is true that by your original researches you have 
attained individual eminence, and some have acquired international reputation, inspiring 
others to follow your examples, it is time for you to consider what contributions you 
can make for the industrial regeneration of your country for the proper utilisation of 
the inexhaustible raw materials in which India abounds and which are at present be¬ 
ing but partially utilised and that also not always to India’s best advantage. 
Modern India asks you, have you considered the problem of helping the cause of our 
national progress not from the political platform where differences of opinion are bound 
to exist but from your quiet and peaceful laboratories and from your organised work- 
ships ? Have you considered how science should be applied towards the alleviation of 
poverty and suffering of millions of your countrymen ? It is for you to undertake a 
systematic and scientific investigation of India’s industrial problems, the solution of 
which would result in the improvement of our economic condition. Who are better 
fitted for this great work than you, who are expected to act inspired solely by the lofty 
motive of serving your country and humanity and not for personal gain or profit ? 
What nobler return can you give for all • the facilities which you have been privileged 
to emoy and for the confidence which your countrymen have reposed in you ? 

“Tour responsibilities are indeed immense. You have taken upon yourselves the 
sacred task of widening the boundaries of knowledge. Your contributions are subjected 
to searching examination by the master minds of other countries which offer oppor¬ 
tunities to their scholars on a scale which we have yet to attain. On you rests the 
maintenance of India’s prestige and reputation as a home for scientific and technological 
study and research. You cannot remain satisfied with academic achievements only. 
India expects you to utilise your attainments in such a way as to benefit your country 
and humanity at large—to regard science not as a powerful instrument of destruction 
but as a vital factor for the promotion of the good of mankind. To enable you to 
fulfil this noble mission, you are justly entitled to unstinted assistance from the people 
aM from Government. As trustees of the precious heritage of knowledge, may you 
use your gifts in a manner which may not at any stage be marred by petty jealousies 
or unprofitable friction; may you extend the usefulness of your organisation from 
more to more, cementing all differences and raising higher and higher the mighty fabric of 
the Temple of Truth and Service whose doors will be thrown open to all seekers of 
iQiowledge, Irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 

Viceroy’* Opening Speech 

a ming the Congress, His Excellency The Viceroy traced its history and its sessions 
Brent centres and said 

“It is apt to be forgotten that India is a Sub-Continent with many centres of 
vigorous and expanding int^eotual life. A body, which confines its activities to any 
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one place, can never achieve that synthesis of national service which must be the aim 
of, as indeed it is the sole justification for, an All-India organisation. 

Though your activities tnus extend throughout India ana though they indubitably 
exercise a widespread and an expanding influence, the Viceroy has never yet been 
present at one of your meetings. I am confident that ray friend and Joint Patron of 
this session of the Congress, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, will not pudge me 
the pleasure (which would otherwise have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of the keen interest which I and my 
Government take in your deliberations. 

“I am even more glad that ray presence here to-day coincides with what may be 
termed the “coming of age” of the Congress. In describing our present age as 
predominantly the age of science, the Viceroy said, “Every aspect of human activity 
bears testimony to this contention. Even literature has been enriched by the concepts 
and terminology of science Economics and industry depend for progress, on its 
quickening force. Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientific investigation has thrown on their causes and on the methods of their 
prevention and cure. The data of science have provided now and fascinating material 
for those brilliant minds wlioso speculations seek the inner meaning of the nature of 
life and the universe. 

“India, the birth-place of philosophy, cannot but aspire to an active and honourable 
share in these movements, whether utilitarian or pliilosophic. But, as I have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and the isolation of scientific workers 
presents a grave disadvantage. It is, therefore, at least something that once a year, 
leaders in science have been enabled to meet together in order to exchanp experiences 
and also to examine and discuss the several contributions which have been made by 
scientists in India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes not only for the succossful deliberations of tiie 
present session, but also for the future development of your Association which having 
completed twenty-one years of fruitful activity, now “comes of age”. In the days 
that lie before us, India will need, more than ever before, your help and guidance. 

It may be asked what part does Government play or propose to play in India's 
contributon to science. Members of the Congress will need no elaborate reminder of 
what the Government of India have done and ara doing in this respect. Three scienti¬ 
fic services, whose work luis won world-wide recognition, owe their inception and 
existonco to their initiative. I refer to the Geological, tlio Metrological and the Zoolo¬ 
gical Surveys of India. Furtlier, the Medical Kesearch Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Indian Kosearch Fund .Association, whicdi is financed by them, 
have dono much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell diseases which 
aro still so powerful and so de.stnictive. 

“In the promotion of agricultural research, on which the prosperity of our agricul¬ 
tural masses so vitally dt'iieuds, they still take a useful share through the agency of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch. The problems of India’s forests, a 
great economic asset, also receive attention in tiie laboratories of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

“Again, a Bureau of Industrial Information and Research is in the process of forma¬ 
tion, and only last montli a Congress of Road Engineers mot to devise ways and 
means of organising researcli in problems of ro.ad consti uctiou. In modern times, a 
country, without maps, is a “dark continent”. The preparation of such maps has been 
acceptM in India for many years past as an important function of Government; the 
topographical maps of this ' country, which the Survey of India produce, bear compa¬ 
rison with those of any other country. 

“I hasten to add that we shall continue to render assistance in the directions to 
such extent as our resources permit. Nor is my account in any sense exhaustive of 
the share of tho State in soientilio research. Under our present constitutional structure, 
responsibility for many branches of scientific activity, as, for ox^ple, in medicine, 
industry and agriculture, rests, within their own territorial limits, with Provincial 
Governments. 1 have not touched upon their achievements owing to limitations of 
time as well as of information. 

“But, Ladies and Gentlemen, Government can bo only a single factor in what is a 
nation-wide undertaking. Scientific research demands the sympathetic interest and the 
effective support of all who have India’s welfare at heart, of Governments, Central and 
provincial, of universities, which must remain the principal homes of fundamental 
research; of pioneers of industrial development; of landed magnates, and last, but not 
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least of scientists themselves. Those private individuals or organisations whom fortune 
has favoured with command of material resources, can afford &e much needed augmen¬ 
tation to the financial assistance rendered by the State and ^ Universities. The 
example of late Sir Jamsetji Tata, and of late Sir Tarak Nath Falit, and of late Sir 
Rash Behari Ghose should be an emulous stimulant to private benefactors. Only then 
can universities and leaders of science satisfactorily enrich the stream of scientific 
activity. 

“I nave viewed with special interest and appreciation the growing contact between 
scientific research and the practical demands and requirements of industry, of which 
the liberal assistance given by the Buima Oil Company towards the foundation of the 
College of Engineering in Rangoon, and the recent donation of Messrs. Steel Brothers 
for research in oil technology at Lahore are outstanding examples—examples which 
are also significant of a growing and beneficial contact between universities and industry 
and which, I earnestly hope, are but the forerunners of a far closer intimacy between 
these two in the realm of scientific research. 

“As for scientists themselves, besides directing the efforts of others, they can, by 
teamwork in the broadest sense of the word, ensure the maximum of achievement 
that is possible within available resources. For, however great may be the future 
assistance given by Government and by private benefactors, it can never be sufficient 
to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of scientific research. I would suggest, there¬ 
fore, that there is ui'gent need for an effective and an economical husbanding of 
your resources. A well-devised co-ordination of scientific activities has become impe¬ 
rative ; it is from this standpoint that I especially welcome the functions and outlook 
of your Association.” 

The Prerideotial Addre** 

Dr. J. H. Hutton then delivered the Presidential Address. He referred to the 
work of the Academy Committee ^pointed last year at the instance of Professor 
Megnad Saha, who presided over the 1934 Congress He explained briefly the compo¬ 
sition of the committee and its work during the year, alluding to the controversy with 
the Bangalore Academy of Science and stated the present position, which is that the 
Academy Committee of the Science Congress recommends that the body initiated by 
the Science Congress shall be called the National Institute of Sciences of India and 
shall be co-operative with the three existing bodies of Academy status in different parts 
of India and any such other bodies as may be formed in the future. He recommended 
the Science Congress to accept their Academy Committee’s report, and regarded it as 
an advantage that the General Committee of the Congress was not necessarily limited 
to scientists. 

He went on to dwell on the need in India for the organised efforis of science, 
pointing out that the statistics available for sociological wort are scanty and inexact. 
He said that although it was probably true that the population of India was not out¬ 
stripping its potential food production, there were circumstances which made it probable 
that the population engaged in agriculture was more numerous than such a calling 
could support economically. A life on the laud seems to be desired by the majority 
of Indians for its own "sake, and not only as a mere means of subsistence ; conse¬ 
quently there was very great need of an extension of part-time industries which 
could help to maintain an agricultural population. Tlio application of scientific methods 
to the rearing of silk-worms and the production of sill; might make India the premier 
sUk-producing country in the world. 

Much of the disease in India is due less to lack of food than to a badly arranged 
diet and there is a need for local and practical surveys of foodstuff on the lines of 
the food survey of the principal castes in Baroda published by Dr. Antia and Mr. 
Kale in the Baroda Census Report. 

In this connection Col. Chopra’s work on vitamins has shown the dietary impor¬ 
tance of homo brewed beers in India and temperance reformers need to beware of 
carrying their propaganda so far as to deprive parts of tho population of a source of 
vitamino which may bo irreplaceable. Even blindness has been shown by Sir 
R. McCarrison to be frequently due to a diet deficient in certain vitamine. 

Turning to urban as distinct from rural population, Dr. Hutton emphasised the 
dangers of overcrowding, which is very great in many Indian cities. In Bombay 74 
per cent of the population live in one-roomed tenements at more than 4 persons per 
room, and the fact that urban populations in India live so largely in houses of one 
storey makes the figures of overcrowding actually higher than they appear to be when 
compared with those of British cities. 
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In any case there is a real need for scientific town-planning it India such as that 
carried out it Great Britain by Sir Raymond Unwin. In this way the worst features 
of urban and industrial life may be avoided for the future. 

Dr. Hutton next emphasised the cnzite exceptional opportunities afforded by India 
for anthropological studies. Among other matters he referred to recent discoveries in 
fresh cultural links between the Khasis and Syntongs of Assam and the Far East, and 
to recent work on the butterflies of Malaya as pointing to the comparatively the (tote 
of land subsistence in Indonesia. He went on to urge detailed studies of the physical 
anthropology of Indian castes and tribes through the co-efficient of racial ukeness, 
used for instance by Dr. Guha in the 1934 Census, and through the study of blood 
groups. He also advocated a study of genetic (luestions for which caste system offers 
exceptional opportunities. In prehistoric archaeology he wished to see the explorations 
of the Indus valley extended to the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, while in linguis¬ 
tics there is a very pressing need for a sunbey of Indian languages south of the 
Godavari river. In particular it was necessary to know whether any trace of Munda 
languages was to be found in Southern India. 

“Another branch of research likely to yield very important results, if applied com¬ 
paratively in India, was the psychology of dreams and the symbolism of the sub¬ 
conscious mind. The collection of folklore material was also important in view of 
the very rapid changes now taking place in life in India generally and partionlarto in 
communications. On the religious side sui'vivals of beliefs were to be round in India 
which went back to a primaeval stage of human history. 

All this indicated the enormous field in India for anthropological research in all its 
branches, and what was most urgently needed was intensise local work in the collec¬ 
tion of material before it was lost in the very rapid changes now taking place, as an 
instance of which was cited the rise in the figures of road transport of almost all 
kinds at the 1931 census. Extensive work involving generalisation can always be 
done later. Dr. Hutton then turned to the practical value of the study of anthropology. 
He suggested the application of anthropological investigation to the question of the eroew 
of males over females in the population of India, its causes and its consequences: it 
is possible that the caste system and endogamous marriage may be partly responsible, 
through excessive mortality among girls aged 15 to 30 as a result of early marriage 
undoubtedly contributes. Above all, the study of anthropologv should help to supply 
that ‘new outlook on life. It would assist in getting rid of ideas of tabu which were 
confined by any means to savages but flourished wherever there was a highly orga¬ 
nized hieraohioal religion. Untouohability was quoted as an instance. Dogmatic religion 
always tends to be rigid, whereas the standard of human mortalitv, as pointed out 
recently by Professor Hallane, always tended to be quantitative or relative. Too rigid 
a code was apt to involve us in restrictions in custom and behaviour which are con¬ 
trary to the welfare of Society. 

Anthropology was also qualified to afford a better understanding betweeen races. 
This was not only needed as between Britons and Indians, but between different com¬ 
ponent races of India itself. We have to learn to adapt ourselves to a world which is 
rapidly shrinking, and bringing into contact peoples and races with standards and ideas 
not readily compatible. Failure to adapt ourselves to new and possibly, unwelcome 
contacts will merely cause discomfort to all. 

Finally, any knowledge about the human race which anthropology could offer was 
to be welcomed as necessary to its survival. Great extensions or knowledge have been 
and are being made in matters which give man control of his physical environment, 
but the merest beginning has been made in knowledge of man’s own nature and the 
control and the development of the human race itself. It has taken the human race 
about a million years to reach its present stage of development. Change ihas been 
slow in the past, but is now proceeding apace. 

Sir James Jeans’ estimates that the world will remain inhabitable for 'a million 
times a million years, and if humanity is to survive the incalculable changes which 
must take place during such a period, it will need all the knowledge of itself that it 
can acquire. The complacent attituiie that “Truth is great and will prevail” was 
unduly optimistic, but it was the duty of all scientists to labour to that end. 

Second Day—Calcutta—3rd. January 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress opened to-day with the holding of| 
Sectional meetings under various Presidents at the Presidency College and the] 
Institute' of Hygiene on the Chittaranjan Avenue. 
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Dr. F. J. F. Shaw presided over the Section of Agneulture, Dr. J. H. Mitter over 
the Section of Botany, while the Section of Medical and Teterinary Research was 
presided over by Major K. R, K. Iyengar.5 


Agriculture Section 

Presiding over the Agrioulture section, Dr. F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.L.S,, 
spoke on Indian agriculture and plant breeding. The improvement of the produce of 
the soil and the consequent improvement in the conditions of rural life in India, he 
said, is the objective of every a^-icultural department in India. In the various 
departments of agriculture, workers in all branches of agricultural science have each 
confaibuted to the mass of knowledge which we possess to-day, and we are only just 
realizing that, if we are to exploit to the fullest economic advantage the results of 
scientific investigations in agriculture, wo must add to the work of these specialists the 
labours of officers concerned with the investigations of marketing—the organization of 
production and exchange. 

Dealing only with improvements in Indian crops which have resulted or may 
result from the work of plant breeder, the President said ;—“The vvork of the plant 
breeder has for its object the improvement of agrionltnral produce either in quality or 
yield. At the present time when prices of agricultural produce are low the improve¬ 
ment of the quality of agricultural produce offers a more promising field of research, 
in the eoonomio sense, than the production of high yielding varieties. It is, however, 
not possible to draw a sharp line of demarcation between these two goals of the plant 
breeder. 

A field of work which has, until quite recently, been relatively neglected in India 
is the breeding of varieties resistant to disease. Varieties which possess various 
eoonomio advantages in yield and quality and which also are said to possess disease 
resistance have foen bred in considerable numbers, but the deliberate direction of a 
plant breeding investigation towards the production of a disease resistant type has in 
India been very rare. At Pusa recently wo have succeeded in producing types of 
‘rahar’ (pigeon pea) which are resistant to the wilt disease caused by ‘Pusarium’. These 
results have been published and further work, not yet published, has been carried out 
on the inheritance of the property of resistance to wilt. 

“Recent progress in wheat breeding in India has resulted in the production of races 
of wheat of high grain quality. The results of milling and baking tests carried out in 
the United Kingdom with Pusa wheats have shown that in a new type, Pusa 111, 
India possesses a wheat which is from tlie bread making point of view equal in quality 
to the best Manitoba wheat. Another now wheat, Pusa 114, i.s almost equal to Pusa in 
quality and has the added advantage that it has proved disease resistant both in 
northern India and in Sind. 

Oil seeds are a crop of great importance in Indian agriculture, and as a result of the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Indian vegetable oils and oil seeds now enjoy substantial 
tariff preferences in the United Kingdom. To exploit fully tlie advantages of these 
tariffs, work on the improvement of oil seeds is essential and is in progress at various 
' centres in India. 

While the main object of the genetioal research on linseed at Pusa has been 
eoonomio, tlie work has yielded results of considerable scientific interest and the full scheme 
of inheritance of colour m the petal, style and seed has been worked out and published. 


The present situation of potato growing is unsatisfactory. All the potatoes in 
general cultivation outside South America appear to have been derived from one or 
two varieties that were introduced into Europe in the 16th century. The number of 
varieties was inoreased by selection from seedlings and by crossing, but with such 
poverty of initial breeding material it is hardly surprising that little real progress has 
been made. It will he clear that there are many difficulties _ to he surmounted 
in effecting potato improvement in India. Upto now almost nothing _ has been done in 
this direction, practically all the previous work on this crop having been limited to 
storage problems. Recently, however, a comprehensive scheme of research and 
breeding at Pusa and at a sub-station in the hills, with the aid of a grant from the 
Imperim Council of Agricultural Ro.search, has been drawn up. 

Sugarcane like potato is a crop which is vegetably propagated and in this sense offers 
a relatively easy problem to the plant breeder with the accompanying disadvantage of 
the ready perpetuation of disease in the so-called ‘seed’. The advantage lies in the 
fact of course that a desirable hybrid can be readily propagated without being fixed 
in the Mendelian sense. 
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There is one aspect of the plant breeders work which we, who labour for agricul¬ 
tural improvement in India, should not lose sight of. We, who are botanists, may 
produce a heavier yielding variety of a crop, but Qiere is a limit to the productivity of 
the soil as it is generally cultivated by the ryot, and therefore improve! methods of 
cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved varieties if we are to main¬ 
tain the fertility of our lands. The labours of all of us in all our respective branches 
of science are equally important in the advancement of the oldest and most Important 
industry in India. 

Medical and Veterinary Section 

Presiding over the Section of Medical and Vetarinary Research, Major K. R. 
K. Iyengar M. D., D. P. H., I. M. S. spoke on Rabies. Rabies, he said, has been known to 
mankind for over 2000 years. In the earliest pages of the history of medicine there is 
evidence of a very remarkable knowledge as to the character of rabic infection. The 
firet reliable information of this disease among dogs is found in Aristotle (B. C. 322) 
who was familiar with the spreading of the disease from dog to dog by means of the 
bite. In 1804 Zinke observed that the saliva of dogs was infective, and he artificially 
infected healthy dogs, rabits and fowls with rabies by painting the saliva of rabid dogs 
into freshly made wounds. This was tlie beginning of experimental research work in 
rabies. From 1881-1888 Pasteur, by a series of brilliant researches, provided the constant 
occurrence of the rabies virus in the central nervous system of diseased animals. 
He further showed that other animals could be infected with it by direct inoculation 
upon the surface of the brain and this resulted in the method of certain diagnosis of 
rabies. He offered to the world a method which would overcome the infection after 
it was received by the inoculation of the rabit fixed virus in various stages of attenua¬ 
tion and thereby placed the coping stone upon a life-work which has transformed 
the whole face of medical theory. As the immunity response appeared analogous to 
that met in bacterial diseases, Pasteur considered he was dealing with an organism 
which he was unable to see with the microscope then available. TJpto date no dis¬ 
covery concerning the disease is on a par with the classical work done by him. The 
failure to isolate the virus and cultivate it was still the main difficulty in making 
progress. 

Of the many experiments carried out in the cultivation of rabies virus, not one 
can stand criticism. A successful cultivation would provide the correct basis for pro¬ 
phylaxis as well as for a specific therapy. In 1913, Noguchi claimed ’do have grown 
successfully the rabies virus in test tubes but he could not proceed with the woft and 
every one who has repeated his procedure has failed to confirm his results. Although 
the nature of the causative agent is still unsettled it must however receive considera¬ 
tion in any discussion on diseases caused by filtrable viruses. 

By far the largest proportion of persons who come to anti-rabio institutes for treat¬ 
ment have been bitten by dogs. Dogs must therefore bo regarded as the chief agents 
in producing mortality from hydrophobia in man. Jackals inflict about 5 per cent of 
the bites ; cats still smaller proportion ; whist other animals may be left out of con¬ 
sideration. If rabies amongst dogs were to be practically eliminated, not only would 
the greater number of deaths from hydrophobia in man 6e prevented, but also a large 
number of cattle and domestic animals would be saved. Stray dogs when rabid trans¬ 
mits infection here, there, and everywhere until they succumb to the disease. 

In Germany rabies has been so successfully controlled that it is now regarded as 
entirely a frontier disease, that is to say, every case in man and animals can be traced 
to an importation and rigorous preventive measures are promptly taken. In Australia I be¬ 
lieve that rabies is now unknown. In the British Isles the muzzlins order was introduced 
followed by the quarantine of all imported dogs, and this has resulted in the eradica¬ 
tion of the disease within a few years. At the time there was a public outcry against 
these orders but yet the end justified the means and persistence was crowned with 
success. To control rabies, dogs must be controlled ; and if any class or individual is beyond 
control they must be gradually eliminated and not allowed again to come into exis¬ 
tence. In this endeavour the State and the public are interested and earnest co¬ 
operation is necessary on all sides if anything is to be achieved in the way of regu¬ 
lating the dog nuisance and the danger from rabies. 

Third Day— Calcutta—4th. January 1935 

Anthropology Section 

lu course of the third day’s session of the Congress three sectional meetings were 
held in the Baker laboratories of the Presidency College. 
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Presiding over the section of Anthropology, Dr. O. 8. Qhurya, M. A., Ph. D. 
(Cantab) spoke on “Anthropology and our jEduoational System.” He spoke on the 
scopd of the study of the subject and the assidnous researches so far, which shed 
light on the early stages of cultures of Egypt and Palestine, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. Added to the prehistoric cultures of Western Europe the work of scholars 
for two generations has revealed the prehistoric culture of Central and ^uth-Eastern 
Europe, of the Caucasus, and of the Caspian, of Central Asia, of China, of India 
and in particular of the Indus Valley and of Africa. 

Now it is well-known to the students of the history of human culture (continued the 
speaker) that the early stages of the civilizations of man are to be looked for in these 
lands rather than in the prehistoric soils of Europe or Africa. The way, commerce, 
invasions and other human activities brought into close contact, one with another, the 
various cultures in the Caucasus, in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, in the Aegean and even 
in China is a fascinating and an instructive study in the development of civilizations. 
It established the reality of culture-contact and its effects in furthering the cause of 
higher civilisation. 

That culture does not run uniformly but has its own cycles is another important 
lesson which is impressed upon the minds of students of the civilisations of these 
areas. It leads the thinking mind to probe into the causes of cyclical changes of 
civilisation. Study of the (uiltures of these areas is bound to tell the students the 
extent to which every succeeding and higher phase of civilisation is reared on the 
basis of the preceding ones. 

Altogether it furnishes the best poof of the conscious or unconscious co-operation of 
the human mind in creating the civilisation that Europe, before the development of 
modern science, became an lioir to and thus emphasizes the supreme need for 
patience, tolerance, and respect for some of the contemporary peoples for their 
present backwardness. 

To Indian students it will bring a mental balance which will enable them 
to avoid a sense of inferiority or of complacency whose manifestations are very 
detrimental to our national interests. And yet this important and significant aspect 
of a study of culture does not find its proper place in the official conoeption of 
Anthropology, which deals almost exclusively, in the practice of anthropologists, with 
the culture of preliterate peoples. Even in the syllabuses of the degree-courses in 
Anthropology of many of the British Universities such a study is not prescribed. 
The syllabus of the London University in this subject is perhaps the most compre¬ 
hensive and conceived in a very liberal spirit. But even in that syllabus the study 
of culture that is expected of the candidates for the Honours-degree in Anthropolo^ 
does not extend to the study of most of the great ancient civilizations. 

Recently there has been a tendency in some of our Universities to introduce in 
their curricula the subjects of Anthropology and Sociology. At this juncture it is 
desirable to define our province in a catholic spirit so that there may not be disso¬ 
ciation nor overlapping. Unfortunately there is already prevalent the view which 
confines Anthropology to preliterate peoples, Sciology to modern nations, and Ancient 
History to ancient civilised peoples. 

It IS my earnest desire to protest against this view that has led me to address 
you on this subject. I firmly believe that courses in Anthropology must include one 
on the comparative study of culture and another on comparative social institutions, 
embracing the culture and institutions of preliterate, ancient civilized and modern 
nations. Similarly, courses in Sociology must include them both, and in addition a course, 
on Race. The distinction between the course in Anthropology and the one in Socio¬ 
logy must lie only in their emphasis. Mi hile in Anthropology racial evolution and 
distribution and the cultures and the social institutions of preliterate peoples are 
studied in vastly greater detail, in Sociology this stress must be laid on modern 
nations. Anv olher distinction is, I submit, spurious and detrimental to the best 
interests of both the subjects and of society. 

In the present condition of our country, Anthropology ought to prove useful in 
both these ways. There are a number of peoples, jungle tribes and others, whose 
assimilation in our civilisation is one of the important problems awaiting solution. 
In order to be able to solve the problem their past and present condition must be 
carefully studied, their cultural affinities fully investigated. No doubt an amount of 
good material is already available. But the problem has not been authoritatively 
enquired into in the light of the material. It is time that an expert committee were 
appointed either by our Congress or by the Government to discuss this problem and 
to lay down a plan and a programme to be worked out with a view to ameliorate 
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the condition of these peoples -who have remained outside the main path of cultural 
development in our country. It is clear that the District and other officials who 
have to come into close oontaot with these peoples in their administrative capacities 
ought to have a good training in Anthropology in general and the ethography of the 
specific area in particular. 

The need for a study of Anthropology because of its other use is even greater in 
our country. I believe, as all educationists must, that knowledge sooner or later 
influences our attitudes and practices, to a greater or less extent. I have already 
dwelt on the liberalizing and liberating influence of a comparative study of culture. 
At the present juncture, when we are passing through a trying phase of contact 
with ^Vwtern culture, a deep study of cultural process, the need for contact and 
interaction, and the cyclical nature of civilisation ought to orient us properly towards 
the situation. 

It is accepted by a large number of our educated countrymen that there is much 
maladjustment in our social institutions, and anachronism in some of our religious 
beliefs and practices. It is also felt by many that one of the chief causes of the lack 
of unity between the Muslim and the Hindu sections of our nation is mutual ignorance 
of their respective cultures. A fgeneral study of culture thus becomes a national 
necessity with every educated Indian. It therefore ought to find a place in our 
University curricula. 

It is well known to you that many of our social reformers when they suggested 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious beliefs appealed to—and there_ are 
many who still appeal to—the old scriptures and tried to gain support for their ideas 
by interpreting the scriptures in such a way as to uphold the ideas they wished to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attituae assumed that many of tne desirable 
reforms were only our ancient customs and beliefs enshrined in the seriptures but 
latterly mis-interpreted it engendered—and even now it does so—a firm belief in the 
minds of laymen that our scriptures are all comprehensive and we need not go out* 
side them for reform. It strengthened and strengthens the common belief that our 
scriptures are infallible. 

If the reformers interpreted the scriptures in a manner to uphold their views scores 
of Pandits could vouchsare for the accepted and routine interpretation which fully 
endorsed the current practices and beliefs. Laymen already very favourably biassed on 
behalf of their customs were and are swayed by the interpretation of their beloved 
Pundits. The result is that in spite of the splendid endeavoui- of the many high-souled 
and earnest reformers the desirable reforms have been very slow to come into 
practice. I firmly believe that;the right method of approach towards the problem of social 
and religious reform is not by way of an appeal to a fresh interpretation of scriptures 
but by way of presenting to all educated people—and through them at second hand to 
even the uneducated ones—a comprehensive picture of .social institutions, customs, and 
religious beliefs of peoples of different climes and times and of various sta^s of 
cultural development. It is only when our educated brethren are armed with a com¬ 
parative study of this kind that some of thorn at least will develop a proper attitude 
towards our existing customs and beliefs. 

All those, therefore, who will have the chance of leading public opinion in 
howsoever a small area and in whatever capacity—whether as a taluip-officer or as a 
political leader or as a social worker—should have made a comparative study of social 
institutions and religious beliefs. I submit that the end can onV be achieved if this 
aspect of Anthropology is made compulsory in many of our courses of study for 
various examinations. 

The considerations set forth above have led me to the opinion that the examination 
for the recruitment to Civil Services ought to have certain subjects compulsory and of 
these at least the two aspects of Anthropology—viz., a geneial study of culture and a 
comparative study of social institutions and religious beliefs—must be one. Similarly 
to achieve the obiective they ought to be introduced, along with some other sociu 
sciences, as compulsory subjects in Degree-courses which pertain to non-specialized 
examinations. 

Romance of Cml-Ter 

Dr. A. C. Sircar, President of the Section of Chemistry in his address on “Recent 
work on the Higher Coal-Tar Hydrocarbons”, gave in the beginning a short review 
of the recent work that had been done with the object of utilising that commodity. 
The chemical investigator, said Dr. Sircar, has always a flavour of romance attacbM 
to it, although to the lay publio coal-tar, judging by any of their organs of senses, 
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has nothing to reoomraend in its favour. But the ohomist who searched for its 
secrets has produced from it a constant stream of most wonderful and varied products 
of both scientific and commercial importance. Although it is only recently that the 
commodity has received any important technical application as an intermediate in the 
dye-producing industry there was overv prospect that further research in the field 
would yield results of importance and perhaps of considerable commercial value. 

Bihar Quake Study 

Presiding over the Section of Geology, Dr. M. S. Krishnan dwelt on the study of 
Dharwarian rocks in India, particularly those of Chotanagpur where he had worked 
daring the past nine years. In that connection he discussed their bearing on some 
problems of correlation and sedimentation. He stressed upon the necessity of periodic 
review and statement of informations relating to the subject since, in spite of the 
large amount of painstaking work devoted to those ancient rocks, the present state of 
knowledge about them has shown that there were still large gaps to bo filled up by 
further intensive and systematic study before anything like universally applicable and 
acceptable generalisations can bo made about them. 

In a symposium on the gro.at North Bihar earthquake of January 15, 1934, Dr. 
S. C. Hoy, Director, Colaba Observatory, Bombay, gave an account of a ‘seismometrio 
study’ from the available records of Indian and neighbouring extra-Indian stations 
lying within a radius of about 4000 miles from the place of origin of the shock. The 
seismic phases which are important in the study of vary near earthquakes were 
discussed. IThe seismograpliic observations showed that the ipsastrous earthquake of 
January 15 was preceded by several feeble foreshocks. Tho euicentral region of the great 
shock was located near latitude 26 deg. 6 N and longitudo 86 deg. 2 deg. E with 
origin time as 14th 13ra 16s 1. S. T. The depth of the" local region was about 8 miles 
below the earth's surface. 

The seismic data also threw light on the stratification and constitution of the 
earth’s outer crust in Bihar, which was estimated to be about 36 miles in thickness. 
The outer crust is stratified over Bihar in four layers (1) a sedimentary layer about 
1 mile thick (2) a grantic layer about 8 mile thick, (3) a basathi layer 14 miles thick 
and (4) an ultra-basic layer 13 miles thick. The disastrous shock originated near the 
interface of the granitic and basathi layers. The seismograph of tho Indian stations 
were put out of action by tho strong shock and failed to give more valuable 
information. The working tool of ttio seismologist is the seismograph and it may be well 
if the Indian seismologists review their position in the light of the behaviour of their 
present instruments during tlie occurrence of the great earthquake. 

At present the Indian seismic stations have mainly two types of seismographs,— 
Milne-Shaw and Dmori-Ewing. The Miliie-Shaw instrument is a delicate one and is 
intended for recording distant and weak shocks. All sei.smologisis with experience of 
various types of instruments agree that the Milne-Shaw is the best for the purpose for 
which it 'was designed. It should, however, bo remembored that any delicate instru¬ 
ment designed to record distant and weak shocks cannot but bo vipset by strong and 
near shocks. Tliere is, therefore, nothing surprising tliat all tlio Milne-Shaw seismo¬ 
graphs at the Indian stations were i)ut but of action by tlie great shook. 

The Omori-Ewing seismograidis at present in use .at Indian st.ations have practically 
no damping arrangement to prevent them from o.scillating in their own natural period's 
and producing a very complicated record of great shocks. Witii such undampod 
instruments and with strong shocks tho pemiulum movement as recorded can have 
no relation to tho earth movement, with tho result that the records of such instru¬ 
ments fail to give any reliable information regarding the amplitude and the period of 
the maximum waves of great shocks. 

Severe earthquakes are, of course, of relatively infrequent occurrence at any given 
place, but it should bo remembered that engineers need more exact knowledge in 
regard to motions of strong earthquakes in designing various types of structure and 
models of buildings. It appears desirable that the Indian seismic stations should each 
have also insensitive modern instruments with suitable damping arrangement. 

4th. Day—Calcutta—5kh. January 1935 

Mathemalici and Physical Section 

Three sectional meetings of tho Congress were held in Calcutta in the Baker 
Laboratories of the Presidency College>nd the Institute of Hygiene on the Chittaranjan 
Avenue, 
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Dr. AT. S. Sen, presiding over the Section of Mathematics and Phjrsios, delivered an 
address on the development of Modern Theoretical Physios and its limitations, in course 
of which he dwelt on the “bond of continuity” that had existed between the mediseyal 
and modern physical science. Passing on the consideration of the New Mechanics with 
its achievements and limitations he pointed out the lines on which farther develop¬ 
ment was to be expected. 

Psychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of Psychology, Dr. Suhrit Chandra iiitra of the 
University College of Science spoke on “psychology and life”. He referred to a ten¬ 
dency in many intellectual centre, especially perhaps in our land, to decline to put 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not bear the mark of some one or 
other of the recognised philosophical schools or is not amenable to the process of 
measurement by some one or other of the accepted ethical standards. The tendency 
is certainly not healthy for the development of any science. 

After crossing the “hurdles” of behaviourism and philosophy. Dr. Mitra came to 
the centre of his theme, and referred to the problem of the individual—how to 
adjust one’s self to the social conditions of life or to make the social conditions 
suitable to one’s self—and on the ability to offer useful solutions of this problem 
depends the success of psychology as a practical science. 

Dealing with the individual abnormality, which is anti-social and which society 
devises mean to counteract, Dr. Mitra said : “Preservation of the harmony is the goal 
of all man’s striving and the effoVt to maintain it is the spring of all the everyday 
actions. For these reasons, I consider that the definition of disease given by Dr. Bose is 
the most acourate and logical one from the theoretical standpoint as it has also proved 
to be the most fruitful in the practical field. He defines disease “as an abnormal 
and an anti-social trait” and by an abnormal trait he means a trait whose deviation 
from the average is greater than the standard deviation of the group to which the 
individual belongs. The conception of abnormality thus varies not only from group to 
group but also from age to age. 

“The method of dealing with abnormalities, when by aoeident or for reasons not 
yet discovered, they happen to be present in rather a 'arge body of persons, varies 
in different societies and history shows that only these societies have flourished and 
continued to live which found, let us call it, the social method of treating them. 

“For example everyone agrees that Hermaphroditism is an abnormality and is 
present in almost every society perhaps in much larger numbers than is usually 
im^ined. But a society which refuses to tolerate them and imposes restricting 
legislations regarding them only weakens itself ; because by forcefully shutting out 
these victims of circumstances for traits for whicn they themselves are certainly not 
responsible, a society creates dissensions among its own members and invites the 
hatred and antagonism of a large section of its own populace. The net result of 
this turns out to be the loss of that adjustment which is the essence of a living 
society. But in some socjeties as e. g. in our Hindu society, all these dissensions and 
consequent tension of feelings have been avoided by a very simple nut at the same 
time highly ingenious method, viz., by giving these unfortunates a distinct social 
status. They have been made to fee! that though abnormal they have certainly some 
function to fulfil in the service of society and this at once removes the sting from 
their grievances. Being assured of a safe and somewhat responsible place in society 
they do not feel themselves compelled to wage war against it, as similarly deformed 
persons have to do in other lands. Witness, e. g. the efforts of Miss Radoliffe Hall in 
ner book “The Well of Loneliness” or the attempts in some other countries to obtain 
legal sanctions for acts of homosexuality. 

“Now these Hermaphrodites cannot be at once cured of their disturbing hereditary 
defects by means of medicine, neither can they be all on a sudden removed from the 
face of the earth by mere magic or murdered all together by acts of legislation. 
Therefore, however paradoxical it may sound, the only effective way of dealing with 
them and of preserving society against them lies in taking them within its fold and 
by an amoeboid movement absorbing them into it. 

“A large number of abnormal persons has been integrated into social groups by 
the simple device of providing for them an appropriate social atmosphere as is to be 
found in the different religious sects. The religious practices of these sects are often 
very queer but because of the fact that they have a social sanction behind them a 
good de^ of individual mental struggle is avoided. The operations of the herd 
initinot, in providing mental equillibrium are to be seen in these so-called abnormal 

eo 
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S . This fact should serve as a warning to reformers who aim at a summary 
don of the entire sociid fabric. 

“Following a similar trend of thought one can easily understand that an idea 
becomes a fsuse one onlv when it cannot be assimilated with other ideas that have 
already co-ordinated themselves and formed a system. Such an unintegrated idea 
is a superstition with reference to the already existing system. 

But a superstition cannot be removed simply by pointing out the finger of scorn 
to the person or nations supposed to have it. The only method of dealing with it is 
the psychological method which starts with a ready assent to the superstitious idea 
but gradu^ly works up and out of it. One must know why a superstition originates 
and what individual demands it satisfies before one could cure it. 

“Children have too many wrong notions in their heads and possess quite a 
number of superstitious beliefs but to wipe out all such absurdities from their minds, 
mere dogmatic assertion of statements contrary to their cherished ideas and beliefs 
will avail absolutely nothing however often they might be repeated. It is for this 
reason that it has been said that one has got to be a child with the children. It 
has been repeated many times in theory but unfortunately forgotten an equal number 
of times in practice 

“To bring about a better adjustment between the individual and the society, 
the disturbance of which causes much personal suffering and a good deal of 
social unrest, there are three ways left open. It can bo done by changes introduced 
in the environment, by modifications wrought in the psychical constitution of the per¬ 
son or by a combination of both these methods. The remedies suggested by psychology 
are not however wonder-working miracles like those medicines so much advertised m 
the daily papers and ‘guaranteed to cure all ills whatever within a few hours of being 
taken otherwise money to be refunded.’ To suggest psychological remedies, investigsk- 
tiona into the material conditions of the cases as also psychological analysis of the 
human elements involved are the first prerequisites and both these steps of the proce¬ 
dure need time. Hence it would be demanding too much from psychology when she 
is asked, as she has sometimes been asked, to prove her mettle by freeing the society 
of all evils immediately and at a single stroke.” 

Dr. Mitra then traced the influence of psychology on trade and industry and re¬ 
ferred to the researches in the west in this respect. “Strikes and lockouts”, he said, 
are more ohen than not a result of bad management which brings about the 
gradual collapse of that spirit of co-operation which ultimately is the rock upon 
whioli any organisation where many people have to work together must rest. The per¬ 
sonality of those entrusted with the task of making men work together is an import¬ 
ant factor and should always be given weighty consideration. This may sound as a 
common place observation to make but be it stated that it is modern psychology that 
has found means for the proper selection of such personalities. 

“The method of selection is of course not perfect as yet and certainly there is 
need for its improvement ; but the programme has been laid and it may very well 
be hoped that the time is not far off when in the free and civilised countries of the 
world different posts requiring different capacities will be filled by just the proper set 
of persons certified by the psychologists as possessing the required abilities. And these 
certificates given by the psychologists will not depend on their whims or idiosyncracies 
but will be based on objective tests from which the personal factor of the examiner 
will be as far as possible eliminated. 

“These tests, vocational tests, as they aro called, are now in great demand every¬ 
where. They are a crying necessity here too, but I am afraid that the sad spectacle 
is witnessed here in abundance of M. Sc., B. L’s earning their livelihood by doing 
petty clerical jobs, or of people of no calibre whatsoever holding high executive 
appointments, of skilled artists compelled to hide their talents in the dusty archives 
of a mercantile firm, of the legal profession being filled to over-flowing by wits, half¬ 
wits and no-wits even, of teaching being the last refuge of the despondent unem¬ 
ployed, the sad spectacle of these and of others too numerous to mention cannot be 
removed by the application of the vocational tests alone. The application of such tests 
presupposes that a certain degree of efficiency is desired and therefore they are of no 
avail where efficiency is not a prime consideration.” 

Speaking on education. Dr. Mitra said, “1 may be permitted perhaps to point out 
with some pride one remarkable achievement that has already been accomplished by 
the Calcutta University. The introduction of Vernacular as a medium of instruction in 
high schools even has been a step, as you can easily understand, of every creat 
ptyohologioal importanoe. I have no doubt that as a result of the deliberations of the 
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varions committees and sabcommittees which have been appointed by the University, 
a better system of education, more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge which will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that W overtaken our youths and to root out from their hearts the source of all mad 
and reckless activities. 

“Let it however be brought home to all concerned thet however ideal a school 
curriculum may be from the theoretical standpoint it may not be possible for evew boy 
and girl to go through the course prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down the same matter in the same way through the throats of aU. The time 
and the effort of the students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. 8uoh a student when be grows up becomes merely a burden 
to society, whereas the chances are that had he been given proper facilities for dev^ 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of the prescri¬ 
bed course, he might have been one of the most useiul members of it, 

“It is in connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of tho_ intelli¬ 
gence of every student have become a regular feature of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

“I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rice has translated the Terman tests into Hindusthani, and attempts to form suitable 
questionnaires and to determine norme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Mr. H, P. Mati and Mr. G. Pal, both of our Department in the 
University here, the former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of the "Philosophical Conference which has just concluded its deliberations at 
'Waltair. I would like to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli¬ 
gence tests, suitable to the different provinces of India be at once undertaken by the 
respective Universities and the labours of the different Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinated through the medium of the Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task beset with diffictijties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards the University of Calcutta, 1 think, the already existing Board called 
the Students" Health Welfare (jommittee may be enlarged by the addition of Psycholo¬ 
gists and recognised teachers whose duties it will be to collect psychological swtistios 
along with other inforraatfon regarding the physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of them 
the norms may be prepared”. 

Dr. Mitra then referred to the value of psychology in revealing the contents of 
the infants’ mind and in this connection paid a tribute to the work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of ‘sex mania’. The educational signifi¬ 
cance of Freud's researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of the sex life of the infant and the interplay of the emo¬ 
tions of love and hatered towards their parents. 

“It is very much to be regretted”, he said, “that while the number of mentally 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
growing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons”. 


The National Institnte of Sciences 

The inauguration of the National Institute of Sciences in India was performed on tte 
7ih. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate House of the Calcutta University 
by Bi s Excellency *»>■ Juhn Anderson.^ Governor of Bengal. 

In course of a short speech Dr. Hutton., President of the Indian Science Congress, 
invited His Excellency to perform the ceremony. 

Governor’t Adrreia 

Inaugurating the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in coarse of his speech said :— 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues truth for its 
own sake and with no interest, or at any rate no selfish interest in the praotioal 
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application of his discoveries, and I can conceive no better way for soientiste eaoh 
pursuing his own special line of research to oo-relate their investigations and to turn 
them into practical channels than the formation of some central institute by means of 
which their ideas can be pooled and brought into relation with eaoh other. I can 
see no limit to the field of usefulness which this new institute of Sciences can culti¬ 
vate, for its purpose is to co-ordinate the work of such academic bodies as have 
already been created in various parts of India and as may be created in the future. 

Academic Grove 

Many members of this Institute are Chemists and will bo aware of the remarkable 
progress made in synthetic chemistry daring the present century. These members may 
wish to employ some form of synthetic action in building the structare of this 
academic body. Others who are Anthropologists or Psychologists will naturally apply 
the lessons of their sciences to the aspects of social life and human organisation 
presented by this institution. Those who are Botanists or Agriculturists, understanding 
all the mysteries of seedtime and harvest, may be expected to be valued gardeners in, 
shall I say, this academic grove. If the creation of this new body has given rise to 
some birth pangs, the medical members will know that this is nothing strange and 
they may be able to prescribe a regime of life calculated to promote healthy growth 
and to inhabit the normal disorders of youth and adolescences. And as man is after all 
a member of the animal creation, it is probable that the Zoologists may find in their 
own science matter which may be of help to this new body. Even the Mathemati¬ 
cians should have some ideas on such aspects of structures and numbers as must be 
manifest in the life of an academic body. In short all the sciences represented in 
your institution are capable of contributing to the wise guidance of your body cor¬ 
porate. Even the Geologists who at first sight might seem to be rather out of the 

S icture should be able to help, for their study of fossil bearing strata may enable 
lem to detect and to avert any premature fossiliferous tendency should this begin 
to manifest itself With considerable diffidence I suggest that this consideration 
may have been one of the reasons why you have chosen as your first President a 
distinguished representative of geological science whose special knowledge of ancient 
putrifaotion makes him so fully aware of the necessity for mobility and vitality. 

Oroasised Steps 

To turn from a consideration of the competent parts of this new body and of the 
way in which they can function to the best possible advantage of the whole, I should 
like to attempt a very brief summary as I see it of the sequence of events which 
has led up to this evening’s gathering. A philosopher has righty characterised the 
great intelleotnal transition in the west, contrasting the mediaeval with the modern 
conception of life as the transition of an attitude m which man interpreted nature 
by tradition to an attitude in which he corrected tradition by observation of nature. 
The first organised step in this direction in India may be said to date from the founda¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in this very city in 1784. The second step dates 
from the middle of the last century. In 1857 the Calcutta University was founded, 
followed at short intervals by a number of other universities. In addition there were 
a series of great scientific surveys during the 19th century. The third step was the 
meeting of the Indian Science Congress for the first time in 1914. To-day as a fourth 
step in the progressive organisation of modern science in India we ai'e met together 
to inaugurate the National Institute of Sciences in India. We have here tho sequence 
as follows;— 

First a society of a varied and comprehensive character. Secondly, three quarters 
of a century later. Universities and specialist scientific services. 

Thirdly, half a century later, the annual meeting of individual scientists. 

Fourthly, after another quarter of a central and all-India co-ordinating body, 
embracing all modern scientific research in this country. 

It seems to me that this gradual, and yet at the same time accelerated, progress 
is regular and natural and therefore highly satisfactory. The various steps forward 
indicate the gathering of sound fruit produced as the result of steady labour. There 
is in this evolution no putting of the cart before the horse. 

A Bright Future 

That this Institute should he the result of steady and healthy growth augurs well 
for its future and for the quality of its work, because it will have to deal with 
gigantic problems. Science in the modern sense of the word has been implanted in 
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India through the largely accidental external influenoes of colonisation aided by free 
communications with other parts of the world which have themselves developed 
differently and at a different pace. The vast country which is inhabited by at least 
350 millioa people is as regards the illiterate masses in much the same condition ^ 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who have the time and the inoiination it 
may afford an interesting field of speoulation to consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modernism of the few and the traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that ‘‘He who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool,” This much however is 
that the eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and mtelleetual 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote. , . . i 

1 am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate ma 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as well as learning and “tet 
in consequence, its future is bright, I would only add, if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my own experience how, by reason of their tramiM 
and of the nature of their work, men of Science tend to become strongly individualistio 
in their outlook and impatient of any form of constraint or discipline. The simoess of 
this Institute will depend, I believe, very largely ou the extent to which this very 
natui’al tendency can be held in check. No one, I am sure, need be apprehensive Iwt 
his work may suffer in freshness, originality or vigour from loyal adherence to the 
aims and objects of this Institute. Ou the contrary union is strength and inasmuch 
as the boundaries of science are constantly expanding and the interdependenoe of me 
individual sciences constantly increasing, I trust that this Institute will continue to be, 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly representative and that its members wUl all derive 
from it strength and inspiration and a greater capacity for service. In inaugurating 
this first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, I wish the Institute aU 
possible suocess. 

Dr. Fertnour’f Addreis 

In course of his inaugural address Dr. L. L. Fermour said 

It is desirable to clarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and this can 
best be done by sketching briefly the development of scientific research in India so 
as to show the position of our National Institute of Bcienoes with reference te other 
soientiflo organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do. 

In the present century we have entered on a new stage in the development of 
scientific research in India. In the matter of specialist scientific societies the geol^ste 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining and Geological Institute of India 
in 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was started in 1907 in Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical Club and at present the ofiS.ce thereof is in Poona. This was followed 
by the Institution of Engineers (India) founded in 1921, the Indian Chamber Society, 
was founded in 1924, as also the Geological. Mining, the MetallurgioM Society of India; 
whilst in the past year, three all-India societies have been founded in Calcutta, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, the Indian Sooiety of Soil Science, and the Indian Physio- 
logioal Sooiety. There is also the Society of Biological Chemists founded at Bangalore m 
and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908. . t j- 

In addition to the Government scientific services there are also in India sevem 
research institutions viz. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar, the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (1903), the Central Research InstitiRe 
at Kasauli (1906), the Imperial Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun (1906), and the 
All-India Institute of Public Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), the School of Tropi¬ 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Haffklne Institute, Bombay. 

Further, there is an Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911. 

The Univeesities 

Finally, we must mention the Universities which as their title indicates may be 
oonoerned with all branches of knowledge. The oldest universities in India are these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were founded in 1857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and University of Allahabad in lffi7. In tfioM 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, hut only a small propor¬ 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology. 
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With this multitude of lew bodies there is an inoreasing need for organisations 
directed to oounteraoting fissiparous tendencies so as again to bring men of soienoe 
and other branches of learning bach to a common fold providing for a free exchange of 
■views. At tbe beginning of this century the only organisation directed to this end in a 
really comprehensive manner was the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

In 1902, however, the Government of India made provision for the co-ordination 
of official scientific enquiry in a Board of Scientific Advice. 

There is now no official Council of Scientific Research in India dealing with soienoe 
as a whole, although there are two official councils dealing with important sections 
of scientific research. One is the Indian Research Fund Association and the other the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. _ , ..v 

The Indian Research Fund Association was founded in 1911. It is entrusted with 
the duty of organising medical research institutes throughout India and of deciding the 
allocation of available funds. In this the Association takes the advice of an Annual 
Research "Workers’ Conference held in Calcutta. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was formed in 1929 for purpose of 
research in agriculture including veterinary research. 


Tbe Iudiam Science Congbess Association 

The isolation of certain scientific workers, to which I have already alluded, is 
partly the geographical isolation of those who live in places where there are but few 
scientists, and partly the specialist isolation of large numbers of scientists one from 
another due to their specialisation. In order to counteract to some extent both forms of 
isolation Prof. J. L. i^imonsen of Madras and Prof. P. S. MacMohan of Lucknow, both 
Professors of Chemistry, proposed in 1911 the formation of an Indian Association for 
the advancement of science, analogous to the British Association. As a 
Indian Science Congress was born, the inaugural meeting being hold in 1914 in the 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the patronage of Lord Carmichael and 
the Presidentship of Sir Asutosh Mookherjee. There can be little doubt that the 
Indian Science Congress has proved of very great benefit in promoting intercourse be¬ 
tween the scientists of all parts of India and all sciences thereby mitigating both forms 
of isolation. But this Association meets only once a year, and it is fpr one week only 
during 62 that scientists aie afforded the opportunity for this fruitful intercourse. 

The Academies 

There is no doubt that there is a great need for tbe existence at the impoi^t 
centres of soientific research of bodies in which workers in various branimes gather 
not for the reading of specialised papers dealing with minor details Md specialist 

S roblems, but for the reading and discussion of papers with broader outlines and for 
le interchange of views. This brings us to the Aoademy. 

An attempt to found an Academy to serve so large an area as the whole ol 
India is probably misdirected effort, until rapid means of transport become very muoh 
cheaper than they are at present. From this consideration it seems also to follow 
that the promotion of the regular intercourse of the men of letters and soienoe 
throughout India is only feasible in the first instance on a regional b^is, so that each 
important region, in which there is any volume of reseaTch, should have its own 
Academy, preferable of both science and letters jointly, but otherwise Academies of 
science and letters separately. It is impossible to foresee at present what number oi 
Academies of science so large a country as India really needs. 

All-India Activities or Academies 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal, originally founded as the Asiatic Society, with the in¬ 
tention of investigating witnin the geographical limits of Asia 'whatever is performed 
bv man, or produced by nature’, has as the result of its researches secured a member¬ 
ship that is not only all-India but international. Nevertheless the major benefats of 
its activities accrue to those who are within easy reach of its headquarters, and even¬ 
tually the Society has had added to its name for purposes ot identification a territonal 
or local designation, so that it is now called the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The United Pbovinces Academy or Sciences 

The United Provinces Academy of Sciences, has already secured nMerous mem^rs 
outside the geographical limits of the United Provinces, so that its wtivities, like those 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, are partly local or regional and partly all India. 
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Ikdux Acabsioxs or Soixsois 

When in 1933, the proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of SoienoM, 
some of us overlooked the fact that there were already two such Academies in exis¬ 
tence,—one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the Unit^ Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The proposal, therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi¬ 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Our friends in Bangalore knew ^1 
the time that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that hw arisp in 
scientific circles during the past vear would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Southren India should have its own philosopher's garden. However, Ban¬ 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hor, by the Indian Science Congress. When this took plwe 
logic necessitated, though the position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
of an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Punj..b, and then the formation of a co-orainating body for all the Academies, 
three, four or five in number. 

Thb Indian Academy of Sciences, Banoalobi 
Object as we may to the manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift Md ab¬ 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore. 

The Formation of the Institute 

But we still need a co-ordinating body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aoa- 
demies is to arrange for regular meetings for philosopbio discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, and for the regular periodic publication of the results of these meetinn 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics our National Institute should 
not seriously compete. Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large as 
Europe without Russia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences for several of the larger units of 
territory in India. 

Liason of National Institute with the Academies 
There is at present no orpnic relationship between the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordiuation of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established. We have 
arranged, however, for an onective liaison with the three existing Academies by pro¬ 
viding on the Counoii of the National Institute for additional Vice-President ana an 
additional Member of Counoil for each of the co-operating Academies to bo nomi¬ 
nated by the respective Academies. In addition also, partly because common sense 
requires' it, and partly in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we are 
providing for an additional Vice-President and an additional Member of Connoil to 
be filled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 


Fellowship of The National Institute 

After full discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership sufficiently restricted to make it a distinction to belong thereto, 
bat at the same time not so limited as to prevent us having at our disposal a tLsefm 
volume of scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com¬ 
mittee decided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto but at the same time not so limited as to 
prevent us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 
We decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis to the various SBienoet- 
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ftnd then appointed small sab-committees to make nominations upto the quotas for the 
first 100. In order to provide for rectification of inequalities and omissions should 
such have occurred, the Academy Committee placed the remaining 25 names for elec¬ 
tion before those of the first 100 who had accepted Foundation Fellowship, That our 
methods have met with approval is shown by tne fact that out of the 125 scientists 
invited, 113 have already accepted Foundation Fellowship, 6 only have declined, whilst 
three unfortunately have died. 

Our Foundation Fellows are disturbed throughout the length and breadth of India 
and include representatives of every branch of science. They include all the Fellows 
of the Royal Society resident in India, all the past-Presidents of the Indian Science 
Congress resident in India but one, almost all the heads of the Government of India 
scientific departments and research institutes, and many distinguished occupants of 
University professorial chairs throughout India. 

The Council or the National Institute 

In framing our Council we found necessary the large number of 25 in order that 
after allotting to the headquarters station sufficient members to ensure the possibility 
of always being able to secure a quorum, we should also be able to have Members 
of Council in as many of the important centres of scientific research in India as 
possible. We hope in this way that our Fellows in all parts of India will be kept in 
touch with the doings of our Council. In addition to these 25 Members of Council 
representing the National Institute, we have, as already mentioned, made provision for 
each of the three co-operating Academies, as well as the Indian Science Congress 
Association, to be represented, by an additional Vice-President and an additional Member 
of Council, selected by the Academy from amongst our Fellows who are members of 
the Vespeotive organisations. In all the cases the representatives appointed by co¬ 
operating bodies mast be Fellows of our National Institute. 

It is obvious that one of the functions of our National Institute should be to act 
at the organising body of a National Research Council in India. 

The Co-ordination or Labours of Men or Science 

Coming now to the question of the aims and objects of our National Institute, these 
have already been defined in a note issued with the Academy Committee’s report. 
These, as you know, are substantially the same as the aims and objects that were 
placed before the Academy Committee ^ a result of the series of resolutions passed 
by the General Committee of the Indian Science Congress in Bombay in 1924. In 
my opinion the most important of our objects are to be prepared to co-ordinate the 
labours of the scientists in India to effect co-operation between the various bodies of 
Academy rank, and to render possible the formation of a National Research Council. 

Meetlnos of the National Institute 

In my view our Institute does not exist primarily for the purpose of reading 
papers so that we shall not need to hold regular monthly meetings. We have sugges- 
tM that to begin with two general meetings in the year for business purposes will 
suit our purposes. One of these will be held at the city where the Indian Science 
Congress meets, so as to render possible the largest attendance of Fellows. The other 
will be held at the city selected for the business headquarters of the Institute. 

An Annual Review of the Pboobess of Science in India 

In addition, we propose to resuscitate in a different form the labours of the Board 
of Soientifio Advice by publishing annually a review of the progress of science in 
India. Our reviews will, however, differ from those published by the Board of 
Scientific Advice, in that they will take account not only of the labours of scientists 
employed to Government services, but also of unofficial scientists throughout India. 

CONSOUDATED CoUFTES ReNDUS OR FrOCEEDINOS OF ACADEMIES 

Another matter that is of serious concern to scientists is the increasing number of 
new scientific journals, so that it is becoming increasingly difficult for any worker in 
soience to keep up with the progress in the branch of science in which he is more 
particularly interested. From tne point of view of a scientist in a particular science, 
specialist journals are tbe most convenient, and to this extent those published by 
bodies of Academy status must be regarded as a source of inconvenience. Tberefere, 
yre require some means by which the productions of all the Academies may be mad* 
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conveniently accessible to all workers of science in India. For this reason it has been 
agreed that one of the duties of the National Institute will be to issue a consolidated 
Comptes rendus or Proceedings containing summaries of the papers read before all the 
three co-operating Academies. I can imagine that later it may be asked why we 
confine our activities to papers read before Academies only, and I can foresee as a 
development that eventually it may prove desirable to include also summaries of papers 
published in specialist scientific societies, and in this way to produce a consolidated 
Comptes rendus of all papers read before both Academies and specialist societies 
in India. 

Although normally scientific research is severely specialised, so that scientists tend 
to work in water-tight compartments, yet every science has its borders where it 
touches one or more other sciences, so that there are fruitful fields or, shall we say, 
gardens, of possible co-operation along these boundaries. It is, therefore, sometimes 
suitable and desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of arranging dis¬ 
cussions, by scientists ot allied sciences of problems of joint interest. These dis¬ 
cussions are usually known as symposia (literally drinking together) and it hasj been 
agreed that the arrangement of symposia may be regarded as ene of the functions of 
the National Institute. 

You will remember that in accordance with the resolutions passed in Bombay last 
January one of our purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison between 
men of science and men of letters. The Academy Committee decided during the year 
that our first task must be to found an organisation devised specifically to suit the 
needs of scientists and that the question of providing for this liaison with letters must 
he left for the future. You will, I hope, all agree with me on the great desirability 
of ultimately effecting such a liaison which would be brought about ultimately if my 
vision of National Institutes of Arts and Letters co-operating with our Nation^ 
Institute of Sciences of India should come true. For the present we may consider 
that the desired liaison has been effected in an indirect way bv the fact that one of 
the Academies co-operating with the National Institute, namely the Asiatic Society, is 
an Academy both of sciences and of letters. 

Our provincial rules do not name any place as the headquarters and there is nothing 
in them to prevent a change of headquarters at any time should the interests of 
National Institute render this desirable. Meanwhile convenience and common sense 
speared to require that we should, to begin with, locate the office of the Institute in 
Calcutta. Once concord had been established with Bangalore. Sir C. V. Raman himsdf 
suggested that this was obviously the logical and correct course to follow. We have 
accordingly decided to start in Calcutta, but in accordance with the statement made 
to our Foundation Fellows in our note on the aims and objects of the National 
Institute, we propose during the first year to take the opinion of our Fellows on 
this point. 

As we have decided to make a commencement in Calcutta, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has generously offered to provide us with office accommodation; and also to 
permit us to meet in Council and to hold ordinary meetings of oar National Institute 
as necessary in the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In making this offer the 
Asiatic ^eiety preserves its traditional position as the mother of the development of 
science in India. We hope also that the Government of India will assume towards our 
Nataomd Institute its traditional position^ as father by providing suitable funds. For 
I hope you have realised from my address that the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Government of India between them are the mother and father of the development 
of scientific research in India. 


Ali-lodia Naslim Edocatiooal Cooference 

The following is a summary of the presidential address delivered by Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, M. L. A., at the 45th annual sitting of the All-India Muslim Education^ 
Conference held at Agra on the I9ih. March 1935. 

_ Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said that they were on the eve of a revolution in education 
with which the Government, the people and’ parents were all dissatisfied. The 
Government of India had recognised the feelings of the people, and they had accept 
the opinions of Provincial Governments in a circular issued two months ago. The 
present problem could only be solved by the co-operation of the Government, the 
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oapitaliste, industrialists and educationists. The Government should be prepared to 
spend large sums of money of finding employment and in financing new industries. 
The present attempt of the Government to provide more technical education would 
lead to greater unemployment, unless some provisioniwere made to open out new indus¬ 
tries. Dr. Ziauddin then gave a detailed description of the Educational Conference formed 
by the minority communities in Central Europe; and he gave a vivid description of a 
German Educational Conference which the German Minority established in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. He then recommended that the Conference should now have three distinct 
sections under three responsible officers. “The first section should deal with the 
question of unemployment. This section should be a sort of Service Securing Agency 
TOich should publisn the prospectuses of Government and semi-Government services, 
and should help the students in their preparation for competitive examinations. The 
prospectus issued by the Government of services in its allied departments should be 
published periodically in the Conference Gazette.” 

“The second section should deal with the co-ordination of Muslim schools, and the 
representation of their grievances before the Government. Muslim schools are, at 
present, handicapped in two ways : (1) the chances of promotion of teachers are very 
scanty and dismissal is the only punishment which is exercised even in minor 
offences; (2) schools are suffering from unsympathetic treatment, they are receiving 
by the Government in matters of grant, and routine life. This section should lay the 
grievances of the Mussalmans not so much by the resolutions of the Conference but 
by means of questions, resolutions, memorial presented through the Muslim members 
of Legislature, who should be taken as ex-officio members of this section. These 
members can do greater service to educational problems than the resolutions passed 
by Academic bodies." 

“The third section should deal with the new problem of village uplift. The Kt. 
Hon’ble Hia Highness the Aga Khan also suggested that the All-India Muslim Educa¬ 
tional Conference is more competent than a^ other body to deal with this problem. 
This Conference can always count on His Highness the Aga Khan for assistance and 
support. Village uplift is a very vague and wide term and it may be interpreted to 
mean anything; but this Conference should draw out a scheme of village uplift and 
should carry out its work extensively in all provinces and intensively in selected 
places. For the success of this movement, education is very essential. Primary edu¬ 
cation may not be compulsory but it should, at least, be extensive.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed the question of an educational plan and the 
period of instruction in the schools of different grades. In his opinion, education 
upto the degree stage should be divided into the following four grades (1) Primary 
education. Its period of study should be four years and education should be imparted 
in the mother tongue. Religions should be a neoessai'y part of primary •education ; 
(2) Middle stage. Its period of study should be three yeara and instruction should be in 
vernacular. English language should be an optional subject, and provision should be 
made for the study of the technical subjects. Public examination at this stage may be 
optional. (3) High School stage. Its period of study should be three years. Instruction 
should be in vernacular and English language should be a compulsory subject. It should 
have a variety of professional subjects as alternatives to some liberal subjects. 
There should be a public examination at the end of this course, which should qualify 
candidates to join a University. (41 College stage. Its period of study for the degree 
course should be three years ; and it should have only one examination at the end of 
the degree course. The medium of instruction should be both English and vernacular. 

Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmed emphasised the fact that the change in periods of instruction 
if made at all, should be made simultaneously in the whole of India. This question 
should be taken up by the Provincial Governments and by the new Educational Ad¬ 
visory Board which tne ‘Government of India are now setting up. As for primary 
education. Dr. Ziauddin said that the Government of all the provinces had admitted 
the need for free and compulsory education, but they had shifted the responsibility to 
bankrupt bodies as District and Municipal Boards. These local bodies had neither got 
funds nor could they levy any taxes wiihout seriously paralysing trade and indusiry, 
as the Central and local jGovernments between themselves had squeezed out the last 
penny which the people could pay. 

As regards secondary education. Dr. Ziauddin advocated that the State should take 
the entire responsibility, as in eve^ country the State was responsible for secondary 
education, and should maintain sufficient number of high schools at suitable centres. 
As regards higher education, be said that its problem among the Mussalmans was inti¬ 
mately connected with the problems of the Aligarh Muslim University. This university 
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should continue to be a centre of Muslim culture and learning ; and it should provide 
teaching and research in Islamic subjects for which no provision could possibly exist 
in any other institution. Eor technical education,- he advocated the establishment of a 
Polytechnic Institute which might provide teaching in a variety of subjects. 

Regarding female education, he regretted the lack of education amoimst the Muslim 
women. The people were inclined to send their girls to schools, but opportunities 
did not exist. He advocated separate schools for Muslim girls for three reasons : 11) 
Absence of Muslim traditions from the text-books in Government Girls’ School ; (2) 
lack of provision of Pardha and religious instruction ; and (3) unsympathetic treatment 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should be given to girls’ schools. In the 
end, he emphasised the importance of separate courses and separate publio 
examination for women, with schools which should be accompanied with ^ -those pri¬ 
vileges that are given to parallel examinations conducted by boys. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed the question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its important defects. He said that the whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. He held that success in examinations was more a question of luck than 
merit. Discussing the objects and scope of the Advisory Board of Education to be 
e.stablished from April, he said that its work and its functions should be similar to those 
of the Council of Agricultural Research. Educational changes of all India character 
shoul-all be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinate the standard of High School 
Examinations all over India, and should make known the results of erperimente carried 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 
pamphlets in special subjects. 

In conclusion. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed reviewed the work of the Provincial Conferences 
and said that they should also modify their system of work on the same line as is 
suggested for the All-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Conferences 
existed in many provinces, but for tack of definite ideals before them, their activities 
had now become seasonal. He said that though education could not solve all the 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all unless education was 
put on ligl^t foundation. 


All Bengal College Teachers’ Conference 

Tenth Session—Calcutta~-20th April 1935 

Presiding over the tenth conference of the All-Bengal College and University 
Teachers’ Association at Feni on Saturday the 20th. April 1935, Prof. H. K. Ben in 
course of his address on some Problems of Modern Education said;— 

When one notices that the fruits of education are not all that could be desired, 
in despondence, one naturally asks, what is wrong with the system ? The faith in 
the art of educating prompts enquiry into the fundamentals on which educability 
depends. Can these;be anticipated and influenced ? Can the element of mystery be 
removed from phenomena related to the mind, by bringing them on a par -wito the 
positive sciences ? If evolution has been rendered possible by a limited variation in 
hereditary, does it imply a corresponding limit to the subject and scope of education ? 
Are we wasting substance and energy in trying to educate all ? Can we institute a 
mechanical analogy as to the task before us ? 

We are beginning to realise the possibility of overcoming many of the so-called 
defects of the mind or intellect, either by resorting to special considerations of the 
physical side, or by devising means of intellectual appeal suitable for the individud 
in question, or by applying a combination of both methods. At the same time, this 
conception of education has in it a farther important implication, namely, ready 
adaptability of certain types to certain definite but distinct modes of training. The 
probable variations being very large, if not indeed infinite, may we not after all be 
performing a most objectionable function by trying to convert all into one type ? 
Should all be either lions, or tigers or apes ? Is there not the desirability of pro¬ 
ducing the best of each according to tendencies with which they are born ? Should 
then, the method of handling be alike ? These are questions which should be con¬ 
sidered in developing the future education of humanity. The theoretical compleidty 
may at first stagger us, but fortunately, the various types can be, for all practical 
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purposes, grouped under a few. The older schemes of education have to step aside to 
provide for these types, confining its activities to the -greatest common measure of 
human similarity. 

It is the general experience that if 100 students start in a lower form, by the time 
they reach the matriculation class, a good third drops off, and hardly more than five 
or six get to the M, A. or M. Sc. stage! And this is what should be, if the present 
system be pursued. The elimination in the examinations does not .indicate incapacity in 
but general incapacity of a particular type. The square'holes have eliminated the round 
men! This, at least, may be said to be the general picture of the present system of 
education. There are a certain number of round men whose diameter is such that they 
can pass-through the squre holes but they never pass filling up the squares. The rejec¬ 
tions may be theoretioatly useless, depending no doubt upon the standard set up for the 
square holes, but the more rational way of looking at the probl^ would be to con- 
CMe to these big round men much larger square holes or apposite round holes ! A 
system of education which aims at certain patterns only, lacks in University, and, 
as such, cannot claim the high position which it has had till recently. One can under¬ 
stand a position in which educational institutions aim at imparting a minimum of 
education which may be termed the greatest common measure of child intellect. 
The extent of this must vary with environments. An English school boy, the product 
of hundred years of a particular set of environments, could not be compared with 
an Indian or Chinese school boy, whose educational environments are quite different. 
The dose which one can easily take and assimilate would not be the same. But 
yet, with the lapse of time, the doses administered might vary in quantity and quality. 
The elastic limit is reached not all at once, and the risk of overstraining must not Be 
lost sight of. 

An important question is that of the language by which the intellectual shocks are 
to be Imparted. This, to a subject race, brings in a confusion by virtue of the -uti¬ 
litarian quality of the language of the ruler. But since the large masses of the popu¬ 
lation of all cultured countries can write and think in their own respective language 
there is no inherent' impossibility in our doing the same in our own language. It cer¬ 
tainly involves waste of energy to learn through a different language, though '-in 
countries where a really expressive and clastic language does not exist, modem re¬ 
quirements could be better fulfilled by adopting a language which has the greatest 
currency. Whether a dialect of a country or province should not be glorified into a 
language, is a different problem altogether, depending upon the height it has already 
attained even under the comparative isolation of older times, and on the potential capa¬ 
city for expression. No doubt language is nourished by national characteristics, but 
the importance or usefulness of any one of them will be judged by its suitability and 
elasticity. In fact, the effect of language depends upon the writer, as that of the 
musical instruments on the player. The comparative expansion of one language or the 
other may depend upon political reasons, but every language should be ennobled by 
the work of its writers. The national or political value or a language may be an 
accident, for there are those languages which are as yet far from being as expressive 
and sublime as the military, scientific, technical or commercial attainments of the 
lands of those languages. Long centuries of culture only can evolve a beautiful and 
useful language, and while on the one hand, its cultivation need under no circums¬ 
tances be discontinued, the adoption of a world language has its very distinct advan¬ 
tages. Thus in most countries where a language las distinct from a dialect) already 
exists, the attempt should, on the one hand, be made to improve it, and, on the other, 
to acquire the world-language, which-ever that may be in the generation. Whilst the 
mother-tongue will be best suited to acquire facts and theories, the world-language 
would be the international currency. 

Thus the decision of the Calcutta University to impart education m the '^school 
stage through the medium of the Bengali language has been a rational one, the non- 
recognition of which was in no small measure responsible for tbe, slow de-velopment 
of Bengal’s intellectual qualities. The proper perception of a fundamental principle, is 
a step forward, and the most imperative task of an educational system to administer 
it through a language which the student best understands. For Bengal a most im- 
important step has been taken, and we, as teachers, should cooperate for this renais¬ 
sance. If any province in India has for some reason or other absorbed the Englisb 
language so fai- that in the particular case, teaching through the medium of the Eng¬ 
lish language is more effective, it will be a wasteful philological exercise to try 
impart education through the less developed language of the province. Here utilitj 
should take provincM pride away ! As acquirement of education is essentially and 
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finally a personal matter, enoouraging the habit of reading for one’s ownself AouW 
be the basic principle of teaching whether in the universities or in the schools. Hence 
libraries shoiud be available to;stadents and people generally on the one hand, and popular 
addresses, visits to exhibitions and museums should be encouraged. The gamut of 
understanding should not be very hurriedly accentuated, and only a normal and 
growth through generation can bring a nation or a race to a higher standard of cnirarw 
living. The most healthy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultoal, 
and not that culture is thurst upon any one. Here in India we are constantly spealang 
of mass education, but not the masses. Is the time ripe for it ? The suc^s of com¬ 
pulsory education will be very much reduced, if the desire to have it did not come 
from within. In other words, the proneness for education must be shown by the person 
himself, otherwise education will be misplaced, and expenses incurred without 
corresponding benefit. 

This may look like an advocacy lof retrogression, but when one desires compulsory 
mass education to be introduced he must bo prepared for the corresponding alteration 
in the outlook of life. If then the circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
afford him the chances of fruition, his whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent. 
Thus education instead of being a source of happiness, brings misery in its train. The 
central idea is that the urge must come from inside for the acquisition^ of knowledge, 
as much as appetite from a natural healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
absorbed, and the system has the sense of well-being. In any case, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution not only amongst the masses, but also amongst the so- 
called privileged classes. The fruits of^ university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by the general educated community. The sense of comfort, the standard of 
living, the possibilities of the joys of life, all which education unfolds can hardly come 
to the lot 01 many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, economw 
suffloienoy is at the bottom of such a realisation of life. There is thus unconsciously 
created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar type springs into exis¬ 
tence, and a group feeling against groups automatically results. _ . . i 

All questions here must be considered from two points of view, the internal 
(nation^) and the external (international), and a philosophy harmonising Ithese two 
should be defined. The moral value of such a dual system of treatment may indeed be 
enhanced to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and the moderr 
youth tendencies go far to show the necessity for expanding the gwgraplucal boun¬ 
daries to combat against this isolation of the races. Such and similar ideas musi 
proceed from educational institutions, where youths are prepared for the battle of life 
The mere imparting of the three R’s is the least part of human education. Whili 
equipping men and women for some kind of work, they fail to equip them for th( 
real struggle of life where the philosophical fundamentals regulating the rejation bet¬ 
ween individuals, nations and races, are of primary importance Hence it is thal 
culture has more value than civilisation, and religion more than science ? 

Now, as it is important to bring these thoughts within the scope of modem educa¬ 
tion, no less important is the unification of the natural forces with the higher problem! 
of spiritual life. In other words, to harness material forces so as to serve the hi^e: 
ends of human destiny, should be the end of scientific discoveries. Unfortunately, nov 
ever, much good has been adulterated with much evil by the material progress usherec 
in by the brilliant success in scientific research ! The march of destruction proceedi 
apace with the institutions of healing; -pleasures have to be brought by the usury o 
pain ! A problem that is not considered gentle enough for educationists in this countr; 
to touch upon is the problem of sex. To-day is the day for sex-problemists. The; 
have tried all their ingenuity to justify unbridled sex. It would have been so simple 
and not a matter for justification, if only they would combine the necessary element o 
truth and j’ustice in such relations. If they would, they soon notice that the relatioi 
of sex is not at all ugly, bnt full of joy and creative glory. Under conditions of txut] 
and justice, even if the present system of marriage wore discontinued, a systen 
would ensue which is no less binding than marriage and no less sacred becMse it wa 
not performed at the altar. If the marriage system has degenerated, it is for defi 
ciency in truth and justice, and any future relation between man and woman would no 
last, unless these two elements are present. No amount of sex appetite can be suffi 
cient to bind two together, unless the higher traits of human character influence thei 
actions. In educational institutions, co-education is assuming an important aspect Now 
spewing frankly, if our daughters and sisters are to enter the struggle of economi 
life, is It possible to segregate the two sexes ? If the former is accepted, the latte 
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i.e., co-edaoation is not only inevitable but salubrious. On the other hand, it the 
economios of a nation is so ordained that women have no function to play in the 
work-a-day out-door life, co-education may be to a great extent regarded unnecessary. 
But this differentiation m the vocation of the two sexes, cannot be absolute, as the 
fullest expression of individual life demands extended experience, and, on the whole, if 
the ideals of truth and justice be inculcated, disturbance in social organisation is not to 
be feared about. 

In education, if not in any other province, the alertness of teachers to the organic 
evolution of the student-mind is of tae highest importance. From the time that a boy 
is admitted to a school, whether primary or secondary, to the time he leaves the 
University, there is the period which taken seriously and intelligently, will pave the 
path to prosperity and happiness, and which if misused, will probably forever cripple 
the physical intell^tual and spiritual resourcefulness of the student. Heroin lie the 
difficulty and the responsibility of a teacher. But the responsibility of those institutions 
which co-ordinate the educational methods of the land and control its development is 
no less. As a matter of fact, those superior organising bodies have to show indefatig¬ 
able patience and utilise their best intellectual perceptions in order to construct a 
synthetic whole for the educational development of our boys. Although there is no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity of introducing such measures in our educa¬ 
tional system as are calculated to develop one’s natural gifts, to their fullest, it is not 
clear that our present-day mode of imparting the same type of intellectual exercise to 
every individual student, is the best course to follow whilst admitting that it would be 
often that a genius finds himself in an uncongenial surrounding in a mechanical system 
of education, it cannot be contended that there is a greatest common measure which 
satisfies most persons whose intellect is neither too sharp nor too dull. The delicate 
nature of child’s upbringinfj therefore, is quite apparent, and it is one in which no 
amount of theoretical or practical experimentation can be considered too much. The 
study of child psychology is important and urgent from whatever point of view we 
may look at it. It would not do to-day to speak lightly of the Kindergarten system— 
a Pestalozzi or a Froebel is fundamentally greater than even the conqueror of an empire. 

As the beginning holds within it the end, our first reformation should commence 
from the early stage. There is no question of encouraging tho habit of dependence 
on teachers but what I contend for is, that the unfolding of the child-nature must not 
be through the rod but through a gr.adual and natural process of mental development 
through object lessons and discipline which the earnest teacher improvises and to 
which tho child willingly submits. The whole ethical value of punishment corporal or 
otherwise, must be oarefelly considered and more often than not, it will be 1“*'' 

the very best educationists have had the least occasion to take recourse to the ferule. 
The idea of child education based upon throat and punishment must be considered as 
obsolete and ‘spare tho rod and spoil the child’ must not be taken literally. 

It is evident that the ideal of higher education cannot really be fulfilled in all its 
details unless there is a well thought-out co-ordination between the higher and the 
lower studies. The problem of a nation is not to produce tho greatest of its men but 
also to confer upon the mass an education instilled with all sorts of useful information 
based upon the fundamental knowledge of facts. Such a system alone can produce 
uniform results as far as uniformity may bo expected with such diverse units of 
intellectual capacity as are to be met with in the human system. It is this want of 
co-ordination which strikes mo as being ono of the chief reasons amongst many which 
have rendered our educational system comparatively sterile. The scheme does not make 
for the development of the practical sense of our boys. The measure of real success 
in our system has been so little that tho business man is not far wrong when he thinks 
that education has till now created men with crippled commonsense although its 
avowed and acknowledged function is to develop it. A most critical period has novr 
arrived when a reckoning of this matter is being found essential from the point of 
view of national economics. The postgraduate system which is the highest educations 
activity of this University, attaining a lair share of success in research, leaves ffluch 
to be desired in tho domain of teaching. This is mainly due to an imperfect and 
unassimilated training in the lower courses. It would appear, therefore, that for the 
highest educational development of the nation, tho basis must be broader and built on 
a fundamentally sound preliminary education. One feels that much of the value of 
higher discipline is being lost because ef this imperfect preliminary training of students 
in general. It would be vain to expect that in two years of postgraduate studv our 
students could mend all the imperfect methods they had learnt during their first 20 
years. Want of method which is the prevailing curse amongst most of us, has arisen 
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from the homes and in the schools. The remedy is difficult seeing that co-operation 
between parents and teachers is sorely wanting. He that knows the practical import¬ 
ance of method would have no hesitation in declaring from house tops, that national 
efforts are realising an unspeakably low efficiency for want of method. 

A comparison of the knowledge of a city boy and a village boy of the same age 
brings out very clearly the need for some radical change in the practical side of our 
educational schemes in addition to the hereto accepted cultural training of the boys, 
the business of the life requires the development of what may be called vocational 
culture to which little or no practical step has yet been directed. Industrialisation of 
school Question carries with it the highest ideals of a democratic nation, and it is by 
combating the fewer incidents of failure by the more numerous ones of success that 
its usefulnees has to be universally proved and established. For a country with the 
full prospect of economic independence, both by virtue of its extensive agriculture 
and mineral deposits as also by its huge population there can be no doubt that the 
development of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrial education into the 
fabric of its culfuie, a position of conteutment," power and dignity could be attained 
which would take years to be distributed by international squabbles. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary at the Conference in Bengal to form a Committee for the considera¬ 
tion of this subject with the speaker as the convener. It would be only apposite to 
refer to the unanimous opinion which the Committee held with regard to the in¬ 
troduction of practical methods in the training of boys and as to the advisability of 
imparting education through the medium of tlie vernacular. It behoves me futher 
in this connection to refer to the problem of secondary education. Personally I feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges under the University, the University is accept¬ 
ing too much responsibility on the ono hand, and unintentionally stunting the growth 
of secondary schools on the other. 

It is generally agreed, after a course of training in the school, a boy should be fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not that of a specialist). The curriculum 
of the schools should therefore be so framed and the teaching so synchronized ttat 
this object may be practically realised. It can be stated without fear of any contradic¬ 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve this end ; even after passing the 
intermediate examination, a boy’s equipment is below the requirements of ordinary life. 
It is sad to admit that oven the de^ee course does not lead any futher. The re^ 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop the understanding of the 
boy. in spite of tho high-sounding syllabus prepared from time to time by the Uni¬ 
versity. Unless wo do away with tfio neces.sary details of education, ana stock our 
schools with real teachers who feel their vocation, and who sincerely believe in an 
ideal of education not divested of the requirements of daily life, no amount of legis¬ 
lation, no amount of secondary board, would make for any substantial advance in the 
educational problem of our country. The first incougruitv is the medium of instruction, 
which is now expected to bo remedied. 

The rather unusually large number of students seeking admission to the degree and 
post-graduate classes, has disturbed many educationists. In an extremely thoughtful 
address at the Mysore University Convocation, Mr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-(Jhancel7or of 
the Andhra University, discussea several years ago, a natural remedy for the ‘mass- 
production of graduates’ as so expressively put by Sir P, C. Ray. “Once high school 
methods are discontinued at tho College stage, students incapable of working according 
to University standards will drop out. Employment of specialists, diversified courses, 
increased options, smaller classes, self-help and self-reliance on the part of students, 
the joy of research work, the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, and daily contact 
witli noble souls—all these go together, and they will help to obviate both mass pro¬ 
duction of graduates and sterile insignificant carees. It is mis-education, not over¬ 
education that has been tho bane of this country”. Others would secure efficiency by 
strict examination. I have no doubt this would bo a remedy, but to secure efficiency 
by ruthless elimination is one thing, and to bring up the general standard of students’ 
intellectual calibre is another. 

1 confess there is not a human system that cannot be improved. The post-graduate 
system is a human system. With all its imperfections, the academic freeaom, its chief 
characteristic, which it has enjoyed since its inception, has been more than justified 
by some of the most brilliant contributions from ito members. It was a bold experi¬ 
ment, probably conceived a little ahead of the times, but even this short period has 
proved the sagacity of the step. Bengal should see that no short sighted policy may 
cut at the root of this sprouting tree. * 
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These reformations in some points, at any rate, are not dependent upon a ■wholesale 
change in the existing machinery of education. The machinery, though not of the best, 
has been rendered powerless of much improvement through economic insufficiency. 
Unless a teacher were freed from the condition of a drudge, clamorous complaints about 
the inefficiency of education should be hashed. As long as we, teachers, alone are 
interested in education, and as long as the public at large have no intelligent percep¬ 
tion of the need for good education, I fear, we shall be crying in the wilderness. The 
public is a pretty good judge, for our schools and colleges, libraries, laboratories ^nd 
museums have no significance to them, unless they find that through them come civic 
comforts and economic well-being. A greater understanding between the teachers, and 
the public must be cultivated when the latter would realise that education is not a 
dividend-paying concern in the sense that a coal trade or a manufacture is. 
Educational dividend must be recokned in other units of coins. Its beneficial 
influence is ever present like that of the sunshine and the air we enjoy. Its 
powers is more felt in its absence, if we are not sagacious enough to under¬ 
stand it by its presence. Like all other business, education can be choked for 
want of capital, with this distinction, however, as the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee once said that you can never over-finance it. Let us, therefore,- unite and 
plead not for our own sake but for the sake of nation-building ; let the teachers of 
affiliated colleges assemble together to give a new fillip to the existing scheme of 
education by establishing a more satisfactory academic and financial condition. A 
democratic governing body with adequate staff representation, should be a distinctive 
featui-e of such a reconstructed machinery for college management. Let us at least 
spare education from the rod of the Dictator 1 

The special advantage of such a democratic governing body would be the invest¬ 
ment of its members with responsibilities. Unless a sense of responsibility is deve¬ 
loped in a person, he cannot really be expected to identify himself with the cause 
he serves. I feel positive that such an innovation would make for the best man¬ 
agement of the institutions, with a better contented band of professors and lecturers. 
In such a system there will be less chance of government by personal idiosyncraoies 
and less room for personal preferment. Stabilisation of service, rules for leave and 
provident fund, scale of pay, would all then come to be determined by the workers 
themselves who would each feel himself responsible for the disbursement of the 
resources of the college. The principal, as the head of all the departments and as 
the ex-officio secretary of the Governing Body, would be the natural leader of aU the 
staff, and each department could be conveniently conducted by a committee of its own 
with the senior professor as the chief. Such a division of duties with a larger share 
of internal freedom, will develop a better system of college administration on the 
whole. I would go a step further even at the risk ef being ridiculed bv you. The 
voice of our students, for whose good institutions exist, should not be absent in the 
deliberations of college discipline. The natural aspirations of the youth, their ideals 
and desires are not to be brushed aside by the cold, unimaginative and colourless 
outlook of age. Experience is something that can only be acquired and cannot be 
accepted from others ; nor is it safe to take anything on trust. Of far greater impor¬ 
tance is sympathy. Religion, sociology, politics are all subjects of engrossing interest 
for youthful minds and who is there that wishes well by them that would ban one 
or the other of these from their unsophisticated mind I 

The Student Welfare Conunittee organised by the University has given us the 
warning in unmistakable terms. The health' of our students,—boys and girls,—is 
getting worse from day to day, and the future citizen is digging his own grave with 
his o'wn pen 1 This criminal negligence of the students^ health is a more serious 
problem than education itself. As ignorance of health laws can be combated by 
knowledge, a regulation of our social laws would bring in a joy of life which alone 
can sustain maimnd. With increasing economic changes, these are problems of the 
greatest importance in the reconstruction of our educational pagoda. 

In cuncluding to-diiy, I would refer to an interesting article which I read recently 
in the “Advance*’ by H. N. Chatterjee, on unemployment and its remedy. It deserves 
special mention here, as a scheme of social and economic interdependence between the 
educated and the mass has been developed there. It comes with a great force at a 
time like this, when the value of knowledge has been almost doubted. “The quality of 
human life,” says Julian Huxley, “is determined by the social organisation, much as 
the quality of a commercial product is determined by the machinery and processes 
to make it.”. The author (Chatterjee) emphasises upon the need of village organisation 
through educated young men, not on a basis of exploitation but on the basis ef mutual 
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rendering of service, to raise the standard of health, sanitation, quality of food, to 
devise means of improved marketing of agrioultnral products, etc. He further euggeste 
that Universities, Schools or Colleges should incorporate in their system such activities 
as outlined above, in order to make education a factor linked with real life, and not a 
hot-house plant. 


The Paojab Students’ Conference 

Opening Dajr—Lahore—15th. February 1935 

The fifth Punjab Students’ Conference commenced at Bardlaugh Hall, Lahore, on the 
ISth. February 1935 under the presidentship of Dr. Rabindrnath Tagore. 

Attendance numbered more than 10,000 and a number of ladies and girl students 
attended. Prominent among those present were Mahatma Hansraj, Dr. Sir Gokulohand 
Narang, Dr. Harvey, Principal Government College, Ludhiana, various heads of educa¬ 
tional institutions in Lahore and the mofussil and Mrs. Naidu. 

Dr. Datta in his inaugural address made some constructive suggestions to free 
University education from restrictive external control and to have free Universities 
as in the West. He alse si^gested the formation of a student representative Council 
to shoulder the responsibility for the welfare of the student body and also envisaged 
the formation of a student co-operative body whose purpose would be to help their fellow 
students. Dr. Datta reviewing the progress in collegiate education in the Punjab said that 
during the last seventeen years, there had been an increase in the coUe^ate student 
population of more than 10,000 and in no other Province in India during this period 
mis population shown similar growth in the increase of collegiate population and 
collegiate institutions. 

Dr. Tagore’s Addreta 

After the inaugural speech bv Dr. S. K. Datta, Principal of the Forman Christian 
College and the Chairman's welcome address. Dr. Rakindranath Tagore delivered a 
highly philosophical and instructive address, in which he dealt with the l^hest 
purpose of education, nationalism and patriotism, the idolatry of geography, civilisation 
and the meeting of the East and the West, good and bad in India’s inheritance and 
above all his educative mission in life in which connection he made frequent referen¬ 
ces to Vishwa Bharati. “Know thyself” was his message to the students and he said 
that his own task was to lift the people who were submerged for centuries in degra¬ 
dation, to help them find themselves and be freed from bondage of indignitv. He 
deprecated the great gulf between the so-called enlightened and unenlightened India 
and said that “where the greater part of human resource lies buried and unused, you 
can never hope to realise the great human wealth which is freedom.” 

In an inspiring plea for a living mind with courage and power to create, the Poet 
said : “Our true claim to be proud depends upon our Capacity to give emd not in any 
display of foreign feathers, however -gorgeous they may be. That India after long 
ages of spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be allowed to carry on in penn- 
nouB existence, eking out her living by gleaning grains in foreign fields of harvest is 
. an insult to our ancestors. It comes from utter forgetfulness, the origin of which is 
in our persistently turning our face away from our own inheritance.” 

Referring to village life, the heart of the nation, which in India was lying entirely 
dormant. Dr. Tagore said, “The country can only be free, when the real children of 
tile soil become conscious of their own selves. The country where the vast human 
power has not come to itself is like an island that has not risen up above the level 
of sea. The multitude and the so-called enlightened upper classes belonged to the 
two different times and to two different worlds. In fact, in our country, the educated 
minority lives in solitude of illimitable self-satisfaction which in another name is self- 
delusion. When wo talk of freedom, we unconsciously mean real freedom for the 
insignificant few. Yet, the left force of the strength of will needed for the attainment 
of ueedom lies hidden in the unfathomed soul of these very people who are to-day as 
good as non-existent. To dream of freedom without a mind illuminated mth an 
intelligent will and possessing self-discipline as well as dignity is something which the 
history of mankind contradicts.” 

68 
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Dr. T^ore struck ou an optimistic note when he said, “"We have often seen in 
human history that at every time and place where facts appear overwhelming in their 
concerted attack on the majesty of man, there appears the prophet who discovers 
some sovereign truth which raises its head above the turmoil. And because in India 
the heterogeneity of races is a most overbearing fact that has produced such inco¬ 
herence of mind, such division in life, making our present problem seem well-nigh 
insoluble, there is the strong hope that in the India of to-day will be evolved one 
strong spiritual guidance which will lead her on to an enlightened future across 
irrational dogmas and practices. For the obstacles are like blocks of marble with 
which those who ate artists among men fashion the best living images of truth.” 
i Concluding, the Poet said, “We have been waiting for the Person. Such a person¬ 
ality we see in Mahatma Gandhi. It is only possible in the East for such a person to 
5na recognition." 

Second Day—Lahore—16th. February 1935 

An exhortation to the students to give more attention to the development of vill¬ 
age life and not to turn their backs thereon after corning out of the portals of the 
University was made by several speakers at the second day’s session of the 
Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presiding. 

Principal Moulik said that modern education gave rise to artificiality and there 
was great need for simplicity of outlook and the personal needs of students. He urged 
students to eschew every artificiality and luxury. 

Professor Carter of F. C. College, addressing the Conference as an American, laid 
great emphasis on the importance attadiing to the re-construction of village life. The 
prosperity and welfare of the country depended on the tillers of the soil and in 
America as much iraportauce was attached to framing as to any other (branch of 
economic activity. The Punjab students should study how to reconstruct their villages, 
where life greatly deteriorated during the last ten years compared with the conditions 
in the cities. 

J>r. Oopiehand, who was closely associated with the All-India Village Industries’ 
Association, pleaded for Swadeshi among students, keeping among their aims a return 
to village life and to play their part there. 

Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu, closing the discussion, delivered a stirring speech telling the 
the youth that they were the pledge and promise of the nation and their promise 
was only realisable through the poetry. The field for .work was villages whioh were 
destitute and badly needed their nelp. “If you really believe in freedom, that an Indian 

a right to be free, then give proof, that you can create the substance of freedom. 

Third Day—Lahore—17th. February 1935 

The Conference concluded its three days’ session this evening, after discussing the 
various aspects of student life. 

Mr. Btiulabhai Desai, presiding over the evening’s session, when the subject for 
consideration was unemployment among the educated classes, said that in dealing with 
this question, they should search deeper. “When you have individually,” ho said to the 
10,00(J-.studenta who heard him, “every single talent, every power and every ability, 
as anyone else in the world, what keeps you jierpetually in subjection ? Inaividually 
you are as good as any others in the whole world ; collectively you seem to be the 
weakest race on earth. If instead of 335 million human beings, we had an equal nurn- 
ber of dumb driven cattle, they would have required more keepers. To know that is 
the true problem for the student to-day.” 

Prof. Brij Narayan, suggested that the Government should raise Rs. 20 crores for 
unemployment relief schemes inter alia by imposing 15 per cent cut in the Government 
salaries and pruning the military expenditure by Ks. 10 crores. 

Deiran Chamanlal constrasted the yearly expenditure of Ks. 60 crores in England 
on unemployment relief with practically nothing done in India. He said that only 
a complete overhaul of the present system would solve their difficulties. 

In concluding the students’ Conference, Mr. Bhulabhax Desai made a fervent 
appeal for the observance of Swadeshi by students and added that the Punjab students 
could do a great deal in this connection. An regards unemployment, he remarked 
that if they were prepared to adopt simple life, he was willing to enrol 20,000 young 
men for village reconstruction work. Each one of them could take charge or 5 villages 
in any part of the country and give the benefit of their education and leadership for 
improving village life in respect of the removal of illiteracy, ignorance and insanitary 
ponditions and be a Guru to the villagers generally. 



The Benares Hiodn Oniversity CooYocation 

Following is the full text of Dr. Rabindranath - Tagore’s Conyocalion Address at the 
Benares Hindu University on the 8th. February 1935 :— 

The call of of invitation that has led me on to this platform to-day, though impera¬ 
tive in its demand, is, I must confess, foreign to my temperament. It speaks of a 
responsibility which I am compelled to acknowledge owing to my previous Karma that 
has identified me with a vocation specially belonging to that beneficent section of com¬ 
munity which surely is not mine. Believe me, once upon a time I was young, in f^t, 
younger than most of you ; and in that early dawn of mind’s first urge of expansion 
t instinctively chose my own true path which, I believe, was to give rhythmic expres¬ 
sion to life on a colourful background of imagination. 

Pursuing the lure of dreams I spent my young days in a reckless adventure— 
forcing verses through a rigid barricade of literary conventions. Such foolhardiness 
made with serious disapproval of the severely sober among the overripe minds of that 
epoch. If I had persisted e-volusively in this inconseqential carieer of a versifier you 
would not have ventured to ask such an unadulterated poet to take a conspicuous part 
in this solemn occasion when a great University has gathered her scholars to remind 
them of the high obligations associated with their success in college examinations. 

However, towards the period of my decjining youth, I took upon myself, for no 
ostensible reason-whatever, the deliberate mission of the teacher. This transfonuation 
in my life helped to unlock the gates to me at those institutions where my right of 
entry could legitimately bo challenged. AVhilo enjoying the imaccustomed honour thus 
acquired I should confess to you that it was not a compelling sense of duty which 
guid^ me to this field of education but some long maturing ideals in my mmd that 
constantly troubled my imagination claiming definite shapes. I have decided to speak 
to you aoout these ideals. _ . 

Before I broach my subject to-day I shall claim your indulgence in one or two 
points. It is evident to you that I have grown old, but you, who are young cannot 

fully realise the limitations of old age. That I am not in a full possession of my 

breath may not be of any importance to others whose lungs are strong and whose 
hearts render loyal service to them without murmur. It may have a salutary effeot 
upon me in curtailing the garrulity to which an old man’s tongue has the nabit to 
glide in. • • • u 

But what is more significant about man who has crossed his seventieth year is that 
by that time he has concluded most of his opinions and thoughts and thus is compel¬ 
led to repeat himself. This is one of tho reasons why the young persons bored by his 
reiterations become naturally e.xcitcd to a violent fit of contradiction which may be 
courteously sujipressed and therefore all the more outr^eoiis. But to save my energies 
I am ready to take the consequence and openly to plagiarize my own store of thoughts 
and even words. I strongly suspect that you have missed them, for, not being in 

your text books, they must have remained beyond the reach of your serious attention, 

and I am confident that there is very little chance of your taking the trouble to ex¬ 
plore them in obscure pages of publications generally overlooked by my countrymen. 

In modern India centres of education have been established in large towns where 
the best part of energy and interest of the country is attracted. The constant flow 
of stimu! lation working uiion our mind from its comic environment is denied us who 
are bread in towns. A great deal of the fundamental objects of knowledge 
with which nature provides us free of cost is banished into printed pages and a spon- 
t^eous communication of sympathy with the great world which is intimately ours is 
barricaded against. I who belong to the tribe of the born exlies having been artificially 
nourished by “tho stony hearted stepmother”—a modern city, keenly felt the torture 
of it when young and thus realised, when opportunity was given me, the utmost ne¬ 
cessity of feature’s own bounties for the jiroper development of children’s mind. 

It helps me to imagine the main tragedy that I believe had over shadowed the life of 
the Poet Kalidasa. Fortunately for tho scholars, he has left behind him no clear in¬ 
dication of his birth-place, and thus they have a subject that obvious time has left 
amply vacant for an endless variety of disagreement. My scholarship does not pretend 
to go deep, but I remember having read somewhere that he was bom in Kasmir. Since 
then I have left off reading discussions about his birthplace for the fear of the meeting 
with some learned contradiction equally convincing any how it was perfectly in the 
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fitness of thinM that Ealidas should be born in Kasmir—and I envy him, for I was 
bom in Calcutta. He was compelled to suffer an honourable banishment from there to 
a city in the plains, and hiS whole poem of “Meghduta” reverberates with the music 
of sorrow that has its crown of suffering “in remembering happier things”. It is not 
significant that in this poem, the lovers errant fancy, in the quest of the beloved 
who dwelt in the paradise of eternal beauty, lingered with a deliberate delay of 
enjoyment round every hill, stream, or forest over which it passed ; watched the 
grateful dark eyes of the peasant girls welcoming the rainladen clouds of June ; 
nstening to some village elder reciting under the banyan tree a well-known love legend 
&at ever remain fresh with the tears and smiles of generations of simple hearts ? 
Do we not feel in all this the prisoner of the giant city revelling in a vision of joy 
that,'in his imaginary journey, followed him from hill to hill, awaited him at every 
turn of the path which bore the finger-posts of heaven for separated lovers banished 
on the earth ? 

I wish to impress you with the fact that one of the noble functions of education is 
to reconcile our human mind' with the world of nature through perfect knowledge, 
and enjoyment. The great universe sorrounding us with endless aspects of the eternal 
in varied rhyttos of colours, sounds and movements constantly mitigates the pressure 
upon us of our small self along whose orbit whirl like meteors dense fragments of 
ephemeral interests. Education must have for its fulness an environment of a detached 
mind like the aerial atmosphere which envelopes the earth opening for her a path of 
communication with the Infinite. 

The ‘mantram’ which I have accepted for my own purpose of life, and which 
carries within it in a concentrated form the true ideal of education is Infinite Peace, 
Infinite Wellbeing the Infinite One. 

Peace there is in the depth of the universe, the peace which is not of inertia, 
but for the constant reconciliation of contrary forces, the peace that reigns in the 
sphere of the stars among gigantic whirlpools of clashing flames. This spirit of a 
mighty peace we must win in our life through the training of self-control and balance 
of mind. Our individual beings are universes in a self-luminous fields of consciousness ; 

■ they have their instincts and desires as inflamatory elements which should be brought 
under control to be coerced into perfect creations. I was about to say that these 
were universes in miniature but I hesitated when I realised that spiritual entity 
cannot bo measured by a criterian which is that of spatial expansions. Also we can¬ 
not be certain about time limits of those realms just as we are doubtful about those 
of the suns and stars. In fact there is a strong reason in favour of their being 
eternal pilgrims passing through countless cycles of renewal but for which the whole 
world would have gone out of existence long before this. 

The human spirit whose highest aim is to realise itself in the supreme spirit, in 
its progress towards finality is enjoyed by our scriptures to choose for its initial stage 
“Brahmaoharyya”, the stage of self-discipline. This is in order that it can be estab¬ 
lished in the heart of ‘Shantam’, in the infinity of detachment. The basis of education 
has to be acquired in this Shantam, the harmony of the soul in its unobstructed sense 
of the Eternal. The idea of pilgrimage that prevails in India has the same educational 
meaning. Its sites have been specially selected where nature reveals overwhelming 
magnanimity in its aspect of the beautiful and the grand. There at the touch of the 
inefable our worldly experiences lose their tenacious grip of immediacy and life’s 
truth is rescued into the light from the density of entanglements. 

There is another pilgrimage for us which is in the world of knowledge. This journey 
in the open road gives us emancipation not only from illusions of appearance and 
peremptoriness of the prevalent unreasons, but also from wrong-valuations of reality, 
from all kinds of bias that obscure our vision of truth, from the enchainment in the 
narrow cage of provincialism. It is a strenuous walk, every step of which has to be 
carefully raken with a solemn eagerness for the truth which is to be its goal. There 
was a time when the University had its origin in man’s faith in the ultimate value of 
culture which he pursued for its own safe. But unfortunately in the modern days 
greed has Wnd its easy success into the sacred shrine dedicated to the cause of 
mind’s fulfilment. The sordid spirit of success has allowed the educational institutions 
to be annexed to the busy market where ‘vidya’ is bought and sold according to the 
standard of worldly profit, where cheap facilities are offered for acquiring, m place 
of true education its make-believe substitute. 

It is fully worth-while to emphasize the truth that the ultimate purpose of educa¬ 
tion is to enable us to live a complete life which can be realised through our com¬ 
plete unity with existence, a part of which consists of the physical nature and the 
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other that of the human community. For us the world nature has no reciprocal path 
of union which may be termed as moral. Its manifestations in the predestined course 
of activities take no heed of our conduct or necessity, make no distinction between 
the good and the evil. The hnman relationship with the blind forces combining in an 
eternal game of creation, indifferent to our personal cry, can onW be established 
through our own personal faculty of reason whoso logic is universal. By understand¬ 
ing Nature’s laws and modulating them to our neras we reach the Shantam in the 
extra-human world, the Shantam which is the fundamental principle of harmony. 
Such an adjustment of Nature’s workings to human intelligence has been progressing 
from the beginning on Man’s history, and according to the degree of that progress we 
judge that department of our civilisation, which we generalise, very often wronly, as 
materialistic. 

The Supreme being, says the Upanishad, has to be realised with our heart and 
mind as well, as Visvakarma and as ‘Mahatma sadajananam hridaye sanivishteh’. His 
nmne Visvakarma implies laws that are universal through which his activities in the 
physical world ai'e revealed. They would elude our reason if they were expressions of 
a capricious will, then we could never depend upon the inevitableness of their 
influences upon our destiny, the influences which can only be turned to our favour if 
we have perfect knowledge of them. There are individuals even to-day, who believe 
in some happenings in nature which are arbitrary and local, which ignore all the 
endless links 'Of causes that keep the world in order. They ima^ne that the phyacal 
phenomena are liable to sudden outbreaks of catastrophic chasms which are like special 
ordinances originating in isolated causes. Faith in such cosmic ai'bitrariness derives 
men to the primitive mentality of fear, to unmeaning ritualism, to imputations of 
special purpose upon natural events according to one’s own personal tendencies of 
mind. We ought to know that numerous evils which in olden days were considered 
as punitive weapons in the arsenal of God have been tamed to innocuousness through 
accurate comprehension of their character. 

It has been said in our scripture that ‘avidya’ which means; imorance is the root 
cause of all evils, the ignorance which blinds us to the truth of the unity of our self 
with the not-self. 

Man’s ‘sadhana’ for his union with nature depends for its success upon his fmth in 
his reason and his disinterested endeavour in an atmosphere of detachment. A perfect 
technique of such a training is largely found in the West, and there the people we 
fast assimilating in their own power the power that lies in ‘Anna’ Brahma, the infinity 
manifested in matter. In fact they are gradually extending their own physical body 
into the larger body of the physical world. Their senses are constantly being augmented 
in power, their bodily movements allied to nature’s forces of speed. ‘Every day proofs 
are multiplied convincing them that there is no'end to such intimacy leading to-.the extOT- 
sion of their self in the realm of time and space. This is the true means of realising 
Visvakarma, the universal worker, by a mind divested of all doubts and by action. 

Bhantam, the spirit of peace which can be attained through the realisation of truth, 
is not the whom object of education; it needs for its finality Shivam, Goodness, 
through the training of moral perfection, for the sake of the perfect harmony with the 
human world. 

The greatness which man has reached in the expansion of the physical and intellec¬ 
tual possibilities in him shows, no doubt, a great advancement in the course of his 
evolution. Yet in its lop-sided emphasis it carries the curse of ‘avidya,’ the mother 
of all sufferings and futility, ‘avidya,’ which obscures the warning for him that his 
individual self when isolated from all other selves misses its reali^ and therefore 
suffers unhappiness, just as physical body is thwarded in its function when out of 
hwmony with the physical world. 

The union of our self with Brahma as Visvakarma may bring us success in the 
province of living, but for the peace and perfection in the realm of our being we 
need our union with Brahma who is Mahatma, the Infinite Spirit dwelling in the 
hearts of all peoples. 

With the modern facilities of communication not merely a limited number of 
individuals but all the races of men have come close to each other. If they fail to 
unite in truth then humanity will flounder in the bottom of a surging sea of mutual 
hatred and suspicion. Things to-day have already assumed an angry temper of a 
growling beastliness ready for an enormous catastrophe of suicide. 

Most problems to-day have become international problems and yet the international 
mind has not yet been formed, the modern teachers’ conscience not having taken its 
responsibility m helping to invoke it. 
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The world “International” may sound too indefinite,—its meaning appearing large 
only because of its vagueness, like water acquiring volume by turning into vapour. 
I do not believe in an internationalism which is amorphous, whose features are 
broadened into flatness. With us it must be internationalism of India, with its own 
distinct character. 

The true universal finds its manifestation in the individuality which is tnie. 
Beauty is universal, and a rose reveals it because, as a rose it is individually beautiful. 
By making a decoction of a rose jasmine and lotus you do not get to a realisation of 
some larger beauty which is interfloral. The true univeisalism is not in the breaking 
down of the walls of one’s own house, but in the offering of hospitality to one’s 
guests and neighbours. 

Like the positon of the earth in the course of its diurnal and annual motions, 
man’s life, at any time, must be the reconciliation of two movements, one round the 
centre of its own personality, and another whose centre is in a luminons ideal com¬ 
prehending the whole human world. The international endeavour of a people must 
carry the movement of the people’s own personality round the great spirit of man. 
The inspiration mast bo its own, which is to help it in its aspiration towards fulfil¬ 
ment. Otherwise, mere cosmopolitanism but drifts on the waves, buffeted by wind from 
all quarters in an impossibility of movement which has no progress. 

As a people we must be fully conscious of what we are. It is a truism to say that 
the consciousness of Uio unity of a people implies the knowledge of its parts as well 
of its whole. But, most of us not only nave no such knowledge of India, they do not 
even have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By asserting our national unity with vehemence in our political prop^anda, we 
assure ourselves that we possess it, and thus continue to live m a make-believe world 
of political day-dreams. 

The fact is, we have a feeble human interest in our own coimtry. We love to 
talk about politics and economics ; we are ready to soar into the thin air of academic 
abstractions, or roam in the dusk of pedantic wilderness; but we never care to cross 
our social boundaries and to come to the door of our neighbouring communities, per¬ 
sonally to enquire how they think and feel and express themselves, and how they 
fashion their lives. 

“The love of man has its own hunger for knowing. Even if we lack this concern¬ 
ing our fellow beings in India, oxcicpt in our political protestations, at least love of 
knowledge for its own sake could have brought us close to each other. But there also 
we have failed and suffered. For weakness of knowledge is the foundation of weak¬ 
ness of power. Until India becomes fully distinct m our mind, we can never gain 
her in truth; and where truth is imperfect, love can never have its full sway. The 
best function of our Education Centres is to help us to know ourselves ; and then 
along with it, her other mission will be fulfilled which is to inspire us to give ourselves. 

What has given such enormous intellectual power to Europe is her co-ordination 
of minds. She has evolved a means by which all countries of that continent can think 
together. Such a great concert of ideas, by its own pressure of movement, naturally 
wears away all her individual aberrations of thouglit and extravagances of unreason. 
It keeps her flights of fancy close to the limits of reticence. _ All her different thought 
rays have been focussed in our common culture which finds its complete expression in 
all the European Universities. 

The mind of India, on the other hand, is divided and scattered ; there is no one 
common pathway along which we can reach it. We cannot but look with regret at the 
feebleness of stimulation in our academic training for the forming of our mind which 
in co-operation of knowledge and sympathy may comprehend the larger mind of the 
country. The most important object of our educational institutions is to help each 
student to realise his personality, as an individual representing his people, in such a 
broad spirit, that he may know how it is the most important fact of his life for him 
to have oeen born to the great world of man. 

We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to give expression to the best 
in us in creating intimate relations witii the powoifuJ peoples of the world. The bond 
between the nations to-day is made of tho links of mutual menace, its strength depend¬ 
ing upon the force of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of resources in a 
competition of brow beating and bluff. Some great voice is wanting to be heard which 
will usher in the sacred li^t of truth in the dark region of the nightmare of politics. 
But we in India have not yet had the chance. let wo have our own human voice 
which truth demands. Even in the region where we are not invited to act we have 
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our right to ju^e and to guide the mind of men to a proper point of view, to the 
vision of ideality in the heart of the real. 

The activity represented in human education is a world-wide one, it is a great 
movement of universal co-operation interlinked by different ages and countries. And 
India, though defeated in her political destiny, has her responsibility to hold up the 
cause of truth, even to cry in the wilderness and offer her lessons to the world in the 
best gifts which she could produce. The messengers of truth have ever joined their 
hands across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and they help to 
form the great continent of human brotherhood. Education in all its different forms 
and channels has its ultimate purpose in the evolving of a illuminous sphere of human 
mind from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find in itself an eternal 
centre of unity. We individuals however small may be our power and whatever corner 
of the world we may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause I ask your co¬ 
operation, not merely because co-operation itself is the best aspect of the truth we 
represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 

We are new converts to western ideals, in other words, the ideals belonging to the 
scientific view of life and the world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle its 
importance by wrongly describing it as materialism. For truth is spiritual in its self, 
and truly materialistic is the mind of the animal which is unscientific and- therefore 
unable to cross the dark screen of appearance, of accidents and reach the deeper 
region of universal laws. Science means intellectual probity in our dealings with the 
material world. This consciousness of mind is spiritum, for it never judges its 
results by the standard of external profits. But in science the oft-used half truQi that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to be completely true. 

Science being mind’s honesty in its relation to the physical universe never fails to 
bring us the best profit for our living. And mischief finds its entry through this back¬ 
door of utility, and Satan has had an ample chance of making use of .the divine fruit 
of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. Science as the best policy is tempt¬ 
ing the primitive in man bringing out his evil passions through the respectable cover 
that it has supplied him. 

And this is why it is all the more needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals 
that have been matured in the spiritual field through ages of human endeavour for 
perfection, the golden crops that have developed in different forms and in different 
soils but whose food value for man’s spirit has the same composition. These are not 
for the local markets but for universal hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure with each 
other and realising that human civilisation is a spiritual feast the invitation to which is 
open to all, it is never for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food and the 
feeders are being torn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s faith in a golden age which 
appeared as the introductory chapter in human civilisation. It shows that man has 
his instinctive belief in the objectivity of spiritual ideals though this cannot be proved. 
It seems to him that they have already been given to him and that this gift has to 
be proved through his history of effort against obstacles. The idea of miilemum so 
often laughed at by the clever is treasured as the best asset by man in his mytholo^ 
as a complete truth realised for ever in some ageless time. Admitting that it is not a 
scientificM fact we must at the same time know that the instinct cradled and nourished 
in these primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the instinct of a chick 
which deemly feels that an infinite world of freedom is already given to it, that it is 
not a subjective dream but an objective reality, even truer than its life within the 
egg. If a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to believe in a 
frerfom which is difficult to imagine and contradictory to all its experience, but all 
the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and ever accepting it as ultimate. 

The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt of a millenium and 
striven for an emancipation which seems impossible of attainment, and it has felt its 
reverence for some great source of inspiration in which all its experience of the true, 
good and beautiful finds its reality though it cannot be proved, the reality in which 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, freedom in the unity of man is 
ideally realised for ever.” 



The Calcotta Uoi?ersity Convocatloo 

Following is the full text of the Convocation Address of Mr. Symapratad \iookherj«ey 
tiie Vice-Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta held on 
Saturday, the 2ad. March, 1935 

In accordance with well-estahliseed custom it is now my privilero to address the 
Convocation and to extend to you all a most cordial welcome on behalf of the Univer¬ 
sity. Your presence here to-day is an indication of the position which this University 
occupies in the affections of the people of this land. To Your Excellency I desire to 
convey on behalf of my- colleagues and myself our grateful thanks for your unflagging 
interest in the realisation of our ideals. We trust that during the period of your 
Chancellorship we shall take not one or two but several steps forward in our march 
towards further advancement. 

During the last twelve months the University lost the services of some of its 
distinguisned members. Dr. Pramathanath Nandi, Sir Bepinbehari Ohose, Dr. Mrigen- 
draJal Mitra, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur Aga Kazim Shirazi and Mr. 
Jyotiprasad Sarvadhikari had risen to conspicuous positions in their own spheres of 
activity by dint of their abilities and attainments. The professions they adopted were 
naturally different, but the University presented to them a common platform for 
service which they ungrudgingly gave for a large number of years. We also pay our 
tribute to the memory of three other eminent persons. Sir John Kerr, Sir Sahkaran 
Nair and Sir Dinshaw Mulla who, though not intimately connected with this Univer¬ 
sity had, at one period or other, influenced its activities, and generously championed 
the cause of its progress. 

It is my pleasant duty to refer to the services rendered to the University by my 
predecessor. Sir Hassan Suhrawardy. He came to occupy office at a time when the 
University was passing through a period of great anxiety, due mainly to its uncertain 
financial position; and it must have been a source of gratification to him that during 
his time several measures of far-reaching importance were considered and settled by 
the ^nate. The University has conferred on Sir Hassan the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Science in recognition of the work he did for it. 

The University of Calcutta which is perhaps the largest University in Asia, if not 
in the world, presents problems of great magnitude and complexity and it is impo¬ 
ssible to survey its detailed activities in uie course of a Convocation address. The 
work of the University may bo broadly classified into five divisions. First, we have 
directly to administer three large ^artments of post-graduate teaching in Arts, 
Science and Law, comprising nearly 3,000 students. For this purpose we maintain a 
staff 01 265 whole-time and part-time teachers in 40 different subjects. It is our endeavour 
to place at their disposal adequate facilities not only for imparting instruction but also 
for carrying on original investigations in various subjects of study. We have also 
engaged the services of about 40 research scholare who are afforded ample opportu- 
niSes for carrying on their work. 

Secondly, we have to supervise collegiate education in Bengal and Assam which now 
contain 60'colleges. The total number of students reading in these institutions is more 
than 30,000, 33 colleges are scattered in different places outside Calcutta and 27 
functions within this city. 

Thirdly, we have to superintend the working of 1,291 recognised high schools. Of 
these 112 are situated in Calcutta and 1,079 oumide it and the total number of students 
reading in them is about 300,000. 

Fourthly, we have to conduct examinations throughout the year in Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, Teaching, Commerce and Engineering. The magnitude of the work 
which the University has to do in this connection can well be appreciated when we 
remember that the total number of students appreciated when we remember that the 
total number of students appearing at the various examinations in 1934 was about 
41,650. This involved the appointment of more than 2,000 ejcaminers and paper-settlers 
and the setting and printing of 810 different question papers, Ithe examinations being 
held in 200 centres and lasting for 146 days out of 260 working days in the year. 

Fifthly, we have to devote a large part of our time and attention to the work of 
promoting the health and welfare of our students. For this purpose we maintain 
departments and agencies whose great task is to conduct activities directly and also to 
devise means for correlating the woi k of individual institutions. 
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What I have briefly described may be characterised as the routine activities of the 
University; yet they are of a diverse nature and often present problems which require 
our closest attention and are not always easy of solution. In addition to these we are 
continually ei^aged in considering new measures of reform vitally affecting the future 
welfare of this province. Such efforts should by no means be regarded as accidental 
or isolate instances of University activities ; they form component parts of a consi¬ 
dered plan of future re-organisation, each developing in its appropriate place. 

One such problem relates to the new Matriculation Regulations. For the last 14 
years this University has striven hard to remodel the Matriculation Examination which 
may well be described as the basic factor of our educational system. I have no desire 
to recall here the controversies which the proposal had given rise to. We have now 
received from Government a definite pronouncement that the new regulations will be 
sanctioned. The representatives of Government and the University has arrived at an 
agreement as to the form they will take. The regulations embody several fundamental 
principles. They recognise the imperative necessity of altering the present courses of 
study, of widening and inoluding-within them matters which are of paramount importance 
in the training of boys. They recognise the need of physical education and some form 
of vocational training. They recognise the desirability of providing special alternative 
subjects and courses of study for girls whose number is now rapidly increasing and 
Whose future education is presenting to the University new and complex problems for 
solution. Another great task which the University has undertaken is the collection of mate¬ 
rials for the systematic preparation of text-books in Bengali in various subjects of 
study, specially of a scientific character. We have appointed experts who are eng^ed 
in collecting words and expressions to be used in text-books on scientific and technical 
subjects and in finding out the best ways of adapting them for our purposes. We are 
fully cognisant of the diffloulties that lie ahead. We do not want to be carried away by 
enthusiasm to such an extent as to coin entirely new words in the vernacular and to 
demand their exclusive employment. We are aware that many technical words and 
expressions in foreign languages are used throughout the world in the same form, 
neither can we forget that after the Matriculation singe our students will have to carry 
on their studies through the medium of English. With a view to maintaining a uniform 
standard we have appointed a co-ordinating committee consisting of experts on whoso 
judgment the University places full reliance. We have already made a collection of 
14,800 expressions which are now being carefully examined. We hope soon to publish 
this list and invite comments thereon. I visualise the day when in this manner the 
University will be able to prepare a complete glossary of words in all subjects and 
for all standards. This will enrich Bengali language and literature and also make it 
possible for us to take steps for extending the use of the vernacular for the higher 
examinations of the University, 

One of our greatest drawbacks has been insufficient-accommodation for the University 
Library. This University may well congratulate itself on being the possessor of one 
of the finest libraries in the East. Our regret has hitherto been that we have not 
been able to allow our students adequate facilities for using the library in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner. One of the steps which the Senate has taken to remove this defect is 
to complete the fourth storey of the Asutosh Building where the University General 
Library and the Post-Graduate Lending Library will be located from the next session. 
The spacious hall facing south will be utilised as the reading room and is expected 
to accommodate about 350 persons. We have made -arrangements for decorating its 
walls with frescoes, illustrating the developpment of Indian cultui-e and civilizaton with 
special reference to the contributions made by Bengal. I trust that the surroundings 
and equipmeats of the hall will inspire both teachers and students to the noblest and 
most steenuous efforts for the pursuit of knowledge. 

We are also engaged in considering the possibility of providing] inoreased accommo¬ 
dation in the University College of Science with a view to enabling our teachers, 
particularly in the applied sciences, to fulfil satisfactorily the obligations of their 
offices and to extend the usefulness of the institution. We are no less anxious to con¬ 
centrate in one place the teaching of subjects like Zoology, Botany, Anthropology, 
Experimental Psychology and Physiology, now scattered in three different parts of the 
city. I have every hope that this matter will be taken in hand during the next ses¬ 
sion, so that by 1936 students of these subjects will have no complaint to make with 
regard to their work. 

Buring the year under review, the activities of our teachers and advanced students 
have been such as to deserve the congratulations of all well-wishers of the Univer¬ 
sity. lime .will not permit me to dwell at length on the various problems which bavs 
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engaged their attention. It will be sufficient for me to state that many of the results 
of their investigations have been published in the course of the vear aa independent 
[ treatises or as articles in recognised journals both in and outsiae India. In several 
instances they amount to notable contributions to the advancement of knowledge. The 
spirit of ori^al investigation is not confined to the members of the Post-Grsduate 
staff alone. We find a number of teachers in our affiliated colleges who, in spite of 
their limited opportunities, are making valuable contributions in their special subjects. 
We rejoice to find that this spirit also inspires the activities of our young 
scholars who after obtaining their master’s degree, are carrying on investigations 
of diveise problems under the guidance of University teachers. That the 
fbunt^ will not run dry is abundantly manifest from the fact that during 
the Elast twelve months as many as tnirteen of our graduates obtained the 
doctor’s degree, six in arts and seven in science. Most of their dissertations were 
examined by foreign experts who occupy pre-eminent positions in their own spheres 
of learning. Again, medals and prizes have been awarded to as many as sixteen young 
scholars on the results of these they submitted for scrutiny at the hands of impartial 
and competent examiners. We have also steadily adhered to the policy of sending 
abroad- some of our brilliant men either for advanced work or for obtaining first¬ 
hand knowledege of recent developments in their fields of activity. Similarly, we have 
invited distinguished scholars from both East and West to deliver courses of lectures 
on a variety of subjects in which they are regarded as authorities. These activities 
do not represent a sudden growth during one particular year. For the last 25 years 
this University has resolutely stood for expansion of education and, more than any 
other, institution in India, has placed at the disposal of its advanced students and 
scholars facilities for carrying on original work in various branches of learning. The 
imperfect survey which I have placed before you only goes to show that the torch of 
knowledge whicn was lighted in the temple of learning is still burning brightly, thanks 
to the zealous devotion of the workers gathered within its walls. 

While I lay stress on the academic activities of the University, I cannot ignore 
that it will be impossible for us to improve the quality of higher teaching and re¬ 
search until and unless we take up and solve the question of collegiate education in 
Bengal. The University at present exercises indirect control in this sphere by pres- 
cribmg text-books and holding examinations. In my judgment the solution does not 
lie in mcluding in our list an array of important and difficult text-books or in artificially 
increasing or diminishing the percentage of passes at the different University exa- 
minationB. We must devise means for improving the method and standard of teaching 
in our colleges, the conditions under which the teachers work and the students reside 
and carry on their corporate activities. It is unfortunate that the recommendations made 
by the iSadler Commission have not borne fruit in the province for the benefit of 
which the Commission was appointed. An attempt to ascertain at this stage how this 
has happened is not likely to serve any useful purpose. We have now to unite, to 
gather our forces together and to formulate proposals for future reform in the light 
of existing circumstances. It is hardly possible to discuss them here in detail. One 
aspect must necessarily bo the ascertainment of the means for initiating special courses 
and for establishing special institutions which will open new avenues aud new careers 
for our youths, as distinguished from a system thatj is predominantly literary in 
character and hardly useful for the average person in facing the struggle of life. 
Education of one type is not equally good for all people and a re-orientation of the 
present system is immediately neoessai-y. On throe main points, however, we must be 
completely satisfied. First, we must be provided with sufficient funds. Secondly, the 
ultimate result of the reforms must be in the direction of expansion of education and 
not its cui'tailment in any shape or form. Lastly, the control must be vested in a body of 
men endowed with full autonomy and chosen primarily on academic considerations. 

Before 1 conclude my remariis on University and collegiate education, I may briefly 
refer to the financial position of the University. During 1934 the University had a 
total income of about 27 lacs of rupees, out of which Rs. 18,65,000 or a little more 
than 09 per cent, represented the income from fees and other sources. Hs. 3.65j300 or 
nearly 14 per cent, was derived from interest on endowments, ana Ks. 4,68,000 or 
about 17 per cent, received from Government grant we are now in a somewhat 
difficult position. In accordance with the financial agreement with Government reached 
in 1932, we are not permitted to enjoy our full increased income from fees. The 
Government grant is liable to be cnrcailed to the extent of 50 per cent, of 
^e excess income of the fee fund if it exceeds a standard figure fixed by 
jOterenunent. I do not intend at this stage to go into the details of this question. But 
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on behalf of the UnivOTsity and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I make 
an earnest appeal to Government to allow us to have the full advantage of our increased 
income so that we may be in a position to fulfil the great task we have undertaken. 
In this connection I venture to express the hope that Government and the legislature 
will find it possible to restore the entire annual grant of Es. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years for the non-Government colleges in Bengal. 

1 rejoice to find that during the year under review the University has been the 
recipient of several donations. The total sum received since our last Convocation is 
Rs. 66,000 of which a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mookerjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
unique in the annals of the University, coming as it does from a member of the 
teaiming profession. A sum of Es. 10,000 was bequeathed by the late Bai Bahadur 
Ramcharan Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the University I gratefully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher. Dr. Mookherjee, and ventitfe to 
express the hope that these noble examples will be imitated by others who desire to 
see the University advance from more to more. 

I have been so long discussing some of the intellectual activities of the Univer¬ 
sity. I shall now turn for a few moments to the steps which the University should 
take for the improvement of the health and welfare of our students. As you are 
aware, we have been attempting to render some service in this direction during recent 
years. The work of the Students’ Welfare department which has won recognition 
from all quarters has taken two forms. It deals with the investigation of the causes 
Meeting the health of our students by means of examination conducted by onr own 
staff. The materials which we have collected hitherto are as interesting as they are 
appalling in character. What is education worth if our youths in general are physically 
weak or unfit, unable to stand the stress and strain of modern life ? What is educa¬ 
tion worth if we cannot turn them into men physically strong and well-equipped as 
they should be intellectually sane and robust ? We have not remained satisfiM with 
a mere examination of their health. We are dealing as well with the preventive and 
curative side of the problem. This includes not only a cheap though limited supply of 
medicines, spectacles and similar things but also larger provision for sports, games and 
scientific [ihysioal education. We have been fortunate enough to obtain, through the 
courtesy of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, a fine plot of land near the Dbakuria 
Lake. 'We are going to erect a well-equipped home for the University Rowing Club 
of which our teachers and students will no doubt take ihe fullest advantage. One of 
our pressing needs is a playground for the University. Recently we have made 
arrangements for sharing the t’residoncy College grounds in the Maidan for two days 
in the week. For this co-operation our thanks are due to that college but this is not 
at all sufficient for our purpose, nor can it meet the demands of about 3,000 students 
who are directly taught bv the University. We are also taking steps for securing a 
better enrolment for the University Training Corps which, we hold, is capable of 
considerable improvement and expansion. Again, the Bratachari movement which 
has already attracted the imagination of our young men and women deserves the most 
careful consideration of the University. 

The fine display of organisation and discipline which onr students rave in connec¬ 
tion with the celebration of the Foundation Day in January last is worthy of all praise 
and must have shown the most adverse critic what our young men and women are 
capable of achieving. What they ask for is sympathy and organised co-operation. 

What they need to-day is proper direction of their youthful energies into healthy 
channels which may be worthy of them and of the traditions of the province to 
which they belong. I have abundant faith in the glory of youth and what I ask from 
the authorities in the name of the students of Bengal is tMt they be given a chance 
to live, an opportunity to enjoy life and the amplest facilities for the development of 
their health and character, so that in the days to come th^ may be real ^ets in the 
furtherance of the highest interests of our motherland. They want nothing further; 
they will be satisfied with no less than what students in other countries, more fortu¬ 
nate than ours, are privileged to receive from their Universities or Governments. 

I feel that it will be a fortunate day for Bengal when the University can orgauiso 
a central bureau whose chief aim will be to devise ways and means for the proraes- 
sive welfare of the student community of Bengal. Its great and important task will be to 

S remote not only the physical well-being of our boys and girls, to assist the needy and 
le deserving, but also to develop in them a sound moral character ; to create men and 
women who in the home, in the village and in the city, in their influence on Government 
and local administration and on national policies, will act.righteously, fearlessly and for the 
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attainment of die general welfare. The great obstacle, it will be said, is finance. Bat I 
am emphatically of minion that such a ben^cent organisation cannot fail to receive 
the support of the Universitv, of Government and of the public. Its means should be 
supplemented by a nationad fund which we might call the University Alumnus 
Fluid to which all old students of the University may contribute their share, large or 
small. The starting of such a fund is a well-ifnown thing in the history of some 
University in the west and let Calcutta be the first Indian University to inaugurate a 
similar fund in this country. 

The imperfect survey of some of our important activities which I have ventured to 
place before you hM been undertaken with a full sense of the difficult times through 
which our University and our country ai'e passsing. While realising the advance we 
have made, we unhesitatingly acknowledge that we are not satisfied with all that is 
being done in the sphere of education. We can derive but little consolation from the 
knowledge that defects in the educational system are not peculiar to this province or 
coimtry, that they are taxing the ingenuity and intellect of veteran educationists in 
countries more prosperous and more fortunate than oiu'S. We are struggling hard to 
grapple with a situation which is the result of a system of education handed down to 
us from previous generations. The various projects of reform outlined by me are only 
a few of the many which must be undertaken if we are to refashion the old system 
and make it respond to the call of the nation and the demands of the present day. We 
do not share the views of those who maintain that father expansion of education is 
undesirable. We, on the other hand, strongly fee! that the door of the University 
should be thrown open wider still so that it might elevate the nation and rouse the 
self-respect of the people of this land. The influence of the University in this demo¬ 
cratic age cannot safely be limited to the period of youth but must include systematic 
and organised effort for the education of adults. In the present State of our nation^ 
existence I cannot but emphasise the reality and the greatness of this need. In other 
countries there have been inaugurated in recent times movements for giving to the 
adults of every class the advantages of University education as far as practicable. As 
the result of this there has been discovered an astonishing measure both of ability and of 
the desire to make use of these opportunities. This is a field of activity still untrodden 
by us. If we are to keep ourselves in close touch with the life of the people, if we 
are not to for^o an opportunity of service too great to be neglected, we have to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of including this in our programme of work. 

For various reasons our province to-day, more than any other in India, is an 
object of attention and attack from quarters far and near. This is not the occasion to 
discuss the reasons which has contributed to this state of affairs. But if we are to 
live and grow as a University, one of whose paramount tasks is to produced not only 
leaders of thought and action but also workers dedicated to the service of the nation, 
we cannot sit idle with philosophic unconcern and lot things drift as they may. So far 
as we are concerned, it is for us to set our house in order. It is for us, and specially 
the younger generation, Hindus, Moslems and Christians alike, to combine and resolute¬ 
ly stand for the permanent well-being of our province and to rescue her from the 
deadly stagnation which now seems to envelop her. Unmoved by considerations of the 
hour, it is for us to substitute the welfare of all classes for that of our own class 
only. It is for us to realise the supreme need of abandoning paths of hatred, violence 
and' destruction. It is for us to concentrate on constructive plans of reform and ex¬ 
pansion in different fields of activity for the promotion of national prosperity. It is 
for us to work honestly and steadfastly for increasing our efficiency.—to learn the 
great value of discipline and moderation' which are always compatible with true pat¬ 
riotism,—to regard ourselves, each one of us, no matter what our position in life may be 
—as trustees of our national honour. I realise that this is a task not easy of achievement. 
But inspired by a lofty idealism, we shall be stirred in our action if we remember this 
simple truth that the future of Bengal,—nay of India—lies to-day with the younger 
generation and that she will be only what they shall make her to be. 

Standing in the very place which is sanctified by the memory of one of whom 
I cannot think without the deepest feelings of affection and reverence, to whom I 
owe my life and all, and to whom this University owes its greatness and eminence,— 
standing on this sacred spot, to there is nothing nobler, nothing greater than to 
be afforded an opportunity of serving the truest interests of my Alma Mater and my 
country. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TEXT OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL 


The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill was issued in India on the 
Ut. February 1935 and ran into 323 pages. 

It is described as “A Bill to mako further provision for the Government of India to 
be enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent 
of Lords Spiritual, and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled 
and by authority of the same as follows”. 

The Bill was presented by the Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, supported by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, the Attorney-General and 
Mr. R. A. Butler. Besides other matters the Bill includes detailed statutory provi¬ 
sions relating to Federal Railway authority which provides inter alia that any Bill 
relating to rates and fares shall not be introduced or moved in either Chamber except 
on the recommendation of the Governor-General. 

lie Bill provides for the appointment of one person as Governor-General of India 
and another as His Majesty’s Representative as regards relations with Indian States, 
but makes lawful for His Majesty to appoint one person jto fill both the 
said offices. 

The future Government is to be named “Federation of India” after inauguration by 
King’s proclamation. 

As regards the Federal Executive, tho Bill provides that the Council of Ministers shall 
not exceM 10 and Ministers’ salary shall not be varied during their term of office and 
that counsellors appointed by the Governor-General shall not exceed three. 

Except for the first Financial Adviser, the Governor-General shall consult his 
Ministers as to the person to be selected as adviser. 

The Governor-General shall appoint a person to be Advocate-General for the 
Federation. 

Qualification for membership of I^egislature enables a servant of the Crown to be¬ 
come a member, while serving a State. The existing privileges of members of the 
Legislature are continued and it is definitely laid down that Chambers would have no 
power to compel attendance of any person or exorcise punitive powers beyond those 
possessed at present. 

The annual financial statement would indicate sums, if any, included solely because 
the Governor-General has directed their inclusion as being necessary for due discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities. 

Power is given to the Governor-Goneral to enact, during the recess of the Legisla¬ 
ture, ordinance to end six weeks after the re-Assemblv of the Legislature or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers; secondly to enact ordinance, covering special 
responsibility, with a maximum life of one year and onact acts, after giving one month’s 
notice to the Legislature to enact the same. 

In case of failure of the constitutional machinery, the Governor-General can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding the Federal Court. 

Governor's Provinces 

The Governor’s provinces shall be Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Borar, Assam, W. F. Province, Orissa, 
Sind and such others as may be created under the Act. 

As regards Berar, the Bill says. “Whereas it is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall be concluded between His Majesty and His Exalted Bigness, whereby, notwith¬ 
standing the continuance of the sovereignty of His Exalted Highness over Berar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar may be governed together as one Governor’s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Berar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but subseq^uently ceases to have effect” 
reference would be construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 
modifications would be made. 

The Council of Ministers in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Minister’s 
salary shall not be varied during the term of office. 
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The Governors of Bengal and Assam shall have special responsibilities regardmg 
excluded areas, the N. W. F. P. Governor regarding the tribal area and tlie Sind 
Governor for proper administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

The Bill provides : If it appears to the Governor that peace or tranquility of the 
Province is endangered by the operations of any committing or conspiring or preparing 
or attempting to commit crirac-s of violence, which.' in the opinion of the Governor, 
are intended to overthrow Government as by law established, the Governor may, if he 
thinks that circumstances require him so to do for the purpose of combating those 
operations, direct that his functions shall, to such extent, as may be specified in the 
direction, be exercised by him in his discretion and until otherwise provided by 
subsequent direction of the Governor, those functions shall, to that extent, be exercised 
by him accordinglv. 

"While any such direction is in force, the Governor may authorise an official to 
speak in and otherwise take part in proceedings of the legislature and any official so 
authorised may peak and take port accordingly m proceedings of the Chamber or Cham¬ 
bers of the Legislature, at any joint sitting t)f the Chambers and any Committee of the 
Legislature whereof he may be named member, but he shall not be entitled to vote. 

The functions of the Governor under this Section shall be exercised by him in 
his discretion, shall make rules for securing that no records or information had been 
or may be obtained with respect to operations of person ; committing or conspiring, 
preparing or attempting to commit such crimes as aro mentioned in t^ last preced¬ 
ing Section, shall be disclosed or given by any Officer of any Police force in the 
Province to any Member of that force except by the direction of the Inspector- 
General of Police or to any other person except by the direction of the Governor in 
his discretion.” 

The nomenclatnre for both Central and Provincial Legislatures will change. The 
Federal Houses will be called the Council of State (Upper House), the Federal Assembly 
(Lower House) and in the Provinces, the Legislative Council (Upper House) and the 
liCgislative Assembly (Lower House). 

Educational grants-in-aid, Anglo-Indian and European domiciled communities, are 
safeguard^, except when the Provincial Assembly, can by a three-fourth majority of 
the members of the Assembly vote otherwise. This Section, however, does not affect 
Governor’s special responsibility regarding the legitimate interests of the minorities. 

Goveiinor’s Powers 

Powers mainly corresponding to those given to the Governor-General are given to 
Governors in respect of two types of Ordinances and the enactment of Governor’s Acte 
and proclamation assuming powers, in the case of failure of the constitutional machi¬ 
nery, excluding High Court.” t, lu- 

The following shall be Chief Commissioner’s Provinces :—British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmor-Merwara, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Area known as Panth 
Piploda. 

Aden shall cease to be a part of India. 

A Chief Commissioner’s Province shall be administered by the Governor-General, 
acting to such extent as he thinks fit, through the Chief Commissioner to be appoinedt 
by him in his discretion. 

The part of the Bill dealing with legislative powers declares that the Federal 
Legislature shall not pass laws extending to States or subjects thereof, otherwise than 
in accordance with the Instrument of Accession of tJiat State and any conditions 
contained therein. . 

The Governor-General, in his discretion, will arbitrate regarding the residual 
powers of legislation between Federation and the Provinces. Detailed provisions are 
made preventing discrimination against British subjects domiciled in the United King¬ 
dom, and Burman subjects domiciled in Burma on a reciprocal basis. 

It provides, inter alia, that no company, which at the date of the passing of the 
Act was not engaged in British JIndia, would be eligible for any grant of bounty or 
subsidy unless (a) the Company is incorporated by or under the law of British India 
and (b) such proportion, not exceeding one half of the members of its governing body 
as the Act may prescribe, are Indian subjects of His Majesty and (c) the (!)ompany 
gives such reasonable facilities for training of Indian sunjects of His Majesty as may 
be prescribed. . . . . • 

A Company shall be deemed to be carrying on business in India if it owns ships, 
which habitually trade to and from Ports in India. 
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Detailed provisions are also made regarding the professional qualifications in general 
and medical qualifications, 

A special section deals with broad-casting with a view to give certain rights to 
the Provinces and States. 

The Federation shall pay to the Crown expenses incurred in discharging the Crown’s 
functions in relation to the Indian States and contributions at present made by the 
Indian States to the revenues of India may be given to the Federation but His Majesty 
retains the right to remit at any time, whole or any part of any such contributions. 

States 

His Majesty may, in signifying acceptance of the Instrument of Accession of a 
State, agree to remit over a period, not exceeding 20 years from the date of Acces¬ 
sion. any cash contributions payable by that State. The Federation may, subject to 
conditions, make loans to or give guarantees in respect of loans raised by any 
Federated State. 

Provision is made for an Auditor-Qoneral of India and a Provincial Auditor-General 
to be appointed by His Majesty. 

The Bill empowers His Majesty to constitute an Inter-Provincial Council acting on 
addresses presented through the Governor-General by legislatures and provision may 
be made enabling the States’ representatives to participate m its work. 

The Federal Railway authority will consist of seven members, of whom, three 
will be appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and the President of the 
authority would be also similarly appointed from among the seven members. The 
Federal Court would consist of the Chief Justice, and six Puisne Judges, holding 
office till 65 years of age, compared with the GO years’ limit, imposed on High Court 
Judges. 

1. C. S. officials can be appointed as Chief Justices, of the High Court or the 
Federal Court. 

The Bill includes provisions of the existing Government of India Act, with amend¬ 
ments until the establishment of Federation. 

Provisioks of Bat,— Accession of States 

The India Bill makes the following provision as regards the accession of Indian 
States. 

(1) A State shall be deemed to have acceded to the Federation (a) if His Majesty 
has signifiod his accoptauoe of the declaration made by the Ruler thereof, whereby 
this Act is applicable to his State and his subjects, with the intent that His Mmesty 
the King, the Governor-General of India, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court 
and any other Federal authority established for the purposes of federation shall 
exercise, in relation to his State and his subjects, functions as may be vested in them 
by or under this Act. 

(b) Specifies which of the matters mentioned in the Federal Legislative list he 
accepts as a matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature may make laws 
for this State and his subjects and specifies any condition to which acceptance of any 
such matter is to be deemed by subject ; (c) assumes obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to this Act within his State. 

Provided that the declaration may be made conditionally on the establishment of 
Federation on or before the specified date and in that case, the State shall not be 
deemed to have acceded to the Federation, if federation is not established until after 
that date. 

(2) A Ruler may by supplementary declaration made to, and accepted by His 
Majesty declare his willingness to accept, conditionally or otherwise, any other matter 
as a matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature may make laws in relation 
to his State and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, in whole or part, any 
condition specified in the previous declaration made by him. 

(3) A declaration shall not be valid, unless it is a declaration of the Ruler 
himself, but subject, as aforesaid, references in this Act to the Ruler of the State 
include references to any persons -for the time being, exercising powers of the Ruler 
of the State, whether by reason of the Ruler’s minority or for any other reason. 

(4) The validity of any declaration under this Section shall not be affected by any 
amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in the Second Schedule to this Act, 
but no such amendment shall, in any case, be construed as extending to the Federu 
State, without the concurrence of the Euler of that State. 
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(5) After establishment of Federation, request of a Ruler that his State may be 
admitted to the Federation shall be transmitted to His Majesty through the Qovernor- 
Qeneral and after the expiration of twenty years from the establishmeni of federation, 
the Qovernor-Oeneral shall not transmit to His Majesty any such request until 
there has been presented to him by each Chamber of the Federal Legislature for 
submission to His Majesty, aa address praying that His Majesty be pleased to admit 
that State into the Federation. 

(6) In this Act, a State which acceded to the Federation is referred as a Federa¬ 
ted State and the State has so acceded, const’ucted together with any supplementary 
declaration made under this section, is referred as the Instrument of Accession of 
that State' 

(7) The Instrument of Accession may contain provision with respect to any subject 
not mentioned in this Section, with respect to which, this Act expressly authorises 
provision to be male by the Instrument of Accession of that state. 

(8) All courts shall take judicial notice of every Instruments of Accession. 

(9) In this Section, the expression “Federal Legislative list” means the list ol 
matters in respect of which under Part V of this Act, the Federal Legislature has, 
but the Provincial Legislature has not, the power to make laws. 

Responsibilitibs of Goveb.W8-Gemsra.l 

The following are the special responsibilities of the Governor-General. 

(a) Prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility of India or any 
part thereof ; 

(b) Safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federal Government ; 

(c) Safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the minorities ; 

(d) Securing to a member of the Public Services of any rights provided for them 
by or under this Act and safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(e) Seouring, in the sphere of executive action of purposes which provisions of 
Chapter III of Part V of this Act are designed to secure, in relation to the legislation ; 

(i) Prevention of action which would subject goods of United Kingdom or of Bur¬ 
mese origin, imported into India, to discriminatory or penal treatment ; 

(g) Protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(h) Seouring that due discharge of his functions with respect to which he is by or 
under this Act required to act in his discretion or to exercise his individual judgment is 
not prejudiced or impeded by any course of action taken with respect to any other matter. 

If, in so far te any special responsibility of the Governor-General is involved, he 
shall, in exercise of his functions, exercise his individual judgment as to the action 
to be taken. 

OovERNOBs’ Powers 

The following are the special responsibilities of Governors :— 

(a) Prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility of a Province or 
any part thereof ; 

fb) safegimrds of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(c) securing to the members of public services of any right provided for them by 
or under this Act, and safeguards of their legitimate interests ; 

(d) securing, in the sphere of executive action, of purposes which provisions of 
Chapter III of Part V of this Act, are designed to secure in relation to legislation ; 

(e) securing of peace and good government of areas which, by or under the provi¬ 
sions of this Act, are declared to be partially excluded areas ; 

(f1 protection of the right of any Indian State ; and 

(g) securing of execution of orders of directions, lawfully issued to him under part 
VI of this Act by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

The Governor of the Central Province and Berar shall also have the special res¬ 
ponsibility of securing that a reasonable share of the revenues of the Provinces is 
expended in or for the benefit of Berar. 

The Governor of Bengal and the Governor of Assam shall also have the special 
responsibility of securing that due discharge of their functions in respect of excluded 
areas is not prejudiced or impeded by any course of action taken with respect to any 
other matter. 

The Governor of North-Western Frontier Provioe shall also have the special res¬ 
ponsibility of securing that the due discharge of his functions, in respect of tribal 
areas for which he is Agent to the Governor-General, is not prejudiced or impeded by 
any course of action taken with respect to other matter. . 

car 
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The Governor of Sind shall also have the special responsibility of securing proper 
idministration of the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. 

In so far as any special responsibility of a Governor involved, he shall, in exercise 
bf his functions, exercise his individual judgment as to the action to be taken. 

Chapter III of the Bill deals exhaustively with provisions with respect to Discri¬ 
mination, etc, 

S Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British subject domiciled in the Uni^ 
om, shall be exempt from the operation of so much of_ any F^eral or Provin¬ 
cial "law as (a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry into British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, 
residence or duration of residence, any liability, restriction or condition in regard to 
travel, residence, holding of property or public office or carrying on any occupation 
trade, business or profession. Provided tliat no person shall, by virtue of this sub¬ 
jection, be entitled to claim exemption from any such restriction, condition or liabi- 
Qty as aforesaid, if any, so long as Indian subjects of His Majesty's domiciled 
in British India, are, by or under the law of the United Kingdpm, bo subjected, in 
the United Kingdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, imposed in regard to 
the same subject matter, by reference to the .same principle of distinction. 

(2) For the purpose of the preceding sub-section, provision whether of law of 
British India or of law of the United Kingdom, empowering any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals, whenever domiciled, 
who appear to that authority to be undesirable persons, shall not be needed to be 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this Section, if the Governor-General, or as the 
case may be. Governor of' any province, by public notification, certifies that for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of any part of India or 
as the case may "be any part of the Province or for the purpose of combating crimes 
of violence intended to overthrow the Government, it is expedient that the operation 
of the provisions of sub-section fl) of this Section should be wholly or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while the notification is in force, the operation 
of those provisions shall be suspended accordingly. The functions of the Governor- 
General and of the Governor under this sub-section, shall be exercised by him in his 
discretion. 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes anv liability to taxation, shall be such 
as to discriminate against British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or against 
Burman subjects of His Majesty domiciled in Burma and any law passed or made 
in contravention of this Section, shall, to the extent of the contravention, 
be invalid. 

Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a company incorporated whe¬ 
ther before or after the passing of this Act, by or under the laws of the United 
Kingdom and members or the governing body of any such company and shareholders, 
officers, agents and servants thereof shall be deemed to comply with so much of anv 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to the companies trading in British 
India, requirements or conditions relating to or connected with (a) the place of incor¬ 
poration of the company or (b) the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 
domicile or duration of residence of members of the governing body of the company, 
or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. Provided that no company or per¬ 
son shall, by virtue of this Section, be deemed to comply with such reqirement or 
condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like requirement or condition is imposed by 
or under the law in the United Kingdom, in regard to companies incorporated by or 
under the laws of British India and trading in the United Kingdom. 


(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a British subject domiciled 
in tj. K. shall be deemed to comply with .so much of any Federal or Provincial law as 
imposes in regard to companies incorporated whether before or after the passing of 
this Act, by or under the laws of British India, any requirements or conditions rela¬ 
ting to or connected with the place of birth, race, descent, langui^e, religion, domicile, 
residence or duration of residence of the members of the Governing Body of the com¬ 
pany or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this section, be deemed to comply with 
any such reijuirements or condition as aforesaid if and so long as a like requirement or 
condition is imposed by, or under, the law of U. K. in regard to tha companies incor¬ 
porated by. or under, the laws of U. K. on the Indian lubjects of His Majesty 
aomiciled in British India. 
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0 For the purpose of this section, but not for purposes of any other provision, 
in this chapter a company registered in Burma before the commencement of Part III 
of this Act shall be deemed to be a company incorporated by or under the laws of 
British India. 

(1) No ship registered in U. K. shall be subjected directly or indirectly bv, or 
under, any Federal or Provincial law to any treatment affecting either the ship her¬ 
self or her master, officers, crew, passengers or cai;go, which is discriminatory in 
favour of ships registered in British India, except in so for as ships registered in 
British India are for the time being subjected by or under any law of the United 
Kingdom to treatment of a like character, which is similarly discriminatory in favour 
of ships registered in U. K. 

(2) The provisions of this action are in addition to, and not in derogation of, the 
provision of any of the preceding sections of this chapter. 


(1) Notwithstanding any thing in any Act of the Federal Legislature, or of the 
Provincial Legislature, companies incorporated, whether before or after the passing of 
this act, by, or under, the laws of U. K. and carrying on business in India shall be 
eligible for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of public moneys in India for 
the encouragement of any trade or industry to the same extent as companies incor¬ 
porated by or under the laws of British India are eligible there for. Provided that this 
sub-section shall not apply in relation to any grant, bounty, or subsidy payable out of 
public moneys for the encouragement of any trade or industry, if and so long, as 
under the law of U. K. for the time being in force, companies incorporated by. or 
under, the laws of British India and carrying on business in U. K. are not equally 
eligible with companies incorporated by, or under, the laws of U. K. for the benefit 
of any grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of public moneys in U. K. for the 
enconrageraent of the same trade or industry. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in this Chapter, an Act of the Federal Legislature 
or of the Provincial Legislature may require, in the case of a company which, at the 
date of the passing of that Act, was not engaged in British India in that branch of 
trade or industry which it is tuo purpose of the grant, bounty or subsidy to encour¬ 
age, that company shall not be eligible for any grant, bounty or subsidy under the 
Act unless; (a) the company is incorporated by or under the laws of British India and 
(b) such proportion, not exceeding one half of the members of its Governing Body as 
the Act may prescribe, are Indian subjects of Uis Majesty and (c) the company pves 
snch reasonable facilities for the training of Indian subjects of His Majesty as may be 
so prescribed. 

(3) For purposes of this section a company incorporated by or under the laws of 
tho United Kingdom shall be deemed to be carrying on business in India if it own 
ships which habitually trade to and from ports in India. 


(1) If after the establishment of a Federation a convention is made between His 
Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom and tho Federal Government whereBy 
similarity of treatment is assured in U. K. to Indian subjects of His Majesty donai- 
ciled in British India and to companies incorjiorated by or under the laws of British 
India and in British India to subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled in U. K. and to 
companies incorporated by, or under tho laws of the United Kingdom respectively ’u 
respect of the matters, or any of the matters with regard to which provision is made 
in the preceding sections of this Chapter His Majesty may, if he is satisfied that all 
the necessary legislation has been enacted both m the United Kingdom and In India 
for purposes of giving effect to the convention, by an order in Council declare that 
the purposes of those sections are to such extent as may be specified in the 
order, sufficienfly fulfilled by that convention and legislation and while any such order 
is in force tho operation of those sections shall, to that extent, be su^ended. 

(2) An Order-in-Council under the section shall cease to have effect if, and when 
the convention whereto it relates expires, or is terminated by either party thereto. 


No Federal or Provincial law which prescribes or empowers any authority to 
prescribe qualifications to be held by persons: (a) practising any profession in 
British India or (b) holding any office or performing any functions in British India 
shall have effect so as to preclude any person, who, immediately before the passing 
of this Act, was lawfully practising any profession in British India from connnuing 
to practise that profession or from being appointed to or holding any office or per¬ 
forming any functions, if, at the said date, he was qualified to be appointed to Or to 
hold or perform that office or those functions or offices or functions of a comparable 
or analogous nature. 
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(1) So long as the condition set ont in snb-seotion (3) of the section continues 

to be fulfilled a British subject domiciled in U. K. or India, who, by virtue of a medi¬ 

cal diploma granted to him in U. K. is, or is entitled to be registered in U. K. as a 
qualified medical practitioner, shall not by or under any law of the Indian legislature 
or of the Federai~or any Provincial legislature be excluded from the practising 
of medicine or surgery or midwifery in India or any part thereof or from being 
registered as qualified so to do, on any ground that the diploma held by him does 

not furnish sufficient guarantee of his possession of the requisite knowledge and skill 
for the practise of medicine, surgery and midwifery and he shall not be so excluded 
on that ground • unless the law of Federation, or of the province, as the case may 
be, makes provision for securing ; (a) that no proposal for excluding the holders of 
any particular diploma from the practice, or registration, shall become operative un¬ 
til! the expiration of twelve months after the notice thereof had been given to the 
Governor-General and to the University or other body gi'anting that diploma and 

(b) that such a proposal shall not become operative, or, as the case may be, shall 
cease to operate, if the Privy Council on an application made to them under the next 
succeeding sub-section, determine that the diploma in question ought to be recognised 
as furnishing such sufficient guarantee as aforesaid. 

(2) If any University or other body in the United Kingdom which grants medical 
diploma, or any British subject who holds such diploma, is aggrieved by the pro- 

E osal to exclude the holders of that diploma from practice or registration in India that 
ody or person may make an application to the Privy Council, and the Privy Council, 
after giving to such authorities and persons, both in India and in U. K. as they think 
fit, an opportunity of tendering evidence or submitting representations in writing 
shall detemine whether the diploma in question does or does not furnish sufficient 
guarntee of the possession of requisite knowledge and skill for the practice of medi¬ 
cine, surgery and midwifery and shall notify their determination to Governor-General, 
who shall communicate it to such authorities and cause it to be published in such a 
manner as he thinks fit. . . , t j- 

(3) The condition referred to in sub-section (1) of this section is that Indiw 
subiects of His Majesty holding medical diploma granted after examination in India 
shall not be excluded from practising medicine, surgery or midwifery in U. K., or 
from being registered therein as a qualified medical practitioner, except on the grounds 
that the deploma does not furnish sufficient guarantee of the possession pf the re¬ 
quisite knowledge and skill for the practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery, and 
^all only be excluded on that ground so long as law of U. K. makes provision for 
enabling any cmestion as to the sufficiency of that diploma to be referred to, and de¬ 
cided by, the Privy Council. 

(4) A medical practitioner entitled to practise or to be registered in India by virtue 
of the deploma granted in U. K. or in U. K. by virtue of a diploma granted in India 
shall not, in the practice of his profession, be subjected to any restriction or condi¬ 
tion whereto persons entiled to practise by virtue of diplomas granted in other coun- 
iry are not subject. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall, subject to modification herein- 
rfter mentioned, apply in relation to the Borman subjects of His Majesty, who by 
'^rtue of medical diplomas granted to them in Burma or in U. K., are, or are entitled 
to be registered in U. K. as qualified medical practitioners as they apply in relation 
to British subjects domiciled in U. K., who, by virtue of medical diplomas granted in 
U. K., are or are entitled to be registered in U. K., as qualified medical practitioners. 
The said modifications are as follows : That is to say, (a) sub-section p) shall not 
apply and reference in sub-section (1) to the condition set out therein shall be deemed 
to be omitted ; (b) any reference in sub-section (2) or sub-section (4) to H. K. shall 
be construed as a reference to Burma. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be construed as affecting any power of any 
recognised authority in U. K. or India to suspend or dobar any person from practice 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from the register on that 
ground. 

(7) In this section the expression “diploma” includes any certificate, degree, 
fellowship or other document or status granted to persons passing examinations. 

The person who holds a commission from his Majesty as a medical officer in the 
Indian Medical Service or any other branch of His Majesty’s forces and is on the 
active list shall, by virtue of that commission, be deemed to be qualified to practise 
medicine, surgery and midwifery in British India and be entitled to be registered in 
British India or any part thereof as so qualified. 
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(1) Nothing in the preceding sections of this chapter shall affect the operation of 
any law passed or made before this Act other than the law relating to medical 
practitioners. 

(2) In this chapter “law” includes any ordinance, order, by-law, rule or regulation 
having, by virtue of any Act of Parliament, or of any existing Indian law or any law 
of the federal or any Provincial Legislature, the force of law. 

The constitution of a Federal Railway Authority forms Part VIII of the Bill which 
is supported by a schedule. 

No less than three-sevenths of members of this authority shall be persons 
appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion and the Governor-General shall, 
in his discretion, appoint a member of authority to be the President thereof. This 
authority shall act on business principles, due * regard being had by_ them to the 
interests of agriculture, industrv, commerce and the tgeneral public and in particular, 
shall make proper provision for the meeting out of their receipts on the Revenue 
Account, all expenditure to which such receipts are applicable. 

In discharging the said functions, the Riiilway Authority shall be guided by such 
instructions on questions of policy as may be given to them by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The Authority shall establish, maintain and control a fund and all expenditure 
whether on Revenue Account or on Capital Account, required for the discharge of the 
functions of the Authority, shall be defrayed out of that fund. 

The Governor-General may, from time to time, appoint a Railway Rates Committee 
to give advice to the authority in conection with any dispute between persons using 
or desiring to use a railway and as to the rates or traffic facilities. 

A bill or amendment making provisions for regulating rates and fares to be charged 
on any railway, shall not bo introduced or moved in either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, except on the rooommondatiou of the Governor-General. 

A tribunal is proposed for the settlemeat of Questions arising between the Railway 
Authority and owners of the Railway and Indian States. A person shall not bo 
qualiflod to be appointed or to be member of authority, unless he has had experience 
in commerce, industry, agriculture, finaace or administration, if he is, or within 
twelve months last preceoding has boon a member of the Federal or any Provincial 
Legislature or in the service of the Crown in India or a Railway Official in India. 
At the head of the executive staff of authority, there shall be a Chief Commissioner, 
being a person with experience in Railway administration who shall be appointed by 
the authority, subject to the confirmation by the Govornor-Geueral, exercising his 
individual judgment. The Chief Railway Commissioner shall be assisted by a 
Financial Commissioner, who shall bo appointed by the Govornor-Goneral, and by such 
additional Commissioners, being persons with experience in Railway administration, as 
the authority, on the recommendation of the Chief Railway Commissioner, may 
appoint. 

More than 75 pages of the Bill contain provisions for the Government of Burma, 
separated from India, to be administered by the (:rqwn. 

The Governor of Burma will be appointed by His Majesty. The executive authority 
of Burma extends to raising in Burma, on behalf of His Majesty of naval, military 
and air forces and to the governance of His Majesty’s forces in Burma and to the 
exercise of such rights, autliority and jurisdiction as are exorciseable by His Majesty 
by Treaty, grant, usage etc., and in relation to the area in Burma, which are not 
part of the territories of His Majesty. 

There will be a Council of Ministers, not exceeding 10 to aid and advise the 
Governor, excepting in regard to the discretionary function of the Governor. 
Minister's salaries shall not bo varied during the term of Office. 

The discretionary powers of the Governor are in respect of definite ecclesiastical 
affairs, control monetary policy, currency and coinage and in exercise of these functions 
he may appoint Counsellors not exceeding three in number. 

In regard to the exercise of discretionary powers by the Governor, he shall be 
subject to the Instrument of Instructions issued by His Majesty and will comply with 
the directions, if any, of the Secretary of State. The Governor may appoint a Finan¬ 
cial Adviser, attar consulting his Ministers. 

There will be an Advocate-General for Burma to advise the Government upon legal 
matters. As in the case of Governors in Provinces in India, so in Burma, the Gover¬ 
nor is empowered to deal suitably with crimes of violence intended to overthrow the 
Government. 

The Legislature shall consist of a Senate of 36 members and a House of Represen¬ 
tatives, with 130 members. 
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The previous sanction of the Governor is required for certain legislative proposals, 
including those affecting imraigrafion into Burma or procedure for criminal proceedings, 
wherein European and British subjects are concerned. 

It is provided that a British subject, domiciled in the United Kingdom, is exempt 
from the operation of so much of any law of Burma as imposia any restricHon on the 
right of entry into Burma, provided that no person shall, by virtue of this Section, be 
entitled to claim exemption if and so long as Burman subjects of His Majesty, domici¬ 
led in Burma are, by and under tho law of the United Kingdom, subject in the United 
Kingdom to similar restriction. - . . . i 

Another clause says, “Subject to the provisions of this Chapter, a British subject, 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, shall be exempt from the operation of so much of 
any law of Burma as imposed by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, 
language, religion, domicile, rosiucnco or duration of residence, any liability,^ restriction 
or condition, in regard to travel, residence, the holding of prcmerty or public office or 
carrying out of any occupation, trade, business or profession. The provisions will ^PPjy 
to Indian subjects of His Majesty, provided nothing shall affect any restriction lawfully 
imposed on the right of entry into Burma of such Indian subjects of His Majesty as 
aforesaid or any restriction lawfully imposed as a condition of allowing any such 
Indian subject to enter Burma. 

Similar provisions are made for British and for Indian companies and for recipro¬ 
cal treatment of ships. It is provided that no law of Burma, which prescribes qualifi¬ 
cations to be held bv persons practising any profe.ssion in Burma, or luilding any office 
or performing any function shall have effect so as to preclude any person who imme¬ 
diately before the passing of this Act was lawfully practising that profession from 
continuing to practise that profession or holding office. 

The executive authority of Burma in re.spoot of Railways will be exorcised by the 
Burma Railway Board, consisting of tho President and eight other members. The 
functions of and the directions to this Board are identically tho same as those for the 
Federal Railway Authority in India. 

The constitution of the High Court and the Public Service Commission, and the 
control by His Majesty as to the Defence appointments are all specified. 

The miscellaneous provisions as to tho relations with India are as follow's :— 

Whereas it may appear that the distribution of property and liabilities effected by 
this Act as between India and Burma mav re.siilt in an unduo burden on tho revenues 
of tho Federation out of the revenues of Burma and for charging on tho revenues of 
Burma of such periodical or other sums as may appear to him to bo proper with_ a 
view to preventing undue disturbance of trade between India and Burma in the period 
immediately following the separation of India and Burma, and with a yiew to safe¬ 
guarding the economic interests of Burma during that period. His Majosty-in-Counoil 
may give such directions as he thinks fit for those purposes with respect to the duties 
which are, while the order is in force, to bo levied on goods imported into or exported 
from India or Burma and with respect to ancillary and related matters. 

His Majesty-in-Coiincil may make provision for the grant of relief from any Bur- 
man tax on income in respect of the income taxed or ta.xable by or under the law of 
the Federation of India. 

His Majesty-in-Council may make such provisions with respect to the monetary 
system of Burma and matters connected therewith and ancillary thereto, as he thinks 
fit and in particular, but, without prejudice to the generality of this section, such 
provision as may appear to him to be necessary or proper for the purpose of giving 
effoct to any arrangement with respect to the said matters made before the commen¬ 
cement of this part of this Act with the approval of the Secretary of State by the 
Governor of Burma-in-Council. 

His Majesty-in-Council mav direct that during such period as may be specified in 
the order, immigration into Burma from India will be subjected to such restrictions 
as may have been mutually agreed upou before the commencement of this part of 
this Act between the Governor of Burraa-in-Council and the Governor-General of 
India in Council and approved by tho Secretary of State or, in default of an agree¬ 
ment, as may have been prescribed by the Secretary of State and no other restrictions. 
Provided that any such order may be varied by a subsequent order in the Council 
in such a manner as appears to His'Majesty necessary to give effect to any agreement 
in this behalf, it will be made after tho commencement of this part of this Act by 
the Governor of Burma with a Governor of an Indian province or the Governor- 
General of India in Council. 
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EXPLANATORY rMEMORANDUM. 

The following explanatory memorandum on the Government of India Bill was 
issued. The great length of the Bill was to a large extent apparent rather than real. 

The Bill has to provide for three separate entities, (a) the Indian provinces, which 
with the states will compose the Federation, and (c) Burma. 

The clauses relating to the federal executive and legislatuture (11 and 27) are 
repeated in an identical form and to a large extent wdth identical matter in relation 
to the Indian provincial executives and legislatures and again in relation to the ex¬ 
ecutive and legislature of Burma. Further, the Bill having set out the provisons for 
legislative powers, administrative relations, finance, railways, the judicature, the civil 
services, the Secretary of State and his department and matters included in part XII 
described as miscellaneous and general in their application to the Indian constitution 
necessarily repeats almost the whole of this matter with some modification for the 
Burma. The result is that if the matter contained in 50 clauses relating to Burma, 
there is nothing except a few clauses, specially Burma, which is not to he found in 
substance in other connections in the earlier clauses of the Bill. 

2. There are two reasons which have ruled out any attempt to avoid this duplipation 
and in some cases triplication of matter, hirst, it must be remembered that provisions 
relating to Burma, that is to say, the whole of the Part XIV of the Bill, comprising 
as they do the future constitution for Burma, must be complete and self-contained 
since it would obviously be inappropriate that the constitution for the separate 
country of Burma should have to fie sought for all time among the provisions relating 
to the Government of India. Secondly, so far as the central and provincial constitutions 
of India are concerned, although as has already been explained there 
are some 10 clauses which appear twice to a large extent in common form, first, m 
relation to the Federation and, secondly, in relation to the provinces, there are none¬ 
theless important differences in detail between these clauses in their relation to the 
Federation and provinces, respectively, and any attempt to set out the provincial 
constitutions by a system of reference to the federal constitution or vice versa, 
would have inevitably resulted in la most complex and confusing presentation. 

3. The result of the_ arrangement adopted in the Bill is, however, that although 
it contains 450 clauses, it due account is taken of the repetitions just described, it 
could accurately be described as a Bill of about half the length. 

4. There is no need to explain in any detail the general purpose of the Bui nor 
the nature of the constitutions which it is designed to provide for India and Burma, 
respectively. These matters have been set out at length and in detail in the report 
of the Joint Select Committee of which the Bill is the expression in legislative form. 
The Bill follows the committee’s report, with one or two exceptions (such as that it 
provides that a federal court should entertain appeals relating only to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution Act and not to the interpretation of the Acts passed by the 
federal legislature in exercise of its exclusive legislative jurisdiction) and with certain 
additional details that were not dealt with by the committee. 

5. But although a detailed exposition of the contents of the Bill is for the reason 
just given unnecessary, there are one or two points which it is desirable to explain 
m order that its construction may be made readily understood. The present Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, after formally vesting in the Crown the Government of India ^d 
assuming for the King all the powers which up to 1858 had been vested in the E 
India Company, proceeded to place in the hands of a corporate body known as the 
Secretary of State in Council of India complete control over all Acts, operations and 
concerns which relate to the Government or the revenues of India. Further, the 
present Act commits the civil and military Government of India to the Governor- 
General in Council and the Government of each province to a Governor, ^ting with 
an Executive Council and Ministers, but at the same time places the piovincial Govern¬ 
ments in subordination to the Secretary of State in Council, the Act merely enabling 
the Secretary of State in Council so far as transferred subjects in the provinces were 
concerned by the Statutory Rules to relax or remove bis hitherto all-embracing powers 
of superintendence and control. 

6. The purpose of the present Bill is to resume into the hands of the King all the 
powers hitherto exercisable in or in relation to India by any authority (clause 2) and 
thereafter to distribute to various authorities set up by this Bill the exercise of the 
whole of these powers so far as they are distributed by the Act and to leave his 
Majesty free to delegate such of those as are outside the strict ambit of the Act, as 
he may think fit, to the Governor-General or Governors to be exercised on his behalf. 
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The eoaaequence of this Bill will, therefore, be that the federal executive and each 
provincial executive will by direct delegation from the Crown exercise independently on 
behalf of the King the powers respectively vested in them by this Bill, subject to the 
superintendence by the Secretary of State over the Governor-General and Governors in 
certain directions referred to below. 

7. The entry of states into the Federation is dealt with in clause 6 and other pro¬ 
visions of the Bill of which the effect is that while states which accede to the 
Federation will accept the whole Act the extent of powers exercisable in relation to 
any federated states by the federal executive and legislature will be governed by 
the Rulers’ Instrument of Accession which will specify matters in legislative lists 
which he accepts as federal matters in relation to his state. It is proposed that 
immediately after the Bill has been passed the Crown should enter into negotiations 
with the states for the conclusion of fhoir accession to the Federation. The extent 
th which each ruler is proposing to accede will be brought to the knowledge of 
Parliament, before Parliament by affirmative resolutions of both Houses invite his 
Majestv to issue a proclamation inaugurating tho Federation. 

8. The legislative powers conferred upon the Federation and the provinces res¬ 
pectively, are statutorilv defined by part V of the Bill read with and connected with 
the seventh schedule. The distribution of financial resource is effected in part through 
legislative powers and in parts through the provisions of part VII. 

9. Executive authority will be exercised in the Federation by the Oovernor- 
.fieneral and in the provinces by the Governor, but the Governor-General and each 
Governor will have to aid and advise him in exercise of this authority by a Council 
of Ministers. In this connection it is important that the meaning and effect of higher 
two technical terms used throughout tho Bill should be clerly understood. The duty 
of Ministers is described in the Bill as being that of aiding and advising the Governor 
General (or the Governor) in exercise of his functions except in so tar as he is by 
or under this Act required to exercise his functions or any of them in his discretion. 
Other provisions of the Bill require tho Governor-General to exercise in his discretion 
his functions with regard to three departments which it is proposed to reserve for 
his own control (the departments of External Affairs) and various other specific 
powers conferred upon the Governor-General and upon the Governors by the Bill 
are described as being the powers, the exercise of which is in their discretion. 

10. The result is that in regard to any power or function so described Ministers 
have no constitutional riglit to tender advice but in regard to every matter not descri¬ 
bed as being oxeroiseablo by the Governor-General (or the Governor) in his discretion 
the right to advise i. e., to initiate proposals rests with the Ministers. The second 
technical term used in this connection throughout tho Bill is the phrase ‘exercise his 
individual judgment'. This phrase, which is applicable to matters within the prurview 
of Ministers means that the Governor-General tor a Governor) after considering the 
advice of Ministers is free to direct such action as he thanks fit, that is to say, not 
necessarily to accept tlie advice tendered to him. This course is open to the Governor- 
General (or a Governor) (a) whenever any of the special responsibilities enumerated in 
clause 12 (52) of the Bill is, in his opinion, involved and (b) whenever any of the 
powers conferred upon him by the Act specifically require him in their exercise to 
exercise his individual judgment whenever tho Governor-General or a Governor is 
acting in his discretion or ; exercising his individual judgment he is subject to the 
supermtendenoe of the Secretary of State (clauses 14 and 54). 

Full directions will be given to the Governor-General and Governors by an Instm- 
ment of Instructions to be issued with tho approval of Parliament by the Crown. The 
document, though it cannot, of course, confer powers which are not to be found in the 
Act, will regulate the uso of the powers conferred by the Act and though the Instru¬ 
ment will cover many other matters the directions on the point just described as to 
their relations with Ministers will be of fundamental importance. Among the more 
important of other matters with which it is tontemplated that the Instrument of 
Instructions should deal are tho consultation between the Governor-General, counsellors 
and his Ministers in the day-to-day working of the federal executive, an explanation 
of the line which it is intended that the Governor-General and Governors should 
follow in the interpretation and application of their special responsibilities. The In¬ 
strument will also indicate the nature of the rights of the Indian states which require 
protection and the line to be followed by the Governor-General in giving his previous 
sanction to certain kinds of legislation (an important instance of this category is certain 
financial legislation) and in particular le^slation affecting a federal surcharge on income' 
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tax (clause 138). It is intended that a provisional draft of instructions oontempl^d by 
le Oovernraont shall be available for the information of both the Houses of Pantament 
efore the Bill comes under a detailed discussion in committee. 

11. As to the coming into operation of the various parts of the Bill the intention 
is that with the exception of part (2) relating to the federation the rost of the Bill 
will come into force on such date as the King in Council may fix and that part (2) 
of the Bill be brought into force by a proclamation on such date after coming into 
force of the remainder of the Bill as Parliament may by a resolution referred to in 
para (7) above. During the period, while the Bill other than the ' provisions 
of part (2) is in operation the transitional provisions contained in Part XIII read 
with the ninth schedule will regulate the powers of the existing central Government. 
The effect of the provisions in Part XIII is to keep in operation with some necessary 
modifications, such as the transfer of conduct of relations with the states to the 
authority specified in clause 3 (2) the provisions of the present Act relating to the 
i-entral executive and the legislature and to make such modifications as are necessary 
■i powers exerciseable by that authority under such parts of the Bill as are in 
operation. Their effect is also while bringing to an end the Council of India as at 
present constituted to leave in the hands of the Secretary of State and of tho 
advisers who under this Bill arc to take tho place of members of the Council of 
India. The same measure of control over the financial operations of tho central 
Government during the period intervening between the commencement of provincial 
autonomy and the establishment of federation as is at present exercised by tho 
Secretary of State in Council. 

12. The Bill necessarily contains provi.sions (clauses 156 and 426)-giving power to 
regulate trade relations between India and Burma during the period immediately 
foRowing tho separation with the object of minimising the disturbance of economic 
conditions in Burma which might otherwise result in their present form. These 
clauses must be regarded as provisional since discussions on the matter are still in 
progress and it is impossible until they are included to be certain that the provisions 
on the lines at present in tho Bill are sufficiently precise but whatever form the 
powers granted to His Majesty-in-Counci! by tho Bill may ultimately assume it is not 
intended that tliey should be so exercised as to prejudice the fiscal autonomy whi'' 
India has enjoyed in the past. 

13. The franchise proposed for provincial legislature^ is that embodied in the 
White Paper as embodied by the Joint Select Committee. It will be observed that 
the details of this find at present no place in schedules to the Bill which has been 
drawn to the assumption that these matters in view of their teolinical character will 
like many other matters of detail be prescribed by Orders-in-Counoil to be made 
subsequently to tho passage of tho Bill with the approval of both the Houses of 
Parliament. If, tiowovcr, it should be found that Parliament would prefer that provi¬ 
sions for franchise for territorial constituencies should be included in schedules to tho 
Bill it should be included in schedules to the Bill it should be possible to move addi¬ 
tion of another schedule or schedules for this purpose. 

14. As for tlio expenditure necessitated by the Bill so far as there is any charge 
on Briti^ revenues the financial momorandura attached to the -Bill explains the posi¬ 
tion. So far as Indian revenues are concerned, whilst it is impossible to estimate in 
advance and with precision the exact figure, the general effect may be-gauged by the 
estimates laid before the Joint Select Commttteo and discussed in pardgrajms 26%273 
inslusive of their report. 



